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Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  March  25,  1920, 

The  subcojninittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn 
'chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  are  about  to  take  up  the  tentative 
draft  of  the  Army  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1921.  We 
hope  to  finish  the  hearings  on  this  tentative  draft  in  a  week,  but  at 
any  rate  not  later  than  10  days  from  now. 

Gen.  Lord  is  here  this  morning  and  also  Gen.  Churchill,  the  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Military  Intelligence,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
Gen.  Churchill  on  the  item  for  contingencies  of  the  Army,  on  page  2. 

WAR  department   CIJ^IMS   BOARD. 

STATEMENT  OF  BSIO.  OEN.  H.  M.  LOBD,  CHIEF,  DIRECTOB 
OF  FINANCE,  AND  MR.  JOSEPH  FAIRBANKS.  VICE  CHAIR- 
MAN WAR  DEPARTMENT  WAR  CLAIMS  BOARD. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  a  brief 
preUminary  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Gen.  Lord.  In  accordance  with  your  request,  we  are  submitting 
and  preparing  to  submit  an  estimate  on  four  bases,  under  the  terms 
of  the  reorganization  bill  which  recentlv  passed  the  House;  that  is, 
submitting  estimates  for  the  full  enlistedf  strength  of  the  bill  and  also 
for  an  enlisted  strength  of  175,000,  200,000,  and  225,000,  as  requested 
bv  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  preparation  is  not  all  com- 
pleted, but  we  have  some  estimates  ready  to  submit  to  the  committee, 
and  I  think  there  will  be  no  interruption  because  of  lack  of  witnesses. 
We  will  take  up  preliminarily  certain  items  which  we  regard  as  con- 
stants, which  are  not  dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  Army,  so 
that  under  all  of  these  items  there  will  be  only  one  submit,  no  matter 
which  strength  is  finally  decided  upon. 

I  wish  to  get  into  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  we  are 
at  work  upon  an  inheritance  of  the  war  that  will  call  for  many  millions 
of  dollars  and  will  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Army  provided  for  under  the  reorganization  bill, 
although  these  extra  millions  will  be  charged  up  against  that  organ- 
ization. 

1  would  like  to  repeat  that  statement,  that  this  estimate  carries 
millions  of  dollars  for  war  work  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  ^irmy  for  which  you  may 
provide. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  segregate  those  amounts 
from  the  other  amounts  for  the  pay  of  the  Army,  etc.  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  and  can  only  do  it 
approximately,  but  what  we  have  in  mind  doing,  if  we  can,  is  to 
furnish  the  committee  with  something  of  that  sort  as  a  basis  which 
will  be  of  help  to  the  committee  in  supporting  the  estimates.  But 
work  of  that  sort  enters  so  closely  into  all  of  the  work  of  the  Army 
personnel  of  all  sorts  that  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  what  is  for  the 
war  work  and  what  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Army. 

Seven  years  after  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War  the  War 
Department  had  reduced  its  personnel  in  Washington  by  70  per  cent, 
and  the  30  per  cent  remaining  were  made  a  part  of  the  permanent 
force.  One  year  after  the  Spanish- American  War  the  personnel  was 
reduced  5  per  cent  only.  One  year  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
at  the  end  of  the  World  War  we  had  reduced  our  personnel  in  the 
War  Department  46  per  cent.  This  is  an  index  of  what  progress  we 
have  made  in  settling  these  very  intricate  and  extraordinary  problems 
that  have  grown  out  of  this  war. 

The  relative  progress  made  is  very  much  in  excess  of  the  progress 
made  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  although  tne  prob- 
lems are  much  more  involved  and  larger  in  amount  and  volume,  and 
much  more  troublesome  in  every  way. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we  have  been  settling  a  business 
that  will  approximate  $18,000,000,000  in  actual  expenditure  before 
the  books  are  finally  closed,  and  it  is  very  manifest  that  you  can  not 
definitely  settle  up  a  business  of  that  size  simply  at  the  signing  of  a 
paper  or  the  drop  of  a  handkerchief.  It  will  require  a  dozen  years 
or  more  to  settle  up  the  work  that  has  resulted  from  the  operations 
of  this  great  World  War. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  get  that  exactly.  You  say  that  the  costs 
of  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  Government  ai)proximated 
between  $17,000,000,000  and  $18,000,000,000  ? 

Gen,  Lord.  Yes.  The  actual  expenditure  at  the  present  time  is 
in  excess  of  $16,000,000,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  is  over  a  billion  dollars  of  unsettled  claims 

before  you  now  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Approximately  a  billion  and  a  half,  I  should  say. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  work  of  settling  this  extraor- 
dinary business,  caring  for  these  stores,  settling  the  contracts  and 
claims  of  soldiers,  and  the  working  out  of  these  problems  will  be 
charged  against  your  bill.     They  will  be  an  inheritance  from  the 

World  War.  .    ,  .    , 

The  Chairman.  During  the  progress  of  this  hearing  you  will  be 
able  to  inform  the  committee,  in  reference  to  the  various  sums  which 
you  submit,  how  much  is  to  be  charged  to  the  Army  organization 
and  how  much  is  a  hold  over  from  the  war  ? 

•  Gen.  Lord.  That  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  probably 
impossible.  But  I  hope  before  the  end  of  the  hearing  to  submit  an 
approximation  of  what  I  think  is  the  amount  imder  this  bill  that  we 
can  definitely  allocate  to  the  war  operations. 

We  have  prepared  for  the  us©  of  the  committee  in  the  committee 
print  of  the  bill  certain  data  which  I  think  will  be  of  advantage  and 
help  the  committee.  With  each  item  you  will  find  a  statement  of 
the  appropriations  under  that  item  beginning  with  1909  and  closing 
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with  1917,  which  we  may  consider  as  the  expense  of  the  Army  under 
normal  conditions.  The  expense  for  1918  and  1919  would  be  no 
index  whatever  so  far  as  the  normal  expense  of  the  Army  is  con- 
cerned, because  those  were  war  expenditures  and  covered  war  opera- 
tions. Under  each  of  these  appropriation  items  you  will  be  given 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  law  under  which  these  appropriations 
were  made,  giving  the  changes  in  the  law  and  the  dates  ot  the  changes. 

If  you  win  turn  to  page  14  of  your  bill  you  find  preceding  page  14 
a  statement  of  the  enactment  of  law  for  Pay  of  the  Army.  You  will 
notice  that  the  first  law  was  enacted  on  December  23,  1791,  and  so  it 
goes  on,  showing  the  dates  of  the  various  changes  in  the  bills  covering 
the  pay  of  officers  and  enlisted  men,  clerks  and  messengers,  pay  oT 
peopile  on  a  retired  status,  mileage — every  enactment  of  law  or  amend- 
ment to  that  law  being  covered  in  the  record. 

At  the  end  of  the  statement  are  certain  tables  in  which  we  (^arrv 
out  per  capitas,  as  we  have  done  in  the  preceding  sheets,  showing 
the  per  capita  for  the  various  classes  of  appropriations  for  certain 
years.  The  first  photostat  covers  the  support  of  the  Army  and  the 
graph  showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  line  of  appropriations,  and 
information  ^^lich  we  think  will  be  of  value  in  connection  with  that 
chart. 

The  next  chart  following  that  is  interesting  as  illustrating  whore 
the  greater  proportion  of  your  Armv  appropriation  goes.  If  you 
will  examine  it  you  will  see  that  the  large  column,  column  No.  i,  is 
•'Transportation  of  the  Army  and  its  supplies,"  which  of  itself 
comprises  39.29  per  cent  of  the  entire  appropriation.  Column  No.  2 
is  for  "Pay  of  the  Army, ''  and  that  is  the  next  largest  appropriation, 
being  27.91  per  cent  in  1920  of  the  expenses  of  the  Army.  Those 
two  combined  would  make  58.2  per  cent  of  total  appropriations  for 
1920.  "Regular  Supplies"  is  next,  and  "Subsistence  of  the  Army" 
is  next  after  that.  The  next  chart  gives  you  the  statement  per 
capita  of  the  appropriations  for  ''Pay  of  the  Army."  The  next  is 
for  ** Transportation, "  and  so  on  through  the  various  tables,  includ- 
ing certain  tables  of  costs  that  enter  very  largely  into  this  estimate 
of  Army  expenses. 

The  CiiAiuMAN.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  General,  I  want  to 
thank  vou  for  the  great  care  you  have  taken  in  getting  up  this  very 
valuable  information  for  the  lise  of  the  committee. 

Gen.  Lord.  May  I  assim  a  great  deal  of  that  credit  to  Col.  T.  L. 
Smith  of  my  staff  who,  I  think,  has  no  superior  in  work  of  that 
description. 

If  tne  committee  desires,  we  can  now  take  up  the  item  for  ''Con- 
tingencies of  the  Army. " 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  page  2.  In  connection  with  the  item 
for  *' Contingencies  of  the  Army,  '  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  a  day  or  two  ago  in  which  he  suggested  two  amend- 
ments, and  I  will  have  the  clerk  of  the  committee  read  the  letter. 

(The  clerk  read  the  letter  referred  to  as  follows:) 

War  Department, 
Washington,  March  19,  19J0. 

The(*HAIRUAN   COMMnTEE   ON   MILITARY   AfFAIRS, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  The  Army  appropriation  act  approved  July  11,  1919.  contains  the  following 
pro\TBoe  under  the  title  ** Contingencies  of  the  Army :  *' 

"Provided,  That  the  restrictions  hereinabove  recited  concerning  personal  sen'ices 
and  the  amount  allowable  for  per  diem  allowance  shall  not  apply  to  so  much  of  the 
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funds  lierein  appropriated  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  existing 
laws  relatinj?  to  the  sale  of  war  supplies:  Provided  fwrther.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appro])riated  or  made  available  unaer  this  act  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
any  salary  in  excess  of  $12,000  per  annum  to  any  civilian  employee  in  the  War 
Department." 

The  first  of  these  provisos  constitutes  authority  for  the  maintenance  of  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  Sales,  who  is  charged  with  the  sale  of  all  surplus  war  supplies  in  the 
United  States.  The  continued  operation  of  this  office  after  the  close  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  essential  for  the  proper  disposition  of  these  supplies  and  a  sufficient 
amount  was  included  in  the  estimate  submitted  under  ** Contingencies  of  the  Army" 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  this  office.  It  is  discovered,  however,  that  through  inad- 
vertence these  provisos  were  omitted  from  the  estimate  as  printed  in  the  Book  of 
Estimates,  and  this  letter  is  written  with  the  purpose  of  invitmg  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  need  for  the  inclusion  of  tne  wording  above  quoted  in  the  next 
Army  appropriation  act. 
Very  respectfully, 

Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  Lord.  In  connection  with  that  I  have  an  additional  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  approved  by  the  War  Department,  and  I  will 
present  that  to  the  committee  now,  with  reasons  for  the  amendment. 

The  appropriation  for  ''Contingencies  of  the  Army''  heretofore 
has  been  used  for  certain  definite  purposes.  Last  year  the  estimate 
which  the  committee  approved  for  'Contingencies  of  the  Army'' 
amounted  to  $100,000.  After  the  estimates  had  been  submitted  and 
during  the  hearings,  the  Secretarv  of  War  asked  that  $1,000,000  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  ot  financing  the  operations  of  the 
Director  of  Sales,  and  that  an  amendment  be  submitted  providing 
for  that  particular  function. 

When  the  bill  became  law  there  was  apropriated  $1,000,000 
under  "Contingencies  of  the  Army,''  presumably  $100,000  for  the 
regular  ''Contingencies"  and  $900,000  for  the  operations  of  the 
Director  of  Sales  and  his  force. 

The  amendment  just  submitted  restores  to  the  bill  as  submitted, 
the  provision  that  was  put  in  the  bill  under  which  we  are  now  oper- 
ating, and  the  Director  of  Sales  asks  for  an  appropriation  this  year 
of  $400,000. 

There  has  been  another  war  activity,  the  settlement  of  terminated 
contracts,  both  regular  and  irregular,  the  regular  contracts  terminated 
and  settled  in  accordance  with  the  existing  provisions  of  law,  the 
irregular  contracts  settled  by  means  of  awards  made  under  the 
Dent  act,  of  March  2,  1919.  During  the  past  year  the  settlement  of 
these  contracts  has  been  carried  on  by  the  War  Department  Claims 
Board  under  the  provisions  of  that  act  of  March  2;  that  is,  the 
authority  given  in  that  act  was  delegated  to  the  War  Department 
Claims  Board  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  make  final  awards  in 
connection  with  these  irregular  contracts. 

That  board  and  its  allied  organizations,  the  Board  of  Appraisers 
and  the  Board  of  Contract  Adjustment,  has  been  financed  b}''  several 
different  appropriations,  including  general  appropriation  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  and  the  appropriation  for  "Storage  and 
shipping  facilities. "  It  has  seemecl  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to 
the  War  Department  and  to  us  all  that  it  would  be  better  to  make 
a  definite  provision  for  this  activity  as  we  have  made  for  sales,  so 
that  we  will  not  be  obliged  to  use  various  appropriations  which 
we  have  used,  and  which,  if  the  Overman  act  should  be  rescinded, 
we  would  have  no  authoritv  to  use. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  by  that  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  been  taking  certain  amounts  from  various  appropriations 
that  were  intended  to  cover  various  activities  of  the  Army  and 
applying  that  money  to  this  War  Department  Claims  Board  and  the 
other  boards  you  mention,  the  Board  of  Appraisers  and  the  Board 
of  Contract  Adjustment  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  was  no  one  of  the  appropriations  available  for 
all  these  purposes  because  the  board  settles  Quartermaster  claims, 
Ordnance  clauns,  and  all  classes  of  claims,  and  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Overman  Act  we  have  used  something  from  the  various 
appropriations  to  pay  the  overhead  expenses  for  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  what  that  was  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  probably  Col.  Fairbanks,  who  is  here  repre- 
senting the  War  Department  Claims  Board,  can  tell  you  that. 

I  have  prepared  here  to  submit  to  the  committee  the  following 
amendment  to  the  provision  for  the  appropriation  for  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  Army: 

Provided  J  That  the  restrictions  hereinbefore  recited  concerning  personal  services 
and  the  amount  allowable  for  per  diem  allowance  shall  not  apply  to  so  much  of  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  existing  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  of  war  supplies — 

And  this  is  inserted — 

and  the  adjustment  of  war  contracts  and  claims:  Provided,  further ^  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  under  this  act  shall  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  any  salary  in  excess  of  $12,000  per  annum  to  any  civiliam  employee  in  the  War 
Department. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  I  understand  it,  these  boards  have  settled 
something  like  24,000  claims.     Am  I  right  about  that  ? 

Gen.  L^RD.  May  I  ask  Col.  Fairbanks  to  answer  that  question? 


Mr.  McKenzie.  Approximately  that  number. 
Mr.  Fairbanks.  That   is    aDproxii 


approximately  correct,  out  of  about 
29,000  filed. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  there  are  something  between  two  and  three 
thousand  of  what  we  call  live  claims  still  pending.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Yes;  about  2,800  or  2,900. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Many  of  those  are  large  claims  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  men  interested  in  those  contracts  have 
obtained  in  the  past  a  good  deal  of  credit  from  banks  to  carry  them 
while  they  were  acting  imder  the  so-called  contracts,  and  now  the 
banks  are  urging  the  (S)vemment  to  pay  these  men  so  thev  can  close 
down  those  cremts.     I  am  so  informed.    Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Ye»,  sir.  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  further  ex- 
planation at  the  proper  time  with  reference  to  the  financial  situation. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  1  just  wanted  to  get  at  one  point  in  connection 
with  that.  The  total  of  those  claims  amounts  to  something  like  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  No,  sir;  not  the  claims.  That  figure  is  the  total 
of  the  unperformed  portions  of  their  contracts  which  the  United 
States  would  have  been  liable  for  had  the  contracts  gone  to  comple- 
tion. The  amotmt  of  moneys  which  would  probabfy  be  paid  out, 
following  the  precedents  we  nave  established  so  far  would  probably 
be  only  about  12  or  15  per  cent  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Gen.  Lord,  do  you  know  how  many  lawyers  and 
other  men  are  employed  on  these  claims  boards  ? 
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Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not.  Col.  Fairbanks  can  give  you  that  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  many  of  those  men  are  drawing  $50  and  $75 
a  day  ?    Do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  I  have  got  the  figures  here  with  me. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  have^  that  in  the  record,  for  your 
benefit  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  this  committee,  because  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  recently  that  many  of  these  claims  are  being 
held  off  and  the  settleinent  of  the  claims  deferred  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  longer  these  things  are  dragged  out  the  longer  these  men  will 
hold  these  positions  at  $50  and  $75  a  day. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  explain  the 
situation. 

Gen.  Lord.  Col.  Fairbanks  had  prepped  himself  to  come  before 
the  conunittee  at  this  time  in  connection  with  this  appropriation. 
The  estimate  for  these  claims  boards  is  $200,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  can  put  those  facts  in  the  record  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  appropriation.  As  I  xmderstand  it  we 
pay  some  of  these  men  $12^000  a  year,  and  I  think  it  will  be  very 
appropriate  to  have  those  facts  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  statistical  report  of  the  War  Department 
issued  March  20  it  appears  that — 

There  are  3,177  contracts  remaining  to  be  liauidated.  Of  these  the  value  of  all 
except  28  of  the  CHassifi cation  Board  is  known  and  amounts  to  $1 ,442,957.000.  Assum- 
ing that  future  liquidation  can  be  effected  at  the  same  rate  as  has  obtained  in  the 
past,  the  cost  of  liquidating  the  3,149  contracts  of  known  value  may  be  estimated  at 
$251,582,000. 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  War  Department  issued  on  March  20 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Fairbanks  can,  of  course,  elaborate  on  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  recommended  that  he  come  before  the  conmiittee, 
inasmuch  as  the  Dent  Act,  under  which  the  boards  are  operating, 
emanated  from  this  committee,  and  I  suggested  that  he  give  the 
committee  a  report  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  remains  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Dent.  Does  the  Board  of  Contract  Adjustment  adjust  valid 
contracts  as  well  as  those  that  were  irregularly  executed  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Yes,  sir.  * 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  trying  to  compromise  where  people 
had  valid  contracts,  but  the  necessities  of  the  country  did  not  require 
any  further  performance  of  the  contracts  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractors ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Yes,  sir.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  state  for  the  record  your  full 
name  and  the  position  you  occupy  in  the  Government  service  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  My  name  is  Joseph  Fairbanks;  I  am  vice  chair- 
man of  the  War  Department  Claims  Board. 

The  QiAiRMAN.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  I  have  held  the  position  of  vice  chairman  of  the 
War  Department  Claims  Board  since  about  the  1st  of  December. 
1919.  Previous  to  that  time  I  had  been  connected  for  several 
months  with  the  matter  of  claims  and  settlements. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  that  board  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Mr.  Benedict  Crowell,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  acting  under  him  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  there  were 
outstanding  some  $6,000,000,000  worth  of  contracts  of  the  War 
Department.  Of  those  contracts  between  four  and  five  billion  dol- 
lars were  terminated  on  the  ground  that  the  Government  had  no 
need  for  the  articles  under  contract.  That  $4,000,000,000  consti- 
tuted a  liability  which  the  United  States  had  to  settle  with  the  con- 
tractors on  some  basis. 

The  general  -policy  adopted  was  not  to  cancel  and  terminate  the 
contracts  outright,  putting  them  out  of  existence  thereby,  leaving 
only  a  claim,  but  to  suspend  those  contracts,  so  that  it  left  the  con- 
tracts in  existence  and  made  possible  the  negotiation  of  a  termina- 
tion agreement  with  the  several  contractors  and  to  wind  up  the 
contractual  relations  of  the  United  States.  On  that  basis  the  con- 
tractors were  invited  to  put  in  their  claims  and  contracts,  the  unper- 
formed portion  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  $3,950,000,000,  and 
they  have  been  placed  before  the  several  claims  organizations  for 
adjustment  in  that  manner.  That  was  in  itself  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem— ^business,  legal,  and  economic. 

The  matter  had  not  proceeded  very  far  before  it  became  apparent 
to  the  War  Departinent  that  one  method  of  coordination  of  all  the 
separate  bureau  activities  in  reducing  the  contracts  was  essential^ 
and  for  that  reason  the  Secretary  of  War  created  what  is  known  as 
the  War  Department  Claims  Board,  with  authority  to  supervise  and 
coordinate  all  claim  settlements  and  specifically  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  the  settlement  proposed  by  tne  subordinate  boards.  That 
board  got  under  way  in  January,  1919.  It  has  from  the  start  been 
mainly  a  policy  board,  laying  down  policies  and  methods  for  the 
boards  subordinate  to  it.  It  has  had  as  high  as  42  boards  under  its 
supervision  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

The  normal  process  for  a  contractor's  claim  to  follow  was  that  he 
would  present  it  to  the  nearest  local  or  district  board  at  some  point 
near  to  hiin  in  the  countrv.  With  that  board  he  would  then  nego- 
tiate a  preliminary  basis  of  settlement  in  the  form  of  a  contract.  He 
would  then  forward  that  to  the  bureau  board  here  in  Washington, 
which  board  would  approve  or  disapprove  or  amend  the  contract, 
and  that  would  then  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment Claims  Board. 

Mr.  Dent.  Would  it  interrupt  you  to  state  at  this  point  the  per- 
sonnel of  that  War  Department  Claims  Board  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  The  personnel  at  present,  I  think,  is  about  18. 
There  are  about  18  members  of  the  War  Department  Claims  Board 
proper,  which  board  has  supervision  of  all  these  other  boards. 

Mr.  Dent.  Can  you  give  us  their  names  and  their  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Yes,  sir.  The  chairman  of  the  board  is  Mr. 
Crowell,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  I  am  the  vice  chairman. 
Maj.  Gen.  George  W.  Burr  is  a  member  of  the  board  and  has  been 
from  its  organization.  Gen.  Lord,  the  Director  of  Finance,  has  long 
been  a  member  of  the  board,  represented,  however,  in  its  meetings 
by  Lieut.  Col.  Sears.  So  far  tnose  are  all  commissioned  officers, 
receiving  the  usual  pay  for  officers  of  their  grade. 
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Col.  Harry  F.  Dal  ton  is  a  member  of  the  board  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  ordnance  work,  and  he  is  also  personnel  officer  of 
the  board.  Col.  J.  R.  Delafield  is  a  member  of  the  board.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Contract  Adjustment,  and  that  is  his 
special  assimment.  Col.  J.  L.  Schley  is  a  member  of  the  board  in 
particular  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Purchase  Claims  Board,  which 
mcludes  the  Quartermaster  General's  outfit.  Lieut.  Col.  L.  S. 
Keith  is  the  statistical  officer  for  the  board  and  a  member  of  it.» 
Lieut.  Col.  Sears,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  is  a  special  member  of 
the  board  representing  the  Director  of  Finance.  Mr.  R.  C.  Goodale 
is  a  civilian  member  of  the  board.  He  is  a  member  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  board,  a  lawyer,  and  he  also  acts  as  a  special  adviser 
to  the  Secrtary  of  War  upon  certain  appeals  from  the  Board  of 
Contract  Adjustment.     His  salary  is  at  tne  rate  of  $50  per  diem. 

Mr.  James  R.Frazier  is  a  special  assistant.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  board, 
which  acts  as  a  sort  of  executive  committee,  and  he  has  special 
supervision  for  the  board  of  the  work  of  the  Signal  Corps  Claims 
Board,  the  Chemical  Warfare  Claims  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers. Both  of  those  gentlemen  were  previously  in  the  military 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  latter  gentleman's  salary  the  same  as  that 
of  the  first  one  you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  No,  sir;  he  receives  $750  per  month.  Mr.  Campbell 
Scott  is  a  member  of  the  board  and  has  been  chief  of  the  technical 
section  of  the  board  which  comprises  a  number  of  engineers  and 
technical  experts.  He  has  been  receiving  $50  per  diem,  and  his 
service  is  about  concluded  with  the  board.  Mr.  Jenning  C.  Wise  is 
also  a  member  of  the  board  in  special  charge  of  the  operations  of  the 
Transportation  Claims  Board  and  the  Construction  Division  Claims 
Board.  His  salary  is  at  the  rate  of  $7,500  per  annum.  He  also  was 
in  the  military  service  during  the  war. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Van  Fossan,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  Army,  is  another 
member  of  the  board,  and  he  is  charged  with  special  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ordnance  Claims  Board,  approving  or  disapproving 
the  settlements  in  the  name  of  the  War  Department  Claims  Board. 
Mr.  Van  Fossan  receives  a  salary  of  $500  per  month. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Stevenson  is  a  member  of  the  board  also  charged  with 
special  duties  in  connection  with  ordnance  settlements  and  receives 
$450  a  month.  Mr.  A.  L.  Landsdale  is  the  recorder  of  the  board, 
performing  a  varied  line  of  duties  as  its  assistant  and  receives  $4,500 
per  annum. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Steever  is  a  member  of  the  War  Department  Claims 
Board  and  also  a  member  of  the  standing  committee,  acting  at  times 
as  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  he  is  also  charged  with  the 
supervision,  as  a  special  member  of  the  board,  of  the  Engineers* 
Claims  Board.     Ho  receives  a  salary  of  $750  per  month. 

Mr.  Robert  Marsh  is  a  member  of  the  board  m  charge  of  Air  Service 
Claims  Board  work.  He  is  not  engaged  with  us  all  the  time,  but  he 
receives  $50  a  day  for  such  time  as  he  is  away  from  his  practice  as  a 
lawyer. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Shaw  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  and  receives  a 
salary  at  the  rate  of  $7,500  per  annum.  He  is  also  charged  with 
special  duties  in  connection  with  the  Air  Service  claims  work  and  is  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee. 
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I  think  I  have  named  all  the  members  of  that  boards  as  such. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  board,  do  you 
employ  attorneys  to  examine  the  claims  ? 

Mr.  FAiRBANks.  There  are  a  limited  number  of  attorneys  employed 
in  connection  with  the  War  Department  Claims  Board.  The  greater 
number  of  attorneys  employed  oy  the  department  in  connection  with 
the  examination  of  these  claims  are  employed  by  the  subsidiary 
boards,  such  as  the  Ordnance  Claims  Board,  the  Board  of  Contract 
Adjustment,  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  and  other  boards  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  say  there  are  42  of  those  subsidiary  boards  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Tnere  have  been.  The  work  is  so  nearly  at  an 
end  at  the  present  time  that  the  field  boards  are  being  rapidly  wound 
up.  In  the  purchase  branch — that  is,  the  quartermaster's  oranch — the 
zone  claims  boards  have  nearly  all  been  drawn  in  to  Washington  from 
the  field,  and  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  similar  way  in  drawmg  in  the 
ordnance  district  boards  to  Washington,  and  their  work  is  nearly  at 
an  end. 

Mr.  McE^nzie.  Do  you  have  a  record  of  the  number  of  attorneys 
emiUoyed  by  these  various  boards  and  the  salaries  paid  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Yes,  sir.  About  a  month  or  more  ago  a  careful 
list  of  aU  the  personnel  employed  by  all  the  boards  was  prepared  for 
another  committee  of  the  House,  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  charge  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
appropriation  bill,  and  with  some  reductions  which  have  taken  place, 
and  possibly  one  or  two  substitutions,  that  report  is  substantially 
correct  to-day. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  for  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  file  that  personnel  report  if  you 
desire  it,  and  have  it  brought  up  to  date,  so  you  can  have  an  accurate 
statement  up  to  date. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  report  was  compiled  for  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  charge  of  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  report  was  printed  in  the  hearings  of  that 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  it  probably  would  not  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  printing  of  it  in  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  attorneys,  you  employed  a  number  of  experts 
an<l  investigators,  men  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  various 
kinds  of  goods  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  found  it  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  board  to  have  some  expert  construction 
engineers,  because  the  claimants  often  are  demanding  sums  of  money 
for  the  amortization  of  their  plants,  or  a  question  comes  up  in  regard 
to  the  salvage  value  of  a  Government  plant  erected  on  land  owned 
by  the  contractor  and  we  think  it  is  worth  while  to  employ  the  very 
best  expert  advice  in  relation  to  such  matters,  and  we  have  employed 
such  men  and  paid  them  substantial  sums  for  technical  expert  advice 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  doubt,  Mr  Chairman,  if  it  would  be  pertinent, 
but  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  have  a  picture  of,  and  that  is 
the  total  amount  of  money  paid  out  by  our  Government  hi  the  settle- 
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ment  of  these  claims  and  in  protecting  the  Government's  interests^ 
that  is,  the  total  amount  for  all  purposes.  Then  I  would  like  to  hare- 
the  total  reclaimed  by  salvage  in  the  sale  of  articles  so  that  we  might 
have  some  idea  of  what  we  have  been  getting  for  the  amount  of 
money  we  have  been  expending  in  trying  to  bring  about*  these  settle- 
ments. If  vou  can  put  this  in  the  hearings  and  give  us  some  sort  of 
a  picture  of  that  kind  so  we  can  see  where  we  are,  I  would  appreciate 
it  as  one  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  I  think  I  can  give  you  such  a  picture,  if  you  will 
bear  with  me. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  htive  it. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  the  estimated  uncom- 
pleted portion  of  all  contracts  and  agreements  requiring  adjustment 
amounted  to  $3,950,000,000  approximately.  That  involved  27,020 
separate  contracts  or  agreements,  both  formal  and  informal.  Thus 
far  there  has  been  paid  out  in  final  and  partial  payments,  $404,- 
000,000  approximately.  That  figure  includes  partial  payments 
and  the  final  payments  included  in  that  amounted  to  something 
like  $320,000,000,  and  represent  about  12  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
obligations  of  the  United  States  which  have  been  retired,  wiped  out 
by  this  claims  settlement.  In  other  words,  the  claims  organization 
has  settled  for  about  12  cents  on  every  dollar  that  would  have  been 
expended  if  the  contracts  had  gone  to  completion.  That  perhaps 
is  the  simplest  way  of  putting  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  was  an  actual  saving, 
because  if  the  contracts  had  gone  through  to  completion  the  Grovern- 
ment  would  have  had  to  pay  that  sum  'i 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  No,  sir;  it  is  only  one  wav  of  picturing  it.  The 
maximum  obligation  would  be  for  the  completion  of  the  contracts, 
and  the  minimum,  so  far  as  known,  is  the  figure  I  have  given  you, 
12  per  cent. 

To  carry  on  that  great  business  the  total  expense,  as  near  as  we 
can  ascertain  it  for  tne  year  1919  was  $8,941,010.62.  That  includes 
the  salaries  of  commissioned  officers  and  civilian  personnel,  traveling 
expenses,  all  overhead  expenses  of  conducting  this  claims  work 
through  the  calendar  year. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  segregate  those  amounts  and  put  into 
the  hearing  just  what  amount  was  paid  for  each  branch  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  also  find  that  in  the  hearings 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that  I 
referred  to  a  moment  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  not  ask  you  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  I  can  supplement  it  with  another  month's  state- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  take  very  long  to  prepare  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  No,  sir;  it  can  be  prepared  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  kindly  put  m  the  additional  information 
the  committee  will  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  In  connection  with  the  total  which  I  have  stated, 
I  would  like  to  sav  that  total  represents  approximately  2.75  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  in  settlements  during  the  same 
period.  In  other  words,  tne  Government  during  the  year  did  about 
9300,000.000  worth  of  business  in  settling  wim  contractors  at  an 
overhead  expense  of  2.75  per  cent,  which  represents  only  forty-four 
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one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  obligations  that  have 
been  liquidated  during  that  period. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  very  valuable  information.  Coming  down 
to  the  practical  matter  in  connection  with  this  appropriation,  jou 
are  asking  for  $500,000  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Director  of  Sales  asked  for  $400,000.  The  War 
Department  Claims  Board  is  asking  for  $200,000  additional. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  would  be  ^together  $700,000  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  would  be  $700,000,  with  the  $100,000  asked  for 
regular  contingencies  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  on  with  that  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Fairbanks  how  long  a  period  of  time  in  your  opinion  will  it  require  to 
finish  all  of  this  business  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  it  can  never 
come  to  a  100  per  cent  finish,  because  some  of  these  cases  in  which 
we  have  been  unable  to  agree  with  the  contractors  will  undoubtedly 
go  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  but  we  are  making  a  strenuous  effort  to 
complete  the  work,  in  a  practical  sense,  during  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  by  June  30,  19201 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  By  Jime  30,  1920,  and  to  greatly  curtail  the  con- 
tract claims  organization  by  that  time.  There  will  be  some  work 
carried  over  into  the  next  fiscal  year  of  necessity,  but  as  a  large  organ- 
ization we  expect  to  come  to  a  practical  conclusion  by  the  close  of 
this  fiscal  year.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  $200,000  is  a  substantial 
sum  in  itself,  but  compared  with  the  very  large  organization  required 
last  year  it  is  almost  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  These  claims  have  all  been  sui'veyed,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  They  have  all  been  surveyed? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  have  been  gone  over  by  your  subcommittees 
and  by  your  attorneys,  and  about  all  that  remains  to  be  done  now  is  to 
adjudicate  the  differences  between  the  contractors  and  the  Govern- 
ment; is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  that  involves  the  considera- 
tion of  a  vast  amount  of  detail  in  any  number  of  these  contracts. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Has  not  that  detail  all  been  gone  over  in  the  year 
and  a  half  that  these  claims  have  been  pending  ?  Or  at  least  by  the 
end  of  June  they  certainly  will  have  been  gone  over,  will  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  So  far  as  the  preliminary  details  are  concerned, 
that  will  very  largely  have  been  completed  by  that  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  'Then  what  will  oe  •  the  necessity  for  Congress 
appropiiating  any  money  for  personnel  other  than  a  fairly  decent 
sized  board  of  experts  dovai  here,  say  7  or  8,  or  even  10,  to  pass  upon 
these  claims,  as  a  final  adjudicating  body?  What  would  be  the 
necessitv  of  CJongress  appropriating  money  to  carry  any  men  on  the 
pay  roll  after  July  1  next,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  investigation  is 
concerned,  or  the  survey  oi  any  of  the  claims  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Some  of  the  contractors  were  very  dilatory  in 
filing  their  claims  and  in  presenting  the  material  for  the  War 
Department's  examination.  A  certain  amount  of  accounting  m 
some  cases  has  of  necessity  been  entered  upon  which  must  continue 
at  the  plant,  or  elsewhere,  which  will  be  properly  chargeable  to  the 
claims  work. 
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I  think  any  board  of  Regular  Army  officers  which  should  undertake 
the  final  adjudication  of  some  of  these  claims  should  insist  on  having 
expert  advice  to  pass  upon  the  data  submitted  and  the  information 
furnished  in  the  expert's  report.  He  is  the  best  man  to  explain  the 
simificance  of  it  to  a  board  which  has  to  pass  on  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  have  those  experts  now  and  we  have  had  them 
for  months,  and  we  can  continue  them  until  July  1  under  existing 
appropriations.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  reason  there  would 
be  for  putting  in  a  large  appropriation  here  to  continue  men  on  the 
pay  roU  after  July  1  next  to  do  work  which  certainly  has  been  gone 
over?  If  there  is  a  specific  case  here  and  there  that  has  not  yet 
been  surveyed,  they  can  say  we  need  help,  and  they  may  have  those 
cases  surveyed.     You  see  tne  point  I  am  driving  at,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  I  could  make  clear  to  you  the 
great  complexity  of  the  details  in  these  cases  I  think  I  could  make  you 
see  that  tnis  sum  is  not  an  unreasonable  sum  to  continue  the  claims 
settlements  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  work  is  rapidly 
tapering  off  to  an  end.  But  it  will  require  a  considerable  number  of 
clerks  and  stenographers  and  attorneys  and  experts  during  the  fiscal 
year.  Perhaps  no  one  can  estimate  it  exactly,  but  I  think  we  are 
safe  in  asking  for  $200,000  for  that  work.  I  think  the  work  can  be 
accomplishedf or  that  sum. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  appreciate  the  complexity  of  these  claims  fully, 
and  I  know  that  the  average  man,  perhaps,  would  not  know  anything 
about  some  of  the  intricacies  that  are  contained  in  some  of  these  con- 
tracts, and  that  the  Government  could  have  something  put  over  on 
it  every  day  by  the  contractor  if  we  did  not  protect  ourselves  by 
employing  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  Government.  But  we  have 
done  that,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  when  you  have  settled  over 
24,000  claims  and  you  have  your  full  force  of  experts  who  have  been 
working  on  these  claims  which  are  partially  adjudicated,  that  you 
could  get  all  the  data  on  the  others  assembled  by  the  1st  of  July,  and 
that  all  that  would  necessarily  remain  to  be  done  would  be  thepassing 
upon  the  equities  of  the  proposition  by  the  board,  which  has  the 
judicial  function  to  enable  it  to  do  that,  and  we  ought  to  limit  it  to 
that  amount,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  If  I  may  illustrate  in  a  specific  case.  One  verj- 
lai^e  and  difficult  group  of  cases  has  been  the  castor-bean  claims. 
The  Government  contracted  with  some  19  prime  contractors  for  a 
very  large  quantity  of  castor  beans,  and  these  19  prime  contractors 
throughout  the  South  contracted  in  turn  with  some  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  farmers  for  the  growing  of  castor  beans.  The  bean  seed 
for  that  purpose  was  furnished  by  the  Government,  and  in  many 
cases  they  either  did  not  come  up  at  all  or  came  up  in  such  shape 
that  no  beans  grew  on  them.  In  some  cases  they  would  shoot  up 
40  feet  tall,  so  that  they  had  to  cut  them  down  with  an  ax  and 
use  a  stump  puller  to  extract  the  roots.  Every  one  of  those  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  farmers  has  a  claim  which  he  is  entering  through 
the  prime  contractor. 

Mr.  Dent.  Are  they  recognizing  those  claims? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Yes,  sir.  The  matter  of  the  legal  liability  was  a 
very  difficult  one  and  it  took  months  to  estabfish  it.  Now  the 
matter  of  getting  the  data  on  which  to  settle  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
farmers*  claims  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  while  we  are  going 
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to  make  excellent  progress  by  June  30, 1  do  not  think  it  will  be  wound 
up  by  that  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  a  man  of  experience  and  you  would  not 
consider  these  difficult  claims,  would  you? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  No,  sir;  not  e«u;h  one  by  itself. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  a  very  simple  principle  of  eauity  which 
underlies  them,  and  it  seems  to  me  when  you  nave  estaolished  that 
principle  on  one  of  the  claims  you  could  settle  those  cases  as  rapidly 
as  they  would  come  to  you.  I  can  understand  that  when  you  nave 
before  vou  the  case  of  the  mechanism  for  making  platinum  points 
for  shells  and  the  amount  of  platinum  in  a  point,  there  might  be 
some  complications  that  would  require  a  good  deal  of  investigation 
to  find  out  the  relative  factors  of  cost  that  will  enter  into  that.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  fellow  who  planted  his  beans  and  it  did  rain  and  they 
did  not  come  up,  and  he  aid  not  raise  any  beans,  and  the  Govern- 
ment furnished  nim  beans  for  seed,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  there  is 
anything  complicated  about  that. 

Mr.  Fairbanks,  it  is  complicated  once  you  have  conceded  that 
there  is  a  liability  to  determine  the  measure  of  liability  to  each  of 
the  ten  or  twelve  thousand  farmers.  We  require  a  numoer  of  clerks 
to  get  that  information  and  put  it  before  this  board  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  l  will  admit  that  if  the  point  is  to  try  to  figure 
out  some  way  whereby  the  Government  can  be  held  responsible  on 
a  thing  of  that  kind  it  would  be  a  rather  complicated  proposition. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  understand  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  replace,  these  civilians  on  this  board  oy  June 
30  with  commissioned  officers.     Is  that  not  true,  Mr.  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  make  that  clear.  We 
expect  to  curtail  this  organization  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
turn  it  over  practically  to  the  Regular  Army  organization.  We  have 
some  Regular  Army  officers  working  with  us  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  assume  they  will  be  utilized  and  some  others  will  be  gotten 
in  before  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  you  do  that  then  their  salaries  will  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  item  for  the  pay  of  the  Army,  and  we  can  cut  this 
appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  May  \  call  attention  to  the  appropriation  side  of  it  ? 
Thus  far  we  have  been  settling  these  claims  by  paying  the  over- 
head of  the  organization  out  of  different  appropriations  in  the  Army 
appropriation  bill.  Beginning  with  July  1  there  yrHl  be  no  authority 
for  paying  for  the  work  of  the  board  settling  Ordnance  contracts 
out  of  the  Quartermaster  appropriations.  We  should  have  after 
that  time  whatever  clerical  force  is  necessary  to  complete  whatever 
work  remains  after  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  we  should 
have  for  that  force  some  definite  appropriation,  to  pay  the  clerical 
force  necessary  to  permit  that  board,  however  it  may  be  composed, 
whether  of  civilians  or  commissioned  officers,  to  function. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  asking  for  $200,000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  enable  you  to  go  ahead  with  this  work  of  adjustment. 
How  So  you  propose  to  expend  that  money?  How  much  will  be 
required  tor  each  Jtem  provided  for?  What  I  mean  is  this:  I  would 
like  to  have  a  general  statement  showing  that  so  much  is  to  be  used 
for  legal  expenses,  so  much  for  this'kind  of  an  investigation,  so  much 
for  that  kind  of  an  investigation,  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Fairbanks.  The  estimate  has  not  been  made  up  in  just  that 
way,  but  I  think  I  can  answer  the  substance  of  your  question.  We 
have  taken  the  current  expenses  and  taken  what  we  have  regarded 
as  a  reasonable  fraction  of  that  and  projected  it  into  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Dent.  What  is  the  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  In  connection  with  the  War  Department  Claims 
Board,  the  working  expense  for  the  last  month  of  that  board,  ex- 
clusive of  its  numerous  subsidiary  boards,  was  about  $27,000.  For 
the  entire  year  at  that  rate  it  would  be  approximately  $325,000. 

Now,  for  the  first  quarter 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  That  was  for  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  The  War  Department  Claims  Board. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  asking,  as  I  understand,  for  $200,000 
for  the  entire  fiscal  year  1921  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks,  i  es,  sir.  I  am  explaining  the  proportions.  For 
the  first  quarter  of  the  next  fiscal  year  we  estimated  that  the  expenses 
for  the  War  Department  Claims  Board  would  be  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  present  monthly  expenditures,  and  each  succeeding  quarter 
reduces  that  sum  50  per  cent,  reaching  a  total  of  $70,000  for  the  War 
Department  Claims  Board  for  the  year  1921.  There  is  a  similar 
decreasing  scale  for  the  War  Department  Board  of  Appraisers,  cost- 
ing $30,000,  and  a  similar  decreasing  scale  of  expenditure  for  the 
Board  of  Contract  Adjustment,  costing  $100,000,  or  a  total  of  $200,000 
for  those  activities  which  we  group  under  the  head  of  claims  settle- 
ment as  a  whole.  I  should  explain  that  the  bureau  boards  or  local 
boards  I  have  spoken  of  will  rapidly  go  out  of  existence  and  the 
remaining  functions  of  those  boards  will  be  concentrated  in  these 
boards  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  say  you  testified  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  having  charge  of  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill?  Did  you  ask  for  an 
appropriation  from  that  committee  for  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  No,  sir.     They  asked  for  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  are  asking  for  no  appropriation  from  that  com- 
mittee ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No  appropriation  was  asked  for  there;  no  estimate 
was  submitted  for  the  War  Department  Claims  Board  to  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  desire  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  I  would  like  to  ask  permission  to  file  a  compre- 
hensive statement  which  will  show  the  accomplishments  of  this 
claims  organization  from  the  time  of  the  armistice  up  to  date  and 
incorporate  it  as  a  part  of  my  testimony,  because  I  believe  the  work 
has  been  economically,  conscientiously  and  well  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Government. 

The  Chaibman.  "You  would  not  delay  the  printing  of  the  hearings 
if  that  request  were  granted,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  I  think  I  could  furnish  it  within  a  couple  of  days, 
if  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  satisfactory. 
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War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

Director  of  Munitions^ 
Waahingtcn,  D.  C,  March  i7,  J9S0. 
Hon.  Julius  Kahn*, 

Chairman  Military  Affairs  Committee, 

Hoiue  of  RepreientativeSf   Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  permission  given  me  by  your  subcommittee,  I  am  transmit- 
ting herewith,  for  inclusion  in  my  testimony,  two  statements  summarizing  the  work 
which  has  been  supervised  by  the  War  Department  Claims  Board. 

The  first  of  these  (Exhibit  1)  shows  the  progress  made  in  adjusting  contracts  of  the 
War  Department,  both  formal  and  informal,  suspended  after  the  armistice. 

The  second  (Exhibit  2)  shows  the  expense  incurred  in  the  accomplishment  ol  this 
work  by  the  War  Department  Claims  Board  and  its  numerous  bureau  and  field  agencies 
for  a  period  of  14  months  ending  February  29,  1920,  and  for  the  month  of  February, 
1920.  To  this  exhibit  is  attached  an  itemized  statement  (Exhibit  2  A)  of  such  expense 
for  the  month  of  February,  which  is  submitted  in  response  to  your  own  request  during 
the  hearing.  ^ 

One  of  me  members  of  the  committee  requested  a  l|st  of  the  employees  engaged  in 
the  adjustment  of  contracts  at  per  diem  rates  of  $50  to  $75.  Such  a  statement  is  also 
submitted  herewith  (Exhibit  3).  It  should  be  understood  that  these  men  are  experts 
in  en^neering,  chemistrv,  law,  and  various  technical  subjects,  who  have  had  Ions 
practical  experience  in  their  several  professions.  Most  of  them  devote!  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  time  to  this  Government  service. 

So  far  from  there  having  been  any  tendency  by  these  men,  or  other  assistants,  to 
prolong  their  work  in  order  to  hold  such  positions,  the  difficulty  has  been  of  directly 
opposite  character,  namely,  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  retain,  in  the  face  of 
commercial  comj^etition,  men  qualified  in  experience  and  judgment  to  carry  on  the 
responsible  and  involved  business  and  legal  negotiations  in  settlements  with  con- 
tractors. 

During  my  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  there  was  read  into  the  record  by 
the  committee  a  quotation  from  a  statistical  report  of  the  War  Department  stating  the 
number  of  contracts  remaining  to  be  liquidated  and  concluding  with  the  following 
statement: 

"Assuming  that  future  liquidation  can  be  effected  at  the  same  rate  as  has  obtained 
in  the  past,  the  cost  of  liquidating  the  3,149  contracts  of  known  value  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $251,582,000." 

This  lasit  figure  was  not  compiled  by  the  War  Department  Claims  Board,  and  it 
Hhould  not  be  taken  as  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  yet  to  be  expended  in 
(Contract  settlements.  While  an  accurate  estimate  is  impossible,  the  sum  yet  to  be 
paid  out,  in  my  judgment,  will  not  exceed  $150,000,000,  and  of  this  amount  a  con- 
siderable portion  will  be  applied  as  tJie  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  advances 
from  the  War  Credits  Board  to  contractors.  The  fi^e  quoted  above,  from  the  War 
Department  statement,  evidently  did  not  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  substantial 
partial  payments  have  already  been  made  on  many  of  the  contracts  not  yet  finally 
adjustea.  I  make  this  explanation  to  correct  any  possible  misapprehension  that  the 
Treasury  will  be  called  upon  for  so  large  an  amount  as  $250,000,000. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunit}^  afforded  me  by  your  committee  to  lay 
before  it  the  work  of  the  War  Department  Claims  Board. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Joseph  Fairbanks, 
Vice  Chairman  War  Department  Claims  Boaird, 
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Exhibit  2-A. 

Operation  co8t  of  War  Department  Claims  Board  and  all  hoards  under  its  jurisdiction  for 

the  mxmth  of  February,  1920. 


I. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


CommlssioDed  and 
civilian  ptfwnnel. 


Salaries. 


War  Department  Claims  Board 131 ,  331 .  S3 

Air  flervice Claims  Board 88,223.42 

Board  of  Appraisers 11,405.83 

Board  of  Contract  Adjustment SO,  366. 11 

Construction  Claims  Board 583.06 

Chemical  Warfare  Service 701.67 

Engineer  Claims  Board 400.00 

Ordnance  Claims  Board  1 218,552.51 

Purchase  Claims  Board 0,160.48 

Siimal  Corps  Claims  Board '  1, 150. 70 

Transportation  Claims  Board '  10,966.67 


Traveling 
expenses. 


82,301.35 

1,633.71 

872.74 

076.27 

16.06 

06.41 

47.32 

10,676.03 

146.34 


OfRoe 

rentals 

and  other 

overhead. 


81,000.00 


Other 

expenses 
entering 

into 
claims. 


Total. 


1840.72 

678.88 

11,467.17 

220.14 

1.02 


Total '  372,063.37 


833,583.18 

41,007.85 

13,047.40 

62,800.55 

821.25 

700.10 

447.32 

271,340.31 

0,336.82 

1,150.70 

11,475.07 


s 446,457.64 


I  For  details,  see  Exhibit  A,  attached. 

'Total  operating  cost  of  all  claims  boards  for  the  month  of  February,  1000,  is  8446,457.64. 

A.  The  outstanding  obligations  at  the  time  of  curtailment  of  such  contracts  and  agreements  which  were 
settled  during  February,  IMO,  Is  8252,257,040.46,  of  which  the  total  operating  cost  is  eighteen  one-hundredths 
of  1  percent. 

B .  The  amoimt  approved  by  said  boards  in  both  partial  and  final  settlements  and  awards  is  825,651 ,502.79, 
of  which  the  total  operating  cost  is  seventy-four  one-hundredths  of  l  per  cent. 

C.  The  savings  effected  byflnal  payments  approved  in  cancellation  of  outstanding  obligations  settled 
during  February,  1030,  is  8ZX),162,XI6.64,  of  which  the  total  operating  cost  Is  twenty  one-himdredths  of  1 
percent. 

NoTK.— The  stmi  of  B  and  C  does  not  equal  A  for  the  reason  that  partial  payments  were  made  during 
the  year  1019  and  January,  1030,  on  contracts  and  agreements  which  were  finally  settled  during  February, 
1020,  and  are,  therefore,  not  included  in  the  amount  apprm^ed. 

Exhibit  A. — Ordnance  claims  boards. 


1.  Washington  Board 837,505. 

2.  BostonTMass 14,081. 

3.  Bridgeport .  Conn 6,166. 

4.  Chicago,  111 30,105. 

5.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 10,318. 

6.  Cleveland,  Ohio 23,702. 

7.  Detroit,  Mich 15,468. 

8.  NewYork,N.  Y 33,008. 

0.  Philadelphia.  Pa 88,744. 

10.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 1,055. 

U.  Rochwter,  N.  Y 1,517. 

12.  Rock  Island,  Arsenal 163 


Commissioned  and 
civilian  personnel. 


Salaries       Traveling 
oaianea.      expenses. 


13.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

14.  Toronto,  Canada. . . 

15.  Watertown  Arsenal, 


Toul. 


5,500. 
35. 
1,004. 


28 
81 
28 
04 
70 
70 
57 
05 
18 
00 
73 
33 
70 
00 
10 


8081.56 

230.21 

406,30 

1,080.24 

1,451.05 

1,182.00 

375.47 

021.76 

t,  W7. 94 

148.08 

581.41 


337.16 
'*83.'74 


218,553.51  I    10,076.02 


omoe 

rentals 
and  other 
overhead. 


•012.02 

344.08 
901.00 
475.00 
1,604.07 
1,210.00 
2,018.63 
3,774.40 


104.12 

50.00 

140.03 


12,435.15 


Other  ex- 
penses 
entering 
into  claims. 


8217.23 

1,750.51 

1,736.66 

6,820.80 

3,834.43 

1,610.11 

3,476.87 

5,0(M.39 

4,080.80 

500.00 

106.48 

36.50 

364.28 

65.00 

68.48 


Total. 


828,794.07 

17,874.48 

8,643.22 

48,915.98 

16,080. 14 

28,188.97 

90,530.91 

41,848.83 

48,605.73 

1,708.9 

2,311.74 

339.92 

0,353.07 

100.00 

1,150.41 


29,676.63  \    371,340.31 
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Exhibit  3. 


Beporl  of  civilian  personnel,  employed  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  War  Departmen  t 
ClaiTTis  Board  at  compensation  of  from  $50  to  f75  per  diem. 


Nam«. 


Designation. 


Qoodrtch,  E .  P Special  technical  adviser . 


littconihe,  Henry. 


Rate  per 
diem. 


Dorr.  (J    n 


Special  adviser  to  Secretary 
of  War  upon  appeals  from 
Board  of  Contract  Adjust- 
ment. 


do. 


Enni«»,  \V.  I) 


Ooodalo.  R.  r 

Hixon,  .V.  W 

Special  technical  advLsrr. 


Special  adWwr  to  Secretary 
of  War  upon  anpeals  frorn 
Board  of  Contract  Adjust- 
ment, and  member  War. 
I>enartment  Claims  Board 

Special  technical  adviser 


Lehman,  Herbert  H. .   Special  adviser  to  Secretary 

I  of  War  upon  appeals  from 
I  Board  of  rontraet  Adjusts 
I     roent. 


1 

I 

Marsh,  Robert  Mc0...i  Special  technical  adviser. 


Neville.  Charles | do. 

Rogers,  FredE | do. 


Scott,  Campbell 


.do. 


175 


75 


50 


50 


.'lO 


5'> 


50 


50 


50 
50 


SO 


Daties. 


Chairman  plant  valuation  group,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  Cltv. 
Charged  with  valuation  of  certain 
plants  throughout  the  United  States 
used  or  constru'^ted  for  the  manufiac- 
ture  of  munitions^  the  value  of  which 
must  be  determined  in  the  settlement 
of  claims.  Employed  only  a  few  days 
each  month. 

Consulted  in  Vcw  Yor'r  from  time  to  time 
in  connection  with  aopeals  made  direct 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  decisions 
of  the  Board  of  Contract  Adjustment. 
Fx.Judge,  United  States  circuit  coi'rt 
of  anneals. 

Consulted  In  Vew  York  from  time  to  time 
in  connection  with  anpeals  made  direct 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  decision.^ 
of  the  Board  of  Contract  Adjustment. 
Formerly  Assistant  Director  of  Muni- 
tions and  acting  chairman  War  Depart- 
ment C'laims  Board. 

Emploved  from  time  to  ti.f  e  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  intriiatc  '  Iai)>  k  ol  a 
me^'h^iral  nature  r>aTTlring  technkai 
ad vicn .  Engaged  on  ly  a  few  days  each 
month. 

In  a'^ive  charge  of  anneal^  from  the 
Board  of  Contra^^t  .Vdju^tmrni  made 
direct  to  th'»  Se'rctar-  of  War:  al«o 
member  War  Department  Claims 
Board. 

Technical  invcHtigalion  of  chcnical 
clai>ris.  E'  iployed  only  a  Jew  days 
"3"h  "lonth. 

Consulted  in  New  York  from  time  lo 
time  in  connection  with  appeals  made 
direct  to  the  Secretary  of  War  from 
decisions  of  the  Board  of  Contract 
Adjustment.  Formerly  lieutenant 
colonel  and  assistant  to  Director  of 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  and 
member  War  Department  Claims 
Board.  Appointed  at  150  per  diem, 
but  has  declined  to  receive  compensa- 
tion. 

Special  member  War  Department  Claims 
Board  for  Air  Service.  Averages  3 
davs  per  week. 

In  diarge  of  all  matters  of  accoimtancy 
and  audit  in  the  investigation  of  claims. 

Consulted  and  employed  on  claims  in- 
volving extensive  engineering  or  me- 
chanical features.  Engaged  only  a 
few  days  each  month. 

Member  War  Department  Claims  Board 
and  Chief  of  Technical  Section.  En- 
gaged on  claims  Involving  engineering 
and  salvage  problems. 


SURPLUS   SALES  DIVISION. 


Gen.  Lord.  In  the  Book  of  Estimates  there  is  a  mistake  in  tho 
printed  estimate  submitted  which  was  $500,000  instead  of  S400,000 
as  given.  To  the  estimate  there  should  be  added  the  $200,000  asked 
for  oy  Mr.  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Fields.  That  would  make  $700,000  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  the  Director  of  Sales  asked  for  $400,000. 
Mr.  Morse,  the  Director  of  Sales,  is  prepared  to  make  a  statement. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  included  in  this? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  $500,000,  as  I  understand,  is  S100,000  for 
contingencies  of  the  Army,  and  the  other  $400,000  for  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  Sales. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  prior  to  the  war  that  ran  around  about 
$25,000  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  In  1917  it  was  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Morse.  Mr. 
Morse,  will  you  kindly  give  to  the  reporter  your  full  name  and  title  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  C.  MOBSE,  DIBECTOR  OF  SALES,  WAR 

DEPABTMEITT. 

Mr.  Morse.  You  are  all  familiar  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  prob- 
lem that  faced  the  War  Department  in  the  disposition  of  the  surplus 
material  on  hand  after  the  armistice.  You  Know  that  there  was 
organized  a  branch  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of 
the  General  Staff,  known  as  the  Director  of  Sales  Branch,  for  control 
and  administrative  purposes,  and  the  Office  of  Director  of  Sales 
functions  not  only  under  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic,  but  is  in  constant  contact  with  Mr.  Crowell,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  in  many  instances  direct  contact  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

The  Chairman.  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  the  organization  of  the  War  Department  for 
the  disposition  of  surplus  property  acquired  for  the  war  purposes  is 
divided  into  two  parts;  one,  the  central  office  of  the  Director  of  Sales, 
and  the  other  operative  sales  imits,  which  are  a  part  of  each  individual 
bureau  or  particular  service  having  a  surplus  for  sale.  Under  the 
Director  of  Sales  we  have  tried  to  centralize  the  control  of  the  sale  of 
all  of  the  property,  determine  policies  to  be  applied  by  all  of  the 
various  bureaus,  and  coordinate  their  sales  activities.  We  have 
developed  a  small  personnel  to  study  the  problems  facing  the  War 
Department  in  the  disposition  of  its  surplus,  both  as  to  markets,  the 
prices  to  be  obtained,  and  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  its  sale, 
and  the  uses  to  which  the  material  could  be  put. 

We  have  centralized  the  publicity  and  the  advertising  of  the  surplus 
property  in  order  that  there  would  not  be  publicity  issued  which  was 
conflicting  to  the  general  policies  of  the  War  Department,  and  we 
have  centralized  our  activities  in  advertising  so  that  there  would  not 
be  duplication  of  the  advertising,  and  have  carried  on  campaigns  to 
stimulate  the  sales  in  the  various  bureaus  of  the  War  Department. 
The  War  Department  has  also  asked  the  Director  of  Sales  to  set  up 
a  unit  of  control  to  handle  departmental  transfers  imder  various  acts 
which  have  been  passed  by  wnich,  either  with  or  without  funds,  War 
Department  property  is  transferred  to  other  governmental  depart- 
ments, and  we  have  acted  in  this  capacitv  for  the  last  few  months, 
centralizing  the  control  and  providing  for  t6e  distribution  and  trai^fer 
of  this  property.     This  unit  handles  from  90  to  250  requisitions 

daily. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  anyone  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
methods  and  activities  of  the  War  Department  in  sales  of  surplus 
prompt  information  by  means  of  a  sales  information  service. 
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In  the  Director  of  Sales  office  is  handled  practically  all  sales  of 
property  to  foreign  countries,  except  such  sales  as  were  made  under 
United  States  Liquidation  Commission. 

We  have  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Mil- 
itary Intelligence  to  assist  them  in  «yery  way  possible  to  protect  the 
Grovemment  against  frauds  in  the  sale  of  surplus  property,  of  which 
there  has  been  more  or  less  evidence  at  certain  times. 

The  functions  of  the  bureaus  and  the  Director  of  Sales  office  are 
these:  It  is  the  function  of  the  bureau  to  supply  a  monthly  inventory 
of  the  surplus  available  for  sale  in  that  bure&u  and  this  inventory  is 
used  in  working  out  plans  and  policies  for  sales  as  well  as  matters  in 
connection  with  interdepartmental  transfers. 

A  bureau,  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  to  sell,  sends  in  what  we  term 
'^  a  clearance  request,''  with  recommendation  as  to  how  they  want  to 
sell  the  article.  The  office  of  the  Director  of  Sales  studies  the  prop- 
osition and  makes  certain  recommendations,  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing the  bureau's  recommendation,  and  then,  if  clearance  is  granted, 
the  bureau  actually  consummates  the  sale,  except  in  certain  instances, 
dehvers  the  material  and  collects  the  money,  deposits  the  funds  in 
the  Treasury,  and  makes  report  to  the  Director  of  Sales  of  the  com- 

fJeted  sale.  I  want  to  bring  out  that  the  Director  of  Sales  can  only 
unction  after  the  Regular  &nj  Establishment  has  declared  material 
surplus.  We  have  no  control  over  the  declaration  of  the  surplus.  I 
brin^  that  out  because  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  an  appropria- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  problem  we  are  facing 
is  undefined  as  to  extent  at  the  present  time,  due  to  the  fact  that 
although  we  know  there  is  going  to  be  a  large  additional  surplus 
declarra  it  is  a  physical  impossibilit^r  for  a  complete  declaration  to 
be  made  at  this  time.  For  instance,  in  the  Quartermaster  General's 
Department  they  have  millions  of  yards  of  Melton  cloth,  olive-drab 
imiform  cloth.  You  are  all  aware  that  during  the  war  uniform  cloth 
was  purchased  practicaUv  from  any  and  every  one  who  could  make 
such  cloth,  and  they  had  any  number  of  shades  and  apparently  any 
number  of  grades.  The  Quartermaster  General  has  picked  certain 
shades  and  grades  which  he  would  like  to  keep,  but  it  means  a  physical 
inspection  of  the  whole  lot  that  was  purchased  by  a  specialist  m  order 
to  select  the  lots  tiiaA  should  be  kept  and  the  lots  to  be  declared 
surplus,  and  in  that  instance  alone  it  will  probably  be  four  or  five 
months  before  they  are  in  a  position  to  make  final  declaration  of  the 
surplus. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  cloth  to  be  mspected  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  figures  that  I  could  give  now  would  have  to  be 
from  memory,  but  I  will  answer  that  question  in  the  record. 

NoTB. — Fifteen  million  yards  of  16,  18,  20,  22,  28,  30,  and  32-oimce  melton  cloth 
on  hand  March  1,  1920,  in  War  Department. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  not  this  cloth  all  inspected  when  it  came  int 

Mr.  Morse.  It  was  accepted  but  not  marKed  as  to  the  grading  of 
color  or  quality  of  cloth.  Cloth  was  accepted  that  they  would  not 
use  during  peace  time. 

Mr.  Fields.  That  inspection  is  to  determine  what  they  want  to 
keep  1 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  picking  out  what  they  want  both 
as  to  color  and  grade. 
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Kr,  Fields.  And  the  proposition  of  the  department  is  to  keep  a 
supply  on  hand  for  an  instant  emergency  t 

Mr.  Morse.  They  are  going  to  keep  a  certain  supply  on  hand  for 
uniforms  and  for  emergendes.  The  quantity  they  keep  on  hand  I 
can  not  tell  anything  about  as  I  hare  nothing  to  do  with  the  figuring 
of  the  requirements. 

The  Chaibmak .  Prior  to  the  war  we  had  been  building  up  a  reserve 
of  clothingi  shoes,  rifles,  and  other  commodities  used  by  the  soldiers, 
and  I  presume  the  poUey  of  the  department  is  to  continue  to  hold  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  this  material  for  reserve.    Is  that  your  understanding  f 

Mr.  MoBSE.  That  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  an  establishment  have  you  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  personnel  of  the  Director  of  Sales  reached  a 
maximum  about  a  month  after  I  became  Director  of  Sales. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  became  Director  of  Sales  on  October  22,  1919,  on  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Hare  on  account  of  illness.  About  a  month  later 
the  Director  of  Sales'  office  reached  a  personnel  of  182,  with  a  pay 
roll  of  approximately  S35,000;  the  personnel  as  of  March  24  had  been 
reduced  27  per  cent,  or  to  132,  and  the  pay-roU  23  per  cent  to  $27,000 
in  round  fibres.  In  addition  to  that  there  has  been,  and  is  now,  an 
overBeas  omce  which  originally  consisted  of  27  people;  in  October, 
when  I  took  over  the  worK,  it  consisted  of  19  people,  and  on  March  23 
consisted  of  5,  and  4  of  the  5  are  sailing  from  Belgium  to-day  on  their 
return.  The  overseas  organization  is  closed  up  with  the  exception 
of  one  man  whose  pay  wiU  not  come  out  of  the  controgencies  but  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  machinery  and  tools  to  Sel^iun  and  to 
Prance ;  there  has  to  be  some  representative  of  the  War  Department 
there  in  connection  with  the  final  adjustment  of  these  sales. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  reduce  the  personnel  of  your 
department? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  in  front  of  me  now,  16  resignations;  I  can  not 
re<luce,  if  the  work  is  to  continue  with  the  volume  that  is  in  si^t, 
materially  below  that  point  for  some  little  time  to  come.  The  ques- 
tion of  how  much  surplus  is  to  be  sold  is  a  problem  which  has  given 
me  a  peat  deal  of  concern.  A  year  ago  a  ^ees  was  made  that  there 
woulclbo  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  material  in  the  United  States  to 
bo  sold.  That  was  a  pure  guess.  In  October,  after  nearly  a  year  of 
oporutioi),  the  best  estimate  which  could  be  obtained  on  the  Basis  of 
what  was  declared  surplus  and  in  sight  was  one  and  a  half  billion. 
Wo  have,  to  date,  actually  disposed  of  or  have  available  for  disposi- 
tion $1,900,000,000.  Within  the  last  month  we  have  added  to  our 
dorlarod  surplus  over  $300,000,000  of  material  that  had  never  been 
doolnrod  as  surplus  before. 

Tho  CiiAiUMAN.  Is  that  included  in  the  $1,900,000,000? 

Mr.  MoRSK,  It  is  because  I  have  these  figures  up  to  date.  In  talk- 
ing with  Mr.  Crowell  yesterday  he  wanted  me  to  tell  you  that  in  the 
inventory  of  the  War  Department,  which  will  be  completed  between 
now  and*  Juno  1,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  turned  over  for  sale  an 
additional  surplus;  he  does  not  know  how  much.  The  reouirements 
of  tlvo  Army  had  been  figured  up,  until  the  last  few  weeks,  on  the 
basis  of  an  Army  of  500,000,  ancl  are  now  beins  figured  on  an  Army 
of  300,000.     Tlio  probability  is  that  there  wiu  be  a  proportionate 
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added  surplus  turned  over  for  sale  by  reason  of  such  reduction.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  more  accurately  what  the  problem  is  that  is 
ahead  of  us.  I  wish  I  knew,  because  if  I  did  I  could  laj  out  my  sales 
policy  with  that  in  mind  and  clean  up  in  a  certain  penod  of  time. 

The  problem  that  has  been  and  is  now  before  us  is  this:  We  have 
always  in  front  of  us  the  fact  that  we  are  liquidating  probably  the 
biggest  enterprise  ever  known  in  the  world  of  its  kind;  the  property  of 
110,000,000  stockholders,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  War  Department  to  return  to  these  stockholders  as  large 
an  amount  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

Keeping  that  in  mind  and  also  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  both 
Congress  and  the  administration  are  mterested  in  the  question  of  the 
hi^h  cost  of  living,  certain  policies  have  been  worked  out,  as  follows: 
We  have  issued  orders  that  all  subsistence  and  certain  items  of  cloth- 
ing and  equipage  will  be  sold  as  nearly  as  practicable  du*ect  to  the 
consumer,  and  keeping  that  in  mind  we  first  worked  for  months  to  get 
community  organizations  to  sell  the  materials  for  us. 

That  was  slow  work,  but  we  were  finally  successful  in  distributing 
nearly  $9,000,000  worth  in  that  way,  and  we  then  tried,  at  the  su^es- 
tion  of  Congress,  a  combination  of  parcel-post  sales  through  the  rost 
Office  Department,  moving  about  $2,000,000  worth,  but  found  that 
the  mechanism  of  neither  department  was  adapted  for  a  mail-order 
business.  A  policy  was  then  adopted  of  estaolishing  and  opening 
retail  stores  for  items  which  could  oe  handled  in  that  way,  ana  some 
thirty-odd  stores  were  opened  and  have  been  running  since  the  latter 
part  of  September.  The  last  report  of  the  day  before  yesterday 
showed  something  over  $30,000,000  worth  had  been  disposed  of  in 
this  way;  the  prices  established  being  (as  nearly  as  possible)  on  the 
basis  of  20  per  cent  below  ordinary  retail  market  prices.  These  stores 
have  been  operated  at  a  direct  cost  to  the  Government  of  less  than  10 
per  cent,  and  we  have  sold  through  these  stores  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  items  put  on  sale.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  they  must  be 
closed  up  on  account  of  the  increase  of  cost  and  the  decrease  in  the 
items  salable  in  that  way. 

Other  than  these  items  it  is  the  policy  to  sell  everything  in  this 
country  that  we  can  find  a  market  tor  here.  It  is  the  policy  to  sell 
for  casn  eveiything  that  can  be  sold  for  cash,  even  at  some  sacrifice 
in  price,  below  long-term  credits.  Further  than  that  we  have  articles 
which  do  not  have  a  ready  market  in  this  country,  such  as  railroad 
material  which  was  made  for  continental  standards  and  can  not  be 
used  in  this  country  on  account  of  safety  methods,  gauges,  and  such 
thin^  as  that;  and  are  offering  such  items  for  export  sale.  These 
policies  have  been  consistently  carried  out. 

The  Chaibman.  In  that  connection  I  was  informed  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  Navy  Department  refused  to  buy  some  canned  food 
products  that  were  declared  surplus  by  the  War  Department  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  not  good  enough  for  the  Navy;  can  you 
tell  us  something  about  that? 

Mr.  Morse,  fliat,  I  think,  was  not  in  connection  with  canned 
food  but  was  in  connection  with  frozen  beef. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  War  Department  last  July  had  in  round  figures 
65,000,000  pounds  of  frozen  boof  in  freezers,  purchased  for  shipment 
overseas,  purchased  on  specifications  which  nad  been  shghtly  lowered 
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from  the  Army  standard  in  order  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity.  ■  Our 
records  will  show  that  beginning  early  in  July,  1919,  this  beef  was 
offered  to  the  Navy  Department,  as  we  considered  they  could  take  a 
large  quantity  of  it  for  their  use.  The  Quartermaster  General's  Office 
by  letter  over  the  Secretary's  signature  made  an  offer,  and  were  in- 
formed that  our  frozen  beef  did  not  meet  the  Navy's  specifications,  and 
that  they  were  not  interested  in  it.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  that  and 
followed  it  up,  and  have  a  file  of  correspondence  in  my  office  which 
passed  between  us,  and  I  am  compelled  to  say  to-day  that  we  have 
sold  no  frozen  beef  to  the  Navy  Department.  In  connection  with 
frozen  beef  the  situation  has  developed  like  this:  It  is  going  on  nine 
months  since  it  was  first  declared  surplus,  but  part  was  afterwards 
withdrawn  from  surplus,  about  33,000,000  pounds,  and  we  have 
endeavored  through  publicity  and  personal  campaign  to  sell  the 
remaining  surplus  to  tne  pubUc,  but  it  is  frozen  beef. 

The  public  is  not  in  the  habit  of  handling  frozen  beef.  It  can  be 
handled  only  in  car-load  lots  and  the  ordinary  butcher  can  not 
handle  a  car-load,  neither  has  he  proper  facilities  for  de-freezing.  Our 
efforts  also  met  with  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  and  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  sell  this  beef,  although  we  offered  to  deliver  it  in 
car-load  lots  to  any  city  in  the  United  States  at  20  per  cent  below 
that  day's  Chicago  price  for  similar  beef.  We  have  moved  and 
will  move  in  this  way  in  the  neighborhood  of  11,000,000  pounds 
which  leaves  us  with  something  like  20,000,000  pounds  surplus. 
I  found  that  Belgium  was  buying  large  quantities  of  frozen  beef 
and  told  the  Secretary  and  assistant  secretary  of  War  that  in  my 
opinion  we  could  not  afford  to  wait  very  much  longer  to  get  rid  oif 
this  frozen  beef,  as  it  was  costing  us  for  storage  to  keep  it,  and  was 
getting  older  every  day;  certain  States  have  laws  under  which  frozen 
beef  can  not  be  sold  if  it  has  been  in  storage  over  a  certain  length  of 
time.  We  have  to-day  practically  completed  contracts  wiiSx  the 
Belgian  Government  for  25,000,000  pounds  at  15  and  16  cents  per 
pound  as  against  10  J  to  11 J  cents  in  this  country.  I  believe  if  they 
should  decide  to  turn  over  to  us  any  further  surplus  of  it  we  will 
be  able  to  move  the  other  in  the  same  way.  It  was  not  exported, 
however,  and  I  did  not  recommend  exporting  until  I  was  convinced 
that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  dispose  of  all  of  it  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  Navy  paying  for  its  frozen  beef  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  seen  a  report  that  it  was  paying  as  high  as  18 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  offer  did  you  make  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment on  this  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  never  got  to  the  point  where  they  asked  us  for  a 
price. 

The  Chairman.  Wherein  did  they  claim  it  was  deficient  in  speci- 
fications as  against  the  beef  used  by  the  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Their  principal  claim  was  that  it  was  light  weight. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  contain  enough  fats? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  made  the  claim  that  it  did  not  meet  the  Navy's 
specifications  for  beef,  principally  because  it  was  underweight.  If 
you  care,  I  can  submit,  either  for  the  record  or  to  you,  the  complete 
file  of  papers  which  go  into  detail  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  this  sub- 
committee to  have  an  inspection  of  those  letters. 
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Mr.  Morse.  I  will  send  them  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  did  this  beef  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  not  the  figures  in  front  of  me,  but  will  obtain 
them.  I  presume  they  were  considerably  higher.  [Average  cost  25^ 
cents.] 

Mr.  Greene.  You  made  some  mention  of  Navy  specifications  as 
to  beef;  are  they  different  from  the  Army  with  reference  to  the  man- 
ner of  packing,  or  is  there*  a  difference  as  to  the  character  of  the  meat 
and  the  quality  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  As  far  as  I  know  they  do  not  differ  as  to  character 
and  quality,  except  as  quality  may  be  a  matter  of  weight. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  I  was  trying  to  bring  out  is  that  there  seems 
to  be  instances  between  departments  of  the  Government  that  one 
will  decide  that  they  can  live  on  what  is  rejected  utterly  by  another. 
I  wondered  whether  that  was  the  question  in  this  thing. 

Mr.  Morse.  From  my  personal  inspection  of  the  papers  that  have 
passed — I  am  not  a  meat  man  and  do  not  know  anything  about  meat 
except  to  eat  it — their  criticism  was  principally  technical. 

Mr.  Greene,  The  point  I  want  to  learn  is  whether  the  Navy  has 
a  standard  as  to  the  nutrition  of  beef  which  differs  from  that  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  not  my  understanding. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  neavier  beef  comes  from 
steers,  that  is,  three  or  four  jreaxs  old  and  not  from  cows,  heifers,  and 
yearlings,  and  that  the  heavier  grade  is  usually  higher  in  price  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  correct,  i  believe. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  I  used  to  ship  live  stock  to  Chicago 
market,  they  had  some  rule  of  that  kind  and  you  could  get  better 
prices  for  large  steers  and  naturally  if  the  Navy  is  buying  that  class 
of  beef  they  are  buying  the  best  beef.  I  believe  that  the  Army 
should  have  just  as  good  beef  as  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman,  xou  say  you  can  not  inform  the  committee  as  to 
the  price  the  Navy  is  paymg  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  not  exact  knowledge  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  a  price  to  the  Navy  on  this  frozen 
beef? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  ever  got  so  far  as  to  quote 
a  price ;  the  price  of  beef  is  a  fluctuating  price.  We  told  them  that 
if  they  were  interested  and  would  consider  a  purchase  we  were 
positive  some  mutual  arrangement  could  be  worked  out  as  to  price. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  they  informed  you  that  the  beef  was 
not  up  to  their  standard? 

Mr.  Morse.  In  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navv  from  the  Attorney  General  I  recall  a  statement  he  made,  that 
the  Deef  which  the  Army  held  was  largely  corn  fed  while  the  beef  the 
Navy  was  buying  was  largely  erass  fed,  and  it  seemed  to  be  his 
opinion  there  was  something  in  favor  of  the  Army  beef. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  on 
the  subject? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  submit  that  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

January  3,  1920. 
Hon.  JosEPHUs  Daniels, 

Secretary  of  Navy,  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Since  our  recent  conference,  at  which  time  you  remem- 
ber the  question  of  frozen  meat  in  storage  owned  by  the  Army  was  taken  up,  we  have 
been  able  to  dispose  of,  through  the  raihoad  Administration,  certain  quantities  of 
this  meat,  but  I  understand  that  the  Navy  has  refused  to  confirm  the  same,  as  a  result 
of  a  slight  difference  in  the  specifications  of  this  meat. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  objection  that  your 
department  has  to  this  meat  is  in  trimming.  The  Army  beef  has  a  special  trimming, 
having  the  neck  off,  the  foreskin  off,  kidney  suet  out,  and  the  shank  on  the  hind 
quarter  off,  which  is  an  advantage  of  approximately  %^  per  hundredweight  over  com- 
mercial beef.  Furthermore,  this  beef  is  corn-fed  cattle,  while  the  beef  on  the  present 
market  is  grass  fed — far  inferior  to  the  com  fed.  This  meat  can  be  purchased  at  a 
price  far  below  the  price  you  are  paying  on  the  open  market  to-day. 

May  I  suggest  that  a  slight  alteration  be  made  m  your  specifications  that  will- allow 
the  Navy  to  purchase  this  better  quality  meat  at  a  price  materially  below  what  you 
are  now  paying,  and  by  so  doing  would  at  least  cause  a  marked  reduction  in  the  price 
of  certain  meats,  at  least  temporarily,  that  the  consuming  public  might  have  the 
benefit  of. 

We  have  had  quite  a  complete  investigation  of  this  situation,  and  will  be  able  to 
supply  you  with  any  further  information  desired. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

= ,  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  there  any  objection  made  to  this  meat  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  grown  stale  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

I  want  to  give  you  in  brief  the  results  which  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  sale  of  surplus  property  to  date.  We  have  sold,  or 
entered  into  sales  contracts,  for  material  which  cost  the  Government 
$1,231,000,000,  including  in  that  amount  transfers  which  have  been 
made  to  other  governmental  departments,  which  have  enabled  them 
to  get  along  and  not  purchase  the  equivalent  in  the  open  market. 
This  has  given  a  return  of  $866,000,000  or  70  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
cost.  Of  that  amount  $785,000,000  has  been  sold  for  cash  or  trans- 
ferred to  governmental  departments  which  took  the  place  of  their 
expending  cash  and  approximately  $81,000,000  has  oeen  sold  on 
credits  of  three  to  ten  years;  practically  all  secured  by  Government 
negotiable  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  $81,000,000  represent  sales  principally 
to  foreign  Governments  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Principally,  in  fact  almost  entirely,  because  the  only 
other  credits  we  have  accepted  for  any  long  time,  other  than  com- 
mercial credits  of  30,  60,  or  90  days  have  been  in  connection  with  a 
few  large  plants  that  have  been  sold  where  we  have  accepted  5  per 
cent  notes  secured  with  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  these  amount  to 
not  over  25  per  cent  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Does  that  total  represent  the  sale  of  equipment  in 
Prance? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  that;  this  ma- 
terial was  all  in  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  war.  I  would  like  to 
offer  for  the  record  two  photostats  which  I  have  here. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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War  supplia  located  in  the  United  States  disposed  of  under  the  supervision  of  (he  rfirtdor 

of  sales  as  of  Feb,  13.  1920. 

Sales  prior  to  Dec.  1 .  1918 $123, 000,000 

Cost  (estimated) $154, 000, 000 

Return,  80  per  cent. 
Sales  subsequiBnt  to  Dec.  1.  1918  (includint;  transfers 

Tvdth  funds) 597,786,000 

(^oet 879, 000, 000 

Return,  68  per  cent. 

Total  material  sold  (including  transfers  with  funds)    720, 786, 000 

Total  cost 1 ,  033, 000, 000 

Return,  70  per  cent. 
Material  transferred  without  funds  to  other 
departments  of  the  Government: 

Transfers  reported $38, 000, 000 

Transfers  authorized  but  not  reported . .     28, 000, 000 

66, 000, 000 

Cost 66, 000, 000 

Material  on  which  sales  contracts  have  been 
signed,  but  not  reported  in  above  totals: 

To  France  (credit) $25, 000, 000 

To     Russian     Cooperative      Society 

(credit) 20, 000, 000 

To  Serbs  (credit) 25, 000,000 

To  Belgium  (cash) 5, 000, 000 

To  Greece  (cash) 2, 300, 000 

To  Poles  (credit) 2, 001, 000 

To  Spain  (cash) 90, 000 

79, 391, 000 

Cost 1 32, 00  ,  «M  0 

Return,  60  per  cent. 

Total  sales  (including  transfers  with  and  without 

funds) 866, 177.,  000 

Total  cost 1,231, 000, 000 

Return,  70  per  cent. 

Note. — ^The  cost  of  the  material  sold  on  credit  to  various  foreign  governments  or 
nationals  was  not  available  in  many  cases.  It  was  assumed  by  this  ofhce  that  the 
return  of  said  sales  would  be  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  material. 
Figuring  in  this  way,  the  cost,  $132,000,000,  hereinbefore  set  forth,  was  determined. 
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Mr.  Morse.  There  have  been  a  few  sales  made  which  are  inter- 
esting; you  have  mentioned  one,  frozen  beef.  I  have  mentioned  the 
retail  stores  which  are  now  about  to  be  closed  up,  and  I  might  say 
that  it  is  pretty  nearly  as  hard  to  close  them  up  as  it  was  to  start 
them. 

We  have  had  some  interesting  experiences;  take  for  instance  the 
sale  of  the  city  of  Nitro,  an  uncompleted  plant,  a  city  for  22,000  in- 
habitants; naturally,  on  that  sale  our  return  was  low;  the  sale  was 
made  after  extensive  publicity  and  the  sales  contract  is  being  exe- 
cuted by  the  purchasers  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  entered  into. 
In  other  words,  it  was  the  determination  of  the  War  Department 
that  Nitro  should  exist,  if  possible,  as  an  industrial  community,,  and 
there  is  now  at  that  place  a  large  machine  shop,  and.  they  are  es- 
tablishing a  paper  mill  which  will  bring  in  more  people. 

There  is  also  a  picric  acid  plant  at  Brunswick  which  we  sold  on  a 
contract  giving  the  purchaser  approximately  two  years  to  pay  for 
the  purchase,  dating  from  last  October,  and  this  contract  has  been 
entirely  completed  and  the  Government  has  received  its  entire  price. 

We  nave  just  succeeded  in  completing  the  sale  of  a  piciic  acid 
plant  at  Little  Rock,  which  returnea  about  three  times  the  estimated 
salvage  value. 

We  had  the  problem  of  some  10  or  12  million  yards  of  cloth  for 
powder  bags,  a  special  silk  cloth,  and  contract  has  been  entered  into 
with  the  Bush  Terminal  Co.  and  McLane  Silk  Co.  which  will  net  the 
Government  cost  plus  50  per  cent  of  the  profits. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  any  additional  airplanes  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  presume  you  mean  in  addition  to  the  Curtiss  con- 
tract ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Morse.  There  was  one  contract  made  with  the  Nebraska 
Aircraft  Corporation.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures  offhand 
as  to  how  many  planes  or  at  what  price,  but  will  include  that  in  the 
record. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  planes  for  $380,000  or  $1,357  plus  each. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  there  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
about  the  sale  of  the  airplanes  to  the  Curtiss  Co. ;  was  there  any 
transaction  since  then  that  will  again  cause  Members  of  the  House  to 
feel  that  the  Government  did  not  secure  all  that  it  should  have 
secured  for  surplus  planes  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  1  do  not  feel  that  there  is,  Mr.  Chairman;  while  we  got 
more  money  for  the  planes  sold  the  Nebraska  people,  the  number  was 
comparatively  small.  Also,  England  has  had  considerably  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  its  planes.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  conmaittee 
to  know  that  England  is  organizing  a  drive  on  the  United  States  for 
the  disposition  of  her  surplus.  If  vou  will  recall  the  figures  I  just 
gave  you  and  compare  them  with  sales  England  has  made,  you  would 
find  tnat  England  has  not  sold  material  in  excess  of  $10,000,000  and 
has  not  realized  50  per  cent  on  the  dollar  for  that  amount  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  sales  organization  put  together  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  only  to  sales  of  aircraft? 

Mr.  Morse.  To  sales  of  all  surplus  material  in  England.  They  are 
now  organizing  a  drive  in  this  country,  making  use  of  a  special  train. 

The  Chairman.  Will  they  be  able  to  bring  their  material  into  this 
country  without  the  payment  of  duty? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  suppose  so. 
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Mr.  McKenzee.  What  action  have  you  had  in  the  sale  of  breast- 
collar  harness  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  is  a  report  on  my  desk  now  that  we  have  sold 
in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000  sets. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  harness  I  had  in  mind  is  artillery  harness. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  last  figures  submitted  to  me  included  the  sales  I 
have  just  mentioned,  ana  showed  160,000  sets  that  were  to  be  sold; 
and  in  addition  to  that  there  are  parte  on  hand  for  70,000  sets  more. 
I  have  recently  had  a  study  made  of  the  situation  and  made  a  report 
to  Mr.  Crowell  on  it,  and  we  are  trying  to  work  out  a  method  of  sale 
for  that  harness  whereby  the  Government  will  receive  a  reasonable 
return.  It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult,  and  the  harness  must  be 
converted  before  it  can  be  used  in  general.  The  War  Department  is 
not  in  a  favorable  position  to-day  to  do  that  converting  itself,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  get  the  harness  manufacturers  to  take  this,  because  the}' 
are  not  particularly  keen  for  doing  that  work.  I  have  two  or  three 
prospects  which  look  very  good. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  To  my  mind  that  harness  proposition  strikes  me 
as  one  of  the  most  preposterous  blunders  that  perhaps  was  made 
during  the  war.  There  is  absolutlev  no  use  or  no  demand  for  that 
character  of  harness  except  for  artillery  and  I  can  not  understand  it 
except  in  one  way;  that  an  officer  in  making  the  contract  probably 
got  down  10,000  sets  and  the  manufacturer  read  it  100,000  or  200,000. 
I  understand  that  the  War  Department  tried  to  get  rid  of  them 
through  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  they  made  an  effort  but  could  not 
get  rid  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  when  the  War  Department  n^otiated 
this  contract  nobody  'could  tell  when  the  war  was  going  to  end,  and 
if  the  War  Department  had  not  been  able  to  furnish  them  when 
needed  the  War  Department  would  have  been  subjected  to  severe 
criticism. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  did  the  price  received  from  Nitro  compare  with 
the  salvage  value  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Assuming  that  we  obtained,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  we  shall  obtain,  the  extra  $1,500,000  that  should  come  to 
us  in  addition  to  the  basic  contract  price,  it  will  probably  be  approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,  and  about  twice  the  estimated  salvage  value. 

Mr.*  Greene.  What  do  you  find  among  the  obstacles  you  rim  up 
against  in  returning  this  surplus  to  ordinary  business  demands,  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  things  you  are  now  trying  to  dispose  of  were 
made  especially  for  the  Army  would  interfere,  would  it  not  ? 

>fr.  Morse.  That  is  a  very  hard  problem;  for  instance,  1,000,000 
tubes  of  sae:  paste,  that  they  smeared  on  the  boys  for  mustard  gas, 
cost  us  10  to  15  cents  per  tube;  we  started  in  with  an  oflfer  of  a  half 
cent  per  tube  and  now  have  it  up  to  5  cents,  but  are  still  working 

on  it. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  will  it  be  used  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Somebody  is  goii^  to  convert  it  for  some  use;  you 
may  be  using  it  for  shaving  one  of  these  days. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  getting  5  cents  per  tube  where 
ordinarily  you  would  have  to  sell  it  for  one-half  cent  per  tube  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir.  .... 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  more  or  less  characteristic,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr!  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  picric  acid,  for  instance,  they  use  it  in  dyes 
but  we  have  enough  dyes  to  dye  the  world  several  times.    That  is 
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being  experimented  upon  by  a  number  of  people.  We  had  carbolic 
acid,  something  in  excess  of  four  years'  supply  normal  production, 
and  normal  production  going  on  just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  It  went  up  during  the  war,  even  in  the  drug  stores, 
did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  supply  so  far  behind  at  the  present  time  that 
you  can  not  get  what  you  were  able  to  get  for  it  wnen  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  not  the  cost  figures  here. 

Mr.  Greene.  When  this  same  matter  was  imder  discussion  early 
in  the  work  of  your  bureau  the  question  as  to  the  adaptability  of 
Army  food  supplies  to  ordinary  commercial  purposes  was  qyite 
important.     Wnat  do  you  find  by  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Take  the  question  of  bacon;  we  were  absolutely  fooled 
on  the  statement  that  the  American  people  would  not  eat  the  fat, 
heavily  smoked  and  salted  Army  bacon,  but  we  have  sold  large  quan- 
tities of  that  bacon  to  people  in  this  country  from  our  retail  stores. 

We  have  run  into  a  little  question  as  to  how  much  surplus  of  canned 
meats  of  all  kinds  there  is.  The  records  were  in  such  shape  that  it 
was  found  necessary,  last  December,  to  withdraw  all  declarations  of 
surplus  and  start  over  again,  and  they  have  not  completed  the  final 
records  yet.  We  have  found,  however,  that  we  are  not  going  to  sell 
in  this  coimtry  at,  I  believe,  any  price,  canned  roast  beef,  canned 
corned  beef,  particularly  in  the  larger  sizes,  and  the  canned  corned 
beef  hash  in  the  larger  size. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  a  matter  of  the  size  of  the  container  that  largely 
enters  that  problem  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  In  the  hash,  apparently,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
corned  beef.  The  6-pound  cans  of  that  class  material  is  larger  than 
we  can  get  the  householder  to  buy.  We  can  sell  a  little  of  it  to  hotels 
and  restaurants,  but  the  tentative  figures  that  I  had  the  other  day 
were  24,000,000  cans,  I  believe.  No.  1,  of  roast  beef  that  was  going  to 
come  over  for  sale,  and  canned  roast  beef  will  not  sell  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  nm  against  the  proposition  that  the  character 
of  the  meats  or  provisions  is  itself  not  adaptable  to  household  and 
commercial  purposes,  or  is  it  largely  in  the  manner  of  their  being 
put  up  1 

Mr.  Morse.  It  is  principally  in  the  fact  that  they  are  caniuMl.  I 
will  say  this,  and  I  want  to  make  it  very  emphatic,  that  in  ail  the 
$30,000,000  we  have  sold  there  has  been  practically  no  coniplaint  a> 
to  (juality.  In  fact,  I  have  not  heard  a  single  complaint  from  any 
individual  purchaser  that  the  food  was  spoiled  or  not  ht  to  eat.  They 
may  not  have  liked  the  character  of  it,  out  invariably  the  reports  are 
that  it  was  good  food. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  as  far  as  its  bein^:  wholesome  or  nutritious  is 
concerned,  that  is  not  in  dispute  at  all  i 

Mi*.  Morse.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  it  is  only  a  question  of  its  adaptability  to  house- 
hold use  i 

Mr.  Morse.  And  the  familiarity  of  the  people  in  this  country  with 
it,  or  the  desire  of  the  people  in  this  country  to  eat  that  kind  of  food. 

The  Chafrman.  About  now  much  of  the  bacon  have  you  left  ( 
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Mr.  Morse.  The  reports  that  I  have,  dated  February  29,  only 
showed  a  miUion  pounds,  but  we  have  there  again  a  difficiilt  situation 
in  bacon,  and  the  Quartermaster  General  tells  me  that  it  will  be  some 
time  before  he  has  this  straightened  out.  They  have  mixed  in  with 
their  total  bacon  a  class  of  bacon  known  as  clear  backs,  if  I  recall 
corre(;tl5^  which  they  do  not  care  to  have.  Thev  took  it  in  the  war 
because  they  needed  all  the  fat  bacon  they  could  get.  The  Quarter- 
master General  desires  to  cull  that  out  and  sell  it,  rather  than  keep  it 
in  with  the  other  bacon.  Another  reason  for  that  is  that  this  clear 
fat  bacon,  which  is  what  it  is,  is  more  apt  to  spoil  if  it  is  retained  in 
storage  than  the  other  bacon,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  will  have 
several  million  pounds  of  bacon  yet  to  dispose  of. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  be  any  trouble  lor  jrou  to  prepare  a  list  of 
foon  products  that  you  still  have  on  hand  which  have  been  declared 
surplus  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  can  not  give  you  now  a  list  of  food  products,  as  I 
asked  yesterday,  after  Gen.  Lord  told  me  that  the  hearings  were  to 
start,  for  that  information,  and  I  found  that  the  reports  had  not  yet 
been  completed  and  consolidated  in  the  Supply  Division  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General,  and  that  the  reports  had  not  reached  my  office  as 
to  w^h at  would  be  surplus.  I  think  I  can  get  that  and  put  it  in  the 
record  within  the  next  two  days.     I  could  not  get  that  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  do  that. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Food  stocks  surplus  as  of  Mar,  15,  1920. 

Beef,  fresh,  frozen $10,183,169 

Bacon  and  ham 12,  722,  703 

Beans,  drv 3, 975 

Bread .  hard 601 ,  955 

Canned  beans 102, 649 

Canned  meat* 27,763,329 

Cpnned  fish 85 

Canned  fruits 192,520 

Canned  soup 6, 014 

Canned  vegetables 2.  746, 767 

Candy 11.619 

Coffee,  te" ,  spices 87, 503 

Coco?,  chocolate 61, 159 

Flour  and  meal 68, 756 

Fruit,  dried 1,088,026 

Milk 17,490 

Mutton,  freeh,  frozen 185, 763 

Matches 85,  287 

Pork,  fresh,  frozen 1, 103, 414 

Poultry 758,272 

Pickles  and  vinegar 204, 222 

Miscellaneous 1,212,669 

Butt€»r  and  cheese 27, 967 

Forage 600 

Mr.  Greene.  At  the  time  this  matter  was  under  discussion  here 
hefore  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  character  of  the  heavy 
Army  shoes  would  be  an  objection  to  their  resale  for  commercial  pur- 
poses.    Did  you  find  some  outlet  for  them  finally  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  New  shoes  have  only  within  the  last  mbnth  been 
declared  surplus  and  available  for  sale.  That  has  been  held  up,  as 
I  am  informed,  while  I  have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  that  end  of 
jt,  duo  to  the  fact  that  there  w^as  a  question  as  to  whether  they  would 
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keep  the  so-called  barrack  shoe  and  the  field  shoe  or  marching  shoe 
as  two  distinct  shoes  or  consolidate  into  a  new  type  of  shoe  which 
would  be  used  for  both  purposes.  They  finaUy  decided  upon  the 
latter  course,  and  having  reached  a  point  where  they  were  reasonably 
sure  as  to  the  number  of  pairs  of  shoes  they  had  to  turn  over  to  dis- 
charged soldiers  to  equip  them  with  a  good  pair  of  shoes,  a  declaration 
of  sm-plus  has  just  recently  been  made  which  will  reach  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  niillion  and  a  half  to  two  million  pairs. 

On  the  reclaimed  shoes,  it  depends  on  the  location.  There  has  been 
quite  a  considerable  demand  for  reclaimed  shoes,  particularly  in 
mining  regions  and  steel-mill  regions.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  sell  this  heavy  field  shoe,  which  is  the 
one  that  is  going  to  be  declared  surplus,  in  this  country  or  not.  We 
should  be  if  we  can  only  convince  the  workingman  that  he  has  ^ot  a 
wonderful  bai^ain  in  that  shoe.  It  is  a  very  high-grade  shoe.  Mont- 
gomery Ward  has  been  putting  out  a  workingman's  shoe  at  $4.50, 
which  they  sell  in  large  quantities.  The  cheapest  of  these  shoes  cost 
the  Grovemment  $4.50,  and  from  that  up  to  $7  and  over. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  was  then  suggested,  this  shoe,  being  unusually 
heavy  and  cumbersome,  so  far  as  the  every-dav  habits  of  our  working- 
men  were  concerned,  that  there  possibly  might  be  some  objection  U> 
getting  rid  of  them  unless  they  were  educated  to  understand  their 
great  value. 

Mr.  Morse.  Personally,  I  propose  to  run  a  publicitv  or  educational 
campaign,  if  possible,  in  districts  where  they  should  be  sold. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  the  Question  of  boots,  t  suppose,  comes  in  tmder 
the  same  general  head,  ruober  boots  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  they  have  practically  all  been  disposed  of.  All 
the  rubber  ware  is  practically  gone  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  asking  for  these  shoes? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  have  been  askine  two  prices,  based  on  the  cost, 
the  average  cost,  as  near  as  we  coula  get  it,  and  on  the  shoe  of  which 
we  have  the  largest  quantity,  I  think  it  was  slightlv  over  $7  retail. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  shoe,  the  $4.50  snoe? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  are  very  few  shoes  that  cost  the  Government 
$4.50  in  this  lot.  The  average  was  nearer  $6.50  or  $7.  Now,  if  I 
may  give  you  a  little  idea  of  what  we  have  used,  and  how  we  have 
useid  the  money  you  appropriated  last  year 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  segregate  the  $400,000 
that  you  are  asking  for  this  year,  but  the  use  of  the  money  that  we 
gave  you  last  year  would  also  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Secretary  had  allotted  to  the  Director  of  Sales 
out  of  the  $1,000,000,  $600,000.  As  far  as  my  office  is  concerned,  I 
will  return  out  of  that  allotment,  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  were  able  to  run  your  office  for 
$500,000  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  $150,000  of  that  has  been  or  will  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  overseas  party,  and  the  remainder  used  directly 
in  connection  with  my  own  office. 

With  reference  to  that,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  this,  that  on 
July  19,  1919,  we  had  in  our  office  27  commissioned  personnel.  They 
were  gradually  reduced  until  on  November  1, 1  only  nad  two,  and  now 
I  only  have  one,  so  that,  as  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago,  the  monthly 
pay  roll  of  the  Director  of  Sales's  office  to-day  is  $27,000,  but  we  can 
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reduce  that  some  more.  Not  anything  like  the  proportion  I  have 
reduced  it  since  last  November,  until  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
I  am  practicaUy  sure  of  the  material  that  is  going  to  be  declared  sur- 
plus and  the  problem  that  is  in  front  of  us. 

Mr.  Greene.  Did  they  charge  off  to  your  overhead  the  salarioe 
of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army? 

Mr.  Morse.  No ;  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  appropriated,  as  I  recall,  for  this  purpose  last 
year,  $900,000.     Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  other  $300,000? 

Mr.  Morse.  Only  in  a  general  way.  I  think  Gen.  Lord's  depart- 
ment could  give  you  those  figures  much  better  than  I  can. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  total  expenditures  I  submitted,  as  required  by 
law,  in  this  document  440,  House  of  Representatives,  Sixty-sixth 
Congress,  second  session. 

The  Chairman.  Then  will  you  tell  us  how  you  propose  to  propor- 
tion the  $400,000  you  are  now  asking  for? 

Mr.  Morse.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  going  to  be  pretty  difficult, 
because  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  problem  is  going  to  develop 
into.  The  present  organization  consists  of  the  director  of  sales,  a 
first  assistant  director  of  sales,  three  assistant  directors  of  sales, 
and  several  section  chiefs  and  commodity  chiefs.  The  amount 
asked  for  will  be  practically  all  used,  or  90  per  cent  of  it,  at  least,  in 
salaries  of  that  office.  I  do  not  believe  personally,  unless  there  is  a 
decided  change  in  the  program,  that  quite  $400,000  will  be  required 
next  year.  That  estimate  was  made  some  months  ago,  I  have  been 
able  to  bring  about  certain  economies  in  the  organization,  but  I  am 
perfectly  frank  to  admit  that  I  do  not  know  \diat  is  going  to  be  re- 
quired ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  problem  is  going  to  be,  and  will  not 
until  the  mventorv  is  completed  and  consolidated  against  the  new  re- 
quirements, in  order  to  determine  what  there  is  to  be  released  as  sur- 
plus. I  will  say  that  I  am  now  having  a  very  diffictilt  time  holding 
what  oi^anization  I  have  together.  I  have  lost  in  the  last  week  four 
men  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  replace  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  inventory  you  speak  of  will  be  ready  abou  t  when  t 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  I  doubt  if  we  could  get  that  inventory,  with 
the  requirements  against  it,  prior  to  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  organization  will  depend  largely 
upon  that  inventory  and  what  it  discloses  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  except  that  there  is  in  front  of  us  right  now 
about  $630,000,000  that  we  can  see  that  has  got  to  be  moved.  Of 
course,  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  way,  that  our  organization,  in  a 
sense,  should  not  have  to  be  paid  out  of  appropriations,  because  we 
are  bringing  money  in,  and  it  seems  too  bad  tnat  the  expenses  can 
not  be  paid  out  of  the  money  that  is  brought  in,  rather  than  appro- 
priating new  money. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  Congress  many  years  ago  decided  that 
it  was  better  to  appropriate  all  amoimts  required  tor  running  any 
given  department  and  let  the  money  received  as  proceeds  from 
sales  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  "miscellaneous  funds,"  or  under 
some  such  designation. 

Mr.  Morse.  1  have  here  a  chart  which  I  prepared,  which  I  think 
you  will  be  interested  in,  for  the  calendar  year  of  1919.     We  have 
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been  asked  a  good  many  times  how  our  organization  compared  to  a 
commercial  organization  in  cost.  Taking  the  figures  of  1919,  and 
obtaining  the  salaries  of  all  the  personnel  both  in  my  office  and  in  the 
bureaus  we  have  engaged  in  this  work,  and  comparing  them  to  the 
receipts  or  the  sales  made  showed  a  selling  expense  of  1.03  per  cent. 
Our  own  office  only  cost  fifty-seven  one  hundredths  of  1  per  cent,  a 

f pretty  small  amount  to  find.  I  could  not  get  the  total  selling  expense, 
or  the  reason  that  the  method  employed  in  the  War  Department  oikeep- 
ing  books,  including  telegraph,  traveling  expenses,  warehousing,  and 
shipping  costs,  and  things  like  that.  I  have,  however,  items  of  salaries 
and  of  receipts  in  each  bureau.  In  two  instances  I  have  total  expenses. 
I  compared  the  above  against  confidential  reports  which  I  obtained 
from  a  large  number  of  representative  commercial  and  industrial 
concerns,  including  iron  and  steel  products,  iron  and  steel  scrap^ 
lead,  machinery,  castings,  automobiles,  electrical  machinery  and 
supplies,  rubber,  wool,  clothing,  silk  goods,  hardware,  fire  arms^ 
groceries,  meat  products,  etc.,  which  aggregated,  all  put  together — 
and  they  were  tne  largest  representative  concerns  of  the  country — 
about  $1,000,000,000  of  sales  for  the  year  1919,  and  their  ratio  of 
salaries  to  sales  averaged  2.64  per  cent,  and  ours,  as  I  mentioned^ 
was  1.03  per  cent.  One  of  the  laigest  steel  concerns  doing  .business 
of  about  $500,000,000,  showed  a  ratio  of  salaries  to  receipts  of  1.15 
ter  cent.  We  have  made  60,000  sales  at  an  average  sale  of  less  than 
4,000.  That  does  not  count  in  the  individual  sales  made  through 
retail  stores.  That  is  counting  the  retail  stores  as  one  sale. 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


i 


Sales  expenses,  office  of  Director  of  Sales  and  all  War  Department  bureaus,  period  Jan.  1 

to  Dec.  .il,  1919. 
Totaln: 

Receipts- 
General  t3l5, 015,  ¥» 

Wool 211,014,500 

Transfers  with  funds 26,718,000 

Transfers  without  funds 53,574,000 

Total  returns  property  disposed  of 806,322,000- 

Total  salaries 6,234,400 

Ratio: 

Salaries  to  receipts per  cent. .  1.03 

Director  of  Sales  ofllce: 

Total  salaries $350,000 

Total  receipts 606,322,000 

Ratio: 

Salaries  to  receipts percent..  0.0577 


1     Purchase 
1         and 
Storage. 

Ordnance. 

Mr  Service. 

Eni^eers. 

• 

(a)  Sales  receipts,  Jan.  l  to  Dec.  31, 1919:            J 

General '  $137, 330, 000 

Wool 1211.014. 500 

•     •••■•••••4>«a 

Total 

$ia5,764,000 
$2,122,000 

l.OK 

0) 
(M 

1348,3(5. 1(« 

flS,677.500 

$H.W,600 

4.6 
$1.2S7.000 
$2,142,600 

12.5 

>  $73,911,200 

(6)  Salaries  of  commissioned  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel In  field  and  Washington  oiUces 

(c)  Ratio: 

Salaries  {b)  to  receipts  (a) t)or  cent . . 

(rf)  other  miscellaneous  sales  expenses  * 

it)  Total  sales  expanses 

$2,7.y),S00 

0.79 
$1,042,400 
$3,799,200 

1.1 

$1S,350 
0.02 

(/)  Ratio 

Total  sales  expenses  (/ )  t  o  sale^  receipts  (d ), 
par  cant 

(*) 

1  One  sale  oonsommated  by  Fn^ineers  amounted  to  approximately  $70,000,000. 

>  Hisoellaneous  expenaee  of  ^  ir  Service  include  telephone  and  telegraph,  civilian  and  commissioned 
traveling  expenses,  ofHce  and  warehouse  rent,  v^-arehouse  labor,  and  other  miscellaneous,  and  includes 
expenses  other  than  sales,  estimated  about  one-half  of  total.  Miscellaneous  aKpeiisea  of  surplus  property 
include  general  operating  expenses,  telephone  and  telegraph,  postage,  traveling  expenses,  rent  in  some 
Eones  and  retail  stores,  advertising. 

a  Not  available. 
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Salen  expenseSf  office  of  Director  of  Sales  and  all  War  Department  hureatu,  period  Jan,  J 

to  Dec.  SI,  J9/9— Continued. 


Sifoial 
Corps. 

Construction. 

Motor 
Transport. 

Chemical 

Warfare 

Service. 

(a)  Salos  r?mpta,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1919: 

(lenpral 

W03l   

.............. 

Total 

$145,000 
$24,000 
.       Hi.  .-^ 
(») 

(>) 

$3,785,000 
$10, 500 
O.ai 
(*) 

$1,098,000 

$2, 150 

0.2 

(») 

$1,023,500 

(6)  Sobrics  of  e«rniuissionod  and  civilian  pcr- 

<  )iinel  in  fleld  anl  Washington  offices 

(c)  Katio: 

balarL^s  (b)  to  receipts  (a) prcent.. 

(</)  ' )]  her  mi.s«^llaneoi  s  sales  oxpcnst's » 

(f)  Total  salp«  expenses 

$18, 500 

1.8 

{*) 

(/)  Ratio: 

Total  sales e.\pen9e8  (e)  to  sales  receipts  (d), 
percent 

(•) 

1  Miscellaneous  expenses  of  Air  Ser\^ice  Include  telephone  and  telc^r&ph,  civilian  and  commissioned 
traveling  expenses,  office  and  warehouse  rent,  warenouse  labor  and  otner  miscellaneous,  and  includes 
expenses  other  tlian  sales,  estimated  about  one-bair  of  total.  Miscellaneous  expenses  of  surplus  property 
include  general  operating  expenses  .telephone  and  telegraph,  posts^ge,  traveling  expenses,  rent  in  some 
tones  and  retail  stores,  advertising. 

>  Not  available. 

NoTK.— Reports  from  commercial  industrial  ooneems.  including  iron  and  steel  products,  iron  and  steel 
scrap,  lead, 'machinery,  castings,  automobiles,  electrical  machinery  and  supplies,  rubber,  wool,  clothing, 
silk  good.s.  hardware,  firearms,  groceries,  meat  products,  etc..  show: 

Ratio  of  salaries  to  receipts  from  0.6  to  6.8  per  cent;  average,  2.54  per  cent  on  total  yearly  sales  of  $979,- 
900,000:  total  ye«irly  salaries  of  $25,838,000. 

Ratio  of  total  exepnses  to  receipts,  average  6.7  per  cent:  average  yearly  bushiess  varying  from  $500,000 
to  $5OO,OO0J0OO:  total  yearly  sales,  $1,782,000,000:  total  yearly  expenses,  $119,483,000. 

Note.  -Ratio  of  salaries  to  receipts,  1.15  per  cent,  shovn  ])v  steel  products  concern  doing  yearly  busi- 
ness of  $500,000,000. 

Note. — Engineers,  Construction,  and  Motcr  Transport  Corps  maintain  no  sales  personnel  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  far  can  that  percentage  go,  starting  from  a 
common  basis  ?  You  have  got  to  compare  only  with  industrial  and 
commgixial  concerns  that  have  a  distinct  overhead  for  selling  pur- 
poses alone,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Because  that  is  exactly  what  this  is? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Whatever  it  may  have  cost  the  Government,  if  this 
thing  were  to  be  reckoned  in  the  terms  of  a  profit-making  enterprise, 
the  thing  that  is  sold,  in  the  first  place,  would  have  to  be  ready  for 
sale,  ana  will  not  enter  into  that  competition  at  all? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  indeed. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  any  of  the  forms  of  bookkeeping  employed  by 
these  larger  private  institutions,  do  they  chaise  any  portion  of  the 
rest  of  the  maintenance  and  overhead  to  the  maintenance  and  over- 
head necessarj'  for  the  selling  end  ? 

%'  Mr.  Morse.  Only  to  the  extent  that  they  charge  a  portion  of  the 
president's  salary,  and  the  salary  of  one  of  the  four  or  five  vice 
presidents,  the  one  who  was  the  chief  of  the  selling  unit.  That  is  a 
relatively  small  amount,  I  would  say.  I  believe,  Mr.  Greene,  that  the 
comparison  here  is  on  a  fair  comparable  basia,  as  close  as  can  be 
gotten,  without  prejudice  to  either  side. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  I  realize  the  intent  of  the  figures,  I  was 
only  getting  at  how  they  can  really  guide  us,  because  the  conditions 
in  the  two  cases  are  not  analogous. 

Mr.  Morse.  No. 
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Mr.  Greene.  The  one  institution  has  to  contribute  all  its  effort, 
ener^,  and  cleverness  for  the  purpose  of  producing  something  to  sell, 
and  it  has  to  maintain  its  overhead  to  sell  it  at  a  profit,  whereas  this 
happens  to  be  simply  a  salvaging  sale  in  an  institution  that  does  not 
produce  things  for  sale,  but  got  them  at  a  tremendous  price,  and  is 
maintaining  an  enormous  overhead  to  have  them  sold.  They  do  not 
start  even. 

Mr.  Morse.  They  can  not  start  even. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  no  amount  of  bookkeeping  can  make  an  absolute 
comparison. 

Mr.  Morse.  No;  it  is  just  an  indication.  I  wanted  to  prove  to 
myself  that  some  of  the  statements  that  had  been  made  to  me  by 

Eeople  who  appeared  to  be  convinced  that  we  should  sell  them  big 
locks  of  material  were  erroneous.     That  is  why  I  started  out  on  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  just  merely  emphasized  that  because  some  of  our 
men  may  undertake  to  show  by  comparison  that  our  overhead  for 
selUng  is  either  over  or  under,  whereas  there  are  elements  that  even 
the  most  expert  bookkeeper  can  not  figure  out  precisely  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Morse.  There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out,  that  in 
connection  with  our  sales  and  returns  on  this  you  must  realize  that  a 
^eat  quantity  of  the  material  that  we  have,  sold — ^machine  tools,  for 
instance — has  been  used  by  the  War  Department.  It  has  had  the 
use  of  them,  while  the  percentage  of  return  that  I  have  been  speaking 
of  is  based  on  their  cost,  and  not  on  an  appraised  second-hand  value; 
and  also  that  under  the  sales  of  scrap  are  in  many  instances  com- 
pleted forgings,  or  completed  machine  parts,  have  been  sold  as  scrap, 
which  costs  an  enormous — I  will  not  say  an  enormous  amount,  but, 
as  ('ompared  to  their  scrap  value,  costs  a  very  much  greater  amount. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  enter  into  this  equation  largely  as  an  auctioneer. 

Mr.  Morse.  As  a  liquidating  imit. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  ifsed  that  common  term.  And  under  terms  in 
which  the  question  of  profit  is  not  one  so  much  involved,  so  far  as 
overhead  and  other  factors  are  concerned,  as  getting  rid  of  the 
surplus  at  anything  that  will  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions  per- 
tinent to  this  bill.  In  the  first  place,  are  your  receipts  turned  over  to 
the  Treasury  as  ^^Miscellaneous  receipts    ? 

Mr,  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All  of  your  personnel,  as  I  understand  it,  is  now 
civilian  except  one  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Except  one. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  And  you  expect  to  keep  as  many  of  those  men 
as  you  can  until  the  1st  of  July  next  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  got  the  money  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  judgment,  at  that 
time,  retaining  your  servic  es  as  head  of  this  department,  to  turn  the 
remainder  of  the  work  over  to  the  Army  officers  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  entirely.  I  think  tnat  my  recommendation  has 
been  that  the  personnel  which  I  have  collected  together,  at  least 
the  chiefs  of  the  sections  upon  whose  judgment  I  have  learned  to 
rely  as  to  markets  and  sales  problems,  should  be  kept  longer  than 
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that,  because  they  are  peculiarly  trained  in  sales  work.  There  i& 
no  finer  type  of  men  in  tne  world,  and  no  men  who  have  a  finer  type 
of  training  than  the  Regular  Army  men,  but  they  have  never  had 
to  be  salesmen,  and  the}^  have  not  been  trained  in  sales  work,  but  I 
think  that  we  can,  if  it  is  so  desired,  some  time  next  year  turn  the 
entire  problem  over  to  them.  It  is  my  hope  personally  to  be  through 
and  get  the  work  in  such  shape  that  we  can  be  through  somet^e 
early  in  the  fall,  if  we  can  .develop  the  proper  commissioned  personnel 
to  handle  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Right  on  that  point,  I  think  that  if  we  were 
speaking  now  at  a  time  prior  to  the  war,  and  thinking  only  of  the 
Regular  Army  officers  who  had  been  in  the  service  for  a  ^eat  many 
years  during  peace  times,  when  there  was  not  much  business  being 
done,  there  would  be  considerable  fore  e  in  what  you  say,  but  at  the 
present  time  we  have  in  the  Quartermaster  Department  and  in  the 
various  other  departments  of  the  Army  or  Military  Establishment, 
some  of  the  very  best  business  men  and  salesmen  that  we  have  in 
the  country,  and  I  assume  that  c[uite  a  number  of  those  men  will 
remain  in  the  Army,  being  appomted  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused 
by  the  reorganization  bill  which  passed  the  House  a  few  days  ago, 
and,  if  that  is  true,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  could  perhaps  do  away 
with  a  large  nimiber  of  the  civilian  personnel  under  your  department. 
I  am  spealdng  seriously  now,  having  in  mind  the  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Morse,  i  appreciate  fully  your  desire  to  save  money,  and  i 
think  that  i  look  at  it  in  the  same  light  that  you  do,  because  i  am 
interested  in  that  phase  of  it.  f  we  cian  find  the  men  that  are  not 
needed  right  in  the  department  or  in  the  bureaus  where  they  are,  to 
carry  out  the  final  push  on  the  sales,  to  carry  out  the  policies  with 
the  push  that  we  want  put  behind  them;  if  we  can  find  men  in  excess 
of  those,  i  will  be  only  too  glad  to  make  use  of  them,  i  do  not 
want  in  any  way  to  cripple,  as  has  already  been  crippled  through 
the  reduction  of  commissioned  personnel  and  civilian  personnel,  the 
sales  units  in  the  various  bureaus.  There  is  not  a  bureau  but,  what 
tells  me  to-day  that  they  could  sell  faster  and  get  more  material  sold 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  reduce  their 
personnel  and  discharge  temporary  officers. 

Mr.  Greene.  This  seems  to  be  perhaps  an  odd  question,  but  in 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  problem,  perhaps  it  may  have  some 
practical  side.  Do  you  find,  if  a  sale  is  proposed  by  a  man  known  to 
De  a  military  officer  of  the  Regular  Establishment,  that  it  is  more 
prejudice  perhaps  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  proposed  by  a  civilian 
knc)wn  to  the  trade  ?  We  start,  of  course,  with  the  idea  that  you  are 
trying  to  sell,  more  or  less,  a  difficult  proposition,  that  is  salvaged 
material.  Does  the  public  seem  to  take  advantage  of  the  disposition 
not  to  deal  as  well  with  the  man  in  the  Army  as  it  would  with  a 
civilian  who  is  known  to  and  knows  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Morse,  l  have  seen  instances  where  those  officers  have  been 
hoc)ciwinked  by  clever  purchasers.  I  am  not  saying  that  some  of  the 
civilians  have  not  been  hoodwinked  also. 

Mr.  Greene.  T  understand;  but  T  am  getting  toward  the  tendency. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  will  say  that  probably  some  of  the  cleverest  men  in 
the  United  States  engaged  to-day  in  buving  surplus  from  the  War 
Department,  and  they  will  stop  at  nothing  to  influence  the  men 
responsible  for  the  sales  to  assist  them  in  securing  that  surplus  at  a 
reasonable  price. 
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Mr.  Greene.  Well,  is  there,  apart  from  the  public  taJdne  advan- 
tage, apparently — that  is  this  part  of  the  public — of  what  tney  may 
thmk  is  the  inexperience  of  Army  officers  in  salesmanship,  also  a  disr- 
position  to  be  somewhat  prejudiced  against  him,  because  of  the  char- 
acter of  his  employment  and  service  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  1  do  not  think  I  could  say  there  was.  I  think  that  the 
loss  from  a  Regular  Army  officer  handling  the  sale  would  come  from 
his  bein^  too  careful  and  insisting  entirely  on  sealed  bids  rather  than 
negotiating  and  actually  selling  the  material  to  some  party.  I  think 
the  loss  from  that  source  would  be  greater  than  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  trying  to  prove  anything  by  my  questions, 
but  we  are  in  a  peculiar  state. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  a  bit  of  difference  whether 
it  was  a  Regular  Army  officer  or  a  civilian.  If  some  of  the  purchasers 
could  take  advantage  of  him,  they  would  do  it,  and  would  not  hes- 
itate for  an  instant. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  phase  of  it  does  not  enter  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  tnink  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  read  from  the  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Army  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscalyear  1920;  I  read 
from  page  419  of  the  hearings.  At  that  time  Mr.  Hare  was  the 
Director  of  Sales,  and  the  question  was  asked  by  the  chairman : 

Have  you  Riven  the  matter  of  tlie  length  of  time  in  which  you  ran  dispose  of  all  this 
materialany  thought? 

Mr.  Hare  replied : 

I  have,  sir,  and  I  have  stated  that  if  we  were  given  authority  to  employ  the  right 
kind  of  personnel,  I  believe  we  can  clean  up  the  majority  of  this  by  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber, this  year. 

This  was  November  1,  1919. 

I  shall  be  very  much  disappointed  if  you  do  not  get  rid  of  a  majoritv  of  the  material 
by  that  time,  and  when  I  say  the  majority  of  it,  there  are  certain  things  for  sale  that 
may  take  years  to  dispose  of*  ThLo  organization  should  be  dropped  the  moment  the 
major  sales  are  a(*complished.  There  will  be  no  justification  for  continuing  an  organi- 
zation of  this  kind  after  the  main  purpose  has  been  accomplished,  which,  to  ray 
way  of  thinking,  is  the  sale  of  75  per  cent  of  our  estimated  surplus. 

Now,  how  much  of  your  estimated  surplus  have  you  sold  up  to  the 
present  time  i 

Mr.  Morse.  SI, 200, 000, 000  has  been  sold  out  of  his  estimate  of 
$2,000,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  read  further  from  page  299  of  the  hearings, 
volume  1.     The  Secretary  of  War  was  testifying,  and  he  said  this: 

Mr.  Cuthell  is  in  this  countr>'  dealing  with  these  claims.  Mr.  Outheira  organiza- 
tion will  probably  discontinue  its  work  about  the  Ist  of  July,  but  Judge  Parker's  organi- 
zation in  France  will  probably  have  to  continue  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  Mr.  Ilare's 
organization  will  probably  have  to  continue  for  another  year. 

Now,  this  testimony  was  in  May  or  June  of  last  year.  The  Secre- 
tary seemed  to  indicate  that  the  work  of  this  division  would  be 
finished  in  a  year,  which  would  be  about  this  time.  Now,  it  seems 
that  the  work  is  far  from  finished. 

Mr.  MoRSB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  approximate  idea 
of  when  the  work  will  be  completed  i 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  too  many  estimates 
made  alreadv.     I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know  for  the  reason  that 
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ntf  one  han  r4»t  tr>M  tis  what  the  job  was.  Mr.  Hnre  was  sinc^v  in  what 
he  Miid«  but  he  did  not  realize  what  we  realize  at  the  present  time 
wfien  he  said  it.  that  we  were  not  going  to  have  the  sorohis  to  sell 
in  that  length  of  time:  that  it  was  phyncaUy  impossible  for  the 
Army  to  turn  it  over  within  that  period  of  time  so  that  we  could  get 
it  done. 

The  (^AiBMAK.  I  recollected  the  testimony  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  fki  I  wanted  U>  find  out  whether  we  could  get  anything  that 
would  be  a  little  more  accurate. 

Mr.  MoRSR.  Mr.  Crowell  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Baker,  have  asked 
the  same  question,  and  I  have  told  them  that  if  they  would  tell  me 
what  the  problem  was  I  would  make  arrangements,  provided  they 
could  give  me  a  sufficient  personnel  in  the  bureaus  to  handle  the  work 
and  get  the  job  done  somewhere  near  a  definite  date,  but  we  have 
ha^l  to  slow  up,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  could  not  get  the  material 
shippeil  any  faster  or  get  it  moved  out,  and,  just  as  I  have  mentioned 
previously  this  afternoon,  we  know  that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
material  that  has  yet  to  come  over  to  be  sold,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  it  is  or  how  much  it  is  g:oing  to  be,  and  I  do  not  care  to  make 
anv  estimate  as  to  when  we  wUl  get  it  done. 

The  (hiAiRMAN.  Well,  I  compliment  you  on  being  circumspect,  at 
anv  rate. 

Mr.  Morse.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dent.  What  is  the  policy  as  to  making  sales  of  small  quanti- 
ties ?  Where  you  happen  to  have  a  small  quantity,  do  you  concen- 
trate the  entire  product  anywhere  and  make  a  general  sale  of  it  ? 

Mr.  MoRHK.  It  depends  on  the  material.  Sometimes  we  do  and 
sometimes  we  do  not.  There  are  certain  materials  that  can  be  sold 
to  better  advantage  bv  selling  them  where  they  are.  There  are  cer- 
tain ottier  materials  tnat  we  can  sell  to  better  advantage  by  getting 
an  inventory  and  the  location  and  making  one  sale  here  in  Washing- 
ton. I  think,  probably,  scrap  is  a  good  ifiustration  of  the  latter  case, 
OS  the  scrap  business  is  peculiar.  There  are  a  few  big  scrap  iSrms 
in  the  country  that  have  regular  customers,  and  they  can  buy  up 
large  quantities  of  scrapped  material  and  they  will  pay,  we  have 
found,  better  prices  if  they  can  buy  a  big  bunch  of  it,  even  though 
it  he  scattered,  than  if  we  offered  a  small  quantity  at  a  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  miscellaneous  class  of  material,  we 
have  tried  to  have  it  sold  by  the  man  right  on  the  job  at  whatever 
price  it  can  be  sold  for,  we  putting  an  upset  price  on  it,  below  which 
he  is  not  supposed  to  sell. 

The  ('HAiuMAN.  Would  your  department  have  the  figures  as  to  the 
character  and  quantity  of  goods  that  were  delivered  by  the  War 
Department  to  other  departments  of  the  Government,  and  for  which 
no  sum  was  paid  ? 

Mr.  MoRSR.  I  will  have  those  for  the  last  four  or  five  months 
8inc<>  1  took  over  the  work,  because  I  insisted,  for  good  business 
reasons »  tliat  it  was  advisable  to  put  all  of  those  transfers  through 
one  point,  so  that  we  could  keep  track  of  them,  and  I  have  records 
now  of  every  transfer  to  other  governmental  departments  made 
without  the  transfer  of  funds.    They  are  all  approved  in  my  office. 

The  C'hairman.  Would  you  be  able  to  insert  that  list  in  the 
re(*ord  'i 

Mr.  MoKSR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Within  two  davs? 
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Mr.  Morse.  In  how  much  detail  do  you  want  that  ?    Do  you  want 
each  item,  or  may  I  group  them  into  groups  of  items  ? 
The  Chairman.  That  would  be  sufficient. 
Mr.  Morse.  I  can  put  that  in  within  the  next  two  days. 

Exhibit  B. 

Wab  Department, 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division, 

Office  of  the  I)i»ector  of  Sales, 

Washington,  March  27, 1920. 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  £.  G.  Morse,  Director  of  Sales. 

1.  Attached  please  find  a  list  of  material  transferred  to  other  governmental  depart- 
ments under  authority  of  Executive  orders  and  acts  of  Congress,  as  reported  to  the 
Transfer  and  Inventory'  Section,  Ofhce  of  the  Director  of  Sales,  up  to  and  including 
March  27,  1920.  Also  attached  is  a  statement  of  the  office  furniture  and  equipment 
which  was  transferred  to  the  General  Supply  Committee  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
This  list  consists  of  only  the  major  items  and  was  furnished  from  the  records  of  the 
General  Supply  Committee,  the  value  of  the  items  listed  on  same  being  estimated. 
Also  included  in  this  list  are  the  motor  vehicles  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Post  Office  Department,  and  Puolic  Health 
Service.    This  list  is  compiled  from  records  in  Maj.  Shaw*8  office. 

J.  Howard  Bennett, 
Chiefs  Transfer  and  Inventory  Section. 


Recapitulation  of  list  of  transfers  to  other  governmental  departments  under  authority  of 
Exicutive  orders  and  acts  of  Congress  as  reported  to  the  transfer  and  inventory  section, 
office  of  the  Director  of  Sates ^  up  to  and  including  Mar.  27,  1920. 


Agriculture. . 
Coiiiiiiflrc8... 

Interior 

Navy 

Post  Office... 

Treasury 

MiaceUaneous 

Total.. 


With 
ftinds. 

Without 
ftinds. 

170,600,862 

i5,'8i6,"7i6' 

2,406,439 

9,545,000 

1,747,125 

80,720 

S491 

5,525 

49,238 

^,a33 

•     275 

180, SXi 

11,776 

932,461 

99,695,862 

Total. 


$70,601,353 

5,525 

15,364,954 

3,090,772 

9,545,275 

1,927,948 

92,496 

100,628,828 


Below  are  listed  in  detail  a  few  of  the  items  included  in  the  attached  statement  of  matervtl 

sferi 


transferred  to  other  Govemrnental  departments. 


Touring 

Ambulances.... 

Trucks 

Motor  cycles 


AORICUI.TURS  (17). 


Total. 


TourinR 

Tracks 

Motor  cjrcles. 


PORT  omcE  (16). 


Total. 


Touring 

Ambulances. 

Trucks 

Motor  cycles. 


PUnUC  HEALTH  (6). 


Number  of 
machines. 


1,999 

1,137 

19.627 

158 


Value. 


$1,569,000 

1,083,000 

63,587,000 

67,000 


66,806,00S 

968,000 

8,119,000 

458,000 


6,725        9,545,000 


ToUl 

( rrand  total , 


126,000 

98,000 

1,395,000 

106,000 

1,725,000 

77^576^000 


1  Includes  2,566  authorixe^l  hut  not  shipped. 
All  of  these  items  are  included  in  column  No.  14. 
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A  list  of  major  items  transferred  to  the  General  Supply  Committee  by  the  War  Depart- 

Tnent. 


Quantity. 


6,100. 
1.637. 
58... 
103.. 


100. 
100. 
100. 


750.... 
455.... 

62 

«7 

100.... 
100,000. 
5,000... 
17,000.. 


49. 

74. 

111. 

9.. 

50. 

1.. 

10. 


1,000. 
1,000. 


500. 
500. 


2filOO  feet. 
1,000  feet. 
2,843 


253. 
327. 
36.. 


252. 

48.. 


3,972  pounds.... 
5,110  pounds..., 


300. 
404. 
200. 


300 

200 

595 

250  pounds. 

198 

500 

1,000 

1,000 


Item. 


Total. 


Chairs: 

Folding 

Revolving 

Revolving,  wide  arms 

Typewriter 

Cabinets,  card,  2'drawer: 

3by5 

4by6 

5by8 

Typewriters: 

Corona 

Underwood 

Remington 

L.C.Smith 

Monarch 

Addressograph  frames 

Brooms,  com 

Brushes,  scrub 

Desks: 

50.inch 

60-inch 

Single-pedestal,  typewriter. . 

Double-pedestal,  typewriter. 

Stands,  tyi)ewrlter 

Cutting  machine 

Costumers 

Rulers,  maple: 

15-Inch 

18-inch 

Hatchets: 

Claw 

Bench 

Wire,  R.  C: 

No.  12 

No.  14 

Fire  ejiltlnguishers,  Pyrene 

Tables: 

48-inch 

60-lnch 

72-inch 

Ash  cans: 

Large 

Small 

Rope,  manila: 

|-inch 

i-lnch 

Shovels: 

Fire 

Round  point 

Spades 

Wrenches,  monkey: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Bands,  rubber 

Drills,  star.  Hnch 

Shears,  lO^ch 

Mops '.. 

Handles,  mop 


Unit 
pric6. 


90.75 
8.50 

10.50 
6.10 

2.00 
2.50 
3.00 

35.00 

70.00 

70.00 

70.00 

65.00 

.02 

.70 

.125 

40.00 
46.00 
25.00 
30.00 

3.00 
200.00 

7.30 

.30 
.40 

.575 
.84 

.05 

.05 

5.00 

20.00 
20.00 
35.00 

4.35 
3.45 

.275 
.35 

3.50 
3.00 
2.00 

.76 

.85 

LOO 

L25 

.26 

1.00 

.26 

.30 


TotaL 


S4,576.00 

13,064.00 

609.00 

628.00 

200  00 
250.00 
300.00 

26,250.00 
31,850.00 
4,340.00 
6,790.00 
6,500.00 
2,000.00 
3,500.00 
2,125.00 

1,960.00 

3,404.00 

2,775.00 

270.00 

150.00 

200.  OO 

76.00 

300.00 

4oaoo 

288.00 
420.00 

100.00 

5a  00 

14,215.00 

5, 06a  00 
6, 64a  00 
1,26a  00 

1,096.00 
177.00 

16a  00 

1,789.00 

1,050.00 
1,212.00 

4oaoo 

225.00 

17a  00 

695.00 
313.00 

saoo 
5Qaoo 

960.00 
300.00 


148,75L00 


NoTK.— The  above  items  were  t^ken  fro  n  the  records  of  the  General  Supplv  Committee  and  the  values 
estimated. 
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Below  are  liated  in  detail  a  few  of  the  items  included  in  the  attached  statement  of 
material  transferred  to  other  governmental  departments. 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Black  powder,  6,200,126  pounds II,  550, 031. 50 

T.  N.  T .,  25,929,483  pounds 12, 964,  741.  50 

NitK)  starch,  3,258,349  pounds 684, 253. 29 

No.  8  detonators,  7,000,000  pounds 116, 690. 00 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission: 

Frozen  beef,  100,000  pounds 18, 200. 00 

Bacon,  prunes,  and  tomatoes 34, 397. 00 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

1,000,000  feet  galvanized-iron  pipe 348, 936. 00 

73,209  sheets  comigated  steel  roofing 122, 229. 00 

334  buckets  (C.  S.,  O.  P.,  and  B.  D.) 342, 350. 00 

199  concrete  mixers 187, 458. 00 

71  4AV  drop  trailers 106, 220. 00 

347  transits,  engineer's 104, 100. 00 

1,034,800  pounds  T.  N.  T 543,270.00 

3,000  escort  wagons 660, 000. 00 

276  water  carts 129,720.00 

405  drinking  wagons 191, 160. 00 

Navy  Department: 

Railway  eauipment 164,220.00 

Cranes  (inaustrial  and  locomotive) 363, 433. 00 

Machine  shop  building 478, 564. 00 

Cotton  fiber 272,641.00 

172214—20 1 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  in  mind,  of  course,  the  legislation  which 
Congress  passed  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  turn  over  a  lot 
of  road-building  material  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to 
turn  over  motors  to  various  other  departments;  and  I  wondered 
whether  we  could  get  a  list  of  those  materials  that  he  has  turned  over, 
their  cost,  and  in  what  amount  they  were  turned  over  to  the  various 
other  departments. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  can  say  this,  that  in  the  aggregate,  to  within  a  month 
ago,  there  have  been  authorized  for  transfer  and  approved  in  our 
department  something  over  $66,000,000  in  the  last  year.  There  are 
two  heavv  bills,  one  for  road  building  and  the  other  the  Navy  appro- 
priation Dill  of  last  year,  under  whidi  they  are  getting  an  enormous 
quantity  of  material  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  was  talking  to  you  about  nitro  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted a  while  ago.  What  Kind  of  sale  did  you  make  by  which  you 
would  probably  eet  an  additional  $1,500,000  on  that  plant? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  are  obligated  to  pay  us  $8,551,000.  After  they 
have  paid  us  that  amount  tney  are  allowed  a  further  amount  of  10 
per  cent  for  their  profit.  Beyond  that  point  they  pay  us  50  per  cent 
of  the  net  income  up  to  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  that  plant,  the  original 
construction  'if 

Mr.  Morse.  In  the  neighborhood,  I  understand,  of  $60,000,000, 
with  a  replacement  value  to-day  of  about  $40,000,000. 

STATEMENTS  OF  COL.  EDWABD  A.  HICKMAN,  LIEUT.  COL. 
PAUL  B.  MALONE,  COL.  E.  P>  KINO,  JB.,  AND  MAJ.  JAMES 
B.  OOWEN. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Hickman,  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  vou. 

Col,  Hickman.  Mr.  Chairman,,  from  the  preliminary  statement 
made  by  Gen.  Lord  and  the  statements  of  the  two  gentlemen  who 
have  just  preceded  me  it  is  of  record  that  the  appropriation  "Con- 
tingencies of  the  Army^'  for  1921  that  the  War  Department  is  seek- 
ing to  have  incorporated  in  the  bill  consists  of  three  parts,  as  follows: 
One  for  which  the  Secretary  of  War  is  asking  for  his  office  $100,000, 
one  for  the  Department  of  Sales,  for  which  $400,000  is  asked,  and 
one  for  the  Contract  Adjustment  Board,  for  which  $200,000  is  asked, 
making  a  total  of  $700,000  that  the  department  is  seeking  this  year 
in  the  appropriation  ''Contingencies  of  the  Army."  The  total  amount 
sought  is  $300,000  less  than  was  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
same  item  last  year. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  $100,000  are  to  be  used  are  shown  by 
the  name  of  the  appropriation,  contingencies;  for  those  things  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  provide  for  in  advance  and  which  are  not  specific- 
ally appropriated  for  elsewhere.  The  exact  purposes  for  whicli  this 
money  has  been  spent  can  be  well  illustrated  irom  the  detailed  report 
which  law  requires  be  made  to  Congress  bv  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
the  document  to  which  Gen.  Lord  has  referred,  Document  No.  440 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  second  session, 
shows  in  detail  how  this  appropriation  for  that  particular  year  was 
spent. 
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I  have  been  instructed  bv  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
most  earnestly  request  of  the  committee  that  at  least  $100,000  be 
appropriated  for  that  particular  part  of  the  bill  commencing  with  the 
first  word,  seventh  Ime,  ''for"  and  ending  at  the  second  word,  line 
19,  '^posts/'  just  preceding  the  ''$1,000,000"  in  the  appropriation  act 
made  by  Public  No.  7,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  H.  R.  5227. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  had  $100,000  for  that  purpose  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  this  fiscal  year.  You  had  $25,000  a  year  for  four 
years  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war,  as  I  recall.  How  did  you 
expend  the  $100,000  appropriated  last  year? 

Col.  HiCKMAX.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  $100,000  appropriated  last 
year  I  had  this  account  checked  on  the  24th  day  of  March  and  found 
It  to  be  in  the  following  condition:  Unallotted  balance,  $54,828.87. 
Of  the  total  amount  on  that  date,  $91,314.62  of  the  $100,000  was 
unexpended. 

The  Chairman.  Have  contracts  been  made  to  draw,  upon  that 
unexpended  balance  of  $54,828.87? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  would  say  that  was  in  a  sense  obligated;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  was  obligated  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  That  can  not  be  determined  in  time  to  get  it  into 
the  record;  $91,314.62  was  unexpended  March  24,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  for  1917,was  $50,000? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir.  This  appropriation  increased  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  at  one  time  amounted  to  $450,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  In  1917  it  was  $100,000. 

Col.  Hickman.  It  reached  as  high  as  $450,000  in  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  the  billT)efore  me,  the  law  the  print  of  it, 
and  it  says  for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  $50,000. 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  in  the  hearing. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  total  here  is  $100,000.  We  expended  that  yeai 
$58,507. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  .appropriated  $50,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  And  then  there  was  an  additional  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  was  before  we  went  into  the  War. 

Gen.  Lord.  After  which  we  got  $50,000  additional  in  a  deficiency 
bill,  making  a  total  of  $100,000. 

Col.  Hickman.  The  Secretary  has  asked  for  an  appropriation  for 
his  part  of  this  item  of  $100,000,  with  the  understanding,  of  course, 
that  it  would  not  be  spent  if  not  needed.  I  understand  that  he  has 
in  mind  in  asking  for  this  amount  the  possibility  of  maintaining 
abroad  some  commissions  like  Judge  Parker's  commission  or  some 
unforseen  expense  in  connection  with  removal  and  return  of  the 
dead  from  France. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  committee,  I  think,  appro- 
priating for  that. 

Col.  Hickman.  But  he  had  in  mind  a  contingent  expense  he  might 
have  to  meet  in  connection  with  settling  war  matters  abroad. 

Mr.  Greene.  Considering  what  has  been  spent,  and  what  remains 
in  the  Treasury  obligated,  is  the  remainder  sufficient  to  run  you 
from  now  on  until  July  1,  roughly  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  would  say  it  wouhl  be  the  difference  between 
$100,000  and  $54,828.87. 

Mr.  Greene.  About  $45,000,  then? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  that  is  available. 
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Gen.  Lord.  The  unallotted  balance  to-dav  on  the  books  is  $54,- 
828.87;  that  is  of  that  $100,000  allotted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
the  books  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  compelled  to  spend  all 
of  that  $54,0001 

Col.  Hickman.  By  no  means.  Every  cent  that  is  spent  is  reported 
direct  to  Congress,  as  required  by  statute. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  expense 
will  be  greater  in  the  next  fiscal  year  than  it  was  during  the  present 
year  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  can  ea^iily  see  where  it  could  be  equal  to  that,  in 
connection  with  conditions  that  may  arise  in  the  closing  up  of  the  war 
situation. 

Gen.  Lord.  Col.  Hickman,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  4  we  will  also 
take  up,  with  the  committee's  permission,  the  United  States  Service 
Schools. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  are  asking  for  $100,000  for  these  service 
schools.  The  committee  appropriated  $75,000  last  year.  What  is 
the  necessity  for  the  increase  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here,  and  would  like  to  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  a  slight  change  in  the  wording  of  the  act,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  current  appropriation  act,  that  will  make  it  applicable 
to  the  locations  of  the  service  schools  as  they  now  actually  exist. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  language,  if  you  please? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  have  a  copv  of  it  here.  One  of  the  changes,  I 
might  say,  to  explain  that,  is  that  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  field 
service  school  and  the  correspondence  school  for  medical  officers  from 
Fort  Leavenworth  to  Washington  in  connection  with  the  Walter 
Reed  Hospital. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  will  not  do  that  this  next  year,  will  they  ? 
They  will  not  have  the  building? 

Col.  Hickman.  They  might  not  have  the  building,  but  it  could  be 
operated  in  connection  with  the  Army  Medical  School,  now  located  in 
this  citv.  That  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Office.  " 

It  is  also  suggested  to  change  in  this  bill  the  wording  to  conform 
with  the  act  that  modified  the  language  of  this  bill  permitting  the 
money  that  was  appropriated  for  the  Infantry  School  at  Fort  Sill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1920  to  be  expended  at  Camp  BenQing.  That  has 
already  been  attended  to  for  the  current  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  asking  for  a  modification  of  language 
so  that  it  will  enable  you  to  conduct  a  school  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor, 
in  Kentucky? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes;  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  in  Kentucky,  is  a  basic 
school  for  Field  Artillery,  and  the  ITort  Sill  school,  in  Oklahoma,  is 
really  the  post  graduate  school  or  finishing  school  of  the  Artillery. 
In  connection  with  the  assembling  of  this  estimate,  I  would  like  to 
state  for  the  information  of  the  committee  that  the  total  estimates 
that  came  in  to  the  department  for  the  service  schools  amoimted 
approximately  to  $150,000.  In  the  review  of  the  estimates  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  it  was  felt  that  this  one  along  with 
the  other  estimates,  in  their  entirety,  should  be  reduced,  and  this  one 
was  re<luce<l  to  $100,000  for  the  purpose,  as  indicated  in  the  language 
of  the  bill,  for  carrying  on  the  activities  of  these  schools.    We  have 
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had  from  the  Fort  Leavenworth  school  a  most  ui^ent  request  to  hold 
the  appropriation  up,  if  possible,  to  the  amount  which  we  have  asked, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  that,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  money  spent  in  the  military  service  that  could  lie 
spent  to  better  advantag:e  than  in  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of 
the  service  schools. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  statements  that  were 
made  on  the  floor  by  some  Members  of  Congress  that  the  Leaven 
worth  clique  was  running  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  think  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Leavenworth  graduates  we  would  have  been  in  a  very  difficult 
position  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  connection  with  these  schools  in  the  appn>pr  i 
ation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  we  appropriated  $35,350,000? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  I  can  understand  why  we  need  more 
money  now,  because  we  increased  the  number  of  officers,  and  per- 
haps there  would  be  more  need  of  instruction,  and  aU  that  sort  of 
thing;  but  I  was  wondering  whether  we  would  need  to  appropriate 
$100,000. 

Col.  Hickman.  I  would  like  to  state,  in  connection  with  that,  that 
the  work  of  these  schools  is  far-reaching.  They  conduct  the  corre- 
spondence courses,  and  send  out  printed  matter  to  any  officer  who 
is  interested  enough  to  put  his  name  on  the  list.  This  helps  all  to 
keep  abreast  of  uie  work  and  what  we  are  doing  there.  At  the 
present  schools  there  have  been  assembled  as  instructors  and  students 
many  of  the  brightest  minds  of  the  Army,  men  who  held  superior 
rank  and  command  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  These 
men  are  using  their  war  experience  in  this  work.  At  this  time 
all  of  the  schools  are  functioning,  and  $100,000  is  needed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  officers  who  wifl  attend  next  year.  It  will  enable 
them  to  profit  by  the  developments  of  the  war.  I  can  not  be  too 
enthusiastic  in  bringing  to  your  attention  the  great  good  that  has 
come  to  the  service  and  the  country  from  the  service  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  Regular  officers,  these  schools  are  opened  to  the 
National  Guard  officers,  and  I  have  the  figures  now  to  show  that  one 
school — the  school  at  Benning — is  getting  on  its  feet  in  that  way, 
and  that  we  have  some  25  or  30  National  Guard  officers  there  who 
are  taking  the  Infantry  school  course.  Those  men  will  go  back  to 
their  commands  with  the  ability  to  teach,  as  the  result  of  their 
experience  there,  that  can  not  be  surpassed.  Then,  again,  the 
entire  Army  will  be  reached,  through  the  system  of  mailing  lists,  as  to 
what  is  going  on  there  at  tnese  schools.  Considering  the  number  of 
them,  w^e  are  really  holding  them  down  to  a  very  reasonable  figure. 
To  make  it  less  will  not  do  the  good  that  can  be  done  with  just  a 
few  more  dollars  added  to  it.  As  I  said  before,  the  estimate  was 
reduced  in  the  Secretary  of  War's  office  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
whole  estimates  from  $150,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  increasing  the  number  of  schools,  are  you 
not,  by  this  new  language  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  No;  these  schools  are  now  in  existence. 

The  Chair&l\n.  I  recognize  that;  but  they  have  come  into  existence 
since  the  last  fiscal  year? 
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Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir.  The  nucleus  was  there  and  the  records 
of  the  old  schools  were  there;  but  they  are  now  beginning  to  function 
and  really  do  good. 

The  Chairbcan.  You  have  not  submitted  the  proposed  new  lan- 
guage, and  I  suggest  that  you  give  to  the  reporter  for  insertion  in 
the  hearings  a  copy  of  the  language  you  propose  to  insert  in  Ueu  of 
that  which  we  have  in  the  print. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Exhibit  A. 

PH0P08BD  CHANGES  IN   LANOUAOK   IN    ARMT   APPROPRIATION    ACT. 


•  Appropriation  item:  "United  States  seryice  schools. 
Service  recommending  change:  Office  Chief  of  Staff. 


»» 


WORDING  OF  CURRENT  ACT. 

To  provide  means  for  the  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  at  the  Army 
service  schools  Cincludinp:  the  Army 
Staff  College,  the  Army  School  of  the 
Line,  the  Army  Field  Engineer  School, 
the  Army  Field  Service  School  and  Cor- 
respondence School  for  Medical  Officers 
and  the  Army  Signal  School)  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  the  Mounted  Serv- 
ice School  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  the 
School  of  Fire  for  Field  Artillery,  and 
for  the  Infantry  School  of  Arms  at  Fort 
Sill.  Oklahoma,  hy  the  purchase  of  text- 
books«  b^oks  of  reference,  scientific  and 
professional  papers,  the  purchase  of  mod- 
ern instruments  and  material  for  theoret- 
ical and  practical  instniction,  employ- 
ment of  temporary,  technical,  or  special 
services,  and  for  all  other  absolutely 
necessary  expenses,  to  be  allotted  in 
such  proportion  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  military  service.  Not  ex- 
ceeding $300  p^r  month  may  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  1 100  per  month  to  a  trans- 
lator at  the  Army  Service  Schools,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  $100  per  month 
to  a  translator  at  the  School  of  Fire  for 
Field  ArtUlerv,  and  1100  per  month  to  a 
translator  at  the  Infantry  School  of  Arms, 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  to  be  appointed  bv 
the  commandants  of  the  schools  named, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  $76,000. 


PROPOSED  WORDING. 

To  provide  means  for  the  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  at  the  Army 
Service  Schools  (including  the  General 
Staff  School,  the  School  of  the  Line,  and 
the  Signal  Corps  School  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  the  Army  Field  Service 
School  and  Correspondence  School  for 
Medical  Officers  at  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Cavalry  School  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas,  the  Field  Artillery  Schools 
at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  and  at  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor  or  Camp  Knox,  Kentucky, 
and  for  the  Infantry  School  at  Camp 
Benning,  Georgia,  by  the  purchase  of 
textbooks,  books  of  reference,  scientific 
and  professional  pap'ers,  the  purchase  of 
modern  instruments  and  material  for  the 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  em- 
ployment of  temporary,  technical,  or 
special  services,  and  for  all  absolutely- 
necessary  expenses,  to  be  allotted  in  such 
proportion  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
secretary  of  War,  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  military  service.  Not  exceeding 
$400  per  month  may  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  $100  per  month  each  to  a  trans- 
lator at  the  Army  Service  Schools,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  l6insas.  Field  Artillery 
School,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  the  Infantry 
School,  Camp  Benning,  Geoma,  and  the 
Cavalry  School,  Fort  Riley,  l^msas,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  commandant  of  the 
schools  name<i,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  $100,000. 


Mr.  McKenzie.  Ri^ht  in  that  connection,  will  you  kindly  define 
the  word  ^'  translator,  as  used  in  this  proposed  amendment,  and  in 
the  old  law,  for  the  benefit  of  the  recora  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  "Translator''? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Col.  Hickman.  My  understanding  of  "translator''  is  that  he  is  a 
man  employed  that  is  able  to  translate,  for  instance,  from  French; 
to  take  a  French  artillery  drill  regulation,  and  translate  it  into 
English. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  not  exactly  mj  understanding  about  it, 
and  that  is  why  I  wanted  to  get  a  definition  of  it  in  the  record,  so 
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that  when  we  are  asked  on  the  floor  of  the  House  about  these  men, 
we  will  be  able  to  define  who  they  are. 

Col.  Hickman.  The  officers  abroad  who  are  on  duty  at  the  French 
schools  might  get  a  French  paper  that  would  be  particularly  valuable 
or  of  information  to  the  service  schools,  and  it  would  be  sent  on  there 
to  be  used,  and  utilized,  and  when  it  was  translated  it  would  be  sent 
out  to  the  service. 

Mr.  Greene.  A  mere  academic  knowledge  of  Fl'ench  does  not  fit 
anybody  necessarily  to  translate  a  technical  document  in  the  French 
language  into  intelligible  English. 

Col.  Hickman.  It  would  not;  it  would  take  some  one  who  knew 
French  and  English  as  well. 

Mr.  Greene.  He  would  have  to  know  the  artillery  terms  employed 
in  the  French  language,  and  be  able  to  translate  them  into  some- 
thing corresponding  in  English.  He  has  to  be  an  artillery  or  military 
man  to  do  that. 

Col.  HiCKBCAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  A  mere  academic  knowledge  of  French  does  not 
qualify  a  man  to  translate  technical  articles  from  one  language  to 
another. 

Col.  Hickman.  No. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  This  would  mean,  of  course,  providing  for  four 
of  them,  and  they  would  not  be  men  commissioned  in  the  service. 

Col.  Hickman.  They  would  not  be,  as  a  rule. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  increased  the  number  from  three  to 
four  by  this  proposed  new  item. 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir;  from  three  tofour. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  Colonel,  while  the  language  of  the  bill  and 
your  amendment  pretty  well  set  up  the  purposes  for  which  the 
$100,000  are  to  be  used,  are  they  altogether  restrictive,  and  is  that 
amount  to  be  used  for  nothing  else  ?  For  instance,  it  is  suggested  that 
you  have  enlarged  the  schools,  both  in  size  and  in  their  curriculum 
in  one  wav  or  another,  and  yet  the  overhead  and  maintenance  is  all 
provided  for  under  another  appropriation,  the  pay  of  the  people  who 
are  there  is  taken  care  of  in  another  way,  the  enlisted  personnel  is 
separate,  as  it  might  be,  at  a  garrison,  the  commissioned  personnel, 
whatever  it  is  ana  whatever  it  may  be,  is  under  other  parts  of  the 
appropriation  bUl,  and,  of  course,  the  upkeep  of  the  plant  is  taken 
care  of.  How  does  the  mere  office  parapnemaha  and  papers  passing 
through  it  come  to  $100,000? 

Col.  Hickman.  Mr.  Greene,  there  are  schools  at  Fort  Leavenworth^ 
at  Fort  Sill,  at  Benning,  and  at  Camp  Taylor,  for  each  of  which  this 
appropriation  would  provide  $25,000.  They  are  not  quite  divided 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Fields.  Do  you  mean  Camp  Taylor,  or  not? 

Col.  Hickman.  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  in  Kentucky.  That  is  a 
basic  school  for  Field  Artillery.  As  I  recall,  the  original  Fort  Leaven- 
worth estimate  for  the  school  was  $30,000,  and  Camp  Benning  was  for 
$55,000  when  it  came  in  before  it  was  acted  upon  m  the  Secretary's 
office.  There  are  a  number  of  things  for  which  that  money  is 
expended,  which  are  tabulated  here,  such  as  salaries,  wages,  equip- 
ment and  material,  machinery,  repairs,  stationery,  small  articles  of 
furniture  needed  for  the  operation  oi  the  schools,  pnnting,  binding,  etc. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  jUst  what  I  am  getting  at,  Colonel.  1  nave 
a  very  sympathetic  interest  in  these  schools,  and  1  think  they  are  a 
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0{d§lidid  thing,  but  at  the  same  time  we  ought,  of  course,  naturally, 
c^HSMer  the  economies  of  the  thing  if  we  can. 

Col.  Hickman.  The  appropriation  sought  provides  approximately 
$25,000  for  each  of  the  mstitutions. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know  it,  but  now  let  us  see.  Everybody  who  goes 
there  is  under  pay  out  of  another  appropriation. 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes;  there  is  no  pay  for  an  officer  in  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Greene.  Every  enlisted  man's  pay  is  taken  care  of  in  another 
appropriation;  his  subsistence,  clothing,  and  upkeep  generally  are 
taken  care  of  out  of  another  appropriation,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  plant  is  all  taken  care  of  out  of  another  appropriation. 

Col.  Hickman.  That  is  true  as  to  the  mam  items.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  however,  that  the  commanding  officer  of  those  insti- 
tutions have  at  his  command  a  small  amount  of  money  that  he  can 
use  for  school  purposes  as  indicated  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 
Emei^ency  repairs  to  eauipment  are  often  necessary.  Without  a 
small  fund  the  commanaine  officer  of  the  school  would  be  handi- 
capped beyond  measure  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

Mr.  Greene.  Have  you  not  at  any  one  of  these  posts  the  neces- 
sary utiUty  people  in  the  service  who  would  be  able  to  do  that  sort 
of  thing  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  will  say  that  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  out  of 
the  entire  appropriation  is  exceedingly  small. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  there  not  in  the  enlisted  service  an  old  artificer 
who  could  fix  up  a  fence  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  Not  very  well.  You  have  got  to  have  a  man  who 
has  the  grade  of  a  carpenter  who  can  do  reasonably  good  work. 

Mr.  Greene.  Are  not  these  posts  sufficiently  large  to  have  suffi- 
cient details  of  enlisted  men  containing  the  ordinary  mechanical 
men  who  would  be  necessary  for  the  upxeep  of  any  physical  plant? 

Col.  Hickman.  As  a  rule,  that  is  true,  but  we  are  still,  as  you 
will  probably  recall,  in  a  very  scattered  condition,  and  the  posts 
are  tninly  occupied  as  yet. 

Mr.  Greene.  For  instance,  take  the  purchase  of  modem  instru- 
ments and  material  for  theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  I 
supposed  that  the  very  purpose  of  that  was  to  assemble  troops 
who  were  already  equipped  with  instruments  and  material  for 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction. 

Col.  Hickman.  You  could  not  do  that.  For  instance,  we  need 
drawing  instruments  and  we  need  plane  tables,  and  they  belong 
at  and  to  the  school  and  do  not  go  back  with  the  troops,  nor  do  the 
troops  or  officers  bring  them  there  with  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  there  anything  you  have  or  can  prepare  without 
much  labor — there  is  no  use  cluttering  the  record  up — to  give  us 
an  idea  so  that  when  somebody  asks  these  questions  and  questions 
our  economy,  and  says  that  the  major  portion  of  this  thing  is  already 

Erovided  for  in  another  way,  we  will  be  able  to  answer  him?  We 
ave  long  since  learned  to  anticipate  on  our  own  account  that  when 
we  think  we  have  appropriated  for  something  in  one  paragraph  of 
this  bill  .there  will  be  forty  other  paragraphs  that  the  comptroller, 
with  his  magnifying  glasses,  can  see  provided  more  money  for  the 
same  thing,  and  that  is  what  we  are  afraid  of. 

Col.  Hickman.  I  can  see  your  point,  and  I  will  gladly  get  up  a 
statement  of  that  nature;  but  I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
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it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  commanding  officers  of  the  scWols 
in  question  have  this  smaU  fund  which  they  can  use  in  an  emerg^^my. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  can  understand  that.  [,^') 

Col.  Hickman.  And  it  has  to  be  used  according  to  the  language 
of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  that  could  be  simplified  somewhat, 
Colonel,  if  you  will  kindly  segregate  this  amount  so  that  you  can  show 
us  how  much  you  intended  to  use  for  the  purchase  of  textbooks, 
how  much  for  books  of  reference,  how  much  for  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional papers,  how  much  for  the  purchase  of  modern  instruments, 
and  material  for  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  and  the 
employment  of  temporary  technical  or  special  services;  in  short, 
take  all  the  items  of  the  appropriation  and  tell  us  how  much  you  are 
going  to  use  for  each  item. 

Col.  Hickman.  I  will  give  you  a  table  in  regard  to  that  for  the 
record. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Estimated  amount  of  expenditures  from  the  appropriation  ^^Anny  service  schools,^* 


Items  of  appropriati(XQS. 


Translators 

Textbooks 

Books  of  reference 

Scientific  and  prof^onal  papers 

Bfodem  instruments 

Temporary,  technical,  and  spedal  services 

Printing  and  binding 

other  necessary  expenses 

Total 


Amount. 


S4,800 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
5,000 
20,000 
10,200 


100,000 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  gentlemen  are  interested  further,  we  have 
here  in  connection  with  tnis  matter  Col.  Malone  and  Col.  King.  If 
you  want  any  further  information  as  to  what  the  classes  are  doing 
at  these  schools  and  what  the  War  Department  contemplates  doing 
at  the  service  schools,  they  will  be  glad  to  testify. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  word.  Col.  King  has  called  my  attention 
to  a  point  I  had  missed,  and  that  was  to  the  effect  that  the  school 
at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  must  be  moved  to  Camp  Kjiox,  under  con- 
gressional requirements,  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  says  we  can  not  hold  Camp  Taylor 
beyond  the  1st  of  July,  1921. 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  not  the  expense  of  moving  that  come  out 
of  some  other  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  King.  The  point  is  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  1921  the 
school  will  not  be  at  Camp  Taylor,  but  will  be  at  Camp  Knox.  It 
will  probably  be  moved  in  August  and  September  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  put  language  in  the  bill 
so  that  it  shall  apply  to  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  or  Camp  Knox  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir;  that  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Greene.  YPTien  is  it  expected  that  the  next  year's  instruction 
will  begin  ? 
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Col.  King.  In  October.  We  plan  to  move  the  school  in  the  interim 
between  the  graduation  of  the  present  class  and  the  intake  of  the 
next  class,  provided  the  construction  at  Camp  Knox  is  sufficiently 
under  way  to  enable  us  to  do  that.  The  construction  department 
has  already  arranged  for  the  contractors  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Green^:.  What  is  the  length  of  the  course,  about  10  months? 
Col.  Kino.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Have  you  now  arrived  at  anything  like  a  definite 
estimate  as  to  how  many  officers  you  will  be  able  to  take  in  this 
coming  year  ? 

Col.  Sing.  We  have  a  class  of  84  this  year,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  take,  if  the  intake  in  the  Army  is  sufficient,  from  125  to  150 
next  year.  In  other  words,  we  want  to  get  every  man  who  is  com- 
missioned in  the  Army.  If  there  are  that  many,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  take  in  that  many,  but  we  will  not  be  able  to  take  in  any  more, 
because  the  overhead  will  be  too  great. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  will  not  enable  you  to  realize  what  I  had  at 
one  time  hoped  was  the  original  intention — that  is,  that  all  the  junior 
officers,  whether  admitted  under  the  reorganization  or  alreadv  in, 
would  sooner  or  later  get  an  opportunity  to  go  through  the  basic 
courses. 

.Col.  King.  Eventually,  ever)rone  of  them  will  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. If  the  intake  this  year  is  so  great  as  to  swamp  the  capacity 
of  the  school  we  will  have  to  divide  it  into  two  courses  instead  of 
having  it  in  one  course,  but  each  one  of  them  will  have  the  chance. 

Mr.  Greene.  Giving  the  preference  to  new  men  anyway,  because 
they  have  not  become  oroken  in,  while  the  regular  has  to  some  extent 
been  broken  in. 

Col.  King.  The  preference  will  be  given  to  those  of  least  experience; 
they  will  go  there  first. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Malone,  is  that  equally  true  with'  regard  to 
the  Bennings  School  ? 

Col.  Malone.  Yes,  sir;  we  expect  530  students  there  this  coming 
year. 

Col.  Hickman.  I  think  you  gentlemen  will  see  the  finest  results  in 
the  world  coming  from  this  school  situation. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  your  accommodations  down  there. 
Col.  Malone.  We  have  no  accommodations  there.     I  will,  if  the 
committee  will  allow  me,  later  ask  for  some  construction,  and  also 
for  an  amount  to  complete  the  sewage,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  come  under  the  Quartermaster  General's 
Department,  the  Construction  Division  ? 
Col.  Malone.  iTes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  2  you 
will  find  an  item  under  the  heading  of  ^'Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff" 
for  the  Army  War  College,  and  Maj.  Go  wen  can  give  you  the  infor- 
mation about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  I  see  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $3,000 
for  this  item.     The  amount  of  the  appropriation  last  year  was  $9,000, 
and  now  you  are  asking  for  $12,000  ? 
Maj.  Gowen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  conmiittee  the 
necessity  for  that  increase — the  reason  for  it  ? 
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Maj.  GowEN.  The  average  number  of  students  we  had  had  at  the 
old  Army  War  CoU^e  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  less  than 
25  per  year,  and  the  number  of  instructors  was  about  six  or  seven 
per  year.  In  addition  to  that  there  were  two  directors.  We  havo 
nad  this  year  22  instructors  and  directors,  and  we  started  with  25 
students,  and  now  we  have  88.  That  is  three  and  a  half  times  the 
number  of  students  we  had  there  in  former  years.  It  is  the  present 
plan  to  keep  between  90  and  100  students  per  year  at  the  General 
StafiF  College,  which  is  the  new  name  for  the  old  Army  War  Collie. 

This  $3,000  increase  is  asked  for  to  cover  the  increased  additional 
expenses  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  reference  and  textbooks  for  the 
library  and  increased  expenses  on  account  of  having  special  lecturers, 
who  are  civilians,  men  of  note  in  civil  life,  whom  we  hope  to  have 
come  to  the  college  and  lecture  to  the  students,  and  we  have  had  14 
of  those  lecturers  this  year.  That  has  been  in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  some  time,  but  it  has  never  been  taken  advantage  of  to  a  very 
great  extent.  It  is  hoped  to  correct  that  now  and  have  a  great  many 
more  of  those  men  come  to  the  General  Staff  College  and  orient  the 
men  in  the  General  Staff  College  as  to  what  the  different 'industries 
can  do  in  civil  life  and  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  men  who  are 
familiar  with  the  situation  in  a  foreign  country,  and  give  them,  pos- 
sibly, information  that  our  intelligence  section  could  not  get. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  gentlemen  paid  an  honorarium,  or  are 
they  just  paid  their  expenses? 

Maj.  GrowEN.  There  are  both.  On  an  average  we  have  been  paying 
$50  per  lecture,  principally  for  expenses.  In  some  cases  it  covers  the 
expenses  and  in  some  cases  it  does  not.  Two  or  three  of  these  gentle- 
men have  declined  to  accept  any  money  at  all,  and  some  of  them  have 
come  some  distance  to  lecture  to  the  students  in  the  college  at  their 
own  expense  and  have  given  their  services  to  the  General  Staff 
College  for*  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  spend  all  the  money  we  gave  you  last 
year  ? 

Maj.  Go  WEN.  We  will,  sir.  In  order  to  get  along  this  year  we  have 
had  to  exercise  the  greatest  economy.  I  have  not  allowed  even  a  box 
of  paper  fasteners  to  be  purchased  without  my  order.  We  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  purchase  of  ice  during  the  last  five  months  in  order 
to  get  along,  and  have  suspended  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  books  we 
needed  for  the  library.  The  Military  Intelligence  Section  of  the 
General  Staff  had  been  for  the  last  few  years  purchasing  books  for  the 
library,  but  this  year  their  appropriation  was  cut  down  and  the  ex- 

f)ense  of  that  came  back  on  us.  I  had  to  suspend  the  purchase  of  a 
arge  number  of  books  in  order  to  keep  within  the  appropriation,  but 
within  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  seen  our  way  clear  and  have 
ordered  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  books  which  we  had  suspended  before. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  wiU  be  no  deficiency  in  this  item  ? 

Maj.  Go  wen.  No,  sir;  there  will  not  be  any  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  money  practically  all  obligated  i 

Maj.  Go  WEN.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  unallotted  balance  now  is  $5,043.84. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  one-half  of  the  appropriation  i 

Gen.  Lord.  That  does  not  mean  that  they  may  not  have  obliga- 
tions outstanding  that  have  not  been  reported. 

Maj.  Go  WEN.  1  think  about  $3,000  was  unobUgated  on  the  1st  of 
March. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  part  of  the  item  at 
the  bottom  of  page  2,  ''including  $25  per  month  additional  to  re^lar 
compensation  to  chief  clerk  of  division  for  superintendence  of  the 
War  College  Building.''     How  does  that  happen,  Major? 

Maj.  Go  WEN.  That  has  been  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill  for 
some  years.  It  is  paid  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Army  War  College 
for  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  the  building,  looking  after  the 
cleaning  and  the  watchman  force,  and  different  things  of  that  sort 
that  would  come  normaUy  under  the  supervision  of  a  building 
superintendent. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  was  first  covered  in  law  by  the  act  of  May  11, 
1908. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Could  not  that  be  covered  by  increasing  this  man's 
salar^r  ? 

Maj.  Gowen.  He  is  not  on  the  civil  service  list.  That  would  bring 
in  the  question  of  his  rank  there  as  to  the  matter  of  promotion,  if  he 
got  that  increase  in  his  regular  salary. 

The  Chairman.  May  11,  1908,  was  the  first  time  we  allowed  that 
amount,  I  see  by  the  reference  you  have  here. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  this  proposed  wording  I  notice  you  also  provide 
for  the  pay  of  a  chief  engineer  at  $1,400. 

Gen.  'Lord.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  42,  Mr.  Greene,  you  will  find 
that  they  have  nearly  consolidated  under  this  paragraph  the  appro- 
priation for  maintenance,  which  you  will  find  on  page  42.  But  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  amounts  called  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  informed  that  the  chief  clerks  of  all  the  de- 

Kartments  get  a  little  additional  allowance  for  looking  after  the 
uilding,  supervising  the  work  of  the  clerks,  and  so  forth:  so  that 
this  allowance  here  is  in  keeping  with  the  law  and  custom  that  pre- 
vails in  the  other  departments. 

Mr.  Greene.  Why  is  it  that  the  Army  War  College  maintenance 
comes  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill,  in  the  nature  of  items  which 
ordinarily  would  be  carried  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
appropriation  bill,  such  as  elevator  men,  and  employees  of  that  kind  i 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  know.  This  provision  for  maintenance  first 
appeared  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1903,  and  it  has  been  paid  ever  since 
in  the  Army  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  War  College-is  under  the  General  Staff, 
and  we  appropriate  for  all  the  employees  of  the  General  Staff  here  of 
in  Washington  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know;  but  you  sec  if  the  General  Staff  officers  are 
in  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
the  services,  for  instance,  of  the  elevator  man  in  that  building  to 
take  them  up  and  down  stairs  in  that  building,  but  we  do  not  appro- 
priate for  the  elevator  man  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  appropriate  for  all  the  clerks  and  messengei-s 
and  gardeners  of  the  General  Staff  here  in  Washington,  and  that  has 
been  carried  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill  for  many  yeai-s. 

Gen.  IjORd.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation 
bill,  neither  in  its  statutory  employees  nor  in  its  additional  employees, 
carries  any  force  whatever  for  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Stan  or  for 
the  General  Staff.  They  are  carried  in  the  item  for  pay  of  the  Army 
in  the  appropriation  bill  which  is  handled  by  this  committee.  I  was 
told  it  was  the  intent  of  this  committee  to  amend  its  phraseology 
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to  eliminate  the  principal  title  there,  "Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff," 
and  to  change  the  subtitle,  "Army  War  CoDege'*  to  "General  Staff 
College."  This  will  no  longer,  with  that  stricken  out,  be  a  part  of  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Staffs  and  it  will  be  to  that  extent  a  field  organi- 
zation, like  any  other  of  your  schools. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  reason  for  this.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  item  because  we  nave  been  carrying  it  all  the  time. 
Wnat  is  the  difference  between  that  and  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  appropriation  bill  carrying  civil-service  employees  of  the 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  where  the  elevator  men  take  the 
General  Staff  officers  up  to  any  floor  they  want  to  go  to?  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the  firemen.  Why  do  not  these  people  in 
anotner  Government  building  in  the  same  city,  occupying  the  same 
relative  position  as  to  Government  employment  that  those  men  do, 
go  on  the  same  pay  roll  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  an  anomaly.  There  is  another  one  that  we  carry 
in  the  appropriation  for  pay  of  the  Army,  and  that  is  an  expert 
accountant  for  the  office  of  the  Inspector  General.  He  legitimately 
belongs  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill, 
and  we  would  think,  as  a  matter  of  orderly  procedure,  that  the  force 
in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  should  be  carried  in  that  bill,  and 
when  it  was  under  the  Chief  of  Staff,  that  it  also  would  be  carried  in 
that  bill.  But  the  amended  phraseology  will  make  this  a  field  school 
or  college,  just  as  Leavenworth  is  a  field  school  or  college,  so  there 
would  be  no  longer  an  anomalous  condition  as  far  as  this  particular 
appropriation  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  to  change  the  language  on  page  2  from 
"Army  War  College"  to  "General  Staff  College^' « 

Maj,.  GowEN.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  also  desire  to  change  the  wording  of  the 
paragraph  'i 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  and  eliminate  the  words  "Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff." 

Col.  Hickman.  We  want  to  separate  it  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff. 

Maj.  GowEN.  This  is  the  wording  which  we  propose: 

For  expenses  of  the  General  Staff  College,  being  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary 
atationerj-^;  typewriters  and  exchange  of  same;  office,  toilet,  and  desk  furniture; 
textbooks;  books  of  reference;  scientific  and  professional  papers  and  periodicals; 
printing  and  binding;  maps;  police  utensils;  the  necessary  fuel  for  heating  the  General 
Staff  College  Building  and  for  lighting  the  building  and  grounds;  employment  of 
temporary  technical  or  special  servicers  and  expenses  of  special  lectures;  and  for  ail 
other  absolutely  necessary  expenses,  including  $25  per  month  additional  to  regular 
compensation  to  chief  clerk  for  superintendence  of  the  General  Staff  College  Building; 
also  for  pay  of  a  chief  engineer  at  $1,400;  an  assistant  engineer  at  $1,000;  a  carpenter 
at  $1,000;  foiu-  firemen  at  $720  each;  an  elevator  conductor  at  $720;  .'»526,«20. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  would  be  so  that  the  provision  at  the  top  of  page  2 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Army  War  College  would  be  eUminated, 
that  is,  consolidated  with  the  same  amounts  and  the  same  personnel, 
with  the  General  Staff  College. 

Mr.  Dent.  Would  that  take  care  of  the  heating  of  the  building, 
if  you  eliminate  that  item  and  substitute  what  you  propose  ? 

Mai.  GowEN.  Yes,  sir;  the  heating  and  lighting  of  the  building  is 
included  in  the  changed  wording. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  then  be  carried  in  this  part  of  the 
bill,  instead  of  on  page  42  ? 

Maj.  GowEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  would  bring  all  of  the  General  Staff  College 
appropriations  under  one  heading  on  one  page. 

The  Chaiiuian.  It  is  really  a  transposition  of  the  items. 

Maj.  GowEN.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  two. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  change  the  amounts  involved  ? 

Maj.  Go  WEN.  No,  sir;  except  the  increase  from  $9,000  to  $12,000 
which  is  asked  for. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  the  pay  of  the 
employees. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then  the  subtitle  "Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,"  on 
page  2,  would  come  out. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  it  go  anywhere  else  ? 

Gen.  IjOrd.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  want  to  eUminate  thosie  words 
"Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,''  will  you? 

Col.  Hickman.  We  want  them  to  come  in  on  page  3,  as  a  subhead 
there. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  Col.  King,  of  the  Field  Artillery,  is  here, 
and  he  can  explain  to  you  the  item  at  the  top  of  page  6,  "Piela 
ArtilleiT  activities,"  if  you  desire  him  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  an  explanation  of  that 
now.     That  is  a  new  item  that  is  submitted,  is  it  Colonel  ? 

Col.  King.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  hold-overs  of  the  war.  We 
never  had  organizations  of  this  sort  prior  to  the  war.  They  were 
developed  as  a  war  necessity,  and  are  located,  as  the  item  indicates, 
at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  Camp  Bragg,  N.  C,  and  Camp  Knox,  Ky.,  all 
reservations  where  we  had  considerable  ground  available  for  the 
training  of  field  artillery,  and  at  which  it  is  expected  the  Field  Artillery 
brigades  which  are  parts  of  divisions  at  whose  home  station  there  is 
no  room  for  field  training  will  be  sent,  and  either  stationed  apart  from 
the  division  or  rotated  through  the  instruction  centers. 

It  is  also  contemplated  that  all  National  Guard  Field  Artillery  of 
the  country  and  all  of  the  Field  Artillery  reserve  officers  of  the 
country  shall  come  there  for  thdr  training,  at  these  field  artillery 
centers. 

We  then  desire  to  maintain  at  each  of  these  places  a  small  instruc-^ 
tion  personnel  and  the  material  for  the  carrying  on  the  school. 

The  $2,000  we  have  asked  for  for  each  of  these  places  is  to  buy  such 
material  as  we  may  need  to  build  trenches,  gun  emplacements,  and 
things  of  that  sort  for  the  instruction  of  the  officers  and  also  for 
camouflage,  to  provide  proper  instruction  in  communication,  includ- 
ing radio,  and  to  provide  indoor  ranges  which  we  developed  during  the 
war  and  which  we  found  to  be  extremely  interesting  and  valuable 
in  training  officers  in  the  observation  of  fire  when  we  had  only  a  very 
short  time  to  do  it.  It  is  a  minerature  town  in  which  targets  are 
provided  which  look  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  real  thing  on  the 
^x)und.  It  costs  only  a  sinall  amount  of  money  to  maintain  it. 
We  desire  to  keep  these  three  places  going. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  will  you  require  annually  for  this 
proposed  feature  if  it  once  gets  started  ? 

Col.  King.  During  the  war  these  places  working  as  intensively  as 
they  were  working  cost  us  about  $50,000  a  year.  Now,  if  we  utilize 
these  places  all  summer  long  actively  for  the  reserve  officers  and  the 
National  Guard  organizations,  I  think  it  would  require  $2,000  per  year 
at  each  of  these  places. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  this  amount  will  practically  be  duplicated 
every  year  ? 

Col.  King.  It  is  so  expected;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  This  item  like  the  one  in  connection  with  the  service 
schools  proceeds  on  exactly  the  same  theory,  that  all  the  overhead 
is  taken  care  of  by  the  Regular  Army  appropriation  so  that  you  do 
not  have  to  work  in  anything  but  the  incidental  supplies  or  operations 
which  make  an  extra  cost. 

Col.  King.  At  the  training  centers  there  is  absolutely  no  over- 
head. Every  officer  and  man  who  is  a  part  of  the  instruction  per- 
sonnel belongs  to  an  organization  at  the  station  and  there  is  no 
overhead  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  mean  overhead  in  the  sense  that  the  collective 
cost  of  administration  and  maintenance  generaUy  of  personnel  is 
taken  care  of  through  the  other  appropriations  which  logically 
support  it. 

Col.  King.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  This  amount  you  ask  for  only  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  material  ? 

Col.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  it  represents  in  the  popular  mind  the  expense 
of  these  places  ? 

Col.  King.  Yes,  sir. 


Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Miletary  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  March  26y  1920. 

TERRITORY  OF  ALASKA,  ROADS,  BRIDGES,  AND  TRAILS;  TELEGRAPH 

AND  TELEPHONES. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  governor  of  Alaska  is  with  us  this  morning. 
There  are  two  items  in  the  bUl  that  relate  in  particular  to  that  tern- 
tory.  One  is  the  item  in  reference  to  roads,  and  the  other  is  the  item 
in  reference  to  the  telegraph  service  in  Alaska.  The  first  item,  on 
page  52,  provides,  "For  trie  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance 
of  mihtary  and  post  roads,  bridges,  and  trails,  Territory  of  Alaska, 
to  be  immediately  available.''  The  appropriation  last  year  was 
$100,000,  and  the  same  amount  is  askea  for  in  this  bill  by  the  War 
Department. 
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STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  KIOOS,  JB.,  GOVEBHOB  OF  THE 
TEBBITOBY  OF  ALASEJL;  COI.  W.  P.  BICHABDSOH,  COL. 
GEOBOE  P.  PILLSBITBT,  LIEUT.  COL.  J.  0.  MAUBOBGVE, 
AKD   CAPT.   A.   BLISS   ALBBO. 

Col.  PiLLSBURY.  Mr.  Chairtnaii,  a  supplemental  estimate  for 
S322,000  was  submitted,  making  a  total  of  $422,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  supplemental  estimate  submitted! 

Col.  PiLLSBUBT.  That  was  submitted  in  January,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain.    I  understood  it  was  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  it  was  submitted  on  February  16.  We  will 
be  very  glad  to  hear  you,  Gov.  Rig^. 

Mr.  RiGGs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  this  morning  to  bring  to  the 
favorable  attention  of  the  committee  the  estimate  and  the  supple- 
mental estimate  submitted  by  the  War  Department.  Briefly,  the 
largest  road  construction  agencj  in  Alaska  is  that  of  the  Alaska  Road 
Commissioners.  They  get  their  money  under  the  War  Department, 
in  two  ways.  They  have  a  direct  appropriation  that  is  made  by 
Congress  which,  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  was  $100,000.  They  also 
receive  65  per  cent  of  the  so-called  Alaska  fund,  which  is  derived  from 
trade  licenses  collected  in  the  Territory,  and  which  during  the  past 
year  amounted  to  approximately  $180,000. 

The  ChairAan.  Before  you  proceed  further,  may  I  ask  you  who 
the  road  commissioners  of  Alaska  are? 

Mr.  RiGGs.  The  present  president  is  Maj.  William  H.  Waugh. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  Regular  Army  officer? 

Mr.  RiGGR.  He  is  a  temporary  engineer  officer  who  retires  on  tYi6 
30th  of  June.    He  is  to  be  succeedea  by  Lieut.  Col.  Gotwals. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  a  Regular  Army  officer? 

Mr.  RiGGs.  Who  is  a  Re^lar  Army  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps. 
There  is  also  a  disbursing  agent,  who  is  not  necessarily  an  engineer 
officer,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  board,  who  is  also  not  neces- 
sarily a  member  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  but  who  is  an  Army  officer. 

This  work  was  inaugurated  under  Gen.  W.  P.  Richardson,  who 
was  for  many  years  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Alaska  Road  Com- 
missioners. Gen.  Richardson  laid  out  a  most  comprehensive  scheme 
of  roads  and  he  did  some  excellent  work.  He  was  transferred  to 
foreign  duty  during  the  war  and  was  succeeded  by  the  civilian  who 
temporarily  took  the  place  of  a  Regular  Army  officer.  Under  Gen. 
Richardson's  direction  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  construction  of 
roads  was  made  which  I  think  involved  an  expenditure  of  $7,500,000, 
and  was  to  extend  over  a  number  of  years.  Then  came  the  war;  the 
appropriations  were  cut  to  the  minimum,  the  appropriation  for  1920 
being  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  roads  alreaay  constructed  by  the 
Boanl  of  Road  Commissioners. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  main  highway  known  as  the  Richardson 
Highway,  extending  from  Valdez  on  the  coast  to  Fairbanks  on  the 
Tanana  Kiver  in  the  interior,  the  annual  maintenance  of  which  should 
be  at  least  $100,000  a  year. 

Col.  PiLLSBURY.  More,  Governor,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RiOGS.  Owing  largely  to  a  serious  flood  which  washed  out  the 
hardest  piece  of  construction  along  the  road  in  the  Kevstone  Canyon 
and  near  Valdez.  To  reconstruct  this  part  of  the  road  will  cost  over 
$60,000. 
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There  is  another  agency  in  Alaska  now  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  roads,  namely  the  Territory,  which  appropriates  $200,000  a  year 
for  the  construction  of  roads.  We  enter  into  cooperation  with  the 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tnis  money  is  now 
being  expended  luider  the  board  of  road  commissioners.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Territory,  the  board 
could  not  have  done  much  work  last  year.  They  could  not  have 
maintained  their  o^anization. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Territory  of  Alaska  appropriate  that 
much  annually  ? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  $200,000  annually.  It  has  a  biennial  appropriation 
of  $375,000,  and  then  there  is  an  income  from  other  sources  of  prac- 
tically $50,000,  which  makes  the  Territorial  appropriation  amount 
to  about  $200,000  avear. 

The  Chairman.  That  $25,000  is  obtained  as  a  part  of  the  tax  on 
the  salmon  packing  industry,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rioos.  No,  sir.  That  $25,000  is  obtained  from  25  per  cent  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  timber  within  the  forest  reserves.  In 
the  forest  reserves  the  Agricultural  Department,  under  section  8 

Mr.  MgKenzie  (interposing).  Where  does  the  other  75  per  cent  go  ? 

Mr.  RiGGs.  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous 
receipts.  Under  section  8  of  the  public  roads  act  roads  within  the 
forest  reserves  of  the  Territorv  have  apportioned  to  them  about 
$50,000  per  annum  by  the  Feaeral  Government  for  expenditure  in 
cooperation  with  the  Territory.  That  is  all  the  money  we  get  for  the 
construction  of  roads  in  Alaska. 

Alaska,  as  you  know^  is  a  great  pioneer  country,  in  which  99  per 
cent  of  the  pul)lic  land  is  in  Government  control.  We  are  dependent 
upon  roads  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Our 
countiy  is  generally  mountainous  or  swampy.  There  are  practically 
those  two  divisions  although  there  are,  ol  course,  good  stretches  of 
land  where  the  roads  go. 

Road  building  is  very  difficult  in  the  Territoij.  The  roads  are 
difficult  to  maintain.  Every  piece  of  road  that  is  built  develops  a 
new  little  community,  develops  new  commerce  or  some  resource,  and 
every  resource  opened  up  there  adds  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  now  paving  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
every  year  net  about  $7,000,000  over  and  above  what  is  expended  for 
the  Territory. 

The  roads  now  constructed  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  con- 
sists of  1,031  miles  of  wagon  roads,  636  miles  of  sled  roads,  and  3,223 
miles  of  trail,  a  total  of  4,890  miles  of  transportation  routes,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  bridges,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Governor,  this  road  building  must  be  done  dur- 
ing a  few  of  the  summer  months,  is  that  not  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  The  best  season  for  building  roads  is  in  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June.  Then  come  rains,  which  make  it  a  little 
more  difficult,  but  we  have  July,  August,  September,  and  a  part  of 
October  in  which  to  build  roads. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska  does  not  benefit  by  the  general  terms  of 
the  cooperative  public  roads  act,  wherein  $100,000,000  annually 
is  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  roads  in  the  States.  The 
only  assistance  we  get  from  the  United  States  Government  is  through 
the  appropriation  allowed  by  your  committee  and  from  the  roads 
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within  the  national  forests.  So  we  feel  it  is  most  important  that 
you  will  consider  our  plea  for  more  roads,  and  we  will  lend  the 
greatest  support  and  cooperation  possible. 

We  are  thoroughly  m  accord  with  the  activities  of  the  board  of 
road  commissioners  and  the  Army.  We  work  in  the  greatest  harmony 
and  we  would  like  to  see  the  organization  perpetuated  and  given 
every  possible  assistance.  I  have  asked  Col.  Pillsbury  and  Gen. 
Richardson  to  be  present  this  morning  to  ^ve  vou  any  further 
explanation  you  desire.  You  asked  me  a  question  the  other  evening, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  you  suggested  that  some  years  ago  you  were 
promised  that  you  would  not  have  to  consider  roads  in  Alaska 
after  the  original  appropriation.  Gen.  Richardson,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  able  to  explain  tnat  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fields.  All  the  steel  for  the  construction  of  bridges  in  Alaska 
is  shipped  from  the  States,  is  it  not  ?  There  is  no  steel  manufactured 
in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  RiGOS.  No.  As  I  remember  it,  oidy  one  steel  bridge  has 
been  constructed  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  the  one  at 
Fairbanks.  The  others  are  made  principally  from  timber  cut  on 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Fields.  Is  there  any  iron  ore  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Rioos.  There  is  a  great  deal,  but  it  has  never  been  developed, 
although  it  has  been  carefully  examined  in  connection  with  pro- 

Eosed  u*on  works  to  be  established  either  on  Puget  Sound  or  in 
alifomia. 

Mr.  Fields.  There  are  great  possibilities  of  that  character  in 
Alaska,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  There  are  great  possibilities  of  all  character  in  con- 
nection with  every  mineral  known.  The  question  in  regard  to  sold 
is  a  serious  one.  The  gold  production  is  almost  directly  dependent 
upon  roads,  and  farming,  too. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  is  the  agriculture  of  Alaska  developing?  Are 
the  people  there  taking  to  that  considerably? 

Mr.  KiGGS.  It  has  developed  so  that  it  now  practically  takes  care 
of  all  the  local  needs  of  the  Territory,  and  in  the  interior,  at  Fair- 
banks, they  are  beginning  to  manufacture  flour.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  they  will  probably  supply  all  the  interior  of  Alaska  with 
home-made  flour. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  are  the  principal  crops  ? 

Mr.  RiQGS.  Of  the  cereals  there  are  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat; 
all  the  vegetables  and  berries. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  is  the  average  production  per  acre  of  oats  and 
wheat  ? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  am  not  very  much  of  a  farmer,  but  the  chief  of  the 
Agricultural  Service  up. there  told  me  a  short  time  ago  that  it  exceeded 
the  yield  in  Minnesota ;  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  it.  I  can  ^et 
that  for  you.    The  yield  per  acre  is  very  large.    We  have  a  double 

growing  season.  The  longer  days  make  a  quicker  growth  than  in  the 
tates. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  Governor,  to  take  up 
the  item  for  the  telegraph  system  now,  or  alter  Gen.  Richardson  has 
talked  to  the  committee  about  the  roads  1 
Mr.  RiGGS.  I  would  like  to  take  it  up  in  order. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Governor,  will  $100,000,  the  usual  appropriation, 
take  care  of  the  maintenance  of  such  roads  as  you  now  have  in  Alaska 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Rioos.  No,  sir.  The  estimated  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
roads  of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  is  $279,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  get  something  like  $200,000  from  your  own 
resources  ? 

Mr.  Rioos.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  you  used  $100,000  of  that  in  connection  with  the 
$100,000  appropriated,  or  supposed  to  be  appropriated  by  Congrefls, 
would  that  take  care  oJF  the  maintenance  without  extending  any  new 
line  of  road  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  May  I  read  you  a  paragraph  out  of  Maj.  Waugh's 
report  ?     He  says : 

When  the  estimate  for  the  cuirent  fiscal  year  was  Hubmitted,  the  items  were  reduced 
to  the  lowest  limit  on  account  of  conditions.  This  estimate  as  presented  by  the  com- 
mission was  for  $384,000,  all  of  which  was  for  mftint<enance  and  improvement  of  exist infr 
roads  and  trails.  Work  jfor  improvement  is  necessary  to  partially  meet  a  traffic  deDiand 
which  is  increasing  and  which  has  existed  for  several  years.  It  was  estimated  that 
actual  maintenance  would  require  not  less  than  $279,000.  That  estimat-e  was  reduced 
by  the  War  Department  U^  $300,000.  Congress  appropriated,  however,  only  $100,000, 
with  the  result  that  the  commission  was  absolutely  compelled  to  abandon  maintpnance 
on  certain  sections  of  road  and  to  reduce  its  work  to  much  below  an  e<*onomic  or  engi- 
neering fa<"tor  of  safety. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Leaving  the  question  of  maintenance  of  these 
roads,  which  I  assume  lead  from  the  main  towns  in  Alaska  and  con- 
nect with  those  other  towns  in  the  interior,  connecting  those  towns 
with  the  main  towns  along  the  coast,  have  you  any  plan  or  design 
for  any  particular  road  you  would  build,  or  is  it  just  a  general  idea  of 
having  an  appropriation  for  the  extension  of  the  roads  ? 

CoL  PiLLSBURY.  I  have  a  map  which  will  show  you  the  detail  in 
connection  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  statement  from  Maj.  Waugh,  who 
came  to  Washington  some  weeks  ago  in  order  to  appear  before  the 
committee.  When  he  was  told  that  we  would  probably  not  take  up 
the  Armv  appropriation  bill  for  some  time  he  lett  this  statement  witn 
me,  and  1  would  like  to  insert  it  in  the  hearing  at  this  point. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

War  Dbpahtment. 
Waskinffton,  Febniary  16,  19i0. 
Hon.  Julius  Kahn% 

Chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Hmiae  of  Representatives, 

Sir:  The  estimates  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  military  and  post  roads, 
bridges,  and  trails,  Alaska,  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  as  originally  submitted  to  Congrees 
proposed  an  appropriation  of  $100,000.  Further  consideration  of  the  matter  with  the 
txxird  of  road  commissioners  for  Alaska  developed  the  necessity  of  increasing  that 
amount  materially,  and  a  supplemental  estimate  lor  $322,200,  malang  the  total  amount 
requested  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  for  that  work  $422,200,  was  therefore  submitted  to 
Congress  on  the  23d  ultimo,  and  printed  in  House  Document  635,  Sixtynsixth  Congreas. 
second  session. 

Maj.  W.  H.  Waugh,  Engineers,  president  of  the  board,  advised  that  he  conferred 
with  you  upon  the  subject  and  that  it  was  arranged  that  a  statement  should  be  furnished 
you  for  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  showing  the  proposed 
distribution  of  the  funds  and  the  necessity  for  appropriatins;  the  full  amount  requested. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  statement  of  the  kind  furnished  by  him. 
Very  respectfully, 

Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War, 
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Statement  by  Maj.  W.  H.  Waugh,  President  of  the  Board  of  Road  Commis- 
siONEBfl  FOR  Alaska,  Concerning  Estimate  for  Construction  and  Maintfw- 
NANCE  OF  Military  and  Post  Roads,  Bridges,  and  Trails,  Alaska. 

1.  The  Alaska  Road  Commifision  has  constructed,  since  its  organization  in  1905, 
about  1.031  miles  of  wagon  road.  636  miles  of  sled  road,  and  3,225  miles  of  trail,  a 
total  of  4.890  miles  of  transportation  routes,  together  with  a  large  numb^  of  bridges, 
some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  The  total  cost  for  all  construction  and  for 
14  years  maintenance  to  July  1,  1919,  was  $4,923,576.93.  This  amount  includes 
funds  from  all  sources. 

2.  Four  thousand  six  hundred  miles  of  the  routes  form  a  connected  system  reaching 
from  the  coast  to  the  Artie  Circle  and  to  the  Kotzebue  Sound  country  above  Bering 
Straits,  and  affording  communication  with  practically  every  settlement  in  Alaska^ 
except  those  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory  and  tne  isolated  coast  towns. 
The  population  of  Alaska  is  estimated  at  32,000  whites  and  23,000  Indians,  a  total  of 
55,000.  While  the  population  is  small,  it  produced  in  1919,  $1,600  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  white  and  Indian,  in  the  Territory.  During  the  open  months  of 
the  summer  season,  the  roads  connect  the  settlements  with  navigable  waters  which 
then  afford  transportation  to  many  parts  of  the  intmor.  but  diuing  the  winter  or 
closed  season,  the  roads  furnish  the  only  means  of  communication  and  all  interior 
mail,  express,  and  freight  is  handled  over  them.  Two  mailp  each  week  leave  the 
coast  terminals  of  the  main  road  system  for  Nome,  1,200  miles  away.  Point  Barrow,. 
500  miles  farther  north,  ia  also  supplied  oyer  the  system,  the  mail  for  that  locality 
which  is  300  miles  north  of  the  Circle  and  for  the  intermediate  points,  being  taken 
to  the  end  of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  trail  and  thence  over  the  ice  along  the; 
shores  of  the  Artie  Ocean. 

3.  The  roads  and  trails  are  practically  all  military  in  character  and  their  military 
importance  is  the  same  as  the  military  importance  of  the  Territory.  There  are  no 
other  lines  of  all-year  communication.  There  is  no  coimty  government  in  Alaska, 
and  the  Federal  Uovernment  extends  its  posts  to  the  different  sections.  The  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  posts  and  the  maintenance  of  the  military  telegraph 
system  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  highways. 

4.  The  roads  of  the  commission  are  all  lightly  constructed,  and  are  subject  to  the 
severest  weather  conditions.  Light  construction  has  been  necessary  on  account  of 
the  limited  funds  available,  and  the  necessitv  of  building  as  much  road  as  possible 
in  the  quickest  time,  to  provide  some  means  o)  transportation  in  a  rapidly  developing 
country  where  there  were  no  transportation  facilities  other  than  those  tumishea  by 
the  few  more  or  less  navigable  streams.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  road 
system  is  a  soing  concern.  It  is  in  actual  operation  and  practically  every  foot  of 
road  and  trau  is  used  as  a  mail  route  and  furnishes  al>solutely  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication in  a  vast  territory  equal  to  one-sixth  the  area  of  the  United  States. 

5.  When  the  estimate  for  the  r*urrent  fiscal  yeai'  was  sul)niitted,  tlie  items  were 
reduced  to  the  lowest  limit  on  account  of  war  conditions.  This  estimate  as  {^resented 
by  the  commission  was  for  $384,000,  all  of  which  was  for  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  roads  and  trails.  Work  lor  improvement  w  nec'essar\'  to  partially 
meet  a  traffic  demand  which  is  increasing  and  which  has  existed  for  Several  yearn. 
It  was  estimated  that  actual  maintenance  would  require  not  less  than  $279,000.  That 
estimate  was  reduced  by  the  War  Department  to  $:)00,0()0.  Cou.i^ress  appropriated 
however,  only  $100,000  with  the  result  that  the  commission  was  absolut^*ly  compelled 
to  abandon  maintenance  on  certain  sections  of  road  and  to  redu>'e  it^  work  to  much 
l)elow  an  economic  or  engineering  factor  of  safety. 

6.  Army  ait  appropriations  are  not  the  only  source  of  funds  for  tlie  work  of  the 
Alaska  Road  Commission.  Tho  Alaska  fund,  obtained  from  the  various  trade  and 
occupational  licenses  outside  of  incorporated  towns  in  Alaska  in  also  available.  The 
road  commission  receives  65  per  cent  of  tliis  fund,  their  share  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $125,000  per  year,  nince  the  establishment  of  the  commission  the  amount 
rec^eived  from  the  Alaska  fund  Iioh  practically  equalled  the  amounts  received  from 
(Wgress  and  is  a  continuing  a])propriation  provided  by  Congress  in  the  tu't  creating 
the  Alaska  Road  Commiusion.  The  Territory  of  Alaska  now  ha8  a  law  which  provides 
for  the  closest  cooperation  between  the  Federal  and  Territorial  road  autnorities. 
Approximatelv  80  per  cent  of  the  Territorial  funds  will  be  expended  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Alaska  Rood  Commission  next  year.  The  Alaska  Road  Commission,  to 
meet  the  desires  of  the  Territorial  government  as  far  as  possible,  allots  the  Alaska 
funds  to  those  judicial  divisions  within  which  the  funds  are  collected  and  to  sections 
of  short  roads,  constructed  to  ser\e  communities  worthy  of  development,  but  not 
reached  by  the  main  military  road  system.  The  Alaska  funds  are  used  in  part  of 
(rooperation  work  with  the  Territory'.  Funds  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
alra  available  within  the  national  forests  which  include  the  southoastern  archipelago 
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and  a  large  portion  of  Kenai  peninsula,  or  the  refi^ion  in  the  vicinity  of  Seward,  but 
they  can  not  be  used  on  the  military'  roads  and  trailB. 

7.  The  best  working:  season  in  Alaska  is  sfenerally  from  May  15  to  July  15.  Usuallv 
because  of  lack  of  fiinds,  the  commission  is  not  in  a  position  to  start  its  work  until 
July  15  or  later.  This  delav  is  most  expensive  and  necevitates  the  handlim;  of  work 
in  a  rush  with  insuflficieiit  organization  or  prepiration.  The  iatenesB  of  apnropriatioiiis 
is  a  greater  handicap  to  successful  work  by  thu  board  than  any  other  foctor.  This 
year  through  shortage  of  funds,  we  lost  two  months  of  the  most  favorable  weather 
when  there  was  a  «rood  supply  of  labor  a\'uilable.  To  secure  the  crreatest  retnm  far 
money  expended  this  commission  should  know  a  year  in  advance  what  can  be  definitely 
counted  upon  in  the  wav  of  funds.  It  is  an  actual  fiaict  that  more  can  be  accomplished 
with  $1  in  the  early  and  dry  part  of  the  seaaon  than  with  f2  two  or  three  montns  later 
after  heavy  rains  set  in. 

8.  July  1,  1919,  we  had  a  balance  in  the  Alaska  fund  of  163,000;  On  July  11  Con- 
gress appropriated  1100,000,  making  a  total  of  $163,000  available  by  the  middle  of 
the  month.  With  the  exception  of  approximately  $25,000,  all  of  the  above  wa^ 
devoted  to  maintenance.  Of  the  $25,000  excepted,  $15,000  was  allotted  for  improve- 
ment  of  existing  roads  and  trails,  being  used  m  cooperative  work  with  the  I>»part- 
ment  of  Agri(;ulture  and  the  Territory'  of  Alaska.  We  secured  $142,000  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  and  the  Tenitorv  for  cooperative  work.  In  addition,  the 
Territory  is  cooperating  to  the  extent  of  $$5,000  in  other  work  handled  by  the  com- 
mission. If  it  had  not  been  for  this  cooperation  we  would  have  lost  the  ^^ater  part 
of  our  organization,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  assets  of  the  commianon. 

9.  As  a  whole  the  roads  are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  Abso- 
lutely no  maintenance  work  was  possible  on  many  himdred  miles  both  of  roads  and 
trail.  The  full  effect  of  deferred  maintenance  is  not  felt  at  this  time,  nor  will  its 
full  force  be  realized  before  a  year  from  now.  On  some  sections  of  road  there  will  be 
little  deterioration  through  neglect;  on  others  entire  reconstruction  will  be  necesnry. 
The  condition  of  the  winter  trails  will  not  be  known  at  the  Juneau  office  before  spring, 
as  many  of  these  trails  are  only  traveled  during  the  winter  months.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  make  even  an  approximately  reliable  estimate  of  the  actiud  loss  sustained 
owing  to  limited  funds  and  deferred  maintenance,  before  the  end  of  next  season^s 
break-up.  This  loss  will  amount  to  a  very  substantial  sum.  To  it  must  be  added  a 
certain  loss  which  is  borne  by  the  communities  along  our  routes,  which  can  not  be 
estimated. 

10.  For  the  most  economical  and  effective  results,  the  commission  should  have  a 
continuing  appropriation  for  not  less  than  five  years  in  order  that  a  fixed  and  definite 
program  could  be  adopted .  Such  a  plan  would  result  in  a  great  saving  in  actual  money, 
womd  permit  work  at  the  proper  season,  and  allow  proper  planning  of  operations. 
As  previously  stated,  starting  projects  late  in  the  season  with  insufficient  funds  for 
completion,  produces  far  less  oenefit  than  can  and  should  be  obtained  from  the 
expenditure.  For  example,  the  Itiamna  Bay  Road  was  started  late  in  July,  1917. 
Six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents  was  expended 
and  10  miles  of  trail  were  constructed.  Approximately  $1,200  of  this  amount  was  the 
cost  of  sending  an  outfit  to  the  work  and  getting  it  back.  The  same  cost  will  be  incurred 
when  work  is  resumed.  Two  miles  more,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000,  remained  to  be 
completed.  If  the  work  could  have  been  finished  in  1917,  the  cost  would  have  been 
approximately  $9,000.  Next  season  repairs  to  the  present  trail  will  amount  to  about 
$1,800.  Two  thousand  dollars  is  estimated  for  actual  work  and  $1,200  for  transpor- 
tation and  organization  of  construction  crew.  This  would  make  a  total  cost  of  about 
$12,000  on  a  project  which  could  have  been  completed  in  1917  for  $9,000.  In  the 
meantime  the  uncompleted  work  has  been  of  little  value.  An  analysis  of  the  Ophir- 
Tacotna  Road  i^ill  show  similar  results  but  on  a  larger  scale.  On  other  projects  the 
same  conditions  will  obtain.'  These  particular  projects  are  designated  because  they 
are  simple  to  show.  They  are  not  mentioned  to  indicate  criticism  of  the  former 
members  of  the  commission,  as  the  present  board  has  had  similar  painful  experiences, 
which  will  become  equally  apparent  in  due  time. 

11.  The  full  amount  of  $422,200  asked  for  in  this  estimate  is  necessary  and  the 
investment  will  show  a  profitable  return  to  the  Government.  Gold  production  has 
fallen  from  $16,700,000  in  1916  to  $9,000,000  in  1919.  For  the  United  States  during: 
the  year  1918-  $60,000,000  in  gold  was  u£ed  in  the  arts  and  manufactiu^es,  but  the  total 
of  the  gold  output  was  but  $60,000,000.  For  1919  the  use  of  gold  in  manufactures 
will  show  an  increase  but  only  $45,000,000  was  produced.  Owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  supplies,  wages,  materials,  etc.,  it  is  now  unprofitable  to  work  ground  in 
Alaska  which  produced  a  profit  in  normal  times.  By  keeping  up  the  road  system, 
and  improving  transix)rtation  facilities,  the  present  gold  output  will  be  increased  and 
the  worlc  vriW  aid  greatly  in  the  mining,  agricultural,  and  general  development  of  tbe 
Territorj'.     The  proi>o8ed  distribution  of  the  appropriation  is  as  follows: 
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Proposed  distrihiition  of  Alaska  road  appropriation  for  192 J. 

Sfimtfaeostem  Alaska: 

Juneau-Eagle  River  and  Auk  Bay  extension  (14  miles) $5, 000 

Portage  Road  (10.8  miles) 5, 000 

Haines- PlesjBant  Camp  Road  MT.S  miles') 35, 000 

Salmon  River  Road  (12  miles^ 20, 000 


$65,000 


37,000 


Southwestern  Alaska: 

Seward-Kenai  Lake  Road  (8  miles) 5, 000 

Mile  2?^Moo8e  Pass  Road  (29.5  miles) 5, 000 

Talkeetna-Cache  Creek  Trail  (47  miles) 10, 000 

Herenden  Bav  Portage  Trail  (12  miles) 12,000 

Itiamna  Bay  ftoad  (12  milPB) 5,000 

Nome  district: 

Nome  local  roads 10, 000 

Safetv-Bonanza  and  Sinrock  Ferries 2, 500 

Von  bavis-C^pe  Nome  Road 5, 000 

Davidson*  Landing-Taylor  Creek 2, 500 

20  000 

Valde«-Chitina-Fairbanks  Road 26o!oOO 

Yukon  district: 

Fairbanks-Fort  Gibbon  sled  road  (410  miles) 3, 000 

Cirele-Miller  House  Road  (49  miles) 3,000 

Fort  Gibbon  Kaltag  Trail  (257  milee) 1, 000 

Hot  Springs-Sullivan  Creek  Road  (9  miles  road:  6  miles  trail). . .  3, 000 

F6rt  Gibbon  Trail  (16.4  miles) / 1, 000 

Salcbaket-Caribou  Creek  sled  road  (46  miles) 300 

Rubv-^Long  Cieek  Road  (30  miles) 3, 000 

Ooldfoot- Wiseman  sled  road  (11.25  miles) 3, 000 

Ophi^-Tacotna  Road  (Ophir  District  23.5  milee) 10,000 

Fairbanks  Bridge  (maintenance) 100 

Fairbanks-Ester  Road  (13mile8) 800 

Gilmore  Summit  Road  (6  miles) 

Fairbanks-Chena  Hot  Springs  Trail  (64  miles) 

Olnesfr-Livengood  sled  road  (54  miles) 

Smallwood  Creek  Road  (Fairbanks  District) 

Steel  Creek  Road  (Fairbanks  District) 

Birch  Hill  Road  (Fairbanks  District) 

Summit  Fish  Creek  Road  (Fairbanks  District) 

Gilmore  Creek  Road  (Fairbanks  District) 

Rampart  Eureka  Road  (28  miles) 1, 000 

Eagle-O'Brein  Creek  Road  (17  miles) 3,000 

Lignite-Kantishna  Road  (45  milee) 13, 500 

Brooks  Terminal  Road  (60  miles) 1, 500 

r  50,200 


}  3,000 


Total 422,200 

The  above  represents  an  allowance  for  the  entire  system  of  $86  per  mile. 

12.  It  is  respectfully  requested  that  such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated  by  Congress 
be  made  available  immediately  upon  passage  of  the  act  for  the  reason  that  the  small 
appropriation  approved  July  11,  1919,  is  inadequate  to  take  care  of  present  main- 
tenance requirements  and  roads  are  deteriorating  rapidly  on  acooimt  of  the  inability 
to  make  small  repairs  before  they  assume  large  proportions. 

13.  Alaska  road  work  is  severely  handicapped  by  a  chronic  shortage  of  labor,  the 
most  severe  natural  condition?  to  be  overcome,  the  very  high  price  of  supplies  and 
materials  when  finally  delivered  on  the  site  of  the  work,  and  the  extremely  short 
working  seasons  in  many  localities.  Wlien  the  uncertainty  of  appropriations  is  added 
to  the  above,  the  problem  is  indeed  serious.  Anything  which  can  be  Hone  to  help  this 
ritiuition  will  greatly  aid  in  the  development  of  the  Territory. 

The  Chairman.  God.  Richardson,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  now. 

Col.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been 
separated  from  the  work  in  Alaska  now  for  nearly  three  year^,  and 
I  am  not  quite  as  closely  in  touch  with  the  recent  developments 
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and  the  work  that  has  been  done  as  I  would  like  to  be.     However, 
there  is  no  very  oonsiderable  change  that  has  taken  place,  I  belieTe. 

I  understand  that  Gov.  Riggs  referred  to  a  matter  a  moment  ^o 
and  that  he  desired  that  I  explain  the  situation  that  he  thought  was 
not  entirely  understood  by  tne  oommittee,  wMoh  was  indicated  by 
the  question  asked  in  respect  to  the  recommendation  of  further 
appropriations  by  the  committee. 

The  Chairm\n.  As  I  recall,  probably  8  or  10  years  ago — perhaps 
longer — when  this  matter  of  tne  construction  and  maintenance  of 
military  and  post  roads  in  Alaska  was  before  the  committee  the 
statement  was  made  that  that  appropriation  would  be  asked  for 
only  a  limited  number  of  years,  ana  that  the  request  for  money  for 
that  purpose  would  cease,  I  thmk,  along  about  1916  or  1917.  But 
the  bill  nas  sinoe  then  continued  to  oarry  some  amount  for  tlus 
purpose,  and  the  older  members  of  the  committee  have  wondered 
whether  there  is  any  disposition  to  continue  the  application  for 
funds  for  this  purpose.  We  would  like  to  hear  your  statement  in 
connection  with  that  matter,  Colonel. 

Col.  RiCHARDsox.  I  would  like  to  go  back  a  little  and  state  that 
the  road  commission  found  itself  oharged  with  a  duty  in  Alaska  and 
with  no  funds  with  which  to  perform  that  duty,  a  very  limited  fund 
coming  from  the  taxes  in  the  Territory,  and  no  other. 

The  Secretary  of  War  being  informed  of  this  situation,  authorized 
an  estimate  to  be  put  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill.  The  first 
estimate  that  was  siibmitted  went  before  the  Senate.  I  did  not  have 
much  to  do  with  that.  I  did  not  have  the  direction  of  it.  Senator 
Nelson,  however,  procured  the  passage  of  this  bill  without  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department,  or  knowledge  or  influence 
whatever  by  the  War  Department.  The  bill  was  passed  entirely 
without  consultation  with  the  War  Department. 

But  when  it  was  passed  the  Secretary  of  War  undertook  to  carry 
out  the  duty  which  the  act  imposed.  Senator  Nelson  was  greatly 
interested  in  seeing  the  work  succeed.  He  had  been  up  there  and 
observed  the  great  need  for  roads  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  up 
there.  So  he  undertook  to  help  the  road  commission  out  by  first 
getting  an  item  added  to  the  Senate  military  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1907,  the  amount  being  $150,000.  That  was  accepted  by  the  House 
committee  in  conference.  Thereafter  I  submitted  an  estimate, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  appeared  before 
your  comimttee  in  connection  with  that  estimate.  The  amount 
varied  from  year  to  year,  depending  somewhat  on  the  developments 
gong  OP  in  Alaska,  tne  troubles  we  had  with  the  roads  there  in  the 
way  of  destruction  by  flood,  and  also  somewhat  on  the  temper  of  the 
committee  itself.  The  committee  recognized  the  need — I  am  talk- 
ing of  this  conmiittee — but  at  the  same  time  raised  the  question  a 
number  of  times  as  to  why  the  Committee  on  Military  AflFairs  of  the 
House  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  appropriating  money  for 
the  construction  of  ro^s  in  Alaska. 

I  explained  that  this  was  an  emergency  situation,  and  if  we  were 
chareed  with  this  duty  we  ought  to  be  given  something  to  carry  out 
the  duty  with.  The  committee  were  good  enough  to  look  with  favor 
on  it. 

It  was  a  frontier  country,  and  considering  the  fact  that  the  Army 
had  already  done  this  kind  of  work  on  the  frontier,  the  committee 
gave  support  to  the  commission. 
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However,  this  item  was  always  subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  But  that  point  was  not  raised  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  coimnittee,  apparently,  and  the  Cotpress,  appeared, 
at  least  to  tny  mind,  and  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  accept  the 
situation  ana  continued  to  make  the  appropriation. 

The  point  of  order,  however,  was  finally  raised  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1916.  I  now  come  to  the  point  that  I  want  to  elueidiite. 
That  point  was  made  against  an  item  of  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Ohio,  as  I  recall,  made  the  pk>itit 
of  order. 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes.  I  talked  to  the  Secretary  of  War  about 
it,  and  to  a  member  of  the  committee  who  is  not  here  this  momine 
but  who  was  good  enough  to  interest  himself  in  it,  and  he  suggested 
that  this  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  I  did,  and  he 
accordingly  wrote  a  letter  to  this  effect,  that  in  case  the  committee 
saw  fit  and  would  approve  of  this  estimate  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  total  amount  therein  asked  for,  which  was  necessary  to  carry 
out  work  already  partially  constructed  and  would  go  to  pieces  with- 
out monejy  to  continue  it  and  to  complete  it,  that  he  would  not  sub- 
mit any  future  estimates  for  appropriations  for  road  work  in  Alaska 
unless  Congress  should  enact  a  provision  authorizing  him  to  submit' 
these  estimates,  so  it  would  not  oe  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  You 
will  find,  I  think,  in  the  Army  bill  that  passed  m  1918,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1919,  a  provision  providing  that  the  Secretary  of  War  is  here- 
after authorized  to  submit  such  estimates  as  are  necessary  for  the 
6 roper  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  roads.  In  other  words, 
bngress  fulfilled  the  conditions  that  the  Secretary  of  War  requested 
and  desired,  so  he  would  not  be  in  the  position  of  submitting  esti- 
mates for  funds  and  have  the  estimate  turned  down  on  a  point  of 
order.     I  think  that  is  the  situation  in  connection  with  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Your  recollection,  then, is  that  the  permanent  law- 
was  enacted  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  make  estimates  to  Congress 
for  thispurpose ? 

Col.  Kichardsox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  recollection  is  that  that  was  in  the  Army 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1919? 

Col.  Richardson.  That  is  my  recollection:  I  am  not  sure  of  that 
(late. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  think  it  was  put  in  the  bill,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  finally  enacted  into  law. 

Col.  PiLLSBURY.  You  Will  find  it  in  40  Statutes,  page  863,  under 
date  of  July  9,  1918. 

Col.  RiciiARDRON.  Before  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  principal  expenditure  has  been  of  moneys  appropriated 
by  the  Military  Committee,  and  almost  the  entire  expenditure  on 
the  main  overland  route  from  the  coast,  touching  the  coast  at  Valdez, 
and  connecting  at  another  place  with  the  Copper  River  Railroad 
through  to  Fairbanks,  and  an  extension  of  the  trail  clear  through  to 
Nome.  That  is  considered  by  us  as  a  military  road.  It  follows  the 
line  of  the  telegraph ,  and  while  it  is  used  interchangeably  for  the  business 
of  the  commission,  the  total  expenditure  on  that  road  is  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  committee.  I  bring 
out  that  point  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  a  military  road  for 
which  this  money  has  been  spent,  as  we  consider  it. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  custom  in  Alaska?  Do  the  pro^ec- 
tors  go. out,  and  then,  finally,  when  they  make  a  strike  or  discovery, 
does  the  road  commission  construct  a  trail  to  the  location  of  the 
strike  ? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  mineral  is  found  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  work  it,  do  you  build  a  road  to  that  point  ? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  with  the 
funds  available. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  about  900  soldiers  in  Alaska,  officers  and 
ion  ? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  distribute  them  to  these  various  mining 
locations,  or  do  you  keep  them  pretty  well  along  the  coast  ? 

Col.  Richardson.  They  are  distributed  in  four  or  five  permanent 
military  posts  and  along  the  line  of  the  tel^raph  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  that  tel^raph  line. 

Col.  Pillsbury  is  here,  and  he  was  with  me  as  the  engineer  officer 
of  that  board  m  the  early  days.  He  is  familiar  with  the  beginnings 
of  this  road  and  of  the  military  road  across  the  country,  and  knows 
the  difficulties  we  had  to  contend  with.  He  performed  a  wonderful 
service  himself  in  locating  that  road  400  miles  long,  crossing  many 
inountain  ranges  and  streams.  He  has  recently  taken  it  up  again 
ainee^he  has  roen  here,  and  he  can-  give  you  any  further  details  you 
would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  Lent.  Under  the  head  of  ^'Construction  and  maintenance  of 
military  and  post  roads,  bridges,  and  trails,  Alaska,"  in  the  act 
referred  to,  the  word  '' hereafter ''  is  used. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  a  part  of  the  permanent  law  and  is  not 
now  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RiGOs.  May  I  merely  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  information 
of  the  committee  that  quite  a  large  amount  of  this  estimate  is  for  the 
construction  of  roads  tributary  to  the  Government  raih*oad  to  make 
the  Government  railroad  self-supporting. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  nature  of  feeders  for  the  railroad  i 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Richardson.  May  I  surest  this,  that  the  War  Department 
is  in  opposition  to  asking  the  tA)inmittee  on  Military  Affairs  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of  feeders  for  the  Grovemment 
railroad.  We  want  to  construct  a  military  road,  over  which  people 
can  travel  without  having  to  pay  the  fare  charged  on  the  railroad. 
It  is  quite  beyond  the  province  ol^  this  committee,  I  think,  to  appro- 
priate money  to  build  feeders  for  the  Government  railroad,  because 
that  would  run  into  many  miUions  of  dollars,  and  the  railroad  is 
practicaUjT  useless  without  the  feeders,  and  the  War  Department 
would  be  in  opposition  to  asking  money  to  build  those  feeders. 

The  C^iRMAN.  Col.  Pillsbury,  we  wiU  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 
Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  reporter  your  full  name  and  also  the 
position  you  occupy  ? 

Col.  Pellsbury.  George  P.  Pillsbury,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  tne  Roaa  Commission  of 
Alaska? 

Col.  Pillsbury.  No,  sir.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member  several 
years  ago,  at  the  inception  of  the  project. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  be  dad  to  hear  you.  Colonel. 

Col.  PiLLSBUBT.  I  wish  merely  to  give  you  a  general  outline  of  the 
road  system  and  then  answer  any  question  in  connection  with  the 
detaib  of  it. 

The  road  system  comprises  a  main  road,  starting  from  the  town 
of  Valdez  and  going  north  a  distance  of  about  400  mues  to  Fairbanks. 
That  includes  a  winter  cut-off  of  some  45  or  50  miles  that  is  indicated 
on  this  map.  It  is  continued  as  a  land  trail  to  Fort  Gibbon,  one  of 
the  principal  stations  in  the  interior,  and  thence  down  the  Yukon 
Biver  and  across  what  is  known  as  the  safety  portage  to  Nome. 

Another  principal  road  joins  the  Copper  River  Bailroad  at  Chitina 
and  connects  with  this  mam  road  at  Willow  Creek. 

The  winter  travel  at  the  present  time  to  the  interior  all  passes  over 
this  road,  which  is  the  sole  means  of  communication  between  the 
population  of  the  interior  and  the  outside  world. 

JBeside  this  main  trail  there  are  a  considerable  nimiber  of  relatively 
short  roads  in  southeastern  Alaska,  one  in  particular  starting  from 
Fort  Seward  and  going  out  to  the  Canadian  boundary  near  Porcupine. 
We  also  have  roads  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  branchmg  out  from  Fort 
Davis  near  Nome. 

With  the  development  of  the  Alaskan  Railroad  being  constructed 
by  the  United  States  Government,  the  activities  of  the  road  commis- 
sion have  extended  into  that  part  of  the  country,  and  with  the  Alaska 
fund  they  have  constructed  and  are  constructing  a  considerjable 
number  of  feeders  to  the  railroad. 

The  appropriation  asked  for  is  $422,000.  Of  that  the  principal 
item  is  for  this  main  Fairbanks-Valdez  trail. 

At  the  present  time  a  very  radical  reconstruction  of  the  road  near 
Valdez  is  necessary.  It  was  washed  out  last  year.  It  goes  through 
the  mountains  and  is  not  far  from  the  glaciers.  The  streams  flowing 
through  those  mountains  are  fed  by  me  glaciers.  It  is  one  of  the 
ujifortunate  characteristics  of  the  glaciers  of  that  country  that  there 
accumulates  at  certain  times  a  lake  of  melted  ice  caused  by  the 
dacier  which,  when  suddenly  released  causes  an  enormous  flood. 
That  flood  covers  the  road,  so  that  an  entire  relocation  of  that  road  is 
going  to  be  necessary.  That  will  cost  $60,000,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  $250,000  of  the  estimated  cost  for  the  main  road  is  for  repair 
work.  We  can  maintain  that  road  very  much  more  cheaply  by  the 
use  of  road  drags  drawn  by  tractors  than  in  any  other  way.  But  in 
order  that  we  may  use  those  tractors  the  road  must  be  rebuilt  for 
that  particular  variety  of  work.  It  has  to  be  widened  in  places. 
Where  there  was  a  log  road  the  side  logs  have  to  be  taken  off  so  that 
the  scraper  can  move  down  the  road.  With  the  expenditiure  of  this 
amount  the  president  of  the  road  commission  estimates  that  he  will 
be  able  to  cut  down  the  future  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  that  road 
very  materially,  to  a  basis  of  about  $100,000  a  year. 

'fhe  Chairman.  'What  is  the  population  of  Fairbanks  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Approximately  3,000  people. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  practically  the  only  way  iu  which  they  can 
be  reached  from  the  seaboard  ?  i 

Col.  PiLLSBURY.  Durmg  the  winter. 

Mr.  RtOGS.  During  the  winter;  they  also  use  it  a  great  deal  during 
the  summer  because  it  is  so  much  quicker  than  to  go  over  the  long, 
roundabout  way  by  way  of  the  river. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  there  any  people  living  along  that  road,  in  the 
interior  f 

Col.  PnxsBURY.  Starting  from  Valdez,  the  first  settlem^its  of  any 
importance  lie  on  the  Tanana  River,  considerable  mining  tomiB. 
This  .is  a  mining  re^on,  all  along  the  Tanana  River.  In  this  portion 
from  here  to  here  [indicating  on  map]  I  understand  there  is  as  yet 
very  little  settlement,  but  of  that  I  am  hot  so  certain. 

Mr.  McKenzxe.  How  is  it  down  the  Yukon  River  from  Fort 
Gibbons  ? 

Col.  PtLLSBURY.  There  is  there  a  considerable  minii]|;  reoon  which 
is  reached  by  a  tributary  road  from  Ruby-Long-CreeE.  Of  course, 
Alaska  is  a  country  of  vast  distances. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Most  of  it  is  a  barren  waste,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  PiLLSBURY.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  that  has  not  yet  been 
developed  at  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  the  character  of  the  timber  aroimd  Fort 
Gibbons  ? 

Col.  PiLLSBURY.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Yukon  River  there  is  some 
very  fair  timber.  As  one  leaves  the  banks  of  the  river  and  gets  to 
the  country  back  of  it  the  timber  becomes  small  and  swamp  dwarfed, 
except  on  the  favorable  side  hills. 

Mr.  Fields.  Is  it  pine,  mostly? 

Col.  PiLLSBURY.  It  is  spruce. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  question  is  not  pertinent  to  this  particular 
proposition,  but  I  am  anxious  for  the  information,  and  you  having 
oeen  in  Alaska  a  great  deal  can  probably  give  it  to  me.  Are  our 
timber  interests  very  valuable  anywhere  in  Alaska? 

Col.  PiLLSBURY.  On  the  coast  there  are  enormous  possibilities  of 
timber  development.  There  is  a  high  mountain  range  which  runs 
straight  down  the  Territory.  On  the  south  side  of  that  range  the 
temperature  is  very  mild  and  the  humidity  is  high,  and  there  is  an 
extremely  heavy  growth  of  timber,  principally  Alaska  spruce,  and 
they  also  have  there  cedar  and  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  was  made  before  the  committee, 
I  believe,  that  probably  that  spruce  could  help  supply  the  shortage 
in  the  production  ofpulp. 

Col.  riLLSBURY.  Tnere  is  no  doubt  of  that  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  could  be  reached. 

Col.  PiLLSBURY.  It  can  be  easily  reached. 

Mr.  Fields.  Where  is  Anchorage  on  that  map,  Colonel  ? 

CoL  PiLLSBURY.  Anchorage  is  right  there  [indicating  on  map]. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Colonel. 

Col.  PiLLSBURY.  I  will  leave  this  map  of  Alaska  with  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Gov.  Riggs,  we  will  now  take  up  the  item  for  the 
Washington-Alaska  military  cable  and  telegraph  system,  which  is  on 
page  9  of  the  tentative  draft  of  the  bill.  You  received  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1920  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill  of  $140,000 
for  this  item.  You  are  asking  for  a  similar  amount  in  this  bill,  or  at 
any  rate  the  War  Department  has  estimated  for  a  similar  amount  in 
this  bill.  Have  you  any  statement  you  desire  to  make  to  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  will  have  to  defer  prin- 
cipally to  the  members  of  the  Signal  Corps,  who  are  present,  so  far  as 
the  details  of  this  item  are  concerned. 
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But  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  need  of  some  addi- 
tional radio  or  cable  stations  in  Alaska.  1  have,  in  making  these 
requests  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  kept  down  to  tixe  lowest  possible 
number  the  stations  that  I  think  are  absolutely  necessary  for  that 
Twritory.  I  have  included  five.  There  are  others  which  have  been 
requested,  but  these  five  additional  stations  which  I  ask  for  are  most 
necessary. 

The  telegraph  system  in  Alaska  ia  practically  self-supporting;  I 
believe  it  is  entirely  self-supporting,  if  the  volume  of  Grovemment 
business  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Greene.  Has  there  been  any  marked  betterment  of  conditions 
since  the  practicability  of  the  wireless  has  become  established  ? 
Does  your  business  tend  to  increase,  with  the  idea  that  it  Is  no  longer 
necessaiy  to  establish  lines  by  the  use  of  wire  and  poles,  and  the 
heavy  outlay  that  that  entails  ? 

Mr.  RiGos.  The  wireless  established  by  both  the  Washington- 
Alaska  mihtary  cable  and  telegraph  system  and  the  naval  communica- 
tion service  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Territory,  and  it  has 
increased  business  a  great  deal.  For  instance,  in  1915  the  receipts 
for  the  telegraph  system  were  $293,144.68.  In  1918  the  receipts 
increased  to  $570,198.64. 

The  Chaibman.  Almost  double. 

Mr.  Rioos.  Almost  double:  and  I  think  that  is  probably  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  newly  established  radio  stations. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  means,  probably,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  got  to  have  such  initial  cost  for  the  establishment,  that 
the  prospective  settlements  can  easily  be  linked  together,  and  the 
thing  is  ukely  to  grow  to  greater  proportions. 

Mr.  RiGOS.  I  think  so.  We  nave  now  down  on  the  boundaiy 
line  between  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  a  town  called  Hyder. 
That  is  the  scene  of  the  great  silver  strike.  In  one  mine,  just  beyond 
the  boundary  line,  out  of  400  tons  of  ore  they  got  $265,000  for  the 
silver.  That  is  probably  going  to  be  one  of  the  phenomenal  camps 
of  North  America.  They  greatly  need  a  telegraph  station  there,  and 
it  is  particularly  desirable  at  that  point  because,  being  so  near  the 
boimdary  Une,  it  will  be  very  necessary  to  have  such  a  station  for  the 
benefit  of  the  customs  officers  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  addition  to  which  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of 
conunercial  business,  which  I  should  say  would  amount,  in  one  year, 
to  more  than  the  cost  of  the  radio  installation. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  this  seem  to  follow  in  Alaska,  as  is  true  very 
frequently  in  other  instances,  that,  ^en  such  a  prospect  for  easy 
commimication  as  the  wireless  promises,  there  is  a  larger  incentive 
to  make  distant  settlements  ? 

Mr.  Rioos.  It  has  proven  that  way. 

Mr.  Orebne.  Apart  from  the  original  objective,  it  tends  to  induce 
people  to  go  because  they  do  not  feel  that  they  will  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  Rioos.  The  biggest  incentive  we  have  is  communication  of 
some  kind.  Our  mail  service  is  very  limited,  and  the  people  of 
Alaska  are  great  users  of  the  telegraph  and  wireless.  It  tends  to 
build  up  business,  because  they  can  get  in  communication  in  that 
way  which  otherwise  they  would  not  be  able  to  do. 

The  representative  of  the  Signal  Corps  is  here,  Capt.  Albro,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  him  take  up  this  item  with  you. 
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The  Chaikman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  Capt.  Albro  in  regard 
to  the  radio  stations. 

Capt.  Albbo.  Mr.  Chairman ,  with  regard  to  the  item  on  page  9  for 
the  Washine;ton-Alaska  Military  Cable  and  Telegraph  System,  the 
matter  which  Grov.  Rigps  has  just  brought  to  your  attention  is  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  m>m  that  item/  and  our  budget  to  cover  that 
item  was  prepared  before  the  proposal  to  have  this  station  at  Hyder 
and  these  other  additional  stations  was  brought  to  our  attention.  If 
the  committee  pleases,  the  Signal  Corps  wishes  to  defer  the  discussion 
of  the  $140,000  item  until  the  time  wnen  the  Signal  Corps  appears  in 
regard  to  its  entire  appropriation. 

%ut  at  this  time  Col.  M^ubor^ne,  of  the  Engineering  and  Research 
Division  of  the  Signal  Corps,  wno  is  in  charge  of  the  radio  work  of 
the  corps,  will  present  the  status  of  the  radio  stations  in  Alaska 
with  relation  to  the  proposition  which  Gov.  Riggs  has  presented  for 
your  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  colonel.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you,  Captain,  about  this  matter.  If  I  recall  correctly,  a  state* 
ment  was  made  before  the  committee  when  we  had  the  appropriation 
bill  of  last  year  before  us  that  part  of  this  money  was  intended  to 
supply  a  submarine  cable  in  place  of  some  submarine  cables  which 
had  become  worn  out. 

Capt.  Albbo.  Yes,  sir;  the  chairman  is  absolutely  correct  about 
that,  and  the  amount  which  was  included  in  the  $140,000  for  the 
purchase  of  cable  was  expended  for  that  purpose.  That  was  for 
an  intermediate  type  of  caole.  In  addition  thereto  we  were  forced, 
by  conditions,  to  ask  for  a  deficiency  of  $95,000  for  replacing  a 
section  of  deep-sea  cable,  which  threatens  to  go  out  any  minute, 
and  if  that  happens  before  we  can  replace  it,  they  will  not  have  any 
communication  at  all.  This  section  lies  in  water  5  miles  deep  ana 
we  are  preparing  to  replace  it  during  the  first  favorable  weather,  as 
the  communication  will  be  discontinued,  if  that  cable  gives  way. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  Alaska  would  be  shut  off  from  the  outside 
world  ? 

Capt.  Albbo.  Yes,  Alaska  would  be  shut  off  from  the  world. 

The  Chaibman.  Except  for  the  telegraph  lines  up  the  Yukon  and 
around  into  British  territory  ? 

Capt.  Albbo.  That  would  be  the  only  way.  It  was  in  this  con- 
nection that  I  called  the  committee's  attention  last  year  to  the 
proposition  to  revamp  the  radio  stations,  so  that  if  the  cable  did 
go  out  at  any  time  we  would  have  powerful  enough  wireless  stations 
to  communicate  with  our  own  coimtry,  and  Col.  Mauborgne  will 
bring  that  to  your  attention  now. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  will  you  state  your  full  name  and  rank 
and  your  position  in  the  Signal  Corps? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Lieut.  Col.  J.  D.  Mauborgne;  in  charge  of  the 
Engineering  and  Research  Division  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  direct  connection  with  the  proposal  which  the 
Governor  of  Alaska  made  in  a  letter  dated  March  13,  1920,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  which  I  believe  the  chairman  has  a  copy, 
or  at  least  a  letter  on  the  same  subject,  there  is  proposed  for  various 
reasons  the  erection  of  five  radio  stations  —one  at  Hayder,  situated 
on  the  international  boundary  at  the  head  of  the  Portland  Canal; 
one  at  Bethel,  a  town  of  three  or  four  himdred  inhabitants,  at  the 
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head  of  navigation  on  the  Kuskokwim  River;  another  at  Seldovia, 
a  town  of.  several  hundred  people  on  Cook  Inlet,  another  at  Bettles, 
on  the  upper  Koyukuk  River,  in  the  center  of  a  prosperous  although 
small  mining  community  of  about  400  people;  and  another  at 
Nushagak,  at  the  head  of  Bristol  Bay,  which  is  the  headquarters 
for  extensive  fishing  operations  during  the  summer.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  whether  or  not  the  committee  has  had  presented  to 
it  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  those  stations. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  recall  that  the  reasons  have  been 
stated  to  the  committee. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Then  I  had  better  present  the  reasons  given  in 
the  communication  from  the  governor  of  Alaska  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  I  request  the  permission  of  the  committee  to  introduce 
those  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  The  governor,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  says: 

At  present  there  are  five  proposed  stations  of  great  importance  to  be  considered: 
Hyder  is  situated  on  the  international  boundary  at  the  head  of  Portland  Canal.  It  is 
the  port  of  the  new  silver  discoveries  located  on  both  sides  of  the  international  bound- 
ary line.  There  is  existing  mail  service  of  only  once  a  week,  but  this  ¥rill  undoubtedly 
be  increased  during  the  coming  sunimer.  The  present  population  is  about  400  i>eople. 
As  soon  as  snow  leaves  the  ground  in  the  spring  the  number  of  men  employed  in  and 
around  Hyder  will  be  at  least  3,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  men  mostly  miners? 

Col.  Mauborone.  I  think  we  will  have  to  refer  to  the  governor  for 
that  information. 

Mr.  Rioos.  They  will  be  miners  and  prospectors,  and  the  popu- 
lation that  follows  a  mining  district. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  The  governor  continues: 

Should  either  an  extension  of  the  military  cable  be  made  to  Hyder  or  a  radio  plant 
be  installed,  I  am  confident  that  Hyder  would  be  one  of  the  most  important  offices  in 
all  of  Alaska.  It  will  serve  not  only  the  commercial  needs  of  a  rapialy  growihg  com- 
munity but  will  be  most  necessary  to  the  Government,  due  to  the  close  proximity  of 
the  town  to  the  international  boundary.  If  in  interest  of  economy  no  great  program 
of  telegraphic  betterment  r!an  be  inaugurated,  I  earnestly  urge  that  at  least  every 
endeavor  oe  made  to  place  Hyder  in  tel^ni&phic  communication. 

It  mi^ht  be  a  good  plan  to  refer  to  the  Signal  Corps  map  of  Alaska 
at  this  time  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  Signal  Corps  lines  in  Alaska. 
The  Signal  Corps,  as  you  perhaps  know,  operates  a  cable  from  Seattle 
to  Sitka.  The  line  then  goes  on  to  Valdez,  where  the  relay  of  messages 
takes  place.  A  branch  of  the  cable  runs  from  Sitka  around  through 
here  [indicating  on  map],  and  ties  up  this  very  important  district  m 
southern  Alaska  [indicating  the  southeastern  end  of  Alaska],  and  in 
that  district  there  is  hanmed  perhaps  one-third  of  the  telegraphic 
business  of  Alaska.  It  comes  .n*om  that  section  in.  there  [indicating 
on  map]. 

That  cable,  as  you  see  from  this  map,  runs  through  Petersburg  and 
Wrangell  and  Kotlik  and  comes  down  to  a  place  called  Ketchikan. 
Hyder  is  over  here  on  the  border  [indicating  on  map]. 

The  governor's  proposition  is  either  to  connect  Hyder  by  radio  to 
some  station  on  this  system — and  he  has  suggested  the  Navy  station 
at  Ketchikan,  although  the  War  Department  can  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  one  of  the  War  Department  stations,  preferably  Wran- 
gell,  which  is  the  same  distance  away,  or  to  run  a  cable  aroimd 
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through  this. inland  route,  through  the  Portland  Canal  up  to  Hvder. 
The  most  satisfactory  engineering  solution  of  the  problem  would  be 
to  put  a  radio  station  at  Hyder. 

There  now  arises  the  important  question,  will  the  station  pay? 
After  all,  that  is  the  important  thing,  and  the  Question  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  number  of  messages  to  be  handled  daily  is  a  matter 
to  be  considered  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  would  the  radio  station  at 
Hyder  cost  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  S30,000.  With  suitable  towers  and  modern 
equipment,  a  3 ^kilowatt  station  would  be  the  right  thing  to  put  in 
there.  That  is  an  outside  figure.  It  is  possible  we  could  do  it  for 
less,  but  we  put  the  figure  at  $30,000.  That  is  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  transportation  and  the  hi^h  rates  we  have  had  to  pay  in  the  past 
in  order  to  get  the  stuff  up  mere.  It  inip;ht  ultimately  be  cut  down 
to  $23,000,  exercising  every  precaution  oi  economy,  but  we  place  the 
figune  at  $30,000  as  an  outside  amount. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  is  the  cost  of  transmission  by  radio  as  compared 
with  cable  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that.  1  believe  the 
rates  would  be  less  by  radio  than  by  cable,  as  the  upkeep  will  be  less. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  tnere  not  already  in  the  working  of  the  radio 
such  a  tendency  to  change  the  original  installation  by  so-called 
improvement  from  time  to  time  that  tne  average  per  year  of  mainte- 
nance eauals  that  of  the  old  wire  lines  for  transmission  ? 

Col.  Mai^orgne.  I  should  not  say  that  our  changes  in  Alaska  in 
radio  would  warrant  such  a  statement,  compared  to  the  amount  of 
money  expended  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Alaska  telegraph  wires,  because 
the  Congress  has  never  seen  fit  to  change  the  radio  installations  in 
Alaska  6t  allow  us  anvthing  to  install  an}r  new  apparatus  in  the  sta- 
tions in  Alaska  to  take  care  of  changes  in  the  art  which  we  know 
about. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  disclose  either  what  you 
know  about  radio  or  what  we  are  trying  to  conceal,  but  you  were 
speaking  of  the  installation  of  a  modem  station. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  The  very  last  word;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Having  experience  with  similar  installations  in  this 
country,  once  a  modem  station  is  installed  and  the  ideal  of  keeping 
it  constantly  modem,  equally  permanently  installed,  there  seems  to 
be  a  considerable  expense  over  the  original  estimate  after  the  thing 
has  been  in  operation  five  or  six  years.  I  am  not  saying  thb  in  any 
satirical  way,  because  we  all  want  improvement;  but  the  question 
is  whether  or  not  at  the  outset  we  are  likely  to  anticipate  reasonably 
what  it  ultimately  will  cost  us. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  upkeep  on  the  cable  operation  and  everything  else,  versus 
the  upkeep,  installation,  and  so  forth,  of  the  radio  stations,  it  will 
be  less  expensive  to  install  and  maintain  the  radio  station  rather 
than  the  cable,  in  the  long  run.  The  difificulty  of  the  whole  Alaskan 
system  is  in  the  keeping  up  of  those  telegraph  and  cable  lines.  Our 
troubles  have  been  aue  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  is  such  that  the 
lines  will  go  down,  and  you  can  not  fix  them  up,  and  hence  you  must 
parallel  aU  your  wire  lines  by  radio  lines.  Here  is  the  cable  and  the 
telegraph  lines  [indicating  on  map] ,  starting  from  here  [indicating  on 
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map],  it  jgoes  through  Fairbanks  and  down  the  Yukon  River  and 
then  it  ties  in  a  lot  of  outside  districts  like  those  embracing  Fort 
Yukon,  Circle,  Fort  Egbert,  and  the  recently  acquired  stations  at 
Iditarod;  a  station  at  mme,  a  station  at  Holy  Cross.  The  places  on 
the  outside  that  are  not  tied  in  by  these  telegraph  hues  are  connected 
by  radio  to  certain  large  radio  centers,  and  from  there  their  messages 
are  sent  over  the  telegraph  lines.  When  the  telegraph  line  goes  out 
of  commission,  the  radio  has  to  bear  the  whole  strain,  and  messages 
are  delayed  for  days  because  of  inadequate  ec^uipment  and  for  other 
reasons.  If  we  did  not  have  radio  there  are  times  when  we  could  not 
get  any  messages  through. 

The  Chairman.  Do  storms  or  heavy  snowfalls  cause  the  wires  to 
fall  down) 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Sleet  on  the  wires  causes  a  great  deal  of  trftuble. 
Heavy  sleet  on  the  wires  carries  down  evervthing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  considerable  loss  every  year? 

Col.  Mauborone.  Every  single  year  the  upkeep  is  enormous.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  men  out  to  repair  those  lines  and  the  installation 
of  new  wires  or  the  repair  of  old  ones  is  in  itself  a  tremendous  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  damage  occur  largely  during  the  winter 
months  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  damage  during  the  summer 
months  by  reason  of  storms? 

Col.  Mauborone.  I  do  not  think  our  records  show  that  the  summer 
months  bring  us  very  much  Toss  on  that  account.  Perhaps  Gov. 
Ki^s  can  teU  you  something  of  the  difficulties. 

sb.  Rioos.  At  times  the  wires  go  down  because  of  forest  fires,  and 
also  because  of  storms.  There  is  ordinarily  not  so  much  damage  in 
the  summer  as  there  is  in  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  attach  your  wires  to  the  trees,  or  do  you 
put  up  poles? 

Col.  Mauborone.  I  think  it  is  a  little  of  both.  You  utilize  the 
existing  facilities  where  you  can. 

Mr.  UREENE.  What  is  the  approximate  range  of  such  a  station  as 
you  would  put  up  at  Hyder  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  A  three  and  one-half  kilowatt  set  of  the  type  we 
propose,  which  is  the  last  word,  will  give  you  a  daylight  range  of  500 
miles  by  telegraph. 

Mr.  (jREENE.  Of  course,  this  is  such  a  technical  subject  to  most 
laymen  that  the  actual  terms  employed  may  sound  ridiculous. 
Would  it  be  the  idea,  if  you  link  up  Alaska  by  radio  communication, 
that  perhaps  stations  about  500  miles  apart  would  be  the  practical 
way  of  domg  it? 

Col.  Mauborone.  We  have,  a  proposition  of  that  sort  in  our  files 
from  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Alaska  military  telegraph  and  cable 
system.  He  proposes  to  gradually  get  rid  of  the  wire  lines  and  depend 
on  radio  for  connecting  all  intermediate  points  along  rivers,  but  the 
War  Department  realizes  the  amount  oi  money  necessary  for  that 
piirpose,  and  we  have  not  made  such  a  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  require  a  mast  at  every  community. 

Col.  Mauborone.  It  would  require  a  mast  at  every  community; 
ves,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  would  have  to  transport  the  metal  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  masts  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  All  from  the  United  States,  and  probably  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  transportation  alone  would  be  very 
expensive. 

Uol.  Mauborqne.  It  is  a  large  item.  For  example,  in  our  estimate 
for  transportation  of  a  5-kilowatt  station — in  order  to  install  a  5- 
kilowatt  station  at  any  point  we  figure  the  freight  charges  on  the 
equipment  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000  or  $6,000.  That 
is  a  considerable  item  in  itself. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  20  per  cent  of  the  $30,000  for  the  station '( 

Cql.  Mauborgne.  That  is  the  answer.  Now,  to  go  to  the  other 
stations  proposed.  I  will  say  at  this  point  that  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  believes  that  this  station  if  put  in  will  justify  the  expense — 
that  is,  that  the  number  of  people  at  that  point  will  give  a  sufficient 
flow  of  business  so  that  it  will  be  a  paving  proposition. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  revert  to  the  letter  of  the  governor  of  Alaska 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  other  propositions,  he  refers  to  Bethel  . 
He  says  that  ''Bethel  is  a  toiivTi  of  some  300  or  400  people,  at  the  iicad 
of  navigation  on  the  Kuskokwim  River.  This  district  is  one  of  the 
most  inaccessible  in  Alaska.  It  is  served  by  small  commercial  craft 
two  or  three  times  during  the  ice-free  season  of  navigation.  There  is 
a  large  Indian  population  close  to  Bethel,  and  a  gro^^ang  reindeer 
industry.  During  the  epidemic  of  iafluenza,  wliich  ravaged  Alaska, 
it  was  only  at  great  expense  that  I  was  able  to  render  any  assistance 
to  this  district  or  give  instructions  as  to  the  method  of  handling  the 
disease.  A  radio  station  is  greatly  needed  at  Bethel,  not  only  for 
commercial  reasons,  but  also  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  law, 
order,  and  health.'^ 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  commercial  opportunities  at  Bethel  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  I  will  have  to  refer  to  the  governor  for  that. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  It  is  a  fishing  center.  That  will  be  the  principal  use 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Salmon  fisheries  ? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Salmon  fisheries;  yes,  sir. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  That  town  is  about  150  or  200  miles  from  the 
nearest  radio  station.  We  could  scarcely  get  along  with  less  power 
than  at  the  station  proposed  down  here  at  Hyder. 

Mr.  Greene.  Rignt  there.  Colonel,  if  you  arc  going  to  make  any 
installations  at  all  and  transport  anything  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska  for  this  purpose,  would  it  not  seem  to  be  prettv  short-sighted 
to  get  restricted  sets  now?  Why  not  go  the  whole  hog  or  none  at 
the  very  start. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  here.  If  we  put  in 
a  three  and  one-half  kilowatt  set  to  work  150  miles  we  have  a  very 
satisfactory  set.  It  can  be  used  to  handle  the  business  through  the 
worst  static  conditions  which  we  expect  to  find  in  Alaska.  Electrical 
storms  are  very  severe  in  the  summer  time  and  at  certain  times 
during  the  winter.  $30,000  would  be  the  cost  of  a  suitable  station 
for  Bettles. 

Then  the  governor  asks  for  another  station  at  Seldovia.  He  says 
in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 
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Seldovia  10  a  town  of  several  hundred  people  on  Cook  Inlet.  It  ia  served  only  by 
the  occasional  commercial  steamers.  It  is  tne  center  of  a  large  fishing  industry  and 
has  also  some  near  by  mines,  which  will  in  all  probability  be  operated  this  coming 
season.    The  need  i&r  a  station  here  is  very  evident. 

Bettles  is  another  town  for  which  the  governor  asks  a  radio  station. 
That  is  an  extremely  isolated  town  very  far  from  the  telegraph  lines. 
The  governor  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary: 

Bettles  is  on  the  upper  Kovukuk  River  and  is  the  center  of  a  ))ro8perou6,  though 
small  mining  commumty  of  aoout  400  i>eople.  A  river  steamer  visits  the  settlements 
along  the  river  twice  during  the  season  of  open  navigation.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
communicatingwith  this  part  of  the  country  except  by  a  very  slow  and  irregular 
mail  service.  The  communication  with  Bettles  is  badly  needed,  not  only  considering 
the  mining  population,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  preservation  of  law.  We  have 
had  a  num1>er  of  very  serious  murders  on  the  Koyukuk  and  a  ^eat  many  accidents 
on  the  river  resulting  in  the  loss  of  life.  The  people  of  this  region  are  deserving  of 
ooQinderation. 

That  does  look  like  a  place  which  needs  help.  Tne  Governor  also 
asks  for  a  station  at  Nushagak.  In  his  letter  to  the  Secret9,ry 
he  says: 

Nushagak  is  at  the  head  of  Bristol  Bav,  and  is  the  headquarters  for  extensive  fishing 
operations  during  the  summer.  The  bureau  of  Education  maintains  a  school  here 
and  an  orphanage  where  the  little  survivors  of  the  epidemic,  which  carried  off  prac- 
tically all  the  adult  native  population,  are  oared  for.  A  commercial  wireless  is  main- 
tained! at  Nushagak  in  the  summer  months.  With  the  last  sailings  of  the  fishing 
fleet  the  station  is  dismantled  and  the  equipment  restored  tx>  the  steamer  from  which 
it  had  been  taken.  There  should  be  permanent  communication  with  this  isolated 
district. 

Those  stations  will  cost  you  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  $20,00 0 
where  they  are  close  together  like  that. 

^rhe  War  Department  is  not  convuiced  that  the  amount  of  business 
at  those  stations,  except  at  Hyder,  will  pay  for  the  service.  Of  course 
there  is  a  lot  to  be  thought  of  besides  a  self-sastaining  service,  when 
you  consider  the  human  lives  at  stake  and  other  things,  which  we 
respectfully  refer  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  in  this  item  of  $140,000  none  of 
these  matters  is  involved  ? 

Col.  Mauboroxe.  Not  any,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say  one  word 
about  that  particular  item.  We  presented  to  the  conmiittoe  in  the 
original  draft,  I  believe,  an  estimate  for  this,  and  we  have  been  trying 
for  three  years  to  get  into  the  annual  appropriation  bill  an  item  for 
the  revamping  of  tnese  Alaskan  radio  stations,  so  that  we  can  put  in 
modern  apparatus  which  will  give  better  service.  The  situation  is 
such  that  I  could  spend  hours  tellirg  you  how  bad  a  fix  we  are  in 
in  regard  to  different  things  at  these  various  places.  The  situation 
is  very  bad,  and  I  feel  that  I  really  can  not  do  justice  to  the  subject 
in  the  short  time  I  have.  I  shoul(l  like  to  get  the  permission  of  the 
committee  some  time  to  give  us  a  hearing  as  to  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  a  plan  which  we  propose  which  will  cost  $750,000,  to  be  appro- 
priated preferably  in  three  equal  annual  instalments,  involving  the 
revamping  of  all  the  stations  in  Alaska  bv  putting  in  modern  appa- 
ratus, sucn  as  the  Navy  has  to-day  in  all  its  land  stations,  and  the 
Army  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stations  has  the  Navy  in  Alaska  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  There  are  nine  listed.  They  are  as  follows: 
Cape  St.  Elias,  Cordova,  Jualin,  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  Kodiak,  St. 
Paul,  Seward,  Sitka. 
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Mr.  Greene.  I  just  learned  from  your  answer  that  not  only  is  the 
Army  maintaining  wireless  and  other  means  of  communication  in 
Alaska,  but  that  the  Navy  is,  too ;  I  presume  both  being  used  for  com- 
mercial and  official  purposes  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Yes,  sir.  The  Navy  stations  are  natxu-ally  on 
the  coast.     They  are  all  on  the  coast.     They  have  nothing  inland. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  philosophy  of  government  of  the  kind 
that  divides  up  among  various  arms  of  its  service,  the  facilities  for 
accomplishing  one  service,  that  is,  communication  for  business  pur- 
poses? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  I  would  not  attempt  to  defend  such  a  propo- 
sition. The  iVlaska  radio  st^-^ions.were  all  in  there  before  the  Navy 
ever  came  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  care  who  handles  it,  but  I  am  referring  to 
the  idea  of  five  or  six  people  handling  a  matter  designed  foi^  ordinary 
peace-time  piuposes. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Another  thing  I  may  say  is  this:  Here  is  the 
situation.  We  have  the  interior  of  Alaska  here  covered  with  tele- 
graph lines  [indicating  on  map],  and  the  radio  stations  are  so  placed 
that  they  will  duplicate  these  telegraph  lines,  but  we  fail  to  carry  out 
that  idea  when  we  come  to  connect  Fairbanks  with  Valdez.  The 
radio  does  not  work  between  those  points. 

Mr.  Fields.  The  distance  is  too  ^eat  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  The  distance  is  too  great  and  the  apparatus 
originally  installed  was  not  put  in  there  for  the  purpose  oi  making 
that  jump,  and  it  naturally  fails.  Then  they  attempt  to  transmit  to 
the  Navy  at  Cordova.  T^e  Navy  station  can  sometimes  reach  us, 
but  we  have  sometimes  CTeat  difficulty  in  reaching  them. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  is  the  distance! 

Col.  Mauborgne.  About  250  miles  in  an  air  line. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Navy  cooperate  with  the  Coast  Guard 
Service? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  I  believe  so.  They  are  supposed  to  handle 
Army  business;  but  through  our  arrangements  we  have  with  them 
for  routing  messages,  they  nandle  first  official  business  and  then  they 
handle  commercial  business  directed  to  the  Navy  and  they  handte 
Army  official  messages,  and  finally  you  get  to  the  commercial  mes- 
sages of  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska,  ana  if  it  so  happens  that  the 
cable  breaks  down  and  if  the  Navy  has  to  handle  tnese  messages 
the  delay  is  sometimes  as  much  as  a  couple  of  weeks. 

The  C;hairman.  I  imagine  the  revenue  cutters  in  Alaskan  waters 
carry  radio  apparatus,  and  they  are  in  communication  with  the 
naval  stations  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Yes,  sir;  that  service  is  essential. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

RELIEF   OF  disbursing   OFFICERS. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  submit  to 
the  committee,  if  it  is  agreeable,  the  enabling  act,  which  was  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  date  of  March  4,  1920,  from  the  Secretarv  of 
War. 
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The  Navy  Departmeiit  last  year  secured  an  enabling  act  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  disbursing  officers  of  the  amounts  suspended 
against  them  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury. 

The  legislation  reconmiendea  by  the  Secretary  of  War  provides 
that  such  disbursing  officers  shall  be  relieved  of  the  amounts  suspended 
asainst  their  accounts,  where  the  loss  or  deficiency  of  funds  occurred 
wbile  such  disbursing  officer  or  special  disbursing  agent  was  operatiojg 
in  line  of  duty  and  uie  expenditure  made  was  vdthout  fault  or  negli- 
gence on  his  part. 

This  draft  of  the  enabling  act  has  been  submitted  to  the  Jud^ 
Advocate  General  of  the  Army  and  approved  by  him  as  to  form.  It 
has  always  been  customary  at  the  dose  of  a  war  to  ask  for  such  legis- 
lation, and  it  has  always  heretofore  been  granted.  The  record  at 
the  present  time  shows  that  there  has  been  suspended  against  the 
account  of  disbursing  officers  something  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
by  the  accounting  officials  of  the  Treasury.  Something  more  than 
half  a  biUion  of  tms  has  been  removed  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
balance  will  probably  also  be  removed  by  the  accounting  officers  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  In  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance 
we  have  an  activity  that  receives  these  statements  of  differences  from 
the  office  of  the  auditor  and  then  proceeds  to  investigate  and  supply 
what  ma^  be  needed  to  siipport  the  expenditure — some  missing  paper 
or  an  affidavit  or  a  statement  from  the  record,  or  something  of  that 
sort — that  will  satisfy  the  accounting  officers  and  clear  the  accoimt. 

The  Chairman.  Tiiis  would  be  in  the  nature  of  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  and  of  course  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  But 
if  it  were  to  be  inserted  by  the  committee  the  proper  place  for  it 
would  be  at  the  end  of  the  bill? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  It  has  always  heretofore,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
been  made  a  part  of  an  appropriation  act.  I  think  the  Navy's 
legislation  was  secured  in  that  way.  But  I  wish  at  this  time  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  because  it  is  urgently  needed  to 
clear  these  accounts. 

The  disbursing  officers,  who  have  gone  back  into  civil  life,  have 
tiiese  suspensions  hanging  over  them.  We  are  busy  with  tne  «i> 
counts,  supplying  necessary  papers,  and  we  have  given  them  to 
understana  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  come  here  to  Washington 
and  waste  their  tune  in  trying  to  settle  their  accounts.  We  are 
handling  the  work  for  them,  u  we  wish  any  statement  from  them, 
affidavits  or  papers,  we  write  to  them  and  tell  Uiem  what  to  do. 
The  greater  part  of  the  total  suspended  we  will  probably  be  able  to 
clear  up  in  my  office.    They  are  largely  pro  forma  suspensions. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very  wise,  in  my  opinion,  to  get  the 
figures  Quite  fully  in  connection  with  this  matter  because  if  the  com- 
mittee snould  desire  to  include  it  in  the  bill  it  would  be  asked  a  great 
many  questions  on  the  floor  about  it. 

Gren.  Lord.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  it.  We  can  get  you  the  exact 
figures  to  date;  but  there  is  a  mass  of  accounts  stiU  in  the  hands  of 
the  auditor  which  we  have  not  yet  received. 

The  Chairman.  These  amounts  are  charged  against  emergency 
officers 

Gen.  Lord  (interposing).  Against  all  disbursing  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Those  in  the  Regular  Army  and  those  who 
officiated  temporaril^r  during  the  emergency. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  the  amount  was 
that  was  wiitten  off  in  this  way  in  the  Spanish- American  War,  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  other  wars:  and  also  can  you  give  us  the 
date  of  the  bills  that  carried  a  similar  item  for  the  relief  of  disbursing 
officers  in  those  wais  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  can  give  it  to  you  for  the  Spanish-American  War. 
As  to  the  exact  amount  written  off,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  record 
in  the  auditor's  office.  We  will  ascertain  whether  that  can  be 
furnished. 

Mr.  McKexzje.  In  checking  up  these  various  disbursing  officers, 
have  you  found  that  any  of  them  were  really  liable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  if  so  have  you  made  any  recoveiies  from  any  of  them  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  That  being  true,  do  you  not  believe  it  would  be 
a  pretty  difficult  matter  to  get  through  any  le^slation  that  might 
even  create  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  membersmp  of  the  House  that 
by  such  legislation  we  might  be  liable  to  relieve  some  man  who  was 
really  obligated  to  the  Government  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Under  the  provisions  of  law  and  regulations  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  fully  protected.  There  are  many  honest  dis- 
bursements which  have  been  suspended  against  disbursing  officers, 
that  is,  honest  disbursements  were  made  which,  through  loss  of 
vouchers  from  overseas,  or  loss  of  vouchers  in  the  field  of  operations 
a  man  can  not  furnish  the  necessary  papers  to  cover  the  disburse- 
ment. The  matter  will  be  very  carefully  sifted.  If  we  find  that  any 
of  these  people  are  liable  and  we  can  collect,  we  collect.  In  many 
of  the  cases  tne  man  is  out  of  the  service  and  we  can  not  recover,  even 
if  we  find  he  is  liable.  It  is  up  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  decide  in 
what  cases  this  relief  will  be  applied. 

The  Chairman.  Were  a  good  many  vouchers  lost  by  reason  of 
a  shell  hitting  a  wagon  carrying  the  papers  of  an  organization  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  know  of  a  specific  case  as  to  a  disbursing 
officer's  accounts,  but  there  were  many  papers  such  as  allotment 
papers  and  service  records  that  were  destroyed.  In  one  particular 
mstance  the  records  of  an  organization  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  any  case  where  there  was  a  reasonable  doubt 
raised  in  the  minds  of  the  War  Department  officials  that  the  man 
probably  was  not  culpable,  you  would  not  begin  any  action  against 
a  man  under  those  circumstances?  The  only  man,  the  only  dis- 
bursing officer,  who  would  be  in  any  danger  would  be  the  man,  an 
examination  of  whose  accounts  would  lurnish  evidence  of  guilt 
against  him,  and  therefore  while  these  men  no  doubt  would  like  to 
be  discharged,  free  of  any  obligation,  I  question  very  seriously 
whether  we  could  get  by  with  any  legislation  that  might  look  as 
though  it  was  all  right,  wnen  we  would  understand  it  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  a  man  who  was  really  liable. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  would  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  any  man 
who  was  really  culpable.  It  may  provide  relief  for  a  man  who  was 
really  liable,  but  wno,  because  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  under 
which  he  was  disbursing,  is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  this  would 
enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  give  him  that  consideration.  Their 
accounts  must  be  justified. 

Mr.  Fields.  He  may  be  legally  responsible,  but  morally  innocent. 

Gen.  Lord.  He  may  be  morally  mnocent  and  unable  to  make 
good. 
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The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  for  quite  a  while  you  refused 
to  give  dischai^es  to  disbursing  officers  and  to  hold  them  in  the  Army 
because  their  accounts  could  not  be  verified  and  checked  up  so  as  to 
give  a  discharge  in  full.    You  are  not  holding  back  anybody  now  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No;  and  I  believe  that  the  cases  where  officers  were 
held  in  service  were  generally  restricted  to  those  where  there  was 
evidence  of  culpability  which  required  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  emei^gency  officers  after  the  war  was  over,  because  they  could 
not  ^et  their  dischai^es  and  go  back  to  their  business  because  of  the 
inability  to  furnish  tne  necessary  vouchers. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  complaints  generally  had  refer- 
ence to  failure  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  their  fmal  accounts  rather 
than  discharge,  as  during  the  period  of  demobilization  officers  having 
accountability  for  public  funds  or  public  property  were  not  paid 
their  final  pav  at  date  of  discharge.  This  situation  was  later  met  b^^ 
effecting  final  settlement  with  all  bonded  accountable  officers. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  it  held  that  the  discharge  of  an  officer  from  the 
military  service  carries  with  it  a  relief  from  liability  under  his  bond  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Xo:  if  he  has  monev  or  if  he  has  a  sufficient  bond  we 
can  recover, 

Mr.  Dent.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  law  had  already 
been  passed  for  the  Xavy  in  connection  with  this  same  sort  of  thin^? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  The  Navv  sometime  last  vear  succeeded  in 
getting  its  enabling  act. 

The  Chairman.  As  compared  to  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  Army, 
how  many  disbursing  officers  are  there  in  the  Navy  ? 

Gen.  Ix>RD.  I  do  not  know.     I  have  no  information  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  anywhere  as  near  numerous  as  the 
disbursing  officers  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  L^RD.  They  should  not  be,  because  the  Xavy  is  not  scat- 
tered. It  is  located  either  in  a  navy  yard  or  on  a  ship,  while  the  Army 
units  are  widely  .scattered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  you  kindly  put  into  the  hearing  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  the  act  which  relates  to  the  disbursing  officers  of  the 
Xavy  in  this  war  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  enactment  is  simply  one  paragraph.  It  is  brief, 
and  if  you  would  like  it,  I  will  introduce  the  Navy  act  iteelf. 

I.  The  act  of  March  2,  1903  (32  Stat.,  95&-956),  reads  as  follows: 
*'That  the  proper  accountinff  officers  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
directed,  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  disbursing  ofncem  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, arising  between  the  2lBt  day  of  April,  1898.  from  which  date  war  with  Spain 
is  declared  to  have  existed,  and  tne  8th  day  of  July,  1901.  inclusive,  the  date  on 
which  the  last  oi^^nization  of  the  Volunteer  Army  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  to  allow  such  credits  for  payments  and  for  loesee  of  funds,  vouch- 
ers, and  property  as  may  be  recommended  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
by  the  heads  of  the  military  bureaus  to  which  such  accounts  respectively  pertain. 

'*8bc.  2.  That  the  accounts  of  military  officers,  whether  of  the  line  or  staff,  for 
(vovemment  property  chaived  to  them,  shall  be  closed  by  the  proper  accounting 
officers  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  will  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  «o  so:  Provided,  That  such  accounts  originated  subsequent 
to  April  21,  1898,  and  prior  to  the  9th  day  of  July,  1901:  PfoviSed  further,  That  no 
settlement  shall  be  maae  by  the  officers  of  the  Treasury,  under  this  Act,  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  officer  whose  combined  responsibility  for  public  money  and  Government 
property  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  $5«000,  and  only  of  such  officers  of  the  Army  in  whose 
accounts  there  is  no  apparent  fraud  against  the  United  States:  And  pro\yiaed  further, 
That  this  act  shall  remain  in  force  for  two  years  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  no 
longer.  *' 
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2.  The  naval  appropriation  act,  approved  July  11,  1919  (Public  No.  8),|contaiiis 
the  following  fxxivuions  on  pages  2  and  25,  retspectively: 

**  The  accountiiu;  officers  of  the  Treamiry  shall  relieve  any  disbursing  officer  of  the 
Navy  chaiged  with  responsibility  on  account  of  loss  or  deficiency  while  in  the  line 
of  his  duty,  of  Government  funds,  vouchers,  records,  or  papers,  in  his  chai}Ke,  where 
such  loss  or  deficiency  occurred  without  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  oi  said  officer: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have  determined  that  the  officer  was  in 
the  line  of  his  duty,  and  the  loss  or  deficiency  occurred  without  fault  or  n^igence  on 
his  part:  Provided jfurther.  That  the  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the 
aforesaid  questions  shall  be  conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury: 
Provided  fiffrther.  That  all  cases  of  relief  granted  under  this  authority  during  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  reported  in  detail  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  ' 

'*That  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  are  hereby  authonaed 
and  directed  to  allo^,  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  disbursing  cuficers  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  covering  the  period  of  the  present  emergency,  sudi  credits 
for  payments  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  not  ordinarily  allowable  under  the  statutes, 
as  are  certified  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  having  been  incurred  under 
military  necessity,  or  as  having  been  occasioned  by  accidental  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions over  which  such  disbursing  officers  had  no  control  and  for  which  they  were 
not  justly  responsible:  Provided,  That  the  period  of  the  present  emergency  as  con- 
templated by  this  paragraph  shall  be  regaraed  as  be^nning  on  the  6th  day  of  April. 
1917,  and  as  terminating  six  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter  in  wnich 
peace  is  declared.  And  that  nothiiig  herein  shall  be  construed  to  include  payments 
under  contracts  for  supplies  or  services. '' 

STATEMEVT  OF  XAJ.  GEV.  P.  C.  EABBIS,  THE  ADJUTANT 

OEBHSAI. 

The  Chaibman.  Gen.  Harris^  will  you  kindly  explain  the  item  on 
page  5  relating  to  The  Adjtitant  General's  Department?  I  notice 
that  you  have  estimated  lor  $9,000  this  year,  as  against  $12,000 
appropriated  last  year. 

uen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  We  actually  expended  from  the  appro- 
priation of  last  year,  to  March  20,  $9,825,  leaving  a  balance  to-day 
of  $2,175,  which  will  be  ample  to  cairy  us  through  this  fiscal  year. 
The  prewar  appropriation  for  this  item  wajs  $7,500.  We  are  increas- 
ing it  $1,500.  This  increase  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  Army,  but  we  feel  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  needs 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  explain 
regardinfi^  the  item  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Not  unless  the  committee  desires. 

Mr.  Dent.  Have  you  the  figures  now  up  to  date  as  to  the  present 
strength  of  the  Army  f 

Gen.  Harris.  I  can  give  it  to  you;  yes. 

Mr.  Dent.  Officers  and  enlisted  men  ?  I  would  like  to  have  that 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  in  the  hearings,  General,  you  can  insert 
the  figures  to  the  end  of  this  week. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  them  to  March  15,  if  that  is  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  give  them  to  March  23, 1  assume,  in  the 
hearing  by  the  time  the  transcript  comes  to  you  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  To  March  16,  there  were  17,512  officers,  and  221,711 
enlisted  men.    I  will  insert  the  latest  figures  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dent.  Can  you  insert  in  the  statement  without  much  trouble — 
of  course  I  know  you  have  had  it — ^how  many  of  those  men  are  one- 
year  enlistments,  and  how  many  are  three-year  enlistments  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  can  very  readily  show  that.  The  strength  of  the 
Army  on  March  23, 1920,  included  17,365  officers  and  218,823  enlisted 
men,  a  total  of  236,193.    The  enlisted  strength  of  the  **New  Army," 
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composed  of  men  who  have  been  enlisted  since  February  28,  1918, 
when  recruiting  was  resumed,  was  179,623,  of  whom  91,946  were 
enlisted  for  one  year  and  87,677  for  three  years.  The  balance  of  the 
men  were  enlisted  prior  to  August,  1918,  for  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years  in  active  service  and  four  or  three  years  with  the  reserve. 

Mr.  Dent.  One  other  thing  I  would  like  to  have  in  the  record  is 
how  many  of  the  32  National  Guard  camps  and  cantonments  are 
actually  used  by  the  Army  now  for  military  purposes,  not  for  storage 
purposes,  those  where  they  have  forces.  1  might  suggest  you  could 
msert  that  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  will  insert  that  in  the  record;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dent.  And  the  number  of  each  one  of  these  posts  and  canton- 
ments or  camps  that  were  established  during  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  both  the  National  Guard  and  the 
National  Army  ? 

Mr.  Dent.  Yes  -both  the  National  Guard  and  the  National  Army. 

Gen.  Harris.  You  mean  the  strength  to-day  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Harris.  The  present  status  of  the  32  original  National  Guard 
and  National  Army  cantonments  and  the  present  military  strength 
at  each  are  as  follows : 

National  guard. 


Camp. 


Camp  Bowie,  Tex 

Camp  Hanooek,  Oa 

Camp  Beauregardp  La.. 
Camp  Keamer^  Calif. . . 
Camp  Cody,  N.  Mex. . . 
Canv  IVemoiittCaHf... 
Camp  Mc  Arthur,  Tex. . 
Camp  mCleUaii,  Ala... 

Camp  Sheridan,  Ala. . . 
Camp  Sbelbjr,  MIol..  . . 

Camp  Sevier,  8.  C 

Gamp  Wadsworth,  8.  C 

Camp  Wheeler.  Oa 

Camp  Logan,  Tex 

Camp  Doniphan,  OUa. 

Camp  Oreene,  N.  C 


OfBoen. 


(») 


(0 


4 

1 
69 

7\ 


2 
6 
2 


BnUsted 
men. 


686 


47 


(») 


Datediseon- 
tinned. 


Sept.   1,1919 


Mar. 
Ifar. 


37,1919 
90,1919 


June 
June 
Mar. 
Mar. 


i. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

^: 

ii 

i&: 

M»y 

95,1919 

69,1919 

7,1919 

--,1919 

16,1919 
15,1919 
9,1919 
29,1919 
10,1919 
20,1919 
10,1916 

June  90,1919 


Remarks. 


Bulldincs  sold;  salvage 
detail  on  duty. 
Do. 
Bnlldlnfi  sold. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
BolUtep  sold;  satvafa 

detail  OB  duty. 
Bulldbi(S80ld. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
ConeolidatAdwithlbn 

sm. 

BuildinitB  sold. 


iNone. 
National  Army. 


Camp. 


Camp  Devens,  Mass.. 
Camp  Upton.  N.  Y... 

Camp  Dix,  N.J 

Camp  Meade.  Md . . .. . 

Camp  Lee,  Va 

Camp  Orant,  111 

Camp  Bherman,  Ohio. 

Camp  Taylor.  Ky 

Camp  Pike.  Ark 

Camp  Ooroon.  <}a 

Camp  Lewis,  wash . . . 
Camp  Funston,  Kans. 
Camp  JacksoD,  8.  C . . , 
Camp  Dodge,  Iowa.... 
Camp  Travis,  Tex. . . . . 
Camp  Custer,  Mich... . 


Offlosfs. 


101 
102 
173 
344 

96 
381 

97 
506 
362 
248 
168 
320 
163 
290 
254 

08 


Enlisted 
men. 


2,366 
3,040 
4,913 
3.697 
1,417 
6,042 
1,447 
6,616 
3,469 
2,900 
2,237 
3,222 
3,130 
2,185 
2,036 
1,012 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  item,  General,  that  you  desire 
to  discuss  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  is  one  other  item,  if  the  committee  can  give 
me  a  hearing.  It  is  not  included  in  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  It  is  a  request  for  a  reappropriation  of  the  unexpended 
balance  on  June  30.  At  the  time  the  Secretary  of  War  prepared 
his  estimate  it  was  hoped  that  we  would  be  eJble  to  complete  the 
statement  of  services  for  the  adjutants  general  of  the  States,  and 
also  complete  the  work  connected  with  the  draft  records,  for  which 
a  special  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  was  made  in  the  Army  appro- 
priation bill  last  year.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Secretary 
which  I  would  like  to  read. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Gen.  Harris  (reading): 

War  Department,  Waahingt/m,  March  26.  1920, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kahn  :  I  beg  leave  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  matter  that  I  believe 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  pending  Army  appropriation  bill.  I 
refer  to  the  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  for  the  piu'poee  of  caring  for  the  draft  records 
and  the  furnishing  of  statements  of  ser^-ice  to  the  adjutants  general  of  States. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  unexpended  balance  of  that  appropriation  be  made 
available  for  tfie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1921.  as  otherwise  it  will  be  impoesible 
to  complete  the  statements  of  service  for  the  adjutants  general  of  the  States,  or  to 
conduct  satisfactorily  the  work  connected  with  the  draft  records. 

The  Adjutant  General  will,  if  you  so  desire,  appear  before  your  committee  and 
explain  in  detail  his  needs  in  this  connection. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  favorable  consideration  and  that  The 
Adjutant  (Jeneral  will  be  permitted  to  appear  before  your  committee,  when  he  will 
furnish  you  with  the  detail?  you  may  desire,  I  am 
Cordiallv,  vours. 

Nkwton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Julius  Kahn, 

Ckaimmn  Committee  on  MUilarif  Affairs, 

Howte  of  Representatives^  . 

The  Chairman.  I  gather  from  the  Secretary's  letter  that  he  desires 
to  write  language  into  the  bill  to  continue  that  unexpended  balance  t 

Gen.  Harbis.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  formulated  the  language  that  he 
desires  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  insert  that 
in  the  hearing,  if  that  will  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  kindly  do  so. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  a  provision  that  I  formulated  some  time  ago 
that  does  not  exactlv  fit  the  present  needs. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  (jeneral,  of  course,  in  your  office  you  had  at  the 
time  of  the  armistice  and  demobilization  of  our  Army  a  record  of 
every  man  who  had  been  inducted  into  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Or  was  mustered  in  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  would  have  been  able  to  compile  a  report 
for  the  benefit  of  the  adjutants  general  of  the  various  States  ot  all 
the  men  who  were  really  in  service,  from  your  records,  is  that  true  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  now  engaged  upon  that  work. 

Mr.'  McKenzie.  Now,  on  this  matter  of  the  draft  records,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed  the  Question  was  put  up  to  Gen.  Crowder  as  to 
what  disposition  should  oe  made  of  those  records,  and  he  submitted 

proposition  that  they  could  do  one  of  three  things:  First,  they 
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could  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the  county  boards  or  officials ;  seo- 
ond;  they  could  send  them  to  the  adjutants  general  of  the  respective 
States;  or,  third,  they  could  be  assembled  in  Washington.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  of  course,  the  orders  went  out  to  assemble  them  here 
in  Washington  and  have  them  all  shipped  to  Washington.  Do  you 
know  who  was  responsible  for  the  issuance  of  that  order  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Of  course  the  Secretary  of  War  was  responsible.  I 
probably  should  share  the  responsibility.  I  recommended  it,  among 
other  thii^. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  Now,  a  question  arises.  How  many  clerks  have 
you  employed  generallv  in  handling  those  draft  records  ? 

Gen,  Harris.  Well,  1  have  handling  the  draft  records  alone  prob- 
ably an  average  of  500  clerks. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Five  hundred  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  So  far. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  From  the  time  they  were  shipped  here  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Not  from  the  time  they  were  snipped  here;  during 
this  fiscal  year.  I  had  practically  no  money  during  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  General,  what,  in  your  judgment,  is  the 
practical  value  to  this  country  of  those  draft  records  and  questionnaires  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Those  records  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  during  the  year  in  supplementing 
the  records  of  the  office  proper.  While  it  is  true  that  I  am  supposed 
to  have,  and  with  few  exceptions  I  have,  complete  records  of  all  the 
drafted  men,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  some  cases  all  of  the  records  did  not 
reach  me,  Men  were  inducted  into  the  service  and  went  to  the  camps 
as  well.  Yet  in  the  camps  some  were  afterwards  rejected  and  sent 
back  to  their  homes,  and  some  of  the  records  of  those  men  did  not 
reach  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  through  the  regular  channels, 
and  I  have  been  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  draft  records  to 
give  me  practically  everything  I  know  about  those  few  men. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  ^Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  you  have  a  record 
of  every  man  who  was  really  mustered  into  the  service  ?  That  comes 
to  your  office? 

^  Uen.  Harris.  Unfortunately,  there  were  some  cases  where  they 
did  not  send  the  record  in. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  case  a  question  would  arise  about  any  man's 
record,  whose  name  might  appear  on  your  roll  down  there  as  having 
been  mustered  into  the  service,  and  you  wanted  to  verify  any  fact 
in  connection  with  the  matter,  you  could  have  done  it  very  easily 
bv  taking  it  up  with  the  county  draft  board,  of  the  adjutant  general 
of  the  State,  could  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  From  which  this  soldier  came? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  true,  if  the  records  had  been  set  up  there, 
but  assuming  that  thev  were  left  with  the  local  boards,  there  were 
nearly  5.000  local  boards,  and  even  with  one  clerk  for  each  local  board, 
the  local  boards  would  have  nearly  5,000  clerks,  as  against  500  here. 
If  they  had  gone  to  the  States,  there  would  have  been  at  least  48 
separate  States  with  clerks  engaged  upon  those  records,  and  they 
would  have  had  to  do  what  mv  clerks  have  been  doin^  here. 

These  500  clerks  have  not  been  engaged  in  administration  solely, 
but  they  are  setting  up  and  completing  the  records  that  were  sent 
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in.  I  Tvbuld  not  criticize  the  draft  boards,  because  they  accom- 
plished a  great  deal,  and  it  is  really  remarkable  how  nearly  complete 
and  accurate  the  records  were,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  I 
have  been  compelled  to  go  over  every  questionnaire  and  check  it  up, 
and  every  registration  card  and  verify  that  with  the  duplicate  so  as 
to  straighten  those  records  out  and  make  them  accessible.  These 
clerks  have  been  very  largely  engaged  in  arranging  and  completing 
and  perfecting  the  record. 

For  instance,  there  is  supposed  to  be  with  each  local  board  record 
a  duplicate  set  of  r^istration  cards.  One  of  the  States,  in  fact,  several 
have  asked  for  these  duplicates,  and  in  some  cases  we  have  loaned 
those  records  to  them  for  State  purposes.  Before  letting  them  ^  oiit 
I  took  the  precaution  to  compare  the  duplicate  with  the  original. 
I  find  there  would  be  a  great  many  registration  cards  in  the  dupli- 
cates that  are  not  in  the  original  set,  and  vice  versa,  and  I  have  been 
compelled  to  go  through  and  complete  those.  That  work  alone  has 
engaged  the  service  of  a  large  number  of  clerks.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  that  be  done,  because  the  registration  cards  thesn- 
selves  not  only  contain  very  valuable  information,  but  they  are 
index  cards  to  the  questionnaires,  the  questionnaires  being  arranged 
in  the  order  numbers,  and  not  alphabetically. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  General,  you  probably  get  the  point  of  what  I  am 
getting  at.  When  the  young  men  of  the  country  registered  and  made 
out  their  questionnaires  and  filed  them,  of  course  they  performed  the 
first  act  of  service,  and  they  were  through  with  that.  Then  the  draft 
came  along  and  men  were  called  and  a  number  came  out.  Number  1 , 
we  wiU  say,  was  called  into  the  service,  and  he  was  turned  over  to  you. 

Gen.  Habbis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  You  have  his  record  from  that  time  on  ? 

Gen.  Harbis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKEN2ms.  Number  2  was  not  called.  Both  questionnaires 
are  with  that  board? 

«Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  That  process  went  on  until  the  war  was  ended  t 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  have  been  unable,  I  will  say  to  you  very  frankly, 
to  understand  wherein  tlxere  is  any  particular  value  to  the  Govern- 
ment, after  the  war  is  over,  in  those  questionnaires  or  draft-board 
records,  and  the  Government,  if  it  had  Im  them  with  the  county  draft 
boards,  or  had  turned  them  over  to  the  adjutants  general  of  the  various 
States,  of  course,  would  not  have  to  employ  any  clerks  or  go  to  any 
expense  in  connection  therewith,  but  in  shipping  them  here  to  Wash- 
ington, it  not  only  required  himdreds  of  clerks  to  go  throu^  these 
thmgs;  and  other  than  to  find  out  perhaps,  for  instance,  that  William 
Jones  has  seven  affidavits  of  relatives  and  friends  who  swear  that  he 
was  needed  at  home,  and  to  have  that  record  on  file  down  here,  it  is 
of  no  value  to  us  now,  or  to  the  Grovemment,  and  not  only  the  clerks 
were  made  necessary,  but  it  takes  valuable  space,  and  a  great  deal  of 
it  here  in  Washington,  to  store  those  records.  Now,  unless  there  is  a 
substantial  reason  why  that  should  be  done,  I  think  the  sooner  we 
dismiss  those  clerks  and  dump  those  records  out  in  the  Potomac 
River,  or  ship  them  back  to  the  adjutants  general,  the  better  oflF  we 
wiU  be.  I  may  be  wrong  about  that.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
economy  that  I  am  thinking  of.  General. 
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Qfiti.  Harris.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  thive 
were  charges  of  desertion  against  something  like  250,000  men  out- 
standing. We,  by  studying  those  records,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  records  of  The  Adjutant  GeneraVs  office,  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  number  of  chaises  against  men  for  desertion  to  about 
173,000,  so  that  is  work  that  we  have  done  here.  We  have  removed 
charges  of  desertion  in  one  fiscal  year  against  some  50,000  to  75,000 
men.  That,  in  itself,  is  a  very  important  matter.  These  500  clerks 
that  I  have  mentioned  have  been  engaged  upon  that  as  well  as  the 
other  work.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  preparing,  or  has  pre- 
pared, to  indict  sometning  like  200,000  men  for  evasion  of  the  draft. 
Recently  I,  myself,  signed  7,500  papers  to  send  to  one  court  in  New 
York  City;  that  is,  extracts  of  records  of  7,500  men,  to  go  before  that 
court.  That  is  another  part  of  the  work  that  we  have  done  down 
there. 

Mr.  Fields.  Will  you  explain  to  us  how  the  records  were  valuable 
in  removing  the  charge  of  desertion  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  make  a  comparison  between  the  draft  records 
and  our  records  that  I  collected  in  my  office.  We  received  from  the 
draft  records  the  names  of  these  men  who  were  charged  with  deser- 
tion, and  I  collected  from  all  the  draft  records  everything  that  the 
local  board  and  everything  that  the  adjutants  general  of  the  States 
had  pertaining  to  those  men.  I  then  went  to  The  Adjutant  General's 
office  and  collected  everything  in  my  records  that  pertained  to  those 
men.  I  then  put  those  records  togeUier  in  the  same  folder,  and 
found  that  a  number  of  those  men  charged  with  desertion  have  been 
in  the  Army.  And  then,  by  getting  the  names  together,  I  removed 
the  charge  of  desertion. 

The  Chairman.  These  records,  of  course,  are  comparatively  newt 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Civil  War  records  are  all  kept  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  The  Adjutant  General's  department? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asked  to-day,  55  years  after  the  war,  to 
go  into  those  records  and  find  the  status  of  soldiers  of  that  war  1 

Gen.  Harris.  Many  communications  of  that  kind  pass  through 
the  office  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  years  to  come,  will  these  records  be  equally 
valuable  to  the  War  Department  and  to  the  country  f 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  so;  certain  of  them  will  be. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  fair  question,  in  line  with  the  questions  I  have  been 
asking  the  general.  Of  course,  I  know  the  value  of  the  records  with 
which  you  are  charged,  so  far  as  the  services  of  the  men  are  concerned, 
who  were  mustered  in. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Those  are  all  important,  and,  of  course,  ought  to 
be  preserved  for  all  time;  but  I  am  talking  about  these  records  that 
were  made  up  of  these  boys  before  they  went  into  the  service,  and  of 
what  value  tney  are  I  have  been  unable  to  see. 

Mr.  Greene.  Let  me  ask  the  general  this,  and  see  if  he  can  not 
start  from  an  ajgreed  statement  of  facta,  anyway.  These  records, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  passage  of  the  selective-service  act,  which 
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imposed  upon  every  physically  fit  male  within  the  ages  named  in  the 
act  a  possibility  of  military  service,  became  Federal  records  1 

Gen.  Harris.  They  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Because  it  was  a  Federal  law  to  be  carried  out  for 
Federal  purposes  and  to  be  administ-ered  by  Federal  officers  or 
people  appointed  to  serve  under  the  Fed^al  act? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Under  what  theory,  therefore,  cx)uld  they  be  logically 
kept  with  the  States  or  local  boards  1 

Gen.  Harris.  I  fail  to  see  how  they  can  be  considered  as  State 
records.  Of  course,  they  would  be  valuable  records  to  the  States, 
but  I  am  furnishing,  under  this  same  appropriation,  statements  of 
service  of  all  the  men  who  served  in  the  World  War  to  the  adjutants 
general  of  the  States,  and  I  think  these  will  give  them  all  the  informa- 
tion they  really  need. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  that,  of  course,  only  applies  to  what  might  be 
termed  post  administration  dutv,  because  tnose  are  the  men  who 
actually  did  serve,  and  the  Fecferal  Government  is  really  desirous 
of  knowing  what  men  it  called  to  the  service,  what  men  served,  or 
what  men  it  once  imposed  the  possibility  of  service  upon,  and  who, 
for  some  lawful  reason,  did  not  serve.  Is  not  that  a  part  of  the 
Federal  record  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  a  large  force  of  clerks  now  answering  ques- 
tions about  those  records. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  are  distinctly  and  essentially  Federal  records? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Federal  Government  divides 
its  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  its  own  laws  with  any  State ^ 
or  has  any  logical  reason  for  reposing  its  own  records  in  State  archives 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  General,  is  it  not  true  that  you  had  a  dupli- 
cate record  of  every  one  of  those  registered  men  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  No. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  sent  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
or  to  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office  from  the  various  draft 
boards  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  was  supposed  to  be  a  duplicate  registration 
card,  but  not  questionnaire. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Certainly.  Now,  what  is  the  questionnaire? 
That  is  what  I  am  talking  about,  those  great  carloads  of  stuff  that 
was  sent  here,  simply  the  questions  and  answers  of  the  men  before 
their  cards  came  in. 

Gen.  Harris.  The  registration  card  is  really,  you  might  say,  just 
an  index,  or  with  possmly  a  synopsis  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
questionnaire.  It  is  simply  something  that  you  can  consult  readily, 
but  the  questionnaire  is  the  original  or  complete  record. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  the  buis  upon  which  it  was  determined 
whether  a  man  should  or  should  not  serve  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Under  the  Federal  law  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  registration  card  is  simply  a  convenient  index. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  you  have  nothing  to  say  about  that  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  No. 

Mr.  McEjbnzie.  The  local  and  district  boards  determined  that 
question,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  those  questionnaires  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes;  that  is  true. 
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Mr.  Greene.  But  the  local  and  district  boards  were  simply  so 
desigiiated  because  of  a  matter  of  geography,  and  not  as  a  matter 
of  jurisdiction  or  ginating  locally  1 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  jurisdiction  origin  \ted  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
They  were  national  citizens  qualifiea  to  enforce  that  law,  not  State 
or  local  citizens. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  But  The  Adjutant  General  had  do  juris(^iction 
over  those  qtiestions. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  made  a  statement  a  moment  ago 
that  even  to-day  you  receive  many  letters  regarding  those  records, 
and  that  you  employ  quite  a  number  of  clerks  answering  those 
letters  and  giving  mformation  contained  in  the  records? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  years  roll  on,  will  not  that  work  grow  in 
proportion  I 

Gren.  Harris.  I  hope  that  the  work  will  grow  less.  I  know  very 
well  that  it  will  take  a  very  much  smaller  force  of  clerks,  because  1 
hope  that  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  to  complete  the  comparison 
of  the  registration  cards  and  have  them  in  two  complete  sets,  and 
also  to  have  each  questionnaire  in  its  proper  place.  It  has  been 
necessary  for  me  to  check  every  Questionnaire,  for  if  it  is  not  in  its 
proper  place,  of  course,  it  is  lost  wnen  a  search  is  made.  That  work. 
T  hope,  will  be  very  nearly  finished  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
I  confidently  believe  that  after  We  dispose  of  the  draft  deserters  and 
the  draft  evaders  that  a  force  of  50  clerks  will  be  ample  to  handle 
that  correspondence  for  the  next  two  or  tlu'ee  years,  and  after  that  it 
will  dwindle  down  to  a  smaller  force;  but  there  will  always  be  inquiries 
in  regard  to  those  records — there  is  no  question  about  that — because 
I  signed  two  letters  this  morning  before  I  left  my  office  relating  to 
Civu  War  records. 

Mr.  McE^ENZiE.  We  do  not  have  any  draft  records.  You  do  not 
mean  that  you  get  any  inquiries  about  the  draft  records  of  the  Civil 
War? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  draft  records  for  the  Civil  War,  but  we  do 
not  have  to  consult  them  often,  because  of  the  fact  that  my  prede- 
cessor made  a  transcript  of  all  of  the  original  records  and  put  that  on 
a  carcl,  and  I  very  seldom  have  to  refer  to  the  original  records. 
They  just  extracted  the  information  and  placed  it  on  cards,  and  we 
can  get  it  very  quickly. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  very  natural  that  you  would  get  some  letters 
in  connection  with  these  matters,  because  they  are  all  in  your  charge 
now  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  it  is  an  expense  to  the  Federal  Government, 
in  my  judgment,  that  could  have  been  avoided.  Of  course,  I  can 
understana  how  some  few  neighbors  might  get  into  a  dispute  about 
some  young  man  who  did  not  go  into  the  service,  and  one  would  say 
that  he  got  out  on  this  excuse,  and  another  that  he  got  out  on  some 
other  excuse,  and  they  want  to  find  out  about  it,  and  so  they  write 
down  to  find  out  what  his  questionnaire  says  about  it,  and  that 
shows,  of  course,  but  I  can  not  see  much  value  in  that  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Mr.  Fields.  Suppose  a  man  were  ill  or  incapacitated,  and  he  was 
charged  with  being  a  draft  evader.  The  Grovernment  can  go  to  that 
record  and  see  why  he  did  not  go  into  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  really  do  not  see  how  my  office  could  have  func- 
tioned during  the  year  without  those  records.  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  nnd  out  how  much  use  they  were  to  me. 

Mr.  Dent.  Perhaps  you  have  answered  this  in  a  way  a  little  while 
ago.  Exactly  what  form  does  your  permanent  record  take,  after  you 
have  made  the  comparison  down  there  in  the  office,  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual man;;  what  does  it  show ? 

Gen.  Harris.  If  a  man  is  erroneously  cha»ed  with  desertion,  we 
make  a  notation  that  he  enlisted  and  served  in  such  and  such  an 
organization  in  the  Regular  Army  or  in  the  Navy,  or  whatever  the 
circumstances  are.     We  make  a  notation  of  that  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  compile  a  brief  synopsis  of  each  and  ever^r  man's 
record,  after  making  the  comparison  between  the  questionnaire  and 
the  card,  so  as  to  show  the  namie  of  t^  man  and  his  locality? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  are  possibly  talking  at  cross-purposes.  We  make 
no  comparsion  with  my  record,  except  in  the  case  of  those  men  who 
are  charged  with  desertion. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  are  not,  then,  making  a  record  for  The  Adjutant 
General's  office  after  making  this  comparison;  you  are  simply  going 
through  the  data  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  ? 

Gen.  Harris^  Then  we  make  a  comparison,  and  note  on  our  records 
in  The  Adjutant  General's  office  the  fact  that  he  was  charged  with 
evading  the  draft  erroneously,  and  note  on  the  draft  record  the  fact 
that  the  man  served  in  the  Kegular  Army. 

Mr.  Dent.  When  he  served  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  When  and  where,  so  there  would  be  no  question  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Dent.  So  you  have  got  a  synopsis  of  each  man's,  record  after 
you  have  made  this  comparison  in  your  office  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  The  Adjutant  General's 
records  and  the  draft  records  are  now  together  in  the  same  folder,  but 
I  am  preparing  to  separate  them  and  put  the  draft  records,  with  the 
proper  notation,  back  with  their  records  and  the  military  records 
DacK  with  my  records. 

Mr.  Dent.  In  other  words,  if  John  Jones  was  drafted  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  and  went  into  such  and  such  a  regiment  of  Infantry, 
and  served  in  such  and  such  a  division  until  the  end  of  the  war,  you 
have  got  that  complete  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Aosolutely,  and  it  is  arranged  or  checked  for  each 
man. 

Mr.  Fields.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  some  men  were  charged 
with  desertion  or  evading  the  draft  who,  it  is  shown  upon  the  ques- 
tionnaire, actually  volunteered  and  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy? 

Gen.  Harris.  Fifty  thousand,  I  should  say  were  charged  with 
desertion  who  were  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Fields.  If  you  did  not  have  these  records,  if  only  for  the 

Eurpose  of  correction  and  turning  them  back  to  the  State,  it  might 
appen  that  a  man  might  be  charced  with  being  a  deserter  or  a 
draft  evader  when  he  actually  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  ? 
Gen.  Harris.  Yes;  that  is  true. 
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Mr.  Fields.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  any  state  of  aflfairs  that 
would  permit  a  condition  like  tnat,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
clerks  it  may  require. 

Gen.  Harris.  In  regard  to  the  cost  of  keeping  the  records,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  the  States,  will  be  very  much  less  by  having  them  here 
in  one  central  file  than  in  having  them  in  48  separate  mes,  because 
I  am  sure  it  will  not  take  as  many  as  48  clerks  after  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  handle  those  records  here. 

Mr.  Fields.  If  they  are  handled  under  one  system,  thty  are  kept 
more  easily! 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fields.  And  by  men  who  will  know  how  to  get  at  them  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  are  standardized,  of  course,  by  being  stand- 
ardized ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  prepared,  about 
the  1st  of  December,  to  increase  the  clerical  force  so  as  to  finish  this 
work  of  preparation  of  statements  of  service  during  the  fiscal  year. 
I  had  several  conferences  with  the  Secretary  of  War  about  the  matter, 
and  I  made  application  to  the  civil  service  for  clerks.  They  in- 
formed me  that  the  clerks  were  not  in  the  city  of  Washington,  but 
would  have  to  be  brought  into  the  city.  The  Secretary  stated,  to 
use  his  language,  that  it  would  be  almost  a  crime  to  bring  any  more 
clerks  into  the  city  of  Washington. 

At  a  hearing  about  that  time  before  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  appropriation  subcommittee  I  explained  the  situation 
to  Mr.  Good,  the  cnairman  of  the  committee,  and  he  suggested  that 
instead  of  attempting  to  employ  additional  clerks  for  this  work, 
it  would  be  far  better  to  do  as  much  as  I  could  during  this  fiscal 
year  with  the  clerks  that  I  already  had,  and  depend  upon  Congress 
to  reappropriate  the  money.  I  explained  this  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  lie  directed  me  to  cease  my  efforts  to  secure  any  clerks 
from  outside  of  the  city  of  Washington,  which  I  did,  and  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  The  unexpended  balance  will  be  ample,  I 
anticipate,  to  complete  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  formulate  the  language  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  will. 

The  Chairman.  And  put  it  in  your  hearing  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes.     The  approved  language  is  as  follows: 

TBE  ADJtTTANT  OENBRAL'b  OFFICE. 

Completion  and  preservation  of  the  selective-service  records  and  the  preparation 
of  statements  of  iH?rvice  for  adjutants  general  of  States:  That  the  imexpenaed  balance 
of  the  $3,500,000,  reappropriated  in  the  Army  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1920.  approved  July  11,  1919,  for  the  completion,  preservation,  and  transportation 
of  the  records  pertaining  to  the  draft  under  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  authorize 
the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States," 
approved  May  18,  1917.  including  the  employment  of  the  necessary  clerical  and  other 
help  for  duty  in  the  oflSce  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  in  connection  with 
the  arrangement,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  files  of  those  records  and  for  the 
employment  of  clencal  help  required  to  furnish  to  the  adjutants  general  of  the  several 
States  statements  of  service  of  all  persons  from  those  States  who  entered  the  military 
service  during  the  war  with  Germany,  is  hereby  reappropriated  and  made  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  for  all  expenses,  including  the  employment  of  clerical  and 
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other  help  in  the  oflSce  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Anny,  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion and  ijreservation  of  the  selective-service  records  and  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  fumiahinia:  statements  of  service  to  adjutants  general  of  States:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  distributed  by  such  officer  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Greene.  Will  you  also  put  in  your  hearing  the  amount  of 
the  unexpended  balance  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  will  read  that  now  into  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Greene.  At  your  convenience,  General. 

Gen.  Harris.  We  have  expended  or  obligated  up  to  March  15, 
$1,750,071.83,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,749,928.17.  I  anticipate  we 
will  expend  between  now  and  June  30,  $950,000,  so  that  the  probable 
unexpended  balance  on  June  30  will  be  $799,928.17. 

The  Chairman.  General,  will  you  also  kindly  put  in  the  hearing 
figures  to  show  how  many  recruits  you  enlisted  under  your  intensive 
drive  for  84,051  recruits  to  March  23,  that  is  just  one  week  before 
the  drive  was  to  finish  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  My  reports  bring  us  to  Friday  of  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  will  put  it  in  for  this  week  also  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  will  have  that  information  Tuesday  morning,  if 
that  will  not  be  too  late  for  you,  or  Monday  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  tmnk  if  you  can  have  it  by  Monday  after- 
noon and  put  it  in  at  that  time,  it  will  be  helpful  in  some  respects. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  will  do  that;  yes,  sir.  The  reports  received  up  to 
the  end  of  this  week  show  a  total  of  21,712  enlistments  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  drive  on  January  18,  1920.  During  the  last  week  the 
enlistments  totaled  2,863. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  your  present  estimates  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility that  you  will  need  any  extra  force  if  the  pending  Army  reor- 
ganization bill  goes  througn  and  certain  duties  which  are  therein 
intrusted  to  the  Adjutant  GeneraFs  office  that  have  hitherto  been 
performed  during  the  war  by  the  General  Staff  are  retained  as  parts 
of  the  law  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  1  noticed  this  morning  that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  provided  $2,000,000  for  the  Adjutant  GeneraFs 
office,  in  addition  to  what  is  known  as  the  regular  roll.  If  that 
amount  is  appropriated,  I  feel  sure  I  vnW  be  able  to  handle  all  the 
work  that  is  turned  back  to  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  as  well  as 
the  work  we  are  now  doing. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  have  m  mind,  of  course,  the  particular  thing  I 
alluded  to,  that  is  the  personnel  section,  and  so  on,  which  was  form- 
erly in  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  and  is  now  to  go  back  there,  if 
this  becomes  a  law? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  fimd  provided  in  the  Senate  bill  will  be  sufficient 
to  handle  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  Senate  bill  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  appropriation  bill — the  legislative,  executive^ 
and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Senate  amendment  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  Senate  amendment.  The  House  provided 
$1,850,000,  and  the  Senate  increased  it  to  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  is  for  the  clerical  force  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  for  the  clerical  force. 
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STATEMEITT    OF    BRIG.    QEV.    MAEIBOSOTTOH    CHTJECHILL, 
DIEECTOB   OF   MILITABT   IVTELLIGElfCE. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Churchill,  the  item  in  which  you  are  especially 
interested  is  on  page  3,  ''Contingencies,  Military  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion, General  Staff  Corps. '*  The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
any  statement  that  you  may  desire  to  make. 

i  see  that  the  estimate  reduces  the  amount  from  {400,000,  which 
was  appropriated  in  the  1920  bill,  to  $100,000  for  the  1921  bill. 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  did  not  understand  it  that  way,  sir.  I  thought 
it  was  $400,000. 

Gen.  -Lord.  I  think  there  is  a  misprint  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  was  reduced  from  $654,375,  the  original  estimate,  to  $400,000 
by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  This,  then,  is  a  misprint  here  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you,  General. 

Gen.  Churchill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  total  amount  of  $400,000  is 

Froposed  to  be  used,  and  also  an  analysis  of  each  one  of  those  items, 
have  had  that  mineographed,  and  tnere  are  enough  copies  here  so 
that  each  member  of  the  committee  can  have  one,  and  1  think  the 
most  direct  way  might  possibly  be,  if  the  committee  would  look 
that  over  and  ask  me  about  any  point  that  may  not  be  clear,  or  else 
I  might  read  the  whole  analysis. 

Mr.  Fields.  Put  the  analysis  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  put  the  total  analysis  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings. 

(The  analysis  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

ESTIMATE  OF  Appropriations  REQriRED  for  the  Service  of  the  Fiscal  Year 

Ending  Jine  30,  1921. 

continciencies,  military  intelligence  division,  general  staff. 

For  contingent  cxpenaos  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division,  General  Staff, 
including  the  purchase  of  reference  books,  newspapers,  periodicals,  drafting,  photo- 
graphic and  onice  supplies,  postage  and  registry  stamps,  maps,  plates,  and  cuts:  the 
cost  of  printing  and  binding  instruction  books,  reports,  summaries,  codes,  and  other 
secret  and  confidential  documents,  and  for  lithographing  secret  and  confidential 
maps;  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  military  attaches  and  their  assistants  in  the 
collection  of  military  information  abroad;  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the  collec- 
tion and  verification  of  military  information  at  home;  cost  of  tuition  and  textbooks 
for  instruction  of  officer  students  of  foreign  languages;  necessary  expense  of  military 
observation  on  our  frontier  and  outlying  foreign  possessions;  necessary  expense  con- 
nected with  the  investigation  and  prevention  of  graft  and  fraud  in  the  administration 
of  Army;  necessary  expense  connected  with  code  and  cipher  work,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment 01  clerks,  stenographers,  draftsmen,  research  clerks,  translators,  cryptographers, 
photographers,  investigators,  and  messengers,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  $400,000:  Provided,  That  section  3648,  Revised  SUtutes,  shall 
not  apply  to  subscription  for  foreign  and  professional  new^spapers  and  periodicals  to 
1)8  paia  for  from  this  appropriation. 

ESTIMATED   EXPENDITURES,    1921. 

1.  Purchase  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedia,  professional  books,  and  reference 

books $500 

2.  Subscriptions  to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  domestic  and  foreign 1, 010 

3.  Drafting  supplies,  including  drawing  paper,  tracing  paper,  inks,  and 

sundries 750 

4.  Pay  of  messengers 2, 880 

5.  Extraordinary  expenses  of  military  attach^  abroad  and  of  their  assist- 

ants in  the  collection  of  military  information 82, 000 
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6.  Purchase  of  general  office  supplies,  postage  and  registry  stamps,  and 

photographic  supplies |6, 400 

7.  Printing  and  binding  of  instruction  books,  maps,  etc.,  including  the  cost 

of  plates  and  cuts 6, 035 

8.  Necessary  expenses  incurred  in  interviewing  individuals  called  to  verify 

and  amplify  military  information  on  file 3, 300 

9.  Cost  of  tuition,  textbooks,  and  charts  necessary  in  instruction  of  officers 

studying  Chinese  and  Japanese '. 9, 000 

10.  For  necessary  expenses  of  military  observation  on  our  frontiers  and  in 

our  outlying  possessions 39, 000 

11.  Payment  of  clerks  and  stenographers,  investigators,  draftsmen,  research 

clerks,  photographers,  and  translators 170, 625 

12.  For  necessarj'  extraordinary  and  travel  expense  involved  in  the  inves- 

tigation and  prevention  of  graft  and  fraud  in  the  administration  of  the 

Army ?     18, 500 

13.  For  necessary  expense  connected  with  code  and  cipher  work-in  the 

United  States  Armv 60, 000 

14.  Total 400,000 

EXPENSES  MlLrTARY   OBSERVERS   ABROAD. 

15.  Expenses  of  military  observers  abroad 25, 000 

GENERAL  ANALYSIS. 

In  comparing  estimates  for  appropriations  under  the  above  heading,  it  will  be  well 
■to  consider  the  personnel  engaged  on  Military  Intelligence  at  various  times.  In  1916, 
the  intelligence  personnel  was  limited  to  2  officers  and  2  clerks.  The  estimate  for 
contingencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  was  $11,000,  and  for  expenses  of  military  observers 
abroad  was  $15,000.    At  the  same  time  there  were  16  militair  attach^. 

In  November,  1918,  the  intelligence  personnel  consisted  of  790  officers,  a  civilian 
personnel  of  1,156,  and  100  officers  on  military  attach^  duty.  During  1920  we  have  had 
60  officers  on  this  duty. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1920,  the  average  personnel  was  85  officers  and  152  clerks. 
For  1921  the  plan  is  to  have  75  officers  and  140  civilian  employees,  and  contingent 
expenses  approximately  $400,000. 

1.  Purchase  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedia,  professional  books,  and  reference  books. 
$500. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1920,  $500  will  be  expended  for  various  books.  The  result  is 
a  good  working  library  of  standard  references,  but  new  projects  and  studies  require 
additional  references  not  current.  The  sum  is  based  on  the  purchase  of  200  books  at 
an  average  cost  of  $2.50  each. 

2.  Subscriptions  to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  domestic  and  foreign,  $1,010. 

A  fruitful  source  of  miUtary  information  is  to  be  found  in  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
if  properly  studied  and  analyzed. 

Subscriptions  abroad  for  military  attaches  are  based  on  31  military  attaches  being 
allotted  $10  each  for  this  purpose,  or  $310. 

Subscriptions  at  home  are  oased  on  65  dailies  at  $8,  or  $520.  This  is  based  on  3 
subscriptions  each  for  10  of  the  largest  cities,  2  each  for  the  10  next  largest,  and  1  each 
for  the  15  next  in  population. 

Subscriptions  for  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  are  based  on  60  such  periodicals 
at  $3  each,  or  a  total  of  $180.  During  1920,  $2,521  approximately  will  be  spent  for 
this  item. 

3.  Drafting  supplies,  including  drawing  paper,  tracing  paper,  inks,  and  sundries, 
$750. 

The  information  collected  must  be  recorded  in  such  manner  as  to  be  immediately 
available  for  the  use  of  the  staff  and  field  commands.  This  is  done  bv  keeping  foreij^ 
strategic  maps  up  to  date  at  all  times  and  involves  a  supply  of  drafting  material  in- 
cluding tracmg  paper  and  linen,  drawing  paperand  ink,  thumbtacks,  era^ra,  pens,  and 
other  articles,  to  a  total  of  $750.    Diuring  1920,  $1,200  will  be  expended  for  this  item. 

4.  Pay  of  messengers,  $2,880. 

This  pro\ides  for  four  messengers,  the  number  used  during  1920. 

5.  Extraordinary  expenses  of  military  attaches  abroad  and  of  their  assistants  in  the 
collection  of  military  information,  $82,000. 

This  item  is  based  on  31  military  attaches  and  ten  assistants  at  an  average  of  $2,000 
each  per  annum,  and  is  intended  to  cover  any  authorized  expense  incurred  in  the  col- 
lection of  military  information.  In  fiscal  year  1920,  the  sum  of  $105,250  wHl  be  spent 
for  this  purpose. 
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None  of  the  ordinary  expeneea  of  a  militaty  attach^  are  paid  from  any  fund  other 
than  that  appropriated  for  the  Army,  which  includes  personal  items  such  as  pay^ 
commutation  of  quarters,  fuel  and  light,  mileage  for  autiiorized  journeys,  and  im- 
personal items  such  as  office  rent,  stationery,  and  office  supplies.  The  diplomatic 
service  appropriations  are  not  available  to  military  attaches  whose  connection  with 
that  service  is  only  incidental. 

6.  Purchase  of  general  office  supplies,  postage  and  registry  stamps,  and  photo- 
graphic supplies,  $6,400. 

General  office  supplies  to  include  only  such  articles  as  are  nec&ssary  and  not  fur- 
nished by  the  supply  departments,  estimated  at  $3,000.  Postage  and  rej^istry  stamps 
necessarv  for  foreign  and  domestic  correspondence  in  certain  cases,  estimated  at  $100. 

The  photographic  supplies  admit  of  economical  reproduction  of  maps,  charts,  etc., 
by  photostat  process.  If  the  same  work  were  done  bv  hand-drafting  methods,  the 
cost  would  be  much  greater.  The  amount  asked  for  this  purpose  is  $3,300.  In  1914 
and  1915,  when  Military  Intelligence  Division  was  practically  nonexistent,  $2,500 
was  allowed  and  used  for  this  item. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1920  the  same  sum  was  expended. 

7.  Printing  and  binding  of  instruction  books,  maps,  etc.,  including  the  cost  of 
plates  and  cuts,  $6,035. 

This  item  covers  the  expense  of  all  printing  and  lithographing  required  by  the 
Militar\'  Intelligence  Division;  the  printing  to  be  done  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  the  lithographing  to  be  done  at  the  same  office  or  at  the  central  map- 
reproducing  plant  of  the  Engineers.  The  [)rintiug  is  to  be  limited  to  instruction 
books,  reports,  summaries,  code  books,  etc.  The  lithographing  limited  to  such 
foreign  maps,  graphs,  and  charts  as  are  necessary  for  use  of  our  forces  for  instruf*tion 
as  well  as  for  service.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  printing  and  lithographing  is  item- 
ized below. 

Power  and  light $240 

Gas 30 

Water 5 

Repairs 50 

Paper,  15,000  pounds,  average  cost  20  cents  per  pound 3, 000 

Graining  600  plates  for  maps,  at  75  cents  each 450 

Ink,  chemicals,  and  sundries 300 

Production  of  400  cuts  for  handbooks,  at  $4.90 1 ,  960 

Total 6, 035 

8.  Necessary  expenses  incurred  in  interviewing  individuals  called  to  verify  and 
amplify  militaiy  information  on  file,  $3,300. 

Information  collected  is  of  doubtful  value  unless  verified  and  kept  up  to  date. 
It  has  been  found  that  personal  interviews  are  more  efficient  for  this  purpose  than 
where  written  communication  is  established.  While  some  indi\iduals  who  have 
information  are  able  to  come  to  Washington  at  their  own  expense  for  interviews,  the 
others  possessing  valuable  information  can  not  afford  the  expense  of  such  a  trip. 
To  limit  verification  or  amplification  of  information  of  national  importance  to  the 
financially  independent  would  not  only  be  wrong  in  theory,  but  would  limit  the 
efficiency  of  the  service. 

This  expenditure  is  necessary  in  properly  conducting  monograph  and  handbook 
work;  it  is  based  on  an  average  expenditure  of  $275  per  month.  This  same  sum 
will  be  expended  during  1921. 

9.  Cost  of  tuition,  textbooks,  and  charts  necessary  in  instruction  of  officers  study- 
ing Chinese  and  Japanese.  $9,000.  ' 

A  working  knowledge  of  foreipi  languages  possessed  by  a  portion  of  our  officers 
is  al)solutely  necessary  if  staff  effunency  is  expected. 

Numerous  officers  are  familiar  with  Frencn.  Spanish,  German,  Italian,  Russian, 
and  other  Fluropean  languages,  but  few  have  any  familiarity  with  Oriental  languages, 
particularly  Japanese  and  Chinese.  It  has  been  the  policy  in  the  past  to  order  a 
limited  number  of  officers  to  Japan  and  China  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  lan- 
guace  of  these  countries. 

This  item  covers  tuition,  two  lessons  daily,  and  cost  of  textbooks,  charts,  etc.,  for 
10  officers  in  Japan  and  5  in  China,  estimated  at  $50  per  month  per  person. 

10.  For  necessary'  expenses  of  military  observation  on  our  frontiers  and  in  our 
outlying  possessions.  $39,000. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  for  eventualities,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  garrisons  on 
our  southern  borcier  and  in  our  outlying  possessions;  the  maintenance  of  troops  for 
this  purpose  does  not  however  wholly  satisfy  our  military  responsibilities.  avS  we 
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must  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  constant  observation  of  all  foreign  activities  in 
these  regions. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  project  is  limited  to  the  military  departments  which 
include  the  Mexican  border  and  those  in  which  Japanese  acti\dty  is  prevalent.  The 
expense  of  observation,  which  includes  transportation  expense  and  occasional  per- 
sonal service,  i?  as  follows: 

Western  Department $12, 000 

Hawaiian  Department 6, 000 

Philippine  Department 6, 000 

Panama  Canal  Zone 3, 000 

Southern  Department 12, 000 

39,000 

11.  Payment  of  clerks  and  stenographers,  investigators,  draftsmen,  research  clerks, 
photographers  and  translators,  $170,625. 

This  item  includes  all  the  civilian  personnel  except  messengers  required  for  prop- 
erly conducting  the  work  of  M.  I.  D. 

The  number  of  civilians  now  requested  is  only  140  and  the  total  amount  of  their 
compensation  is  $170,625. 

The  personnel  includes  translators,  cryptographers,  geographers,  photographers, 
draft.smen,  stenographers,  executive  clerks,  and  clerks  familiar  with  modem  filing 
and  library  methods. 

The  number  of  ('iWlian  employees  called  for  was  arrived  at  after  a  most  careful 
and  exhaustive  study  of  the  requirements  of  efficient  operation,  and  this  number 
is  regarded  as  the  minimum  below  which  efficiency  can  not  be  expected. 

The  number  of  civilians  in  each  branch,  the  annual  unit  compensation,  and  the 
totals  are  as  shown  below. 

G-2-A  (POSITIVE). 


$1,800. 
Sl,600. 
$1,400. 
$1,200. 


Total. 


Transla- 
tors. 


Clerks. 


2 
6 
4 


1 

4 

12 


12 


17 


Stenogra- 
phers. 


1 
10 


Research 
clerks. 


10 


Amount. 


$3,600 
11,200 
26,600 
26.400 


11 


10 


67,800 


G-2-B  (NEGATIVE). 


Stenogra- 
phers. 


$2,085. 
$1,400. 
$1,200. 
$1,100. 


10 
4 


Filing 
clerks. 


Clerks. 


1 
2 


6 


Total. 


14 


11 


Investi- 
gators. 


Amount. 


$6,245 

8,400 

19,200 

6,600 


40,445 


G-2-C  (GEOGRAPHIC). 


$2,400. 
$2,200. 
$2,000. 
$1,800. 
$1,600. 
$1,400. 
$1,300. 
$1,200. 
$1,100. 
$980.. 


Total. 


Research  I  Stenog- 
clerks.      raphcrs. 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 


8 


2 
2 
3 


File 
clerks. 


Map  cat- 
aloguers. 


Drafts- 
men. 


Photog- 
rapher. 


Amount. 


$2,400 
2,200 
4,000 
3,600 
3,200 
4,200 
2,600 
6,000 
1,100 
980 


1  I        30,280 
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0-2-E  (EXECUTIVE). 


»1,800 

«,eoo 

f  1,400 

$1,200 

$1,000. 

$900 

Total 


Amount. 


11,800 
1,600 
5,600 

10,200 

3,000 

900 


32,100 


12.  For  necessary  extraordinary  and  travel  expense  involved  in  the  investigation 
and  prevention  of  graft  and  fraud  in  the  administration  of  the  Army,  $18,500. 

The  disposition  of  vast  quantities  of  militarv  supplies  incident  to  demobilization 
of  our  Army  opens  the  way  lor  graft  and  fraud  which  ii  not  prevented  may  assume  very 
serious  proportions.  A  section  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  organized  for 
the  investigation  and  prevention  of  graft  and  fraud  in  the  Army  was  directly  instru- 
mental in  uie  recovery  and  restitution  of  $9,153,311.73  worth  of  United  States  property 
and  by  reduction  of  claims  in  the  period  August  1,  1918  to  March  25,  1920.  During 
the  same  period  it  investigated  3,212  cases  which  resulted  in  1,891  arrests  and  1,024 
convictions  before  civil  and  military  courts. 

At  the  above  rate  the  annual  money  value  of  property  recovered  by  the  United 
States  and  by  reduction  of  claims  is  $5,491,986.96.  Tne  estimated  cost  of  tiiis  service 
is,  therefore,  only  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  recovered  through  its  activity 
in  one  year. 

The  itemized  cost  of  this  service  is  as  follows: 

Salary  of  17  investigators  at  $2,400 $40,800 

Salary  of  8  stenographers  at  $1,200 9, 600 

Extraordinary  expenses  of  17  investigato'rs  at  $500  per  annum 8, 500 

Travel  expenses  including  per  diem  allowance 10, 000 

Total 68, 900 

LeF8  salaries  of  investigators  and  stenographers  (included  in  item  11) 50, 400 

18,500 

During  1920,  $95,000  in  addition  to  this  amount  will  be  expended  under  this  item. 

13.  For  necessary  expense  connected  with  code  and  cipher  work  in  the  United 
Ftates  Army,  $60,000. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  necessary  items  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  War  Department  is  the  compilation  and  preparation  of  code  books  for  use  not 
only  between  the  War  Department  and  the  military  forces  in  the  insular  possessions 
of  tne  United  States,  but  also  of  oiu  military  attaches  abroad. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  these  code  books  are  continually  subject  to  attack  by  all 
other  nations,  it  is  necessary  that  new  ones  be  prepared  at  intervals. 

In  addition  to  the  code  books,  themselves,  the  cipher  tables  used  in  connection  with 
the  code  books  are  continually  changed  at  irregular  intervals  for  purpose  of  security 
and  protection. 

All  of  this  work  is  performed  by  the  code  and  cipher  section  of  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence Division. 

Sixty  thouBand  dollars  will  be  expended  on  this  work  during  1920. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Item  No.  5  is  a  pretty  big  item,  and  I  want  to 
ask  you  about  that,  $82,000  for  extraordinary  expenses  of  military 
attach^.  What  are  the  extraordinary  expense  that  you  have 
to  pay? 

Gen  Churchill.  That  covers,  up  to  $2,000  for  each  attach^  per 
year,  any  authorized  expenses  which  he  incurs  in  the  procurement 
of  information.  It  has  been  found  absolutely  impossible  for  an  attach^ 
to  live  in  a  foreign  capital  on  his  pay,  and  ootain  any  reasonable 
amount  of  information.  For  the  last  two  years  this  amount  has 
been  allowed  each  man,  and  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  you  estimating  for  41  foreign  military 
attaches  ? 
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Gen.  Churchill.  Yes;  not  41  in  the  principal  countries,  but  in 
some  countries  it  is  necessary  to  have  assistants. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  I  understand  that  the  War  Department  has 
about  28  attaches  in  foreign  coimtries,  so,  according  to  your  state- 
ment, there  will  be  13  assistants. 

Gen.  Churchill.  We  have  at  present  30  attach^,  and  37 
assistants. 

The  Chairman.  37  assistants? 

Mr.  Churchill.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  67,  in  all? 

Gen.  Churchill.  In  all,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  reduce  that  to  42  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes:  because  there  are  assistants  maintained  at 
some  posts  now  that  will  not  be  required. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statemient,  General,  showing  where 
these  different  attaches  are  located,  that  is,  in  what  countries  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  stating  that  in 
the  record  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  No,  sir;  not  the  slightest.  I  have  a  printed 
list. 

The  Chairman.  That  printed  list  could  go  in  with  your  other 
statement  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

.    March  1, 1920. 
List  of  United  States  military  attachis,  assistants^  and  observers. 


Military  attach^. 


Col.  John  D.  Long,  Infantry,  Buenos 
Aires. 

Lieut.  Col.  Allan  L.  Brlggs,  Iniantry, 
Vienna. 

Col.  John  R.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Infantry, 
Brussels. 

Col.  Richard  H.  Jordan,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Lieut.  Col.  Alexander  W.  Chilton,  In- 
fantry. Santiago. 

Lieut.  Col.  Walter  S.  Drysdale,  Infan- 
try, Peking. 

MaJ.  Frederick  C.  Johnson,  Cavalry, 
Bogota. 

Col.  Paul  W.  Beck,  Infantry,  Habana... 

Col.  E.  R.  Warner  If  cCabe,  Field  Artil- 
lerv  Pracue 

Col.  Thomas  W.  Hollyday,  Field  Artil- 
lery (M.  O.  in  Baltic  Provinces),  Co- 
Denhacen 

Uaj.  Edwhi  N.  Hardy,  Cavalry,  Quito. . 

Lieut.  Col.  Charles  C.  Allen,  Infantry, 
Cairo. 

Col.  Oscar  N.  Solbert,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, London. 


Col.  T.  Bentloy   Mott,  United  SUtes 
Army,  retlrod,  Paris. 


Country. 


Argentina,  Paraguay, 

Uruguay. 
Austria 


Belgium 

Brazil 

Chile 

China,  Siam. 


Colombia. 


Cuba 

Ccecho-Slovakia. 


Denmark. 


Ecuador. 
Egypt... 


England 


France. 


Assistant  military  attach^. 


First  Lieut.  Frederick  W.  Meert,  A.  8. 


Lieut.  Col.  Benjamin  B.  McCrotkey, 
Infantry  (M.  O.  in  field);  Lieut.  Col. 
John  Magrudei .  Field  Artillery;  ICaJ. 
Wallace  C.  Phfloon,  Infantry. 


Capt.  Frank  C.  Jedlicka,  Cavalry. 

First  Lieut.  Robert  F.  Kelley,  Infan- 
try (M.  O.  in  Baltic  Provinces). 


Lieut.  Col.  Hamilton  E.  llagoire,. 
Field  Artillery:  BfaJ.  Melvin  ATHall,. 
A.  8.;  MaJ.  Douglas  H.  Oiltetto, 
Corps  of  Engineers;  MaJ.  Robert  F. 
Hyatt,  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Conrad  8.  BabooeK.  Cavalr>';  Col. 
R.  John  West.  Infantr^';  Lieut.  Col. 
Lewis  H.  Brereton,  A.  S  •  Maj.  Tion- 
ald  Armstrong,  C-oast  Artiilory  Corps; 
Maj.  John  D.  Townsend.  Infantry- 
Capt  Walter  V.  Cotchett.  United 
States  Army,  retlrod;  Capt.  John  S. 
Winslow.  Field  Artillery*. 
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List  of  United  States  mUitary  aUoMSy  assistants,  and  observers — Continued. 


IfUltaryattach^t. 


Mai.  Louis  A.  O'Donnell,  Field  Artillery, 
Quatemala  City. 

Col.  Evan  M.  Johnson,  Infantry,  Rome. . 


Col.  Charles  Burnett,  Cavalr>',  Tokyo. . , 


Col.  Martin  C.  Shallenberger,  Infantry.., 

Col.    Charles    YounR,    United    States 

A  rmy .  retired ,  Monrovia. 
Lieut.  Col.  Robert  M.  Campbell,  Cav- 

aln-,  Mexico  Clt^. 
Col.  Edward  :avl»,  Cavalry  (M.  O.  In 

Germany),  The  Hague. 


Col.  Fred  T.  Cnise,  General  Staff,  Pana- 
ma. 

C-ol.  Frank  L.  Case.  Cavalry,  Lima 

Lieut.  Col.  Elbert  E.  Farman,  jr..  Cav- 
alry (M.  O.  in  Poland),  Warsaw. 

Lieut.  Col.  Arthur  PoiUon,  Cavalry  (M. 
O.  in  field),  Bucharest. 


Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  F.  Van  Natto,  jr., 

Cavalrr.  Madrid. 
Lieut.  C^l.  William  M.  Colvin,  Coast 

Artillerv  Corps,  Stockholm. 
Col.  William  F.  H.  Godson,  Cavalry, 

Berne. 

Col.  William  A.  Castle,  Infantry'  (M.  O. 
in  South  Russia),  Constantinople. 


Maj.  John  F.  Landis, Infantry, Caracas. 


Country. 


Guatemala,  Hondu 
ras.  Nicaragua,  Sal 
vaaor. 

Italy 

Japan 

Jugoslavia.  Greece . . . 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Panama 

Peru,  Bolivia , 

Poland 

Roumania 

Spain,  Portugal 

Sweden ,  Norway 

Switzerland , 

Turkey,  Bulgaria — 
Venezuela 


Assistant  military  attach^. 


Lieut.  Col.  i(Am  M.  Eager,  Field  Artil- 
lep-j  Lieut.  Col.  James  E.  Chaney, 
A."8. 

Lieut.  C/Ol.  William  J.  Ta^'is.  Infantry; 
Lieut.  Col.  Alexander  G.  Gillespie,. 
Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

First  Lieut.  William  W.  Jenna,  Infan- 
try. 


Maj.  Edward  W.  Burr.  Cavalrv;  Maj. 

Albert  R.  Goodman.  Marine  Corps. 
Lieut.  Col.  Albert  L.  Loustalot,  Coast 

Artillery  Corps  (M.  O.  in  Gciir»anv); 

Maj.  James  B.  Ord.  Infantr^ ;  Mlij. 

Horace  L.  McBride,  Field  Artillery; 

First  Lieut.  Oliver  W.  TeGnichy, 

Quartermaster  Crops  (M.  O.  In  Ger- 

man> ). 


Mai.  Michael  J.  Fibich,  Field  ArtiUery; 
Capt.  Trevor  W.  Swett,  Infantry 
(M\0.'s  in  Poland). 

Capt.  William  E.  Lucas,  jr..  Infantry 
(M.  O.  In  Roumania  ana  adjacent  ter- 
ritory); First  Lieut.  Carl  B.  Byrd, 
Cavalrj'. 

Capt.  Oscar  B.  Ralls,  jr.,  Field  Artil> 
lery. 


Lieut.  Col.  Ivens  Jones,  Field  Artil- 
lery-; Maj.  Ernest  H.  Schelling,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Creed  F.  Cox.  General  Staff  (M.  O. 
in  South  Russia);  Lieut.  Col.  Ste- 
phen W.  AVlnfree,  Cavalry  (M.  O.  in 
the  field). 


MILITARY  OBSERVERS  NOT  SHOWN  ABOVF. 


Crermany:  Col.  Jacob  M.  Coffin,  Medical  Corps,  Berlin. 
Hungary:  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  L.  Joly,  C.  W.  S.,  Budapest. 

The  Chaibmak.  And  there  is  another  large  item,  $170,625,  for  the 
payment  of  clerks  and  stenographers,  investigators,  draftsmen,  re- 
search clerks,  photographers,  and  translators.  How  many  peolpe 
have  you  employed  now.  General  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  We  have  about  140  now.  We  propose  to  reduce 
that  slightly.  The  number  for  each  group  of  the  office  is  shown  on 
the  last  pages  of  this  analysis.  The  total  is  140.  Unlike  the  other 
parts  of  the  War  Department,  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  haa 
to  defend  its  own  appropriation  for  clerical  force.  I  do  not  get  any 
clerks  out  of  the  general  roll.  This  item  would  be  entirely  stricken 
out  if  I  were  provided  with  clerks  from  the  general  roll. 

The  Chairman.  WeU,  do  you  have  speciiS  clerks  or  stenographers 
in  whom  you  have  sufficient  confidence  to  allow  them  to  copy  any 
statements  that  may  come  into  your  office,  or  do  your  officers  do  that 
themselves  1 

Gen.  C^hurchill.  Well,  there  are  certain  classes  of  work  which 
only  an  officer  would  see  or  woiQd  copy,  but  we  have  some  clerks  in 
whom  we  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence,  people  that  have  been  with 
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the  Military  Intelligence  now  for  three  years,  and  have  been  thor- 
oughly tested  out,  and  our  people  are  of  a  very  high  class. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  your  statement  is  quite  complete  in  these 
various  items  that  you  have  divided  the  expenditure  into  in  this  state- 
ment that  you  are  filing  with  us. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  many  military  attaches,  General,  do  you  hope 
to  provide  for  in  this  appropriation  ? 

Uen.  Churchill.  About  a  total  of  41. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  attachfis  and  assistants  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  And  assistants;  yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  your  experience  so  far,  since  the  armistice  and 
the  approximate  return  to  a  peace  status,  develop  the  fact  that  military 
information  now  of  the  character  particularly  required  by  your  bureau 
is  more  likely  to  be  available  than  it  was  during  the  period  of  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir:  I  should  say  that  this  next  year  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  best  years  for  getting  information  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  records  of  the  central  empires  are  so  accessible. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  it  develop,  too,  tnat  whereas,  doubtless  for  tac- 
tical and  battle  purposes  generaUy,  auick  exchange  of  information 
may  have  been  had  among  the  AUies  during  operations,  yet  now  you 
have  an  opportunity,  through  attaches,  to  get  closer  to  the  postwar 
analysis  of  operations  and  tne  mistakes  made  in  them  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  the  people  are  beginning  to  talk  freely  about 
weaknesses  developed  during  operations,  either  in  arms  or  in  equip- 
ment, or  in  tactical  operations  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  that  an  attach^  can  obtain  facts 
of  benefit  to  all  that  postwar  discussion. 

Mr.  Greene.  Much  of  it  not  being  made  public  through  the  pub- 
lic print,  but  to  be  gathered  in  the  usual  form  of  social  intercourse 
which  they  have,  and  observation  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  And  observation,  and  through  personal  influence. 

Mr.  Greene.  Many  things  which  the  countries  during  the  time  of 
war  would  have  been  fearful  that  the  enemy  would  find  out  are  now 
being  discussed  quite  frankly  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  peace  times,  in  foreign  countries,  of  course, 
these  military  attaches  do  not  wear  the  uniform  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  No,  not  ordinarily. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  I  was  thinking  that  if  he  did,  he  would  not 
have  a  good  chance  to  find  out  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  say  in  the  record  that 
the  gentlemen  in  the  military  intelligence  service  are  not  supposed 
to  be  keyhole  artists  or  peeping  Toms,  but  that  an  intelligent,  patri- 
otic officer  of  the  Army  is  supposed  to  be  on  duty  anywhere  he  may 
be,  and  to  learn  sometning,  and  he  can  do  that  with  every  essential 
detail  consistent  with  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Fields.  But  it  may  become  necessary  for  him  to  do  that 
without  his  uniform  at  tiines,  General,  does  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Well,  in  normal  times  it  has  not  been  customary 
for  an  attach^  to  wear  his  uniform.  But  he  is  known,  of  course, 
and  it  would  be  unethical  for  him  to  adopt  any  practices  that  the 
other  nations  could  take  exception  to.  But  naturally,  the  longer  he 
stays  in  a  country  the  more  sources  of  reliable  information  he  de- 
velops, so  that  after  he  has  been  in  a  country  for  a  couple  of  years 
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he  is  in  a  position  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  reliable  information,  in 
addition  to  what  he  can  get  by  going  into  the  war  office  and  asking 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly;  the  war  office  or  the  parliamentary 
committees  give  the  ordinary  information  upon  request,  do  they  not  ? 
I  dare  say  that  the  report  of  this  committee  and  the  hearings  that  are 
printed  by  this  committee  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  military 
attach^  of  all  the  countries  that  are  represented  here  in  Washington. 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir;  they  consider  that  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  obtain  those  copies  and  send  them  to  their  capitals,  just  as  our 
people  consider  it  their  duty  to  be  alive  to  all  those  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  foreign  capitals. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  that  is  true.  The  attach^  gets  the  same 
information  along  these  lines  that  everyone  else  gets  that  takes 
sufficient  interest  to  read  up  on  all  of  these  reports  from  the  various 
countries,  and  he  probably  can  give  his  judgment  on  it,  which  would 
be  worth  a  cood  deal  more  than  the  average  reader  s  judgment,  being 
familiar  witli  that  character  of  work. 

But  right  along  the  line  of  my  good  friend  Greene's  suggestion  here 
about  a  man  denying  his  identity,  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary, 
because  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  man,  with  or  without  a  uniform, 
would  find  out  any  deep  secret  of  any  country,  but  my  position  was 
simply  this,  that  the  American  military  attach^,  before  he  began  a 
conversation  with  some  man  there  who  he  perhaps  thought  might 
give  htm  some  information,  would  not  have  to  preface  his  remark  by 
saying,  '*  I  am  a  military  attach^  from  the  United  States,  so  be  careful 
what  you  tell  me."  In  other  words,  we  get  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  without  fully  disclosing  our  identity,  and  it  is 
perfectly  proper. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  couree,  hitherto  the  suggestion  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  questions  that  you  people  were  constantly  sleutliing  out 
mysteries,  and  all  that  sort  of  tning.  A  large  part,  as  I  understand 
it,  of  your  function  consists  in  the  gaining  and  classifying  and  inter- 
preting all  that  information  about  the  countries  with  which  we  may 
DC  more  or  less  in  contact,  either  peaceably  or  otherwise  at  times,  and 
the  digesting  of  that  information,  so  that  from  an  analysis  of  it  we 
may  learn  their  potential  war  strength  and  their  capacity  for  endur- 
ance in  war;  is  not  that  true? 

Gen.  Churchill.  That  is  exactly  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  that  does  not  involve  any  keyhole  business  so 
much  as  it  does  a  trained  observation  and  a  wise  analysis  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  the  way  their  land  lies,  what  it  produces,  what 
their  industrial  and  other  pursuits  may  be,  and  the  capacity  for 
development  in  those  pursuits,  the  product  of  them,  how  the  product 
is  utilized,  and  what  its  source  of  supply  of  raw  material  may  be, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  similar  things  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  There  is  practically  no  information  obtained  in 
what  goes  to  make  up  our  current  estimate  of  the  strateg^ic  situations 
which  is  obtained  m  an  underhanded  manner.  It  is  obtained, 
digested,  collated,  and  assembled  simply  by  the  application  of  a 
scientific  method  for  the  gathering  and  using  of  information.  It  is 
as  clean  a  game  as  anybody  ever  went  into. 
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Mr.  Greene.  You  people  are  endeavoring  to  avoid  something  that 
is  often  characteristic  of  others.  They  may  be  stuffed  full  of  f acts, 
and  have  no  method  for  using  them,  because  they  never  assembled 
them  to  get  them  ready  to  come  out  when  they  wanted  to  use  them  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  We  have  adopted  a  normal  product  for  all  our 
work.  We  maintain  for  each  country  in  the  world  four  monographs; 
one,  the  combat  monograph,  including  all  items  of  military  and 
naval  interest;  second,  an  economic  monograph;  third,  a  political 
monograph;  and  fourth,  a  psychologic  monograph.  The  psycho- 
logic monograph  is  simply  a  study  of  the  state  of  the  mind  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  so  that  we  will  know  by  what  they  are  likelv 
to  be  affected,  and  under  what  conditions  they  will  support  their 
government,  and  under  what  other  conditions  some  other  govern- 
ment might  influence  them  by  propaganda.  The  material  comes  in 
from  aU  over  the  world,  and  is  nere  posted  in  these  monographs,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  business  each  day  each  monograph  is  complete. 
Those  monographs  are  rather  bulky,  and  they  are  not  particularly 
easy  to  use  by  a  person  not  trained  m  their  use,  so  that  for  the  use  of 
the  General  Staff  and  of  the  State  Department  those  monographs 
are  summarized  into  this  work  which  is  called  the  Current  Estimate 
of  Strategic  Situation.  It  covers  the  world  in  two  volumes.  It  is  a 
very  much  boiled  down  product,  just  exactly  the  same  as  that  con- 
tained fully  developed  in  the  four  monographs  for  each  country. 

Here,  for  example,  for  each  country  you  will  find  the  military 
situation  discussed  possibly  in  two  or  three  pages,  the  economic  in 
two  or  three,  the  political  in  two  or  three,  and  the  psychologic  in  one  or 
two.  Those  brief  estimates  are  the  boiled  down  result  of  what  you 
can  find  extended  in  the  monographs,  so  that  the  correct  way  to  use 
our  product  is  for  the  person  who  is  interested  in  a  situation  in  any 
particular  country  to  call  for  the  Current  Estimate  of  the  Strategic 
situation,  of  which  there  are  a  ^ood  many  scattered  through  such 
stuff,  read  that,  and  then,  if  that  is  not  full  enough,  call  on  us  for  our 
monograph. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  know  what  value  it  may  have  in  the  mind  of 
a  man  trained  to  judge  such  thin^  as  you  are,  but  to  the  lay  reader, 
going  through  the  recently  published  story  of  his  part  in  the  military 
operations  of  the  Germans,  Gen.  Ludendorf  reveals  time  after  time 
that  whereas  the  outside  world  conceived  at  the  outset  that  the 
German  was  almost  superhuman  as  regards  military  aiid  governmental 
establishments,  it  was  altogether  deceived  about  it,  and  that  they  had 
their  own  internal  troubles,  and  that  a  part  of  them  were  produced 
by  these  social  reactions,  by  political  influences,  and  the  fact  that  the 
sources  of  supply  became  prejudiced  in  some  way,  and  that  the 
reaction  dtie  to  the  enemy  propaganda  was  an  essential  fact  at  the 
time  in  disturbing  the  morale,  all  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
undertaking  to  estimate  the  military'  or  combat  strength  of  any 
nation  you  nave  got  to  look  behind  the  thin  red  line  rather  than  spend 
too  much  time  on  that. 

Gen.  Churchill.  You  have  got  to  understand  all  of  the  four 
factors. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  one  item  here,  **Expenses, 
military  observers  abroad. '^  What  is  the  need  for  that  appropnation  ? 
Have  we  any  military  observers  with  any  armies  abroad  i 
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Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  oflBlcers  in  south  Russia  with 
Denikin.  We  also  have  two  officers  in  Berlin  where  we  have  not  yet 
-established  diplomatic  relations.  We  have  an  officer  in  Hungary 
with  the  American  commission^  who  was  rated  as  an  observer, 
because  we  have  not  yet  any  diplomatic  relations,  and  in  several  other 
places,  like  Poland  and  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  it  has  been  found 
essential  to  make  the  military  attach^  not  only  an  attach^  but  an 
observer,  so  that  he  can  go  out  and  accompany  the  army. 

We  accredit  him  to  a  certain  army  as  well  as  to  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Would  he  then  be  getting  a  double  salary  ? 

Gren.  Churchill.  No,  sir;  he  gets  no  double  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Then  none  of  this  money  for  military  observers 
abroad  would  be  used  for  compensating  that  military  attach^  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  There  would  be  nothing  for  compensating  him; 
no,  sir.  A  military  attach^  is  allowed,  for  example,  to  hire  a  guide 
or  interpreter,  whereas  the  military  observer  is  not,  so  that  in  some 
cases  the  xnilitary  attach^  who  was  also  a  military  observer  would 
benefit  from  that  fact,  but  there  would  never  be  any  duplication. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  asking  the  same  amoimt  this  year 
that  you  asked  last  year.  Did  you  expend  or  obligate  the  entire 
amount  of  last  year's  appropriation  ? 

Gen,  Churchill.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  be  entirely  used  up  before  the 
^nd  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  sufficient  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  It  was  sufficient;  ves,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  And  you  do  not  tnink  there  will  be  any  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  this  amount  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  think  not;  no,  sir.  It  is  really  a  comparatively 
small  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  it  is. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  under  ''Contin- 
eencies,  Military  Intelligence  Division,  General  Staflf  Corps,'*  the 
Military  Intelligence  Division  is  a  division  in  the  Office  of  tne  Chief 
of  Stan,  and  in  the  line  of  orderly  procedure  it  was  recommended 
that  the  words  "Office  of  Chief  of  Staff"  be  substituted  for  the  words 
* '  General  Staff  Corps. ' ' 

(Whereupon,  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   REOESS. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  will  now  call  on  Col.  Ruhlen,  who  is  here  repre- 
senting the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  and  will  speak  for  the  item  of 
the  appropriations  found  on  page  6,  Coast  Artillery  School,  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  GEORGE  BTTHIEir,  JB.,  COAST  ABTIL- 
LEBT  COBPS,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  COAST  ABTIL- 
LEBT. 

The  Chair34AN.  Colonel,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  explain 
the  item.  I  see  that  this  is  a  new  item.  I  see  that  no  appropriation 
was  contained  in  the  bill  of  1920  for  these  specific  purposes.  That 
must  be  some  mistake — oh  yes,  I  see,  you  have  segregated  the  items 
this  time,  whereas  we  used  to  appropriate  the  amoimt  in  a  lump  sum. 

Capt.  Ruhlen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  now. 
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Capt.  RuHLEN.  For  several  years  past  the  total  appropriation  for 
the  Coast  Artillery  School  has  been  $28,000,  except  during  the  war, 
when  they  had  an  additional  appropriation  to  provide  for  the  service 
at  that  time. 

This  estimate  of  $37,400  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  last  year's 
appropriation  of  $28,000,  due  to  the  fact  that  by  the  act  of  July  9, 
1918;  the  Army  Mine  Planter  Service  was  establistied  and  made  part 
of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps.  It  became  necessary  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  service  as  part  of  the  Army  to  provide  the  crews 
and  the  officers  for  these  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  theretofore  been  civilians? 

Capt.  RuHLEN.  They  had  been  civilians,. and  we  found,  as  you  are 
aware,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  them  on  certain  occasions. 

We  are  asking  for  $19,500,  under  the  second  item  on  page  6,  for 
the  purchase  of  engines,  generators,  motors^  machines,  measuring 
instruments,  special  apparatus  and  material  for  the  division  of 
enlisted  specialists.  That  division  not  only  trains  the  enlisted 
specialists  for  the  service  of  the  Coast  Artillery  elements  of  sea  coast 
fortifications,  but  is  also  the  division  of  the  school  which  trains  the 
enlisted  men  who  are  candidates  for  warrant  officers  and  other 
positions  on  the  mine  planters. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  considerable  increase  over  what  the 
biU  that  was  approved  August  29,  1916,  before  we  entered  ,the 
World  War,  carried. 

Capt.  RuiiLEN.  That  carried  $7,000;  but  you  must  remember  that 
since  then  we  have  increased  the  Coast  Artillery  by  the  national 
defense  act,  and  have  increased  the  number  of  enhsted  specialists 
that  are  necessary  to  be  provided.  That  increase  of  $3,000,  from 
$7,000  to  $10,000,  which  was  carried  in  1919,  is  due  to  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  are  proposing  to  almost  double  what  you 
carried  in  1919? 

Capt.  RuHLEN.  It  is  necessary  to  do  that  in  order  to  procure  the 
special  machinery  that  is  required  to  instruct  these  men  in  nautical 
engineering.  We  have  no  nautical  facilities  of  that  sort  in  the  sea- 
coast  forts,  and  the  school  heretofore  has  not  provided  those  facilities, 
but  now  that  we  have  taken  on  these  20  mine  planters  and  cable 
ships,  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  the  special  machinery  and  the 
special  instruments  at  the  Coast  Artillery  School  to  train  these  men 
along  the  lines  of  duty  which  they  are  expected  to  perform. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Wnere  did  you  have  the  machinery  and  the  special 
articles,  etc.,  for  the  training  of  those  coast  guard  men  prior  to  the 
taking  over  to  that  activity  by  the  Coast  Artulery  ? 

Capt.  RuHLEN.  The  mine  planters  have  always  been  under  the 
jurisaiction  of  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillerv,  but  until  the  approval  of 
the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  they  were  manned  by  civilian  crews,  and  what 
training  they  had,  necessarily  they  had  to  get  in  the  usual  course  of 
civilian  seamen's  experience. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  who  were  on  the  mine  planters,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  were  able-bodied  sailors  who  were  generally  connected 
with  the  American  mercantile  marine. 

Capt.  Ruhlen.  Yes,  sir.  And  you  understand  that  our  mine 
service  is  the  best  mine  service  of  any  army  in  the  world.  We  have 
the  best  controlled  mines;  it  is  a  very  efficient  service  and  rendered 
very  effective  aid  during  war,  and  these  mine  planters  are  one  of  the 
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principal  parts  of  that  mine  service.  It  is  necessary  that  they  be  on 
a  high  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  mine  planters  have  we? 

Capt.  RuHLEN.  We  have  20  mine  planters  and  cable  ships  building, 
in  the  water  and  about  to  be  completed. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  then,  of  course,  are  in  the  Philippines  and 
some  of  them  in  Hawaii  and  in  other  stations,  like  Panama  1 

Capt.  RuHLEN.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  allocated  to  the  various  defenses 
of  the  United  States,  the  insular  possessions  and  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  m  Alaska? 

Capt.  RiTHLEN.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  defenses  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  many  have  we  completed  and  in  operation  ? 

Capt.  RniLEN.  There  are  11  in  service.  There  are  9  new  ones^ 
of  which  7  have  just  been  launched.  Two  of  those  are  about  to  be 
placed  in  commission.  The  remaining  seven  planters  will  be  com- 
pleted within  a  month  or  two. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Under  whom  at  the  present  time — under  whose 
command,  I  will  say — are  the  men  in  this  mine-planter  service,  the 
Coast  Artillery  or  the  Navy? 

Capt.  Ruhlen.  They  are  under  the  command  of  the  Chief  of  Coast 
Artillery. 

Mr.  McK[enzie.  Notwithstanding  their  activities  are  on  the  sea? 

Capt.  Ruhlen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  the  harbors,  as  I  understand  it. 

Capt.  Ruhlen.  Yes,  sir;  these  are  not  deep-sea  vessels;  they  keep 
within  sight  of  land  except  when  they  pass  from  fort  to  fort. 

The  Chairman.  They  operate  in  and  just  outside  of  the  great 
harbors  of  this  country  ? 

Capt.  Ruhlen.  Yes,  sir.  Where  we  leave  ojff  the  Navy  takes  up 
the  mining. 

The  remaining  items  of  the  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  they  have  been  heretofore.  There  was  no  mate- 
rial increase  made  in  the  Coast  Artillery  by  the  reorganization  act 
which  recently  passed  the  House.  The  commissioned  strength  of 
the  Coast  Artillery  was  increased  by  one  officer,  the  enlisted  strength 
by  several  hundred  enlisted  men ;  so  that  the  activities  of  the  school 
will  be  practically  the  same  as  they  have  been  heretofore  in  the  past, 
and  when  we  obtain  this  new  equipment  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
carrv  on  the  functions  there  as  we  have  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  at  the  school?  I  mean 
how  many  officers  at  the  Coast  Artillery  School  ? 

Capt.  KUHLEN.  Sixty-seven.  The  normal  capacity  of  the  school 
in  the  past  has  been  50  officers,  based  on  a  single  course  for  officers, 
which  extends  through  a  period  of  one  year.  In  the  new  program 
as  outlined  for  service  schools,  of  which  tnis  school  is  a  part,  we  con- 
template a  maximum  number  of  officer  students  as  follows:  In  the 
fieldf  officers'  course,  30;  battery  officers'  course,  70;  basic  course,  100. 
Making  a  total  of  200  officers. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  will  be  a  material  increase  over  what  you 
have  been  having  in  the  past  ? 

Capt.  Rltilen.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  do  not  expect  to  have  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  those  officers  during  the  next  year,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  a  great  many  officers  in  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  at  any  rate  you  will  have  100  officers  as 
compared  to  50  officers  normally  ? 

Capt.  RuHLBN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Then  you  are  expecting  to  double  the  number  of 
officers  at  the  school  for  the  next  fiscal  year  at  any  rate  ? 

Capt.  RuHLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  That  is  over  last  year? 

Capt.  Ruhlbn.  No,  sir;  over  the  prewar  conditions. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Well,  you  are  asking  for  $9,400  more  this  year 
than  you  did  last  year,  as  I  understand  it,  and  that  increase  is  to  go 
inlo  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  special  equipments  for  the  training 
of  these  men,  as  I  understooa  it  ? 

Capt.  Ruhlbn.  No;  for  the  training  of  enlisted  men;  not  for  the 
training  of  the  officers. 

Mr.  MgEenzie.  And  you  feel  that  that  increa:^e  is  necessary,  do 
you? 

Capt.  Ruhlen.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  necessary  because  we  must  haye  the 
equipment,  Mr.  McKenzie.  We  hayen't  the  equipment  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chaibman.  You  had  in  the  appropriation  bill  of  1917,  before 
we  got  into  the  war,  a  sum  of  $32,000,  and  this  year  you  are  asking 
for  $37,400? 

Capt.  Ruhlen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  anything  else? 

Capt.  Ruhlen.  No,  sir;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  yery  much  obliged  to  you.  Captain. 

RIFLE   RANGES   FOR   CIVILIAN   INSTRUCTION. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  would  next  like  to  have  you  hear  Gen.  Phillips. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  General. 
Gen.  Lord.  You  will  find  the  item  for  Gen.  Phillips  appears  on 
page  43  of  the  bill. 

STATEMEITT  OF  BBIO.  QEN.  F.  H.  PHILLIPS. 

The  Chairman.  This  appropriation  is  for  quartermaster  suppUes 
and  seryices  for  rifle  ranges  for  ciyilian  instruction.  You  receiyed 
in  the  appropriation  biQ  for  this  fiscal  year  $100,000,  and  you  are 
asking  for  $300,000  in  this  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 
What  is  the  reason  for  that  yery  large  increase  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  We  asked  for  the  same  amount  last  year  and  did 
not  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  along  with  your  $100,000? 

Gen.  Phillips.  We  hardly  made  a  start.  We  required  the  expend- 
iture of  about  $80,000  of "^  that  $100,000  to  conauct  the  national 
matches.  The  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1917, 
carried  $360,000,  and  nas  been  cut  yarious  amounts  during  the  period 
of  the  war  because  ciyilian  actiyities  were  decreased  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  committee 
what  you  propose  to  do  with  that  amount  of  money,  in  detail? 

Gen.  Phillips.  We  propose  to  furnish  the  equipment  for  rifle 
ranges  in  any  locality  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  citizens  are 
interested  enough  to  take  up  rifle  practice  and  will  proyide  their 
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own  land  on  which  to  install  this  equipment.  The  law  makes  a 
requirement  that  the  National  Guard  shall  maintain  a  certain  strength 
for  congressional  districts,  and  the  percentage  of  congressional 
districts  in  which  a  rifle  range  is  now  located  is  verv  small.  We  can 
not  take  the  equipment  from  the  Army  to  install  on  these  ranges 
because  all  of  the  ranges  we  have  are  needed.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  113  of  the  national  defense  act  to 
make  this  training  universal  throughout  the  country,  and  we  can 
onlv  do  it  by  progressive  organization. 

"fhe  Chaibman.  Right  in  that  connection,  do  you  limit  the  age 
at  which  a  man  can  receive  rifle  training? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  maximum  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  It  begins  at  16  and  ends  at  45,  the  military  age. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ranges  had  you  before  the  war? 

Gen.  Phillips.  We  had  80  odd  ranges  in  the  coimtry  including 
the  National  Guard  ranges. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  many  have  vou  now? 

Gen.  Phillips.  We  havepractically  tnat  same  number  of  ranges; 
that  is,  outdoor  ranges.  This  nun^ber  does  not  include  the  ranges 
that  are  installed  at  division  cantonments,  or  those  installed  by  nfle 
clubs.  I  am  talking  about  the  ranges  that  the  Government  has 
something  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of. 

The  Chairman.  By  *'the  Government*'  do  you  mean  the  United 
States  or  do  you  also  mean  the  State  governments  and  the  municipal 
governments  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  I  mean  the  rifle  ranges  in  which  the  United  States 
has  invested  any  money. 

The  Chairman.  WeD,  are  there  any  municipalities  that  furnish 
rifle  ranges  ? 

Gen.  rniLLiPS.  Yes,  there  are  several;  one  principally  down  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  They  had  a  very  good  range  down  there  and 
turned  it  over  to  the  Anny  dxu'ing  the  period  tnat  we  were  there. 
The  Army  monopolized  it  for  some  time  after  that,  and  the  civilians 
could  not  get  back  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  participated  in  this  training 
last  year  ? 

Gen,  Phillips.  Wo  have  enrolled  now  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  90,000  people  in  the  rifle  clubs  of  this  country,  which  are 
activelv  engaged  in  rifle  practice. 

Mr.  McE^NZiK.  Any  nfle  club  which  complies  with  the  reflations 
laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  War  can  utilize  these  vanous  rifle 
ranges,  as  I  understand  it  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  they  are  also  used  by  the  National  Guard  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  in  fact,  are  public  rifle  ranges  supported  in 
part  at  least,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Your  paragraph  113  of  the  national-defense  act 
provided  that  all  rifle  ranges  that  were  constructed  in  whole  or  in 
part  at  Government  expense  should  be  available  for  this  use,  and  the 
War  Department  has  just  recently  gotten  out  a  circular — or  rather 
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reflations — that  control  the  tise  of  those  ranges.  That  has  been 
published  in  the  last  two  or  three  months.     Regulations  109. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  Now,  the  rifle  clubs,  as  I  understand  it,  usually 
furnish  their  own  anmiiimtion,  do  they  not?  , 

Oen.  Phillips.  No;  the  Grovenunent  supplies  that  ammunition. 

Mr.  MgKenzib.  To  the  rifle  olubs  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  Without  any  expense  at  all  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Without  any  expense  to  the  club  within  certain 
limits  up  to  a  certain  amount  for  each  man  who  takes  the  practice. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  What  is  the  amount  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Three  hundred  roimds  per  man  per  annum. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  I  notice  in  the  language  the  word  "instructors.'' 
How  many  instructore  do  you  employ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  We  have  never  employed  any. 

Mr.  MgEjbnzie.  You  have  men  who  are  sufficiently  trained  to  give 
the  instruction  without  the  employment  of  an  instructor  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  We  have  up  to  the  present  time;  yes,  sir.  Now 
we  propose  this  year,  probably,  to  employ  instructors  at  the  small- 
arms  firing  school  that  will  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
national  matches. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  Now,  I  notice  that  you  ask  here  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  this  appropriation  that  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $100,000 
may  be  used  to  participate  in  national  rifle  matches.  Will  you  just 
explain  that  briefly  in  detail  for  the  benefit  of  the  record,  where  tnese 
national  matches  take  place,  and  what  are  the  elements  of  expense 
in  connection  with  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  page  44  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  The  last  paragraph;  if  you  will  pardon  me,  if  I 
understood  you  correctly,  you  said  tnat  you  expended  about  $80,000 
of  your  $100,000  last  year  in  attendance  on  these  matches. 

Gen.  Phillips.  We  did.  That  left  about  $20,000  for  the  other 
activities. 

Gen.  Lord.  On  March  24,  the  unallotted  balance  of  this  $100,000 
was  $22,752.12. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  is  obligated  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  was  at  that  date  unobligated. 

Gen.  Phillips.  I  recently  had  the  request  to  obligate  some  more 
to  take  care  of  transportation. 

Gen.  Lord.  Since  that  date  another  obligation  has  been  placed 
against  it,  as  Gen.  Phillips  states. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  that  additional 
obligation  is  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  1  can  not  state  how  much  it  will  amount  to. 
They  asked  for  $25,000  additional  but  I  believe  that  part  of  the 
first  obligation  is  a  still  available  to  take  up  a  part  of  that.  We  will 
not  exceed  the  $100,000.  This,  Mr.  McKenzie,  is  to  insure  that  the 
entire  appropriation  is  not  used  up  for  the  national  matches,  and  they 
can  only  use  the  amount  mentioned  if  necessary. 

Last  year  the  Hawaiian  team  did  not  participate  and  some  of  the 
Western  teams  did  not  get  in,  which  reduced  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  competition  at  Camp  Perry  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  It  will  be  at  Camp  Perry  this  year;  it  was  at 
Caldwell,  N.  J.,  last  year. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  that  is  a  competitive  match  for  the  members 
of  the  various  rifle  clubs  from  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  is  it 
not? 

Gen.  Phillips.  These  teams  represent  the  different  States,  and  our 
plan  is  to  use  the  national  match  as  an  incentive  to  encourage  rifle 
practice  throughout  the  country.  We  desire  that  these  teams  be 
selected  in  the  States  by  competition.  That  insures  a  general  pro- 
motion of  rifle  practice  throughout  the  State  to  select  their  team,  and 
they  take  keen  interest  in  making  an  effort  to  secure  membership  on 
the  team  that  will  represent  their  State  at  the  match. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  winning  team  having  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  national  match  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  The  high  men  in  that  State,  making  up  the  State 
team.  Now  when  they  come  to  the  national  matches  we  do  not 
presume  that  they  know  all  about  rifle  practice.  They  are  taken  for 
the  first  two  weeks  and  put  through  a  school  of  instruction. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  school  of  instruction  ?  Is  it  in  their 
own  State  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  No;  it  will  be  at  Camp  Perry  during  the  first  two 
weeks,  and  it  is  proposed  this  year  to  gather  together  all  of  the  men 
who  served  as  instructors  at  the  Small  Arms  Firing  School  at  Camp 
Perry  during  the  war  to  act  as  instructors  at  this  school.  They  are 
nearly  all  reserve  officers  now;  and  these  men  who  represent  the 
State  and  the  teams  that  come  from  each  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  training 
camps  and  any  college  teams  will  all  be  taken  care  of  and  put  through 
a  scnool  of  two  weeks'  intensive  training  in  rifle  practice,  with  no 
matches  at  all,  and  then  the  matches  come  on  with  the  additional 
training  they  give.  We  give  them  that  instruction  and  range  man- 
agement instruction  so  as  to  develop  these  men  as  instructors  in  rifle 
practice,  not  simply  to  have  them  there  to  compete  one  with  the 
other  and  see  which  is  the  best  shot  but  to  give  them  the  knowledge 
that  will  enable  us  to  know  that  we  have  got  a  list  of  men  that  can  be 
called  upon  at  any  time  when  we  need  them  to  serve  as  rifle  instructors 
in  case  of  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  teams  do  you  expect  at  the  competi- 
tion this  year  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Well,  we  hope  that  we  will  get  in  the  neighborhood 
of  eighty  teams  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  constitute  a  team? 

Gen.  Phillips.  There  will  oe  18  men  to  the  team. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  substitute  also  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  12  men  that  fire  in  the  team 
match.  There  are  two  substitutes  and  the  team  captain,  the  coach, 
the  quartermaster,  and  the  range  officer.  One  man  attending  serves 
as  a  range  officer. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Those  men  get  then  a  few  weeks  intensive  training 
in  all  the  science  of  rifle  shooting,  and  then  when  they  go  back  home 
of  course  they  have  that  information  to  give  to  members  of  their  local 
club  'i 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  in  that  way  you  get  this  knowledge  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  country  i  * 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  our  plan.  And  we  congratulate 
ourselves  in  that  we  have  had  these  national  matches  and  developed 
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that  kind  of  men  prior  to  the  World  War,  because  they  were  the  very 
best  instructors  we  could  get. 

The  Camp  Perry  school  gave  intensive  instruction  to  1,200  officers 
a  month  during  a  period  of  the  war. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  keep  an}'  record  of  the 
marksmanship  of  the  American  soloiers  m  this  war  ?  Have  you  got 
any  statistics  that  would  give  us  any  idea  on  that  ? 

uen.  Phillips.  That  would  not  come  through  me.  That  would 
come  from  The  Adjutant  GeneraFs  office. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  I  understand,  but  I  thought  perhaps  your  depart- 
ment, being  so  vitally  interested  in  rifle  shooting,  might  have  some 
information  along  that  line. 

Gen.  Phillips.  I  do  not  know  that  they  keep  any  record  that  would 
enable  us  to  with  any  ease  get  at  that.  These  reports  come  in  from 
the  different  units,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  have  any  plan  of  com- 
paring them  or  coordinating  them.  I  have  tried  a  time  or  two  to 
get  a  paragraph  on  your  bUl  to  create  a  director  of  marksmanship  for 
the  Army,  and  it  has  twice  gone  in  in  the  Senate  and  gone  out  in 
conference. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Isn^t  it  true,  however,  that  you  do  teach  the  man, 
in  teaching  this  marksmanship,  to  have  the  individual  man  pick  out 
his  target  and  shoot  at  it? 

Gen.  Phillips.  No;  shoot  to  hit  it,  Mr.  McKenzie.  Our  instruc- 
tions are  to  shoot  to  hit,  not  at. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  not  just  fire  up  in  the  air  somewhere,  and 
trust  to  luck  that  the  bullet  will  hit  something. . 

Gen.  PiHLLiPs.  No,  sir;  that  does  not  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  what  do  you  call  that,  direct  firing? 

Gen.  Phillips.  That  is  individual  direct  firing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  conduct  your  schools  somewhat  on  the  plan 
that  is  followed  in  Switzerland  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  rifle  shooting  there  is  universal. 
Ever}  body  has  to  go  to  the  rifle  range  and  use  so  many  cartridges. 
He  is  marked  for  the  work  he  performs,  and  if  he  is  not  up  to  the 
mark  he  is  liable  to  punishment? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  can  not  punish  them  here. 

Gen.  Phillips.  Ours  is  on  the  volunteer  system.  We  give  them 
the  opportunity. 

I  Avdl  say  for  your  State,  sir,  California  is  very  active  in  that  work 
now.  All  of  yom*  high  schools  are  organized  and  engage  in  rifle 
practice,  also  a  great  many  of  your  industrial  plants  and  civic  organ- 
izations. 

The  Chairman.  My  younger  boy,  who  is  a  member  of  the  high 
school  cadets,  told  me  not  long  ago  that  he  engaged  in  rifle  shooting 
for  practice. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  many  clubs  have  you  in  the  country  at  this  time, 
did  you  say? 

Gen.  Phillips.  We  have  about  2,300  clubs. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  widely  distributed  geographically  are  they? 
Have  you  figures  on  that? 

Gen.  Phillips.  There  are  more  in  the  East. 
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Mr.  Fields.  Are  there  more  in' the  East  than  the  West,  or  are  they 
distributed  throu^out  the  country? 

Gen.  Phillips.  They  are  throughout  the  country,  but  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  these  States  up  here,  there  are 
more  clubs  than  in  any  of  the  other  States.  The  South  seems  to  be 
the  most  backward  in  taking  up  the  work. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  the  Army 
had  monopoUzed  the  range  at  San  Antonio? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  did  that  happen,  that  it  monopolized  it  entirely 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  civil  population  after  they  turned  it  over  to 
them?  Wouldn't  it  create  a  oetter  spirit  if  the  civil  population  were 
permitted  to  use  the  range  ? 

Gen.  PinLLiPs.  They  claim  that  they  needed  it  all  of  the  time  and 
could  not  allow  time  for  the  citizens  to  use  it.  Our  great  trouble 
has  been  in  every  war  that  we  have  been  in  lack  of  facilities  for  rifle 
instruction.  In  the  building  of  cantonments  for  this  war  rifle  ranges 
were  the  last  things  located  and  built. 

Mr.  Fields.  But  it  seems  to  me  in  that  instance  and  any  other  of 
similar  character  that  it  would  create  a  very  splendid  spirit  in  the 
civil  population  for  the  Army  to  take  them  along  where  a  fellow 
wanted  to  shoot  with  the  military  forces,  and  especially  where  the 
civil  population  has  turned  over  their  range  to  the  Army. 

Gen.  Phillips.  That  has  been  arranged  for  now.  The  regulations 
under  which  these  ranges  are  operated  provide  for  that. 

Mr.  Fields.  To  my  mind  it  looks  selfish  of  the  Army  not  to  do 
that,  and  I  think  it  would  create  a  bad  feeling  that  ought  not  to  exist. 

Gen.  Phillips.  That  is  what  those  young  men  down  there  thought. 

^fr.  Fields.  I  agree  with  them. 

The  CiiAiRJiAN.  (/eneral,  part  of  the  sum  is  used  for  (quartermaster 
supplies  and  services.  What  amount  of  the  appropriation  is  used 
for  that  purpose  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  It  depends  upon  how  much  of  it  we  can  get.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  get  enough  of  it  heretofore  to  do  anything  of 
this  kind. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  (luartermaster  sup- 
plies that  you  desire  to  purchase  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  The  materials  that  might  be  put  into  the  con- 
struction of  rifle  ranges  and  target  butts.  That  is,  if  you  could  in- 
stall concrete  butts,  the  work  done  would  be  under  the  Quarter- 
master's Department.     It  is  principally  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  of  $300,000  would 
be  expended  for  quartermaster  supplies,  in  case  you  got  this  amount 
of  money  ? 

C'en.  Phillips.  There  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000. 

The  Chaikman.  About  one-half  of  it. 

Gen.  Phillips.  About  one-half  of  it  for  that.  Another  $100,000 
would  be  for  the  matches,  and  the  other  $50,000  would  be  for  neces- 
sary expenses  connected  with  the  promotion  of  the  work. 

oince  this  item  was  submitted,  Col.  Mumma,  who  was  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Camp  Perrj  School  during  the  war,  and  who 
has  been  designated  as  the  executive  officer  for  the  national  niatches 
this  year,  submitted  an  amendment  that  follows  the  legislation  that 
you  reported  in  the  reorganization  bill,  which  provides  lor  the  trans- 
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portation  and  subsistence  of  members  of  State  and  the  Reserve  QflS- 
oers'  Training  Corps  teams.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  handling  the 
matter  of  refimding  transportation  or  furnishing  transportation  and 
subsisting  the  men  en  route.  His  amendment  follows  the  legislation 
that  you  put  in  your  reorganization  bill  and  wanted  it  added  as  a 
provision  after  this  $100,000  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  furnish  the  reporter  a  copy  of  that 
amendment,  to  be  inserted  in  the  hearings  as  a  part  of  your  statement  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes;  may  I  read  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Phillips  (reading) : 

Provided  further.  That  the  civilians  designated  shall  be  paid  a  sum  equal  to  5  cents 
per  mile  for  the  number  of  milea,  over  the  shortest  usually  traveled  route,  from  their 
point  of  departure,  within  the  State  which  thev  represent,  a«  designated  in  the  order 
iwued  by  the  proper  authority,  to  Camp  Perr>',  6bio,  and  return  to  the  same  point,  said 
payment  of  5  cents  per  mile  being  payment,  in  full,  for  transportation,  subsistence,  and 
other    authorized  expenditures. 

In  addition  to  the  above  payment,  each  dei^ignated  civilian  shall  be  furnished  sub- 
sistence in  kind,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1.50  per 
day,  or  paid  commutation  of  subsistence  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  day,  for  the  number  of 
davs  actually  in  attendance  at  the  small-arms  firing  school,  from  and  including  Julv 
30,'  1920,  to  and  including  August  31,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  of  course  consider  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  appropriation. 

Gen.  Phillips.  It  makes  the  matter  much  easier  for  the  quarter- 
master of  the  camp*  to  handle. 

The  Chairman.  Figuring  it  out  on  that  basis,  how  much  would  you 
have  to  expend  for  attendance  at  this  match  at  Camp  Perry  during 
the  month  of  August  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  This  $100,000  is  the  limit. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  do  you  expect  to  spend  it  all  for 
that  purpose  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  If  all  of  the  teams  that  are  authorized  to  attend 
will  attend  it  wiU  require  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  AU  right.     Have  you  anvthing  else  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Page  58,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  next,  ordnance  equip- 
ment for  rifle  ranges  for  civilian  instruction.  On  March  24  there  was 
unobligated  on  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  $82,360,  and 
there  is  also  available  a  balance  from  1917  of  $236,503.09. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  still  available  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  available  until  expended.  That  was  under 
date  of  March  5. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  addition  to  that  you  are  asking  for 
$200,000  in  this  bill,  as  against  $100,000  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1920? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  unobligated  balance  of  the  current  appropriation 
is  $82,360,  and  under  date  of  March  4  there  was  available  a  oalance 
of  the  1917  appropriation  for  this  purpose  of  $236,503.09. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  will  become  of  that  $236,000?  Won't  that 
lapse  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No;  that  is  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  makes  over  $300,000  then  that  is  available, 
does  it  not? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  I  would  like  to  ask,  that  being  true,  is  it 
necessary  to  make  any  appropriation  ? 
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Oen.  Phillips.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  an  appropriation 
available  in  order  to  keep  the  wording  in  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  That  could  be  $100  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  $100;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  General,  this  will  be  the  first  attempt  to  resume 
civilian  rifle  practice  since  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  No.  We  attempted  last  year,  but  did  not  get 
enough  money  to  do  much. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  this  will  be  the  first  realization  of  the  attempt? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Have  you  already  had  any  substantial,  reliable, 
reports  of  the  expenditure  of  the  war  to  indicate  what  the  opinion  ox 
military  men  may  be  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  former  conduct  of 
civilian  rifle  matches,  and  so  forth,  in  its  relation  to  the  preparation 
forjust  such  a  thing  as  the  war? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  for  you  to  call  Gen.  Malone 
before  your  committee  and  talk  to  him  about  that— Gen.  Paul 
Malone.  He  has  been  before  the  Senate  Military  Committee,  I  think, 
on  that  very  matter,  and  verv  strongly  pointed  out  that  the  war  was 
won  in  the  last  analysis  by  tne  accurate  fire  of  our  soldiers. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  will  preiace  my  question  by  this  suggestion — that 
nobody  will  hold  in  dispute,  of  course,  the  proposition  that  every- 
thing that  properly  and  practically  be  made  to  contribute  the  effi- 
ciency in  rifle  fire  is  to  be  disregarded,  and  should  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  encouraged.  That  is  all  right.  We  understand  that,  and  we 
know  that  in  the  last  analysis  in  war  it  is  coming  to  grips  with  the 
infantry,  and  the  superiority  of  rapid  fire  and  morale  and  all  that; 
but  the  question  now  is  whether  thi^  method  of  encouraging  civilian 
participation  in  target  practice  is  found  to  be  a  practical  one  in  lead- 
ing up  to  just  sucn  desirable  accomplishments  as  the  war  makes 
necessary. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir.  Take,  for  instance,  the  organization  of  a 
large  army  where  the  men  have  to  be  trained  quickly.  The  men 
have  to  be  trained  in  rifle  practice  individually.  If  you  organize  a 
division  of  28,000  men,  ana  you  can  find  in  tnat  division  100  inen 
who  have  been  drafted  from  civil  life  and  are  instructors  in  rifle 

Eractice,  you  can  detail  them  a  man  to  each  target  firing  point,  and 
e  takes  these  other  men  as  they  come  through,  just  like  tney  would 
?o  through  a  mill,  and  he  can  give  them  their  individual  instruction, 
'hat  being  one  part  of  militaiy  training  that  must  be  individual. 
Mr.  Greene.  That  is  just  what  we  are  getting  for  the  record,  then. 
The  public  must  not  get  the  wrong  impression  that  this  civilian 
training  in  and  of  itself  prepares  masses  of  men  so  efficiently  in  marks- 
manship that  they  can  step  into  the  ranks;  but  rather  that  it  breeds 
trainers  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  it  develops  trainers. 
The  Chairman.  Hie  general  stated  that  all  these  men  who  come  to 
the  school  and  to  the  camp  where  they  had  the  matches  go  back  to 
their  organization  thoroughly  trained  to  give  further  instruction.  In 
other  words,  theyare  preparing  instructors  as  much  as  anything  else. 
Mr.  Greene.  Well,  I  was  more  anxious  to  overcome,  if  need  be, 
the  easily  engendered  popular  misunderstanding  that  this  was  a 
misappropriation  of  money  to  develop  individual  marksmanship  in 
the  masses,  and,  of  course,  that  is  not  it.    The  only  question  of  doubt 
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about  it  that  has  ever  been  in  my  mind  has  been  whether  carrying  oflf 
a  contest  was  to  the  nth  degree  really  made  anything  in  the  way  of 
accomplishment  for  this  country. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  my  colleague,  Mr.  Greene,  and  I,  fully  agree 
on  the  statement  that  was  made  before  you  came  in,  by  the  general, 
that  after  all  the  marksmanship  in  the  Army,  whether  large  or  small^ 
depends  wholly  and  absolutely  on  the  skill  of  the  individual  soldier. 

Air.  Greene.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McELenzie.  And  this  scheme,  or,  rather  this  plan,  of  training 
men,  is  only  to  train  certain  men  who  will  go  out  and  train  others,, 
and  then  m  case  of  emergency  we  will  have  a  number  of  trainers. 

The  Chairman.  It  wilifumish  instructors. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  the  point  I  had  in  mind.  I  am  auite  agreed 
upon  that.  It  was  only  the  possibility  that  after  all,  tne  elements 
01  the  contest  are  more  of  a  sportsmanlike  kind  than  practical 
application  to  subsequent  work  of  instruction. 

Gren.  Phillips.  They  used  to  make  it  that,  but  since  we  have 
insisted  on  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  instruction  in  connection 
with  the  matches  and  that  they  have  to  take  a  course  of  instruction 
as  though  they  were  beginners  before  they  enter  into  the  matches  at 
all,  we  get  great  value  out  of  the  annual  meet. 

MEDICAL   CORPS. 

Gen.  Lord.  Col.  Wolfe  and  Col.  Whitcomb,  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment, are  here.     This  item  is  on  page  45  of  the  bill. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  E.'P.  WOLFE,  MEDICAL  COBPS. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  the  Medical  Department  items  begin  at 
page  45.  The  first  item  is  Medical  and  Hospital  Department.  The 
committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  explam  the  necessity  for 
this  considerable  increaae  over  the  amount  allowed  during  the  present 
fiscal  year,  which  amount  was  $4,500,000.  I  see  that  in  the  esti- 
mates for  the  fiscal  vear  1921  you  are  asking  for  $6,714,000.  Will 
you  kindly  explain  tnat  increase  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  chairman,  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  a  million  and  a  half  has 
been  granted  us. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  deficiency  biQ  was  that  contained  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  last  deficiency  just  passed,  making  our  total 
appropriation  $6,000,000.  The  appropriation  estimate  that  we  sub- 
mittea  is  based  on  the  standing  number  of  the  Army  at  that  time,  as 
I  remember  it,  of  570,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Five  himdred  and  seventy-six  thousand  officers 
and  men  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir.  I  beheve  for  the  current  year  we  are  esti- 
mating for  a  smaller  number  than  last  year. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  would  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  original  esti- 
mate submitted  for  the  strength  of  576,000  men  was  $12,015,849. 
That  is  to  show  the  cut  made. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  amomit  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Wart 
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Gren.  Lord.  That  was  the  amount  that  was  originally  submitted 
by  the  Surgeon  Generd  as  his  needs  xmder  that  proCTam. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Secretary  of  War  reduced  it  to  $6,714,000. 
What  is  the  basis  of  that  estimate  ?  For  how  many  thousand  men 
and  officers  are  you  providing  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  same  number.  The  original  estimate  included 
a  great  many  projects  which  were  omitted  from  the  revised  estimate; 
in  other  words,  reducing  it  practically  to  absolute  maintenance.  The 
ori^al  estimate  of  $12,000,000  included  some  equipment,  but  the 
estmaate  of  $6,714,000  was  for  little  more  than  mamtenance  only. 
There  was  no  new  equipment,  except  such  as  might  be  necessary  to 
replace  equipment  worn  out  or  damaged  or  discarded  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  expenditures  at  the  present  time  is  for 
civilian  attendance,  and  that  is  brought  about  m  two  ways:  First, 
for  the  current  year  we  have  had  the  necessity  of  providmg  many 
special  types  of  treatment  and  of  supplving  a  great  deal  of  vocational 
or  prevocational  training  to  the  men  who  are  being  treated;  and  then 
again  the  demobilization  of  the  forces — that  is,  the  draft  forces — 
resulted  in  the  obtaining  by  enlistment  of  men  not  of  a  caliber  to 
handle  the  technical  work  which  we  have  had  to'  carry  dn  at  the 
hospitals.  So  that  they  were  available  to  us  for  practically  only 
police  work.  They  were  not  capable  of  going  into  the  ward  ana  doing 
ward  attendant's  duty  or  going  into  the  laboratory  and  doing  the 
laboratory  technician's  duty,  so  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  hire 
civilians  to  do  all  this. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  men  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  with  the 
experience  more  or  less  common  to  hospitals  and  insane  asylums, 
etc.,  find  that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  strollers  who  go  about  from 
one  institution  to  another,  generally  being  turned  down  after  some 
little  service,  and  who  are  more  or  less — ^well,  I  don't  know  what 
your  personal  estimate  may  be,  but  a  layman  soon  finds  out  that 
they  are  rather  irresponsible. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  take  it  that  you  are  referring  to  patients  in  that 
case? 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  attendants. 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir;  we  have  had  none  of  that,  because  we  pick 
our  attendants  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  doubtless  in  your  professional  capacity  in 
civil  life,  though,  know  that  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  pseudo-pro- 
fessional class  of  hangers-on  who  go  about  these  institutions,  and 
thev  are  rather  notonous  in  connection  with  the  insane  asylums, 
and  usually  they  are  discharged  after  a  little  whUe,  and  frequently 
for  abuse  of  patients. 

Col.  Wolfe.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  that  class  of  people 
in  the  military  service. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Haven't  you  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
various  hospitals  with  the  enlisted  men,  growing  out  of  the  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  at  the  high  pay  given  to  civilian  employees  in  the 
institution  who  are  doing  practically  the  same  work  that  you  ask 
of  the  enlisted  men  ? 
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Col.  Wolfe.  That  was  true;  yes,  sir;  during  the  early  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  when  the  highly  qualified  men  of  the  draft  period  were  stilJ 
in  the  service;  but  since  tney  have  been  demobilized  we  have  not  had 
that  trouble,  because  the  men  who  have  come  in  to  replace  them 
could  not  handle  the  position  that  the  other  people  handled  and  have 
not  been  assigned  to  such  duties. 

The  Chaikman.  What  do  you  pay  for  a  civilian  attendant  in  a 
hospital  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  have  them  just  in  the  sense  in 
which  you  are  using  that  term,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  most  of  the 
work  is  done — that  is,  the  ward  control — ^is  done  by  the  nurse  corps; 
but  there  are  all  kinds  of  specialists  who  are  assisting  the  Niurse  Corps 
in  taking  care  of  the  sick.  Those  few  that  we  have,  which  are  classed 
as  attendants,  get  a  salary  of  $540  a  year,  but  they  are  only  such  men 
as  would  carry  a  slop  pail,  and  assist  in  the  hospitals. 

Just  as  an  example,  we  must  have^although  not  a  large  number, 
but  we  must  have  a  niunber  of  dieticians  to  supervise  the  diet  of  the 
patients,  and  not  only  of  the  patients,  but  also  in  a  seneral  way  the 
whole  hospital.  Their  base  pay  is  $60  a  month,  to  ^imich  is  added  a 
certain  sum  in  case  they  can  not  be  taken  care  of  in  the  hospital.  In 
other  words,  if  they  have  to  board  outside,  their  salary  amoimts  to 
$122.50  a  month;  if  they  live  in  the  hospital,  it  costs  us  $60  a  month 
with  allowances  of  rations  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war  you  had  quite  a  large  number  of 
such  attendants? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  records  show  that  on  March  26  we  had  32  die- 
ticians. These  are  the  ones  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  now.  We  had 
250  reconstruction  aids  for  physiotherapy  and  749  for  educational 
therapy. 

The  Chairman.  These  attendants  are  not  really  a  part  of  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir;  none  of  them  were. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  civilians  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  They  are  all  civilians;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  runs  up  our  expense.  They  are 
now  asking  for  legislation  to  include  them  in  the  Army  so  as  to  get  the 
$60  bonus  that  was  paid  to  every  enlisted  man  and  woman  m  the 
military  service. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  would  their  services  warrant  such 
an  additional  cost  to  the  Government? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Well  my  own  private  opinion  is  that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  there  ?  Of  course, 
the  men  right  now  in  the  hospitals  are  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
who  were  wounded  or  contracted  disease  while  in  the  service  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir;  all  in  the  service.  Not  necessarily  in  the 
Great  War;  not  necessarily  overseas,  but  all  in  the  service. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  imderstand.  But  the  number  coming  from  an 
ordinary  peace  time  army,  of  course,  would  be  very  limited  compared 
with  the  number  that  you  have  had  coining  from  the  great  Army 
that  took  part  in  the  war. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  McKexzie.  Now,  do  you  have  any  idea  that  you  will  have 
anything  like  the  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  military 
hospitals  for  the  next  fiscal  year  that  vou  have  had  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  and  have  now?  Won't  tne  great  majority  of  those  men 
have  reached  the  maximum  of  recovery  and  be  discharged  and  go 
out  of  the  hospitals  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  We  anticipate  that  on  the  1st  of  July  there  will  be 
Approximately  6,000  patients  in  the  hospitals,  the  wreckage  of  the 
Great  War.  It  may  be  reduced  to  5,000,  out  certainly  not  lower  than 
5,000.  It  is  possible  that  half  or  two- thirds  of  those  will  be  dis- 
charged by  the  end  of  December,  1920,  and  the  rest  of  them  by  the 
«nd  of  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

It  is  a  further  noticeable  fact  that  they  are  not  as  anxious  to  get 
out  of  the  service  now  as  they  were  six  months  ago.  In  other  words, 
the  actual  rate  of  demobilization  of  patients  lags  considerably 
behind  the  anticipated  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Col.  WoiJFE.  There  is  not  as  much  desire 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  You  mean  Medical  Corps  men  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir;  I  am  talking  about  patients  now  exclusively. 
They  are  satisfied  with  the  treatment  and  want  to  stay  until  they 
receive  the  maximum  amount  of  treatment  which  can  be  given  in 
the  Army.     . 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  of  how 
many  of  the  206,000  wounded  men  are  permanently  crippled  or 
disabled  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  don't  think  I  could  give  it  to  you  right  now,  Mr. 
Chairman.     I  have  the  figures  compiled,  but  I  have  mislaid  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  are  about  80,000 
of  those  men  who  are  permanently  crippled. 

Col.  Wolfe.  My  estimate  is  that  that  is  rather  high. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  permanently  crippled  by  the  loss  of  a 
limb  or  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  some  permanent  injury  of  that  kind. 
I  wish  you  would  kindly  put  that  in  the  record. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  best  information  I  can  get 
on  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  Can  it  be  made  more  or  less  detailed.  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  can  also  add  to  that  those  who  are 
mentally  affected,  so  that  they  will  not  again  be  in  a  condition  that 
they  were  in  prior  to  their  entrance  into  the  World  War. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  am  afraid  that  would  be  very  hard  to  give  on  the 
insane,  because  they  i;ecover  sometimes  after  a  considerable  period. 
But  I  can  give  you  the  number  that  were  discharged  as  incurable; 
that  is,  if  we  turned  them  over,  we  would  have  no  hopes  of  giving 
them  any  further  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  kindly  put  those  figures  into  your 
hearing  they  will  be  very  valuable. 
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(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 


Due  to 

battle 

injuries. 

Due  to 

injuries 

from 

other 

causes. 

Total. 

Amputation  of: 

Arm 

550 

21 
286 

28 

275 

6 

161 

193 

1,355 

811 

1,081 

116 

41 
206 

40 
107 

63 
147 

47 

507 

Elbow 

21 

Forearm 

;       52 

'              3 

92 

1 

51 

56 

716 
70 

139 
13 
5 
93 
15 
63 
48 

154 

338 

Wrist 

31 

Btand 

367 

Carpus 

7 

Metacarpus 

213 

Thumb 

24^ 

One  or  more  fingers 

2,071 

Thigh 

8Sl 

*  ■••e*' 

Leg 

1.220 

Knef 

12» 

Ankle 

46 

Foot 

301 

Tarsus 

55 

Metatarsus 

170 

Great  toe ---  - 

101 

Other  toes 

301 

Blind,  including  partial  as  well  as  total  (loss  of  one  or 

both  eyes] 

161 



Grand  total 

7,25S 



Eur 

• 

* 

United  States. 

ope. 

Totol. 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

26 

472 

1,564 

161 
2,161 
9,413 

2 

3 

32 

31 
617 
742 

22r> 

Constitutional  psvchopathic  states 

3.253 

Mental  deficiency 

11,751 

Malinecrine  * 

817 

92 

233 

139 

.......... 

3,951 
366 
3,212  ' 

211  1 

26 
2 
4 
5 

402 

150 

3,855 

76 

5,196 

Psychasthenla 

610 

Psychone  uresis 

7.304 

Psychoses,  alcoholic 

431 

Psychosis,  manic  depressive  ^ 

Psychoses,  others 

586 

2,270 

14 

1,425 

4.2»5 

Grand  total 

33,060 

i 

1  Not  tabulated  as  such,  but  included  in  "Psychoses,  others." 

Of  the  1,120  cases  admitted  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  the  following  results  were 
obtained: 


Re- 
main- 
ing. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Total. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Im- 
proved. 

• 

Unim- 
proved. 

Died. 

Not 

Total. 

Enlisted 

308 

11 

40 

1 

2 

662 

50 

34 

2 

10 

970 

61 

74 

3 

12 

268 

21 

12 

1 

3 

147 
6 
3 
1 
2 

61 
8 

39 
2 

147 
13 
19 

662 

Officers 

50 

United  States  prisoners 

Clerks     

34 

2 

Nurses 

2 

1 

2 

10 

Total 

362 

758 

1,120 

305 

159 

71 

42 

181 

758 
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Of  the  1,120  cafles,  388  were  overseas  caaes,  of  whom  103  had  been  in  the  active  areas. 
'The  results  obtained  in  these  388  cases  are: 


Overseas. 

In  front  line. 

Remain- 
ing. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Remain- 
ing. 

Dis- 
obarged. 

KnlLsted  men 

120 
6 
3 

243 
12 

1 

33 
2 

1 

60 

O  fTl  cers 

7 

Prisoners 

(Mcrks 

Nurses 

3 

.......... 



Total 

129 

259 

36 

67 

The  records  of  the  other  cases  are  not  complete.    The  following  cases  remained 
under  treatment  March  15,  1920: 

Psychoses 228 

Epilepsy 21 

Oonstitutional  psychopathic 39 

Psychoneurosis 122 

Mental  deficiency 34 

Organic 9 

I^ndiagnosed 98 

Total 551 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  spok^  about  vocational  training.  How  many 
people  have  you  employed,  or  will  you  emplojr  under  this  appro- 
priation along  those  lines  ?  Of  course  I  had  in  mind  that  we  want  to 
do  that  thing,  and  we  are  appropriating  money  for  the  Vocational 
Educational  Board,  but  of  course  as  long  as  a  man  is  in  the  hospital, 
an  ofRcer  or  soldier,  he  could  go  to  one  of  those  schools. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  could  give  you  that  by  tabulating  what  I  have  here. 
I  haven't  it  tabulated  on  that  particular  basis.  I  have  a  list  here  of 
the  total  number  of  emploj^^ees  of  all  kmds  which  we  would  roc^uire, 
but  I  haven't  it  separated  mto  that  individual  grouping  of  hospitals. 
You  see  we  have  to  take  care  of  hospitals  and  supply  personnel  in  the 
department  surgeons'  offices  and  in  camps,  and  I  assume  this  coming 
year  in  medical  supply  depots;  so  that  there  are  a  great  many  places 
to  be  filled,  and  in  order  to  give  the  information  that  you  desire  I 
would  have  to  separate  it  out.  I  have  it  here,  but  not  separated  in 
that  wav. 

Civilian  employees  engaged  in  physical  reconstruction  work. 


Designation. 


<feneral  hospitals: 

Curstlve  workshop  instnictora. . . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Reconstruction  aids 

Reconstruction  aids  (head) 

Reconstruction  aids  (supervisinic) . 

Total 


Yearly 
salary. 


NumVwr 
of  em- 
ployees. 


Yearly 
cost. 


»2,700 

! 

1 

$2,700 

2.500 

2 

5,000 

2,400 

10 

24,000 

2,100 

6 

12,600 

2,000 

I 

2,000 

1,800 

9 

16,200 

1,6H0 

2 

3,360 

1,500 

3 

4,500 

600 

716 

429,600 

780 

106 

82,680 

1,800 

71 

12,600 

863  I 

505,240 
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Civilian  employees  engaged  in  physical  reconstruction  work — Contiiiued. 


Designation. 


Base  hospitals: 

Curative  workshop  instructor. 

Reconstruction  aids 

Reconstruction  aids  (head) . . . 


Total 

Other  poHs  and  stations:  Reconstruction  aides. 


Additional  rav  in  lieu  of  rations  and  lodgings: 

Of  nrral  ho<«pitals 

Bav  hospitals 

Other  posts  and  stations 


Total. 


Yeariy 
salary. 


S2,500 
600 
780 


i'<Xi 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


1 

28 
4 


33 


5 


Yearly 
csost. 


S2,50O 

16, »» 

3,12a 


22,420 


3,000 


573.. "iOO 

14.?50 

7.50 


53s.  .1OO 


RECAPITULATION. 


General  hospitals 

Ba^  hospitals 

Other  Twsts  and  stations 

Additional  pay  in  Ueu  of  rations  and  lodgings. 


Numler 

ofen^- 
ploycfs. 


8'3 
33 


Grand  total . 


POI 


Yearly 
cost. 


$5«>.'i,240 

2^,420 

3,000 

038,500 


1, 159,  lt» 


Mr.  McBjenzie.  I  am  not  criticizing  you,  but  I  had  in  mind  that 
you  miffht  have  more  to  do  than  you  are  doing  now,  because  the  dis- 
charged  soldier  would. have  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  miUtary 
hospital  and  not  require  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
build  a  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  up  alongside  a  military 
hospital.     That  is  nay  view  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  called  it  "Pre-vocationaV  training.  What 
do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

(Jol.  Wolfe.  We  use  that  term,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  instruction  or  training  which  is  given  to  the  man  while  he 
is  in  the  service  and  that  which  is  given  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Training  after  he  gets  out  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  Federal  board  as  I  understand  it,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  men  you  are  maintaining  at  the  hospitals  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  do  anything  with  the  man  until 
he  is  discharged  from  the  military  service,  and  so  long  as  he  is  in  the 
hospital  he  remains  in  the  miUtary  service.  He  is  not  discharged 
from  the  service  so  long  as  there  is  any  probability  of  improving  nis 
condition  unless  he  asks  for  his  discharge. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  many  dieticians  did  you  say  you  have  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  There  are  32  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  disposition  of  them  as  to  stations? 

Col.  Wolfe.  They  are  aU  at  the  general  hospitals. 

Mr.  Greene.  One  at  each  hospitS  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir;  they  vary  up  as  high  as  10  or  12  at  some 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Greene.  Will  you  be  kind  enough.  Colonel,  to  give  the  com- 
mittee some  information  that  will  enable  us  to  explain  on  the  floor 
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what  the  purposes  of  those  men  may  be  and  why  more  than  one  might 
be  required  at  an  institution? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  shall  be  glad  to  place  in  the  hearing  a  complete 
statement  on  that,  but  in  a  generid  way  they  determine  the  particular 
articles  of  food  which  each  individual  patient  is  to  get.  That  is,  if 
the  attending  surgeon  prescribes  a  gjeneral  diet  covermg  a  wide  range 
of  articles,  the  dietician  figures  out  just  how  much  of  each  individual 
article  that  patient  is  to  have  that  day,  to-day,  to-morrow,  the  next 
day,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  provide  the  proper  amount  of  food  to 
meet  his  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  character  of  food. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  character  of  food;  yes,  sir.  Now,  you  see  when 
it  comes  to  doing  that,  one  dietician  can  not  cover  the  whole  hospital. 

Mr.  Greene.  1  should  think  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
process — not  with  any  disrespect  toward  the  very  healthy  and  proper 
attemnt  to  cure,  but  the  whole  process  is  proceeding  on  that  de- 
centralization basis  that  has  been  outlined  by  Congress,  and  it  seems 
to  be  growmg  more  and  more  until  we  are  getting  to  the  point  of  who 
are  the  dieticians  for  the  dieticians.     That  is  what  it  really  comes  to. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Well,  the  dietician  naturally  would  be  governed  by 
the  orders  from  the  surgeon  who  has  that  particular  ward. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  when  the  attending  physician  prescribes  the 
diet,  I  understand  he  inhibits  certain  classes  oi  food  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  lays  down,  then,  that  it  shall  consist  of  the 
approved  classes  of  fooa? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  has  the  practical  experience  in  the  medical 
profession  actually  demonstrated  as  essential  the  necessity  for  an 
expert  whose  sole  province  is  to  weigh  in  an  apothecary's  scale  the 
amounts  within  that  approved  class  of  foods  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  would  say  that,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone — 
I  haven*  t  been  out  in  the  hospitals — but  so  far  as  my  information  has 
^one,  they  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  hospital.  It 
IS  not  only  necessary  to  provide  the  patient  with  something  to  eat^ 
but  it  is  necessary  to  provide  him  witn  something  that  will  keep  him 
satisfied  and  think  he  is  getting  something — keep  nis  mind  satisned  as 
well  as  give  him  the  right  things  to  eat. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  realize,  as  every  man  does  at  our  age,  that  not  by 
any  means  the  smallest  part  of  medical  treatment  is  the  proper  selec- 
tion of  food  and  quantities  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  That  has 
become  a  very  important  thing.  The  question  was,  however,  when 
you  are  doing  busmess  of  this  kind,  whether  a  specialist  was  being 
so  refined  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  becoming  more  theoretics 
than  practical. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  would  not  think  so,  sir.  I  think  that  it  is  one  of 
those  necessary  things  that  enter  into  the  armamentarium  of  the 
su^eon  or  physician  of  these  days. 

Dietitians  employed  in  the  military  service  are  women,  all  or 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  college  graduates.  They  may  properly  be 
called  professional  women  as  a  high  degree  of  training  and  eaucation 
is  necessary  for  them  to  master  the  principles  of  this  profession.  A 
fairly  thorough  knowledge,  not  only  of  organic  chemistry,  particu- 
larly food  products,  but  of  the  physiology  of  digestion  and  assimila- 
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tion  of  food  is  necessary;  also  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  theory 
of  heat  as  applied  to  foods.  Before  this  science  of  dietetics  was  devel- 
oped the  only  method  of  determining  whether  a  given  diet  was  suffi- 
ciently nourishing  or  suitable  for  any  particular  patient  waa  the 
empirical  method  of  extended  trial,  but  after  physiologists  had  demon- 
strated that  food  could  be  measured  by  its  calorific  value  and  that 
this  could  be  expressed  in  heat  units,  it  was  possible  to  establish  a 
definite  standard  of  food  values. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  order  to  sustain  a  human  body  at  its 
maximum  efficiency  or  to  bring  it  to  this  point  of  efficiency  after  an 
illness,  it  is  necessary  that  the  diet  be  made  up  of  the  three  principal 
classes  in  fairlv  definite  proportions.  These  three  classes  are  desig- 
nated as  carbohydrates,  comprising  all  of  the  sugars  and  starches;  the 
proteins  or  albumen  foods  aerived  mainly  from  meats,  eggs,  or  the 
casein  of  milk,  and  the  fats.  Of  the  three  classes  the  fats  have  by  far 
the  higher  food  value  per  pound  or  gram,  and,  in  fact,  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  other  two.  In  order  that  a  diet  majr  be  sufficiently 
nourishing  to  enable  the  convalescent  patient  to  gam  strength  and 
have  the  proper  proportion  of  these  three  varieties  of  food,  it  is 
necessary  lor  those  who  are  selecting  the  diet  for  the  convalescent 
patients  to  be  familiar  with  the  component  parts  of  all  the  articles 
of  food  which  are  in  common  use  and  oe  able  to  determine  the  proper 
food  value  of  all  of  these  items.  Such  a  careful  supervision  of  the 
diet  of  well  people  is  not  necessary,  since  the  appetite  of  the  well 
person  is  a  fairly  safe  guide  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  gain 
or  loss  of  weight.  The  importance  of  diet  in  the  treatment  of  the 
sick — particularly  those  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  some  of  the 
other  chronic  diseases — has  been  recognized  only  within  the  last  few- 
decades,  and  the  success  of  the  treatment  of  these  chronic  diseases 
depends  much  more  upon  the  diet  than  upon  their  medical  treatment. 

The  duties  of  the  dietitians  at  our  hospitals  are  outlined  in  circular 
letter  No.  131,  Surgeon  General's  Office,  March  8,  1919,  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached. 

From  the  brief  outline  of  their  duties  and  what  is  expected  of  the 
dietitians  it  will  be  seen  tTiat,  when  they  are  required  to  inspect  all 
of  the  meals  that  are  served  and  supervise  their  preparation,  one 
dietitian  would  not  be  able  to  give  proper  attention  to  more  than  20O 

{)atients  at  the  outside.  The  value  of  the  dietitian  is  not  entirely 
imited  to  the  benefit  derived  by  the  patients,  but  any  conscientious 
dietitian  can  save  many  times  her  salary;  they  are  not  only  a  necessity 
in  a  hospital,  but  the, best  investment  that  can  be  made  in  any 
hospital  mess  feeding  100  or  more  patients. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

Washington,  March  S,  1919. 

CIRCULAR  LETTER  NO.   131. 

Su])je(t:  Dietitians'  8er\'ice. 

1.  A  consideration  of  the  duties  and  status  of  dietitians  in  a  number  of  military 
hoepjitals  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  general  statement  defining  rather  exactly  the 
dietitian's  place  and  duties.  It  is  realized  that  any  such  general  statement  will  be 
subject  to  modification  when  applied  to  individual  hospitals. 

2.  Relation  of  dietitian  to  hospital  staff. — The  dietitian  is  responsible  as  far  as  her 
professional  work  is  concerned  to  the  commandine:  officer  of  the  hospital.    As  assistant 
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to  the  mees  officer,  she  cooperates  with  him  and  the  chief  nurse.  The  chief  nurse  of 
the  hospital  will  send  in  a  separate  efficiency  report  of  dietitians,  monthly,  basing  this 
report  not  only  on  her  own  observations,  but  on  those  of  the  mess  officer  as  well. 
Socially,  the  status  of  the  dietitian  should  be  thatpf  nurses,  and  in  matters  of  conduct 
she  is  iinder  the  authority  of  the  chief  nurse. 

3.  Status. — The  dietitian  is  a  civilian  employee  of  the  Medieval  Department.  But 
to  place  a  competent  dietitian  on  the  same  basis  with  cooks  and  maids  is  an  injustice 
to  tier  and  a  disadvantage  to  the  hospital  in  which  she  is  working.  Dietitians  desig- 
nated as  head  dietitians  receive  an  additional  ^  per  month.  IMetitians  performing 
the  duties  of  head  dietitians  but  not  so. designated  should  be  reconunended  for  such 
appointment. 

4.  Duties. — (a)  Of  the  head  dietitian:  Reports  to  the  chief  nurse,  or  ward  surgeon, 
deficiencies  of  service  found  in  wards  in  order  that  these  may  be  corrected  through 
proper  channels.  Reports  deficiencies  of  preparation  and  ser^di^e  found  in  the  mess 
hall  and  kitchen,  to  the  mess  officer.  Inspects  serving  of  food  in  all  the  wards  and  has 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  it  is  properly  prepared.  Superx'ises  and  assigns  the 
work  of  her  assistants.  Is  responsible  for  the  planning  of  all  patients'  menus  but 
confers  with  mess  officer  concerning  market  conditions  before  appro\'ing  menus. 

^6)  Of  the  dietitians:  Have  immediate  supervision  of  the  preparation  6f  food  in  the 
general  patients'  mess,  sick  officers'  mess,  and  nurses'  mess  (if  desired  by  cominanding 
officer^  They  also  have  charge  of  the  filling  of  the  food  carts.  Have  immediate  super- 
\ision  of  general  diet  kitchen.  Plan  menus  (these  to  be  approved,  however,  before 
use  by  the  head  dietitian V  Have  direct  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  diets 
and  should  be  supplied  with  sufficient  help  to  relieve  them  of  the  details  of  this 
preparation.  Visit  wards  to  confer  with  ward  suigeons,  nurses,  and,  in  suitable  cases, 
with  patients  regarding  special  diets. 

5.  Equipment. — The  head  detitian  should  have  an  office  provided  with  a  desk,  the 
office  to  be  located  in  a  quiet  place  near  the  mess  department  or  diet  kitchen.     ' 

6.  The  worth  of  the  dietitian  to  the  hospital  is  largely  determined  by  the  degree  to 
which  cooperative  relations  are  established.  Conferences  at  re^ilar  iatervlilB,  in 
which  the  commanding  officer  meets  with  the  head  dietitian,  chief  nurse^  and  mess 
officer  are  recommended. 

By  direction  of  the  Surjjeon  General: 

C.  R.  Darn  ALL, 
CoUmely  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army,  ExeeiUive  Ojficer, 

Copy  to  commanding  officer,  general,  base,  and  port  of  embarkation  hospital! ;  de- 
partment Burgeons  and  camp  surgeons,  certain  post  hospitals;  surgeons,  inaependent 
posts;  Air  S^vice. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  can  see  from  the  layman's  viewpoint,  if  h^ 
knew  he  could  have  a  certain  thing  to  eat  and  beside  tnst  another 
certain  thing  to  eat,  and  so  on,  then  outside  of  that  he  must  not  have 
things  to  eat,  it  would  seem  that  some  ordinary  prudence  and  com* 
mon  sense  on  the  part  of  the  cooks,  always  being  kept  within  the 
approved  area,  would  probably  supply  the  practical  need. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  principal  thing  is  to  see  that  the  cooks  provide 
the  right  thing. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  cooks  do  not  always  follow  the  strict 
directions  of  thephysician,  do  they  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  We  have  had  a  eood  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  the 
cooks  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  dietitians. 

The  Chairman.  Having  been  imder  a  diet  for  20  years  myself,  I 
have  had  those  experiences  in  private  life. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  disputing  the  medical  men,  for  that  would 
be  ridiculous  and  would  stand  me  a  bigger  ass  than  I  hope  to  be 
recognized,  but  I  am  only  talking  about  tne  practical  application  of 
an  approved  theory  to  practical  conditions.  And  I  wondered  whether 
there  was  not  such  aoministration  in  the  hospitals,  after  the  phy- 
sicians has  left  his  orders  as  could  be  sure  that  tliey  would  be  obeyed, 
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even  down  to  the  cook,  without  having  specialists  to  intervene  con- 
stantly between  each  series  of  men. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  there.  I  pre- 
sume these  dietitians  have  to  keep  within  the  menu  that  is  furnished 
by  the  hospital  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  dietary  of  the  hospital  has  a  very  wide  range 
and  there  are  many  different  substances  which  have  the  same  food 
value  and  it  permits  almost  of  infinite  variation  so  there  is  no  same- 
ness of  diet. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  suppose  if  the  dietitian  would  recommend  some 
particular  food  that  the  hospital  did  not  have,  such  as  the  welfai^  of 
the  patient  required,  the  hospital  would  attempt  to  get  it,  would 
it  not  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  dietitian  to  examine  the  food 
after  it  is  cooked  f 

Col.  Wolfe.  That  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MgELenzie.  Well,  there  has  been  more  complaint  come  to  my 
ears  about  the  manner  of  serving  the  food  than  about  the  character 
of  the  food,  from  people  in  these  nospitals,  and  I  believe  that  instead 
of  having  so  many  oietitians,  if  they  had  some  fellow  there  with  a 
good  strong;  arm  to  see  that  they  cooked  the  food  properly  before 
thev  brought  it  up  to  a  sick  man,  it  would  be  a  step  forward. 

Col.  Wolfe.  That  is  a  matter  of  administration,  and  administra- 
tion always,  you  are  aware,  depends  u}Km  the  implements,  or  tlie 
instruments,  or  the  personality  with  wnich  the  coxnmanding  officer 
of  an  organization  has  to  work. 

Mr.  Gbebkb.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  lead  up  to  in  my 
rather  remote  fashion.  Why  is  it,  if  the  physician  leaves  a  certain 
prescribed  diet  which  was  nontechnical  in  onaracter,  the  intermediate 

Eart  of  the  administration  running  from  the  surgeon  down  to  the 
itdien  can't  see  that  the  patient  gets  the  diet  f 

Col.  WoLFB.  The  patients  received  their  diets  all  right  before  the 
dietitians  were  put  in,  but  they  did  not  set  it  with  tt^  same  desree 
of  satisfaction,  nor  the  same  degree  of  emciency.  When  it  is  1^  to 
the  cooks  alone  there  is  generally  lees  variation  m  the  diet  than  there 
would  be  if  it  were  left  to  somebody  to  indicate  how  much  of  each 
individual  kind  of  diet  should  be  furnished. 

Mr.  Gbbene.  Is  there  such  a  thing  in  the  system  of  administration 
in  the  hospitals  after  the  attending  surgeon  nas  made  this  prescrii>- 
tion,  that  IS  charged  with  seeing  to  the  detail  of  its  execution,  or  is 
some  broad,  generalized  order  l&t  with  anybody  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  So  far  as  the  ward  itself  is  concerned,  the  nurse  is 
generally  in  charge  and  the  orders  of  the  surgeon  are  carried  out 
through  such  agencies  as  the  nurse,  the  dietitians,  and  the  ward 
attendant.  A  number  of  other  individuals  necessarily  enter  into 
carrying  out  of  the  orders.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  have  not 
served  m  a  hospital  that  had  dietitians. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  I  don't  want  my  questions  to  get  a  wrong  impression. 
I  am  very  anxious  that  the  sick  boy  should  have  everytmng  possible. 
We  are  looking  only  to  the  housekeeping  end  of  it. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  most  that  I  can  say  about  it,  sir,  is  that  it  has 
been  found  a  material  advantage  to  thave  them. 
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The  Chairman.  ^Vs  I  recall  it,  there  are  only  32  dietitians,  but 
there  are  some  500  of  another  class  of  special  employees  and  700  of 
still  another  class  of  special  employees. 

Col.  Wolfe.  So  that  the  number  of  dietitians  after  all  is  compara- 
tively small. 

Mr.  Gbbbmb.  I  took  it  that  is  the  first  handle  to  the  big  job.  It 
runs  on  and  on. 

Col.  Woi,FB.  When  you  stop  to  remember  that  we  have  eight  or 
nine  hospitals  in  operation,  32  dietitians  do  not  give  very  many  for 
any  hospital,  and  some  of  Uiose  hospitals  have  2,500  patients,  or  did 
have. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  kindly  put  into  the  hearing  the  num- 
ber of  hospitals  that  you  are  operating  to-day  in  this  country,  mili- 
tary hospitals  1 

Col.  WoLFB.  I  have  it  right  here. 

The  Chaiehan.  And  the  number  of  patients  at  present  in  each 
hospital  t 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes;  I  will  do  that. 

The  Chaibhan.  Is  that  going  to  be  a  very  large  list,  the  list  of 
hospitals? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir.  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the  large  miUtary 
stations  where  we  have  patients,  and  also  a  separate  list  of  the  general 
hospitals.     I  can  give  you  either  one  or  both. 

The  Chaibhan.  If  you  will  kindiy  put  that  into  the  record  and 
show  how  many  of  the  patients  are  bold  overs  from  the  World  War 
we  would  like  to  have  it. 

Hr.  McKbnzie.  Will  that  show  the  number  of  vacant  bedat 

Ool.  Wolfe.  Yea,  sir. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

PatttnU  in  fmtral  Itoapilal*  Ftb.  ta,  J910. 
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Mr.  Greene.  One  thing,  Colonel,  if  I  might  suggest,  that  would 
help  us  when  we  come  to  debate  this  thing  on  the  ffooi^— very  likely 
various  men  will  have  instances  brought  to  their  attention  about 
hospital  care,  one  thing  and  another,  and  there  will  be  some  discus- 
sion about  it  and  we  will  be  interrogated  as  to  what  we  know  about 
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the  probabilities  of  the  ensuing  year — and  if  you  could  forecast  some 
of  that,  as  to  the  character  of  diseases  under  treatment,  and  the  num- 
bers, and  what  the  probabilities  were  of  lessening  the  number-of  beds 
as  Mr.  McKenzie  suggests,  that  would  enable  us  to  answer  intelli- 
gently a  great  variety  of  questions  that  we  may  expect. 

Col.  m)LrE.  I  have  in  this  list  here  that  I  am  turning  over  to  the 
stenographer,  complete  data  as  regards  the  population  at  the  place, 
the  numoer  of  patients,  the  number  of  attendants,  etc.,  all  the  way 
through;  the  number  of  beds  available,  the  number  of  beds  occupied, 
the  number  of  beds  vacant. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  that  also  give  some  attention  to  forecasting  the 
iiext  yearns  demands,  results  and  demands  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  This  does  not.     This  is  only  a  statement  of  facts. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  it  be  practical  to,  in  some  general  terms,  in- 
dicate what  your  expectations  are  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say.  Colonel,  that  you  expect 
to  have  half  of  these  5,000  patients  out  of  the  hospitals  by  the  31st 
of  next  December  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

From  the  beginning  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  sick  with  reference  to  the 
location  of  their  homes  has  been  carried  out,  general  hosptials  having  been  established 
in  ail  T^tB  of  the  United  States  in  the  most  economical  manner  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  situated  as  near  as  possible  to  rail  communications  and  laige  population  centere. 
Where  these  considerations  have  been  departed  from  materially,  it  has  been  dtie  to 
the  fact  that  advantage  was  taken  of  Government-owned  property  upon  which  hospital 
.accommodations  were  provided  at  low  cost,  the  buildings  from  which  if  suitable, 
after  the  war,  would  remain  for  other  military  use. 

Since  May,  1919,  the  number  of  general  hospitals  has  been  reduced  from  time  to 
time,  due  to  the  discharge  of  the  sick  and  wounded  as  either  cured  or  improved  to 
the  point  of  maximum  benefit.  The  hospitals  which  are  in  operation  now  are  Jiot 
special  hospitals,  but  are  general  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  hospitals  for 
tuberculosis.  However,  in  these  general  nospitals  the  specialties  necessarv  are 
carried  on.  There  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  quality  of  the  work,  though  the 
quantity  has  decreased. 

Complaints  with  reference  to  hospital  service  are  immediately  investigated  and  are 
dealt  with  openly  and  frankly.  As  a  rule,  the  complaints  are  not  directed  asainst 
lack  of  proper  car^,  of  which  there  are  comparativelv  few.  There  are  more  compudnts 
alleging  unsatisfactor}'  food  and  messing  service;  also  many  complaints  arise  from  an 
absence  of  a  full  knowledge  on  the  purt  of  the  soldier  or  his  friends  as  to  his  ptivileges 
for  future  treatment  either  in  military  hospitals  or  in  hospitals  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Bureau«of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

The  prevailing  character  of  disease  and  injury  which  now  exists  in  our  cenenil 
hospitals  is  about  as  follows:  With  reference  to  disease,  tuberculosis  heads  the  list, 
and  of  these  there  are  now  remaining  upward  of  2,000  cases.  Under  the  heading  of 
''Injuries,  old  infected  wounds,  restoration  operations,  especially  on  the  face  and 
mouth,  old  bone  injuries  necessitating  bone  grafts  and  repeated  operations,  old  ampu- 
tations and  artificial  limb  fitting  both  of. arms  and  legs" — ^these  conditions  mainly 
predominate  and  will  require  considerable  time  for  satisfactory  result. 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

The  hospital  program  for  the  future,  of  course,  must  needs  fill  the  inilit«ry  program 
in  so  far  as  caring  for  the  sick  of  the  active  Army,  which  may  be  authorized  Dy  Con- 
gress. However,  scarcelv  more  than  1  per  cent  of  this  Armv  will  find  its  way  into 
the  g[eneral  hospitals.  Therefore,  for  an  authorized  standing  Army  of  300,000,  general 
hospital  space  for  4,000  or  less  cases  would  be  sufficient,  but  there  remain  many  cases, 
the  result  of  the  war,  which  must  be  attended  to  to  the  point  of  maximum  improve- 
ment, at  which  time  they  are  discharged  from  the  service  completely  cured  or  with 
certain  disabilities.  The  latter  class,  if  they  so  elei't,  are  accepted  by  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance  for  further  attention. 

When  the  greatest  number  of  sick  and  wounded  had  been  returned  from  France 
*ud  were  under  treatment  in  the  United  States  there  were  43  general  hospitaln,  with 
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an  averafe  capacity  of  about  1,000  beds  each.  Since  that  time--  the  early  Hummer  of 
1919-Hdl  but  12  of  thef«  institutions  have  been  closed  by  reason  of  the  discharae  of 
patients.  The  hospitals  which  were  not  closed  were  pelected  to  remain  on  the  foflow- 
inR  considerations:  Adequate  care,  economy  in  national  wealth  (personnel,  money, 
and  material),  and  location.  These  remaining  hospitals  average  about  1,000  beds 
each,  and  are  located,  except  in  one  instance,  on  Goveniment-owned  property,  thus 
eliminating  high  rental,  claims,  etc.  As  far  as  possible,  also,  when  reouctions  were 
made  in  the  number  of  general  hospitals,  centers  of  population  w^ere  considered,  thus 
still  catering  as  much  as  possible  to  geographical  distribution  with  reference  to  the 
majority  of  the  patients'  homes.  Over  150,000  sick  and  wounded  were  returned 
from  France  to  the  United  States  and  have  been  treated  in  the  general  hospitals. 
There  remain  in  general  hospitals  to-day  9,808  cases,  of  which  6,000  are  so-called 
overseas  cases  and  do  not  pertain  to  the  reduced  Army  of  to-day. 

The  accompanying  blue-print  chart,  entitled  *' General  hospitals,"  shows  from 
January  2,  1918,  to  March  27,  1920,  the  capacity  for  patients  in  general  hospitals  and 
the  number  of  patients  in  general  hospitals  by  the  week.  A  casual  study  of  this  chart 
for  the  period  that  has  gone  by  enables  us  to  make  predictions  as  to  the  future.  How- 
ever, thl^se  predictions  must  be  premised  on  the  continuance  of  present  policies, 
both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  War  Department.  Such  a  prediction  in  tact  was 
made  on  Jime  30  last  and  was  laid  out  on  this  chart,  as  shown  by  the  yellow  line'. 
The  yellow  line  indicates  what  at  that  time  was  believed  to  be  the  probable  reduc- 
tion in  the  capacity  and  sick  in  general  hospitals  in  the  United  States.  The  predic- 
tion has  not  been  far  wrong.  However,  a  prediction  made  to-day  would  probably 
be  more  conservative  than  that  shown  by  the  yellow  line.  Probably  the  green  line, 
which  hafl  been  inserted  this  date,  can  be  followed  as  an  enlightened  guess  with  refer- 
ence to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  sick  in  our  general  hospitals.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  line  stops  at  4,000.  Since  there  can  be  no  reduction  below  that  number, 
as  that  is  the  number  of  i^ick  that  will  be  normally  present  in  the  then  remaining 
general  hospitals  for  a  permanent  Army  of  an  assumed  strength  of  300,000. 

Of  the  12  remaining  general  hospitals  present  to^ay,  five  are  to  continue  perma- 
nently for  the  .use  of  the  Army  and  seven  are  to  be  abandoned  as  the  decline  of  patients 
warrant's.  Three  will  probably  be  abandoned  before^  the  middle  of  the  (doming  summer. 
The  general  hc^itals  which  are  to  be  continued  permanently  are  as  foUow^s:  Walter 
**   ^  "^  •  ..  .    ^   ..  ^  ,^       .,    .  .  »T         General  Hos- 

General  Hos- 
general  hospitals 
prior  to  the  war. 

There  are  approximately  7,000  surgical  cases  now  being  treated  in  the  general  hos- 
pitals, the  lai^  majority  of  which  are  the  remaining  overseas  cases.  Of  theee,  old 
suppurating  wounds  complicated  by  oeteomyelitis  (bone  infection)  Constitute  the 
majority.  Lesions  of  the  peripheral  nerve,  amputation  cases,  and  maxillo-fadal, 
mainly  compose  the  others. 

Up  to  March  1,  1920,  there  were  4,116  amputation  cases  cared  for  in  the  hospitals 
in  the  United  States;  3,778  of  these  have  been  discharged  on  S.  (\  D.  and  are  being 
cared  for  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk.  Of  the  total  of  338  remaining  in  hospital  on 
March  1,  248  had  been  fitted  with  their  temporary  artificial  limbs  and  90  remained 
to  be  fitted.  The  majority  of  these  cases  were  cured  when  the^  left  the  hospital, 
w&e  fitted  with  a  temporary  artificial  limb  which  they  had  been  trained  to  use,  in 
structed  in  the  care  of  the  stump  and  in  caring  for  their  artificial  limb.  The  perma- 
neiit  artificial  limb  is  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  after  a  varying  period 
which  is  required  for  the  stump  to  shrink  before  accurate  adjustment  can  be  made. 
A  limited  number  of  these  cases  were  discharged  at  their  own  request  before  they 
were  entirely  cured  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  apply  immediately  to 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  for  further  treatment.  Amputation  cases  are  being  cared 
for  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  at  l^tterman  General  Hospital,  at  General 
Hoepit&l  No.  6,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  and  at  General  Hospital  No.  28,  Fort  Sheridan, 

There  have  been  approximately  4,000  cases  of  peripheral  nerve  injury  admitted 
to  the  hospitals.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  these  cases  have  been  discharged. 
These  are  the  cases  wnich  require  the  most  prolonged  hospitalization,  the  paralysis 
of  the  member  being  frequently  associated  with  bone  infection  and  operative  inter- 
ference can  not  be  resorted  to  until  the  bone  infection  Ib  entirely  cleared  up.  It  Ib 
estimated  that  30  per  cent  of  these  cases  will  require  treatment  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  peripheral  nerve  cases  are  being  cared  for  at  Walter  Re^l  General  Hos- 
pital, Takoma  Park,  D.  C;  Letterman  General  Hospital,  San  Frandsco,  Calif.;  Gen- 
eral Hospital  No.  2,  Fort  McHenry,  Md.;  General  Hospital  No.  6,  Fort  McPherson, 
Oa.;  General  Hosmtal  No*  28,  Fort  Sheridan,  III.;  General  Hospital  No.  41,  Fox 
Hills,  N.  Y.;  and  Base  Hospital,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 
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Of  the  maxillo-facial  cases  there  have  been  approximately  400  admitted  to  hospitalB. 
There  are  at  present  remaining  on  hand  about  200  of  these  cases,  many  of  whom  have 
been  subjected  to  repeated  operations  for  the  most  hideous  deformities  of  the  face 
and  head  resulting  from  gunshot  wound.  Remarkable  results  have  been  obtained. 
Practically  none  of  these  cases  have  been  dischai^d  before  the  maximum  deme  of 
improvement  has  been  obtained.  The  maxillo-facial  cases  are  being  treated  at  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C;  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio:  and  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  Mo. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  remaining  half  out  of  the  hospital?  by  the 
Ist  of  July,  1921. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  best  forecast  we  can  make  would  be  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  very  statement  will  lead  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  are  hospitals  so  evacuated  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
may  be  some  process  of  centralization  so  as  to  relieve  the  Government, 
perhaps,  of  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  some  of  those  hospitals. 

Col.  Wolfe.  As  rapidly  as  the  number  of  patients  have  decreased, 
the  number  of  hospitals  has  decreased  also.  We  started  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  as  I  remember  it,  with  27  hospitals:  we  have  12 
to-day,  and  we  anticipate  that  2  or  3,  maybe  4,  ot  those  will  be  out 
before  Jime. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  somebody  may  ask  a  Question  like  thb,  for 
instance:  In  the  attempt  to  centralize  what  is  the  general  policy  with 
regard  to  such  patients  as  may  still  remain  in  any  one  of  the  hospitals 
that  it  is  expected  to  closet  Somebody  wiU  raise  the  question  of 
humanity  and  the  treatment  of  those  folks  and  whether  they  ought  to 
be  moved  or  not,  and  so  forth,  and  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  answer 
that. 

Col.  Wolfe.  None  of  them  will  be  moved,  who  are  not  fit  to  be 
moved. 

Further,  for  your  information,  when  a  hospital  is  being  closed  and 
it  is  impossible,  or  seems  impossible,  to  transfer  a  patient^which  has 
very  seldom  happened,  by  the  way — arrangements  are  made  with  a 
local  hospital  to  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  answers  that. 

Col.  Wolfe.  In  that  event,  however,  the  probabilities  are  that 
they  would  be  discharged  by  the  militarv  service  and  taken  over  by 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  but  tnev  would  not  be  discharged 
imtil  full  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance  to  taKe  them  the  minute  we  drop  them. 

The  Chairman.  Along  that  line.  Colonel,  I  have  had  some  letters 
from  soldiers  who  were  dischai^ed  from  the  military  hospitals  and 
put  into  Public  Health  hospitals.  What  was  the  reason  for  that 
change  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  answer  in  general,  not  knowing  the  particular 
cases,  would  be  that  so  far  as  we  could  foresee  in  the  military  service, 
they  could  not  get  any  better.  Under  the  working  agreement  that 
we  started  in  at  the  beginning  of  1919  such  cases  would  normally  be 
discharged  from  the  Army  into  the  Public  Health  or  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  control.  So  long  as  we  can  do  them  any  good,  if  there  be 
a  chance  for  them  to  improve,  they  are  not  discharged  unless  they  ask 
to  be  released. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  some  of  the  letters  that  I  have  received 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  complaint  that  they  were  not  desirous  of  con* 
tinning  in  the  Public  Health  hospitals,  but  they  were  inclined  to 
continue  longer  in  the  medical  hospitals. 
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Col.  WoLFC.  Did  such  letters  indicate  that  the  writers  had  that 
opinion  before  they  left  the  military  hospital  and  went  into  the 
Pobtic  Health? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  can  not  recall. 

Col.  Wolfe.  May  I  suggest  that  a  number  of  men  have  gone  out 
because  of  the  lai^er  salary,  the  larger  remuneration  or  compensation 
that  comes  to  them  when  the^^  are  discharged  from  the  military  serv- 
ice and  they  go  into  the  Public  Health  hospital  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  now.  of  patients. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Exactly,  sir;  but  please  remember  that  when  a  man 
is  discharged  and  comes  under  tne  compensation  of  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Act,  he  gets  $80  a  month;  whereas  in  the  military  service 
he  sets  only  $30. 

Mr.  McExNZiE.  That  is,  if  he  is  a  private  1 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  wnere  the  difference  comes  in. 
He  sets  the  same  treatment — ^that  is,  he  gets  the  treatment  in  the 
Pubuc  Health  hospital  under  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance, 
but  he  also  gets  compensation  of  $80  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  But  then,  why  should  a  man  who  is  put  in  that 
position  complain  of  that  1 

Col.  Wolfe.  Human  nature. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  human  nature  to  find  fault. 

Mr.  McEuBNZiE.  Isn't  it  true,  however,  that  an  officer  for  instance, 
of  the  grade  of  captain,  who  was  in  a  military  hospital  and  was  dis- 
charged from  the  service  and  then  went  over  to  a  Public  Health 
hospital  under  the  War  Risk  Bureau,  would  not  receive  as  much 
compensation  as  he  did  while  he  was  still  holding  his  commission  in 
the  military  hospital  ? 

CoL  Wolfe.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  MgKenzik.  Then  he  would  have  grounds  for  complauit. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Under  the  compensation  part  of  the  Sweet  Act 
I  believe  he  gets  $80  the  same  as  a  private,  whereas  when  he  was  in 
the  military  service,  if  he  were  a  captain,  he  would  get  $200  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases 
now?  Of  course,  when  we  entered  the  war  and  men  were  cidled  in 
the  draft,  it  was  found,  I  think,  under  the  first  figures  that  weregiven 
to  this  committee,  that  271  men  in  every  thousand  were  afmcted 
with  some  form  or  other  of  venereal  disease.  What  do  you  find  to 
be  the  condition  to-day  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Well,  the  incidence  of  venereal  disease  in  the  Army 
is  very  low  now.     The  last  report  was  50  per  1,000. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  per  thousand  as  against  271  when  we  got 
into  the  war  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  do  not  discharge  a  man  who  has  venereal 
disease  until  he  is  fully  cured,  do  you  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Not  uiuess  he  be  discharged  under  the  same  condition 
that  the  other  man  is,  into  a  Public  Iiealth  hospital.  That,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  not  been  done.  When  discharged,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  determined  by  all  examinations,  these  men  were  not  actively 
canable  of  transmitting  any  disease. 

MT,  Greene.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suggest,  Colonel,  that  this  brings 
this  whole  question  of  medical  treatment — this  brings  up  a  somewhat 
sensitive  matter  that  we  may  expect  to  hear  some  testimony  about  on 
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the  floor,  and  if  in  the  preparation  of  this  data,  which  is  to  be  inserted 
in  your  hearing,  you  can  anticipate  some  of  those  more  or  less  popular 
charges  and  supply  us  the  data  that  will  enable  us  to  answer  the 
questions  intelligently,  it  would  be  a  great  service. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Would  you  suggest  some  heading  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  We  have  sketched  it  roughly  now,  but  your  long 
experience  as  a  medical  man  will  tell  you  where  complaint  is  likely 
to  come  from,  of  course. 

1.  The  incidence  of  venereal  disease  among  men  brought  in  by  the  draft  was  very 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  was  actually  about  3  per  cent  among  white  men  and  about 
20  per  cent  among  negroes,  as  is  shown  in  the  reprints  wluch  are  here  available 
(Statistics  of  venereal  diseases  in  the  Army  in  1918). 

2.  The  incidence  of  venereal  disease  in  the  Army  is  now  quite  low  and  has  for 
several  weeks  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  cases  per  1 ,000  men  per  annum,  a  rate 
half  of  what  prevailed  in  the  Army  in  the  United  States  for  five  years  before  the  war. 

3.  Men  are  dischaiiged  from  the  Army  before  they  are  finally  and  completely  cured 
of  venereal  disease,  but  this  occurs  inlfequeritly  and  those  infrequent  instances  are 
unavoidable  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Venereal  disease  niay  last  for  years,  despite  treatment.  During  the  demobi- 
lization period  it  was  ordered  that  men  should  not  be  discharged  until  cured.  Inas- 
much as  cure  is  not  to  be  determined  exactly  in  all  cases,  that  was  interpreted  to  mean 
apparent  cure,  freedom  from  infectious  lesions;  but  men  were  warned  as  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  recurrence,  the  danger  of  marriage,  and  the  necessity,  especially  in  ca0cs 
of  syphilis,  for  crontinidng  treatment. 

At  that  time  it  was  possible  to  hold  a  man  until  he  was  apparently  cured  because 
he  was  in  for  the  emergency,  and  it  was  the  right  of  the  Executive  to  determine  when 
that  emergency  was  ended.  However,  the  present  Army  is  composed  of  men  who 
enlisted  for  definite  periods;  the  enlistment  paper  is  in  effect  a  contract  between 
each  of  these  men  and  the  Government.  The  lapse  of  time  determines  when  the 
enlistment  should  terminate  and  the  Government  has  contracted  to  free  the  man  at 
that  time. 

If,  when  the  time  arrived,  he  had  smallpox  or  diphtheria,  there  would  be  justifi- 
cation for  holding  him,  because  his  discharge  would  constitute  a  menace  to  the  public. 
The  fact  that  he  has  venereal  disease  is  not  a  similar  justification,  because  his  venereal 
disease  does  not  constitute  a  menace  to  others  except  in  the  event  that  he  misbehaves 
himself  and  voluntarily  acts  in  violation  of  the  law  and  against  the  public  welfare. 
To  hold  him  because  of  the  existence  of  venereal  disease  would  be  to  assume  that 
he  would  so  act,  and  it  is  not  thought  that  the  assumption  that  a  man  will  misbehave 
is  a  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  Government  in  breaking  its  contract  with  him. 

It  is  therefore  the  custom  to  discharge  men  with  venereal  disease  when  their  enlist- 
ments expire,  unless  their  physical  condition  is  such  that  they  could  not  properly 
care  for  themsleves  when  discharged. 

[Reprinted  from  the  liilitary  Surgeon  for  March,  1920.] 
STATISTICS  OP  VENEREAL  DISEABE  IN  THE  ARMY   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN   1918. 

By  Col.  P.  M.  Ashbum.  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army. 

[With  twomiutrations.] 

] .  The  following  basic  facts  upon  which  my  computations  and  deductions  are  based 
are  from  the  official  sources  indicated  in  the  footnotes: 


« 


(a)  Mean  strength  of  army  in  United  Statee »  1, 381, 429 

Mean  strength  of  whites  in  United  States,  per  cent .    92 

Mean  strength  of  negroes  in  United  States,  per  cent 8 

(6)  Total  number  of  venereal  cases  in  United  States  in  1918 -  196, 008 

Total  number  of  venereal  caf^es  in  whites 1 23, 023 

Total  number  of  venereal  cases  in  nejJToes 72, 985 

1  Report  of  Surgeon  Qenenl,  1919,  Table  4,  Vol.  1,  p.  60.    '  Idem.,  Table  516,  p.  962. 
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(f)  Incrementfi — white: 

Draft  to  September » 1,097,673 

Draft  October  and  November ^  127, 283 

Voluntary  enlistments •  199, 089 

Total  white  increment 2, 024, 045 

Nejrro: 

Draft  to  September 318,744 

Draft  October  and  November •  6,  884 

Kuliatmenti*  uegliirible  *  and  * 

Total  nepro  increment 325,  628 

Total  white  and  colored  increments , 2, 349,  673 

(ff)  Rate  of  venereal  infection  found  in  incoming  men,  5.669  per  cent.'  This 
rate  applied  to  intake  shows  133,203  cases  introduced  from  civil  life,  which  leaves 
62.805  cases  which  were  developed  after  enlistment. 

(f)  For  five  years  (1912-1916)  before  the  war  the  rates  for  white  and  colored  trooxw 
stationed  in  the  United  States  averaged  93  and  105  respectively  per  1,000  men  per 
annum.'  '  * 

(V>nsidering  the  great  restrictions  placed  upon  drink  and  prostitution  within  5 
and  later  10  miles  of  camps  in  1918,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  ttiat  the  rates  for  new 
cases  after  entry  into  the  service  were  equal  for  that  year. 

(f)  The  increment  by  months  were  as  follows,  so  nearly  as  I  can  determine. 


January 

Fabmary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

An^ttt 

Saptaniboi' 

October  and  Noramber 


White. 


64,513 
101,736 
120,072 
104,177 
307,025 
288,075 
348,416 
200,820 
108,153 
127,283 


Colored. 


8,241 

•28,680 

•33,365 

•0S2 

41,540 

71,760 

83,707 

50,461 

6,804 


•  Same  as  soaroes  *  and «. 

2.  Deductions, — ^The  incidence  rate  (62,805  cases  in  mean  strength  of  1,381.429) 
was  45.46  per  1.000  per  annum. 

Eight  per  cent  of  this  was  negro»5,024  negro  cases  developed  in  Ber\dce. 

Ninety- two  per  cent  of  this  was  white=57,781  white  cases  developed  in  service. 

One  hundred  and  twenty. three  thousand  and  twenty- three  minus  57,781  equals 
65.242  white  cases  brought  in  from  civil  life  by  2,023,945  men,  giving  infection  rate 
of  3.22  per  cent. 

Seventy- two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  minus  5,024  equals  ()7,961 
negro  cases  brought  in  from  civil  life  by  325,548  men.  giving  an  infection  rate  of  20.87 
per  cent. 

3.  An  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  sending  men  with  venereal  disease  to  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  While  not  wholly  successful,  it  was  sufficiently  so  to  elimi- 
nate from  practical  consideration  the  influence  of  introduced  cases  upon  the  incidence 
rate.  No  men  were  taken  into  the  army  after  November  11 ,  1918,  and  from  that  date 
onward  the  United  States  rate  should  have  been  no  more  influenced  by  imported 
cases  than  was  that  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

The  American  Expeditionary  Forces  cases  were  reported  upon  a  basis  of  inspections 
and  involved  little  duplication. 

The  United  States  cases  were  reported  as  sick  and  probably  contained  more  dupli- 
cations, but  the  rates  at  home  and  abroad  were  probably  not  far  apart. 

4.  There  is  appended  hereto  a  chart  showing  the  weekly  reported  incidence  of 
venereal  disease  m  the  United  States  and  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  the 


•  Table  20— Perramiel  Statistics  Reuort  A-14,  Sept.  1, 1018.    Statistics  Branch.  Qeneral  Staff. 

•  Report  of  Surgeon  Oeneral.  1010,  Statistical  Tables,  Vol.  I,  Nativity  Table,  Table  1,  p.  II. 
» SeoioDd  Report  of  Proyost  Marshal  Qeneral,  Table  70. 

•  Same  source  as  for  white. 

f  Statistical  DiTision,  Surgeon  General's  Office. 

•  Reports  of  Surgeon  Oeneral  1013  to  1017. 
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rates  being  expresBed  as  annual  rates  per  thousand  men,  figured  on  the  basis  of  cases 
reported  for  each  week  shown.  It  is  thought  that  the  facts  and  deductions  set  forth 
above  make  this  chart  much  more  comprehensible  than  it  is  alone. 

5.  Chart  No.  2  is  submitted  as  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  estimates.  The  solid 
line  shows  the  calculated  numbers  of  venereal  cases  for  the  various  months.  The 
broken  line  shows  the  cases  actually  placed  on  sick  report.  The  discrepancies  are 
thought  to  be  explained  fully  by  the  constant  and  almost  inevitable  delay  in  getting 
cases  on  to  sick  report. 

6.  In  1918  there  were  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  Marine  Corps 
302,584  *  men  free  from  venereal  disease,  the  venereal  infections  being  cause  for  re- 
jection from  enlistment  and  actually  causing  the  rejections  *  of  15.31  per  thousand 
applicants  for  the  Navy,  8.98  per  thousand  for  the  Naval  Reserve  and  6.16  per  thou- 
sand for  the  Marine  Corps.  The  very  large  majwliy  of  men  so  rejected  were  caught 
in  the  draft  and  taken  into  the  Army,  further  increasing  the  infection  rate  therein. 
Only  1  per  cent  of  naval  enlistments  were  colored  men. 

7.  OmcbmoM, — (a)  The  incidence  rate  of  venereal  disease  developed  after  entry 
into  the  Army  among  men  in  the  United  States  in  1918  was  about  45  per  1,000  per 
annum. 

(6)  The  proportion  of  Class  A  men  (in  the  draft  sense)  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
ana  31  years  uid  of  the  white  race  who  were  found  infected  with  venereal  disease  at 
the  time  of  their  entrv  into  the  service  was  (including  naval  and  marine  enlistments) 
less  than  3  per  cent.*^ 

(c)  The  proportion  of  negroes  of  similar  age  and  class  so  infected  was  above  20  per 
cent.'® 

Weekly  report  of  venereal  dxHtue  among  troops  in  the  United  States  for  week  ending  Mot . 

19y  19X0.    , 


Dcpartmtnti  and  IndepexideiLt 
ststkma. 


Northeastern  Department 

Santern  Department 

Soatbeastem  Department, 

Central  Department , 

Soathem  Department. 

Western  Depariment. 

Air  Service 

Arsenals 

Beeruit  depots 

Hospitals 

Ports  of  embarkation 

All  others 

Total 


New 
oases 

reported 
in  week. 

Strength 

of  troops 

reported 

on. 

Bate  per 
1,000  per 
annum. 

5 

6,287 

49.3 

20 

25,321 

41.8 

30 

18,689 

83.4 

31 

25,712 

62.6 

38 

37,007 

53.2 

e 

11,674 

26.7 

1 

1,457 

35.6 

10 

2,929 

177.6 

9 

6,604 

7a  8 

11 

11,441 

49.9 

0 

1,897 

ao 

6 

9,063 

34.4 

167 

156,641 

55.4 

Remarlcs. 


1  station  not  reported. 

2  stations  not  raported. 


Do. 

1  station  not  reported. 

Do. 

2  stations  not  reported. 

Do. 


05.2  per  cent  of  all  stations  in  United 
States  Included  in  report. 


Note. — ^AU  data  obtained  from  weekly  reports  called  for  by  G.  0.  135,  W.  D.,  1919. 
By  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General: ' 

P.  M.  ASHBURN, 

Colonely  Medical  Corps.  United  States  Army, 

Chief  Div.  of  Venereal  Disease  Control. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  Isn't  it  your  understanding,  Colonel,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  declaration  of  peace,  within  a  certain  specified  time  limit, 
all  the  temporary  officers  now  in  hospitals  would  have  to  be  dis- 
charged ? 

Col.  Wolf.  It  is  my  understanding,  that  under  the  terms  of  the  act 
calling  the  troops  into  service,  within  four  months  following  tiie 
proclamation  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  all  have  to  be  demobuized. 

*  Second  Report  of  Provost  Marshal  General.  Table  70. 
'  Statement  from  office  cd  Surgeon  Ooieral  of  Navy. 

i«  In  general  these  figures  relate  to  di«ea!K  detected  by  clinical  examinations  without  the  aid  of  routine 
Wassermann  tests  or  sunllar  diagnostic  refinement. 
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I  don't  know  whether  there  has  been  any  amendment  to  take  care  of 
patients  who  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  or  whether 
that  act  could  be  construed  otherwise  than  as  imposing  an  absolute 
mandate  to  dischai^e  them. 

Mr.  McEenzis.  Just  one  other  question  that  will  connect  up  with 
some  of  your  testimony  in  connection  with  those  exhibits. 

How  many,  if  any,  of  the  hospitals  operated  by  you  or  your  depart- 
ment, are  leased  t  And  if  you  can  put  that  into  the  hearing,  showing 
the  number  owned  and  the  number  leased,  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
YOU  do  it. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  in  the  main  without 
deferring,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  Very  well^ 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  hospitd  at  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore,  was  taken 
over  from  the  Immieration  Service.  The  hospital  at  Fox  Hills, 
Staten  Island,  is  on  Teased  ^ound,  but  in  Grovemment  buildings. 
The  hospital  at  Oteen,  N.  C,  is  a  Oovemment-owned  hospital. 

The  Chaibman.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  about  that 
Oteen  hospital. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  an  investigation  made  of  the  conditions  there  t 

Col.  Wolfe.  Quite  recently;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  the  complaints  substantiated  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  have  not  seen  the  inspector's  report,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  do  not  knowpersonally  what  the  outcome  of  it  was.  The  inspection 
hasjust  been  fmished. 

Tne  Chaibman.  I  received  a  j^eat  many  telegrams  at  one  time 
about  the  condition  of  that  hospital. 

Mr.  Dent.  So  did  I. 

The  Chaibman.  And  I  would  like  to  have  the  information  for  the 
use  of  the  committee,  because  we  will  probably  be  asked  on  the  floor 
about  it. 

Col.  Wolfe.  If  I  may,  I  will  have  the  Surgeon  General  transmit 
that  to  you. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well,  that  will  be  very  helpful,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Dent.  Right  in  that  connection,  I  have  had  a  great  many 
complaints  about  the  hospital  mvself,  and  among  other  things  I 
remember,  if  I  recall  correctly — it  nas  been  some  time  ago — an  order 
was  issuea  discharging  men  who  were  incurable,  but  those  who  had  a 
prospect  of  being  cured,  they  kept  in  the  hospital.  Is  there  anything 
m  that? 

Col.  Wolfe.  That  is  just  in  keeping  with  what  I  said  a  few  minutes 
ago,  that  we  keep  a  man  under  military  medical  attention  so  long  as 
it  is  possible  to  ao  him  any  good;  hut  it  we  can't  do  him  any  good,  it 
was  Delieved  that  the  care  of  such  a  man  should  be  cnargeaole 
against  other  funds  than  those  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Dent.  Then  he  was 'not  absolutely  turned  out  to  graze,  so  to 
speak  i 

Col.  Wolfe.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Dent.  But  ne  was  turned  over  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
under  the  War  Risk  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  think  that  is  quite  important  because  I  have  had  a 
great  many  complaints  along  that  line. 
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Col.  Wolfe.  I  think  I  can  say  to  you  that  if  a  man  is  not  incapaci- 
tated, if  he  can  take  care  of  himself,  he  is  discharged  and  allowed  to 
apply  in  person  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance;  but  if  he  be 
incapacitated  so  that  he  can  not  take  care  of  himself,  can  not  travel 
alone  en*  anything  of  that  sort,  arrangements  are  made  with  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  for  his  a^lmission  to  a  hospital  before 
anything  is  done  for  his  discharge  at  the  hospital  in  which  he  is 
bemg  treated.  Then,  take  it  in  the  case  of  the  insane — I  am  bringing 
this  up  as  it  is  a  concrete  example — all  the  papers  are  made  out  for 
the  man's  discharge;  he  is  sent  with  an  attendant  to  the  hospital  to 
which  he  is  to  be  admitted,  and  the  moment  he  gets  there  and  is 
signed  for  by  the  attendant  of  the  other  hospital,  his  discharge  is 
effected. 

Mr.  Dent.  But  he  is  not  absolutely  turned  adrift  i 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir;  most  assuredly  not. 

Mr.  Fields.  In  effect,  it  is  really  a  transfer  from  the  military 
hospital  to  the  Public  Health  hospital. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir;  like  a  transfer  of  funds,  you  might  say. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  proceeds  on  the  theory,  then,  that  military 
apnropriations  are  prospectively  for  keeping  men  in  the  service  who 
iinll  be  of  themselves  of  some  service  to  it,  and  that  when  they  reach 
the  stage  in  which  that  money  can  not  be  appropriated  with  that 
anticipation,  then  they  are  transferred  to  what  might  be  said  to  be 
the  war  relief  or  pension  status? 

Col.  Wolfe^.  Yes^ir;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  continue  the  naming  of  the  other 
stations^that  you  were  ^ving  wHen  wo  interrupted  you  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  hospital  at  Fort  McPherson,  Atlanta,  is  a  military 
post,  Government  owned.  The  hospitals  at  Fort  Sheridan,  111,,  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  are  also 
Government  owned  institutions. 

A  fair  number  of  patients  are  being  treated  in  the  hospital  at 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  which  we  have  not  listed  here  as  a  general 
hospital,  and  which  is  also  a  Government  institution. 

The  hospital  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  is  a  military  hospital — 
that  is,  it  is  Government  owned. 

The  hospital  at  Denver,  Colo.,  another  tuberculosis  hospital.  No. 
21^s  Government  owned. 

The  hospital  at  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  the  original  tuberculosis 
hospital,  is  also  Government  owned. 

The  hospital  at  Fort  Bhss,  Tex.,  which  is  taking  care  of  purely 
border  worlc,  is  Government  owned.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Letter- 
man  Hospital  at  San  Francisco. 

I  came  near  forgetting  the  one  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  which  is  on  a  reser- 
vation transferred  to  us  from  the  Indian  Service.  So  that  there  is 
only  one  that  is,  strictly  speaking,  in  any  way  leased,  and  that  is 
No.  41,  which  is,  as  near  as  I  can  recall,  a  place  where  the  land  is 
leased.  Fox  Hills,  Staten  Island,  but  the  buildings  are  owned  by  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Walter  Reed,  here  in  Washington? 

Col.  Woi-FE.  I  forgot  that.  That  is  also  Government  owned 
entirely. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  are  out  there,  now? 
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Col.  Wolfe.  The  report  for  March,  1919,  shows  1,303  remaining. 
Fort  Sheridan  had  1,717:  Fox  Hills  1,015. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  Letterman  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Letterman  has  775;  Fort  Bayard,  220;  Hot  Springs, 
31;  Fort  McHenry,  991;  Fort  McPherson,  728;  Oteen,  604;  (Jarlisle, 
486;  Fort  Sam  Houston,  537;  and  Fort  Bliss,  321.  Those  are  the 
big  hospitals. 

Mr.  IIcKenzie.  Is  the  Government  taking  cai'e  of  the  laundrv 
at  Walter  Eeed  Hospital  now  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  a  year 
ago  about  that. 

Col.  Wolfe.  All  laundry — that  is,  all  the  laundry  of  all  patients  at 
all  hospitals — is  being  taken  care  of  by  the  Government,  and  recently 
steps  are  being  taken  to  launder  the  linen  and  dry-clean  the  outer 
garments  furnished  by  the  Government  for  all  enlisted  men,  well 
or  ill. 

Mr.  Greene.  Colonel,  this  question  is  too  broad  probably  to  per- 
mit of  a  yes-or-no  answer,  or  giving  it  very  definitely  just  now,  but 
naturally  enough  in  the  minds  of  folks  here  who  are  going  to  meet 
this  appropriation  probably  from  year  to  year  there  will  be  a  desire 
to  know  approximately  about  how  many  men  we  can  anticipate  will 
eventually  find  their  way  into  the  War  Risk  Insurance  provisions 
for  maintenance  or  care  as  a  result  of  the  gradual  evacuation  of  these 
hospitals^  so  that  we  can  perhaps  estimate  in  a  sense  about  the  stand- 
ing annual  appropriations  on  tne  average  for  those  in  the  near  future. 
Have  you  anything  that  is  prepared  that  you  can  give  us  a  very 
definite  figure  on  that  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  have  not  to-day:  no,  sir. 

May  I  ask  a  question,  in  preparing  this  information  for  you, 
whether  you  refer  to  the  wounded — that  is,  the  casualties  of  the 
Great  War,  or  to  the  continuing  casualties  which  are  going  to  occur 
in  the  existing  army  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  No,  not  the  peace  time  establishment;  just  what 
we  may  expect  as  the  result  of  the  war.  Those  who  have  been  returned 
already  from  the  hospitals  and  probably  will  soon  find  their  way  into 
that  provision  of  law — ^just  a  rough  estimate. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  think  that  will  be  fairly  well  covered 'by  the  data 
that  you  desire  regarding  the  number  of  wounded  who  are  likely  to 
become  permanent  charge. 

Mr,  Greene.  We  have  got  that  already  1 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes;  I  will  give  that. 

Discharged  ott  8urgeo7^'8  certificate  of  disability. 

Apr.  6  to  Dec.  31,  1917 15,69» 

Leading  cauwfl: 

TuberculoHW 3, 676 

Organic  diseu^e  of  the  heart 1 ,  433 

Pes  planus 1, 394 

Mental  deficiency 1, 041 

Epilepsy 655 

Gonococcufl  infection 328 
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Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1918,  battle  traumatismB  not  included 116, 373 

Leading  causes: 

Tuberculosifl 10, 293 

Mental  deficiency 8, 251 

Valvular  heut  disease 7, 454 

Gonococcus  infection 6, 358 

Pe^  planus 5, 791 

Epilepsy 4,009 

Jan.  1  to  Feb.  29,  1920«  including  battle  tiaumatLsms: 

Ophthalmological 642 

Oto-laryngological 622 

Cardio-vascular 1, 447 

Neuro  psychiatric 3, 547 

Tuberculosis 3, 432 

Orthopedic • 5, 037 

General  suxgical  and  skin 3, 140 

Venereal 269 

Miscellaneous 3, 909 

22,045 

Total  di<^!hai^e8  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability 153, 117 

Discharged  at  camps  with  disability,  but  not  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  dis- 
ability, not  classified 166,089 

Total  reported  with  disabilities 319, 206 

As  a  matter  of  interest  and  as  showing  the  nature  and  clasbification  of  the  dis- 
abilities of  these  166,089  ca^es,  may  be  cited  the  report  of  the  examining  board  at 
Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  where  a  sli^^tly  greater  number  of  men  were  demobilized  than  at 
any  other  camp.  This  board  examined.for  demobilization  291,709  enlisted  men  and 
22,846  officers,  and  referred  to  the  board  of  review  for  estimating  the  degree  of  dis- 
abili^  21,147  enlisted  men  and  1,109  ofllcer)),  a  total  of  22,256. 

The  number  of  classes  of  cases  referred  to  the  board  of  review  weare  as  follows: 

Gunshot  wounds  of  arms,  714;  gunshot  wounds  of  legs,  942;  gunshot  wounds  of 
hands,  482;  gunshot  wounds  of  feet,  180;  gunshot  wounds  of  chest,  145;  gunshot  woundi< 
of  abdomen,  58;  gunshot  wounds  of  spine,  84;  gunshot  wounds  of  heaa  and  neck,  183; 
gunshot  wounds  of  shoulder,  208;  gunshot  woimds  and  injury  to  eye  (this  includes 
all  injuries  to  eye  that  caused  the  loss),  53;  bronchitis,  1,021;  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
85;  otitis  media,  chronic  catarrahal,  535;  hernia,  ventral,  14;  hernia,  inguinal,  190; 
nephritis,  3. 

Of  this  number,  there  were  cases  having  10  per  cent  and  less  than  25  per  cent  disa- 
bility, 2,006;  25  per  cent  and  less  than  50  per  cent  disability,  487;  50  per  cent  and 
less  than  75  per  cent  disability,  170;  75  per  cent  and  over  in  disability,  24. 

The  Chairman.  Colondi  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  into  the 
hearing  the  segregation  of  the  amount,  the  total  amount,  so  that  you 
can  cover,  for  instance,  every  item  for  the  manufacture  and  purchase 
of  medical  and  hospital  supplies,  including  disinfectants,  how  much 
vou  want  for  that,  and  how  much  for  transports,  how  much  for 
laimdry  work,  for  enlisted  men,  for  nurses,  for  patients  in  the  hospitals, 
and  supplies  required;  amoimt  for  mosquito  destruction  in  and  about 
the  miutarv  posts  in  the  Canal  Zone — take  the  entire  paragraph  and 
segregate  the  amount  into  the  smaUer  unit  so  that  we  can  state  to  the 
House  and  to  the  committee  just  exactly  what  amount  you  are  asking 
for  each  item.    Can  that  be  done? 

Col.  Wolfe.  We  had  that  originallj  prepared.  I  was  confronted 
day  before  yesterday  with  the  necessity  of  revising  the  requirement 
on  an  entirely  different  basis  and  I  am  a  little  confused  to-day  by 
trying  to  convert  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  had  asked  the  War  Department  for  a  pay- 
estimate  on  the  basis  of  175,000  men;  also  on  200,000  men;  and 
also  on  225,000  men.  Now,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  segregate 
this  $6,000,000  total  into  subdivisions  based  on  those  three  estimates 
of  men — enlisted  men  ? 
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Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  already  been  doing  some  figuring 
on  that.  X 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  understand  you  will  put  that  into  the 
record? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  will  put  that  in;  yes,  sir. 

Eitimau  of  the  requirements  far  Medical  and  Eoepitcd  Department^  fiucal  year  19tl. 


Item. 


DrnigB,  cbmricato,  md  reagtnta 

Surgteil  dnnBiiigi 

Surgical  instarumeiits 

Laboratory 

Dental 

X-ray 

VeterH^y 

HoqilCal  mmitiire  sad  equipment 

If  isceUaneoiu  hospital  supplies 

Field  equipment  and  supplies 

Miscellaneous  articles  (impossible  to  estimate) 

drdian  personnel  at  iteneral  hospitals 

dvilian  personnel  at  base  hospitals 

Civfllan  personnel  at  supply  (lepots 

CivSlian  personnel  at  otner  posts  and  stations^ 

ClffliAn,  madical,  vaterlnary,  and  dental  attendance. 

Laandiy 

Sahrarsan  and  otber  arseBioals 

BfcdoglcalB  and  suppttei  for  preparation  of  vaodnes. . 

BoalEB.nMdkal  journals,  and  FKnlnts 

"lee  lor  ooctipatianal  and  pnysJotherajy 

paedteandproettafltloaiyplianoeB 

Pitotny  and  btndinf 

Om  and  euetricityfor  mi  Uklibiniiiiml  .1  [I'.l'.V.'.'. 
Fldllppines 

Basiatt  


Strength. 


175,000 


$47,006 

23,746 

12,625 

36,125 

25,021 

47,400 

7,157 

108,526 

18,473 

18,000 

53,734 

1,516,410 

68,130 

400,470 

280,000 

120,000 

•16, 8M 

27,116 

20,000 

37; 750 

45,620 

7^600 

2,500 

2,600 

2,500 

50,000 

73,000 

10,000 

30,000 

4,300,000 


200,000 


153,810 
27,182 
14,888 
41,854 
20,678 
54,364 
8,103 

230,302 

21,147 

21,646 

61,511 

1,526,410 

68,iao 

400.470 

804,175 

120,000 

1,084,870 

30,340 

28,000 

37^700 

61,845 

7880 

3,800 

3,800 

50,000 

73,000 

ia,ooo 

80,000 
4,4S6»000 


325,000 


$60,614 

80,610 

16,161 

46,588 

38,425 

61,288 

0,220 

248,260 

23,821 

24,388 

60,288 

1,536,410 

68,130 

400,470 

310,380 

130,080 

1,153, 64ft 

33,888 

34,000 

i^ 

^888 
3800 
31888 

50|oS 
73,080 

io;o88 

30,080 
4,660,000 


nil 
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Additional  paif  in  lieu  of  rationB  and  lodgings  at  fSi.SO  a  month.    Fehmxxry^  19S0J 


Stationa. 


General  hospitals: 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Walter  Reed,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C 

No.  2,  Fort  McHenry.  Md 

No.  6,  Fort  MoPherson,  Ga 

No.  19,  Oteen,  N.  C 

No.  21,  Denver,  t^olo 

No.  28,  Fort  Sheridan,  111 

No.  31,  Carlisle,  Pa 

No.  41,  Fox  Hills.  N.  Y 


Total 

Base  hospitals:  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex 

Recruit  depots:  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio 

Laboratories:  Eastern  Department,  Now  York  City. 


RECAPITUL«TIOK. 


General  hospitals, 
Base  hospitals . . . . 
Recruit  depots.., 
laboratories 


Grand  total. 


Dieti- 
tians. 


5 

12 

5 


22 


22 


22 


Labonir 
technfe. 


2 
2 


1 
2 


Recon- 

stnictioQ 

aids. 


94 

140 

100 

4 

5 

11 

180 

2 

144 


098 

19 

1 


008 

19 

1 


718 


723 

19 

1 

2 


723 

19 

1 

2 


745 


Total 

Yeasty 

number. 

cost. 

101 

175,750 

154 

115,500 

113 

84,750 

4 

3,000 

5 

3,750 

11 

8,250 

187 

140,260 

2 

1,500 

140 

109,500 

542.250 

14,250 

750 

1,500 


542,250 

14,260 

750 

1.500 


558,750 


(1)  Additional. 


Citnlian  emphyee$t  base  hoSpitaUt  a$  of  Mar,  tS,  19t0. 


Designation. 

Yearly 
salary. 

Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex. 

Fort  Bliss,  T^x. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Salaries: 

Clerks 

81,000 
1,200 
720 
720 
780 
2,500 
540 
000 
780 
180 
480 
810 

5 

85,000 

Do 

1 

81,200 

Cooks 

9 

1 
1 
1 
8 

28 
4 
1 
3 

14 

0,480 
730 
780 

2,500 

4,320 
10,800 

3,120 
180 

1,440 
11,340 

Df^titf  Ans^ 

nietftiAns  (hend) 

Curative  workshop  instructors 

Maids 

Reooostructian  aids 

Reconstruction  aids  (bead) 

Seflmxtrpfts 

Waiters 

Wafjes:  Laborers 

Total 

76 

52,080 

1 

i.aoo 

**  ^"^ 

Total  salaries 842,  $40 

Total  wages 11,340 

Additional  pay  in  liou  of  rations  and  lodgings 14»  250 


Grand  total 88,130 
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CMHanemphj/eu,  Utdical  Department  at  targt,  for  fiteal  year  1911. 


I>«rtgii»tloil. 

Num- 

K 

Ye«rly 

MSt. 

Deilnnatlon. 

^s-|aj^ 

Yfwly 

^^ 

1 

1,100 

i 

iii 

i.tKn 

■,S 

840 
7» 
1,300 

ii 
'« 

S 

T8D 

..SS 

T^>ww 

I'xo 

M     i;ioa 

ta  [    'wo 

!:   S 

»S 

K 

24D 

i 
1 
II 

fS 

"■ffi 

R«Ii«ir«,  t7p«iwrit«. 

J« 

■nployaei  wlU  twngalnd  lOr  doty  it  the  nudlcal  lUDply  dcpott  at  Naw  York,  Phlladalpbik,  Wuh- 
tkntLet.  Louli,CWCMa,  Bui  AnHnlc^  uid  Sui  mndKOiuid  at  the  reawe  depoU  at  Sooth 
adT,  H«r  Cumb«laud,  u>d  Cohuubos. 


AttoidaiitlbMh).. 
AttaM)H»(XnT). 
Bact«rtala<gw 


'J 

Jtl 

I, MO 

1,440 

f't^^ 

fK 

?f'!SI 

Elaralor  eooductor.. 
HouMkaapo 

Do 

Do 

Instructor  (attatattc).. 
Instructor   (black 

■mltb) 

Iimtmctor  (carpcntsr) 

mgtal).... 
Initnictoi  ((■ 
liutnictoT  {c 
wDTkahop) . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.";"; 

I»0 

Do 

Do 

KllchaDhalp 

Do 

Laboratory 

Laboratct7 


1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 
i 

10 
M 

1 
X 

as 

1,100 

11 

i 

780 

'430 

980 

730 
BOO 

430 

9,600 
17,380 
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Tofxil  number  nf  civilian  employees.   Medical  Department,    United  Slaves  Army,  ait  of 

Mar,  f6,  1920— Continvied. 


Designation. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salaries— Continued . 
Maids 

Do 

Masseur 

Meat  cutter 

Mess  boy 

Messenger 

Do 

Do 

Mess  steward 

Mess  stewardess 

Modeler  (plaster) 

Mo<^eler  (wax) 

Nurse  (student) 

Nurse     (war     pris- 
oner)   

Pantry  man 

Phannacist 

Photographer 

Reconstruction  aids  . 
Reconstruct  Ion  aldos. 

head 

UecoiHtrnction  aides. 

supervisors 

SeanstroHs 

Do 

Do 

Do 


9 
1 
1 
I 
1 
4 
.3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
542 
2 

1 

1 

1 

749 

110 

7 
I 
2 
1 
3 


Yearly 
salary. 


$540 

600 

900 

960 

660 

480 

600 

720 

2,400 

1,200 

1,200 

1,800 

180 

130 

1,200 

1,200 

1,700 

GOO 

7H0 

l.SOO 
144 
180 
420 

4m 


$4,860 
600 
800 
960 
660 
1,920 
1.800  , 
720  '1 
2,400  <j 
1,200  '■ 
i;200  ! 

1,800  ; 

97,560  I 
260  j 

1,200  J 
1,200  I 
1,700  |! 
449,400 

Isri.HOO 

12,«K» 
144 
360 
420 

i,*4o  r 


Designation. 


Salar  ies— ContiiRied. 
SeamstTiSS 

Do 

Do 

Sanitary  engineer . . 
Sanitary  inspector. . 

Scrub  women 

St'ullery  boy 

Srullcry  maid 

Stomkeeper 

Tcleohone  operators 

Do 

Do 

VViiitcr* 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Waitresf*"* 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Watchman 

Total 


2.229 


$540 
000 

900 

1,200 

2,2H0 

420 

OOO 

HOn 

1,.')00 

720 

mi 

1,080 

420 
48() 
9(i0 
264 
360 
420 
480 
540 
(iOO 
720 
960 
720 


Yearly 


$1,080 
3.010 
1,800 
1.200 
2.2Hn 
420 

(m 
roo 

l..iOO 

1.440 

H40 

3,240 

3.(W 

420 

17,280 

12,480 

2M 

720 

420 

«V 

540 

>D0 

7,920 

96n 

2, 1«) 

l,3fiP,52S 


RECAPITULATION . 


Ciinlian  employeeity   Mediml  Department,  United  Slater  Army,  as  of  Mar.  J6,  1920, 


Salaries: 

Oeneral  hospitals 

Base  hospitals 

Other  posts  and  stations . 

Wages: 

(}eneral  hospitals 

Base  hospitals 

Other  posts  and  stations . 


Additional  pay  in  lieu  of  rations  and  lodgings: 

Oeneral  hospitals 

Base  hospitals 

Other  posts  and  stations 


Yearly  cost. 


Grand  total 

General  hospitals: 
Salaries 


Wages 

Admtional  pay  in  lieu  of  rations  and  lodgings . 

Base  hospitals: 

Salanes 


Wages 
Additi 


tional  pay  in  lieu  of  rations  and  lodgings . 


Other  posts  and  stations: 
Sauries 


Wawe 

Additional  pay  in  lieu  of  rations  and  lodgings . 


Grand  total . 


$1,141,460 

42,  MO 

184,528 


215,780  ! 
11,340  .. 
102,222  ,. 


542,250  , 

14,260  I 

2,250  I 


1,141,460 
215,780 
542,250 


42,540 
11,340 
14,250 


184,528 

102,222 

2,2S0 


Total. 


$1,368,528 


329,342 


558,750 


2,256,620 


1,808,490 


68,130 


280,000 


2,256,820 
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DUhursemetUSf  Medical  Department  at  large,  civilian  emplayeei. 


StetioDs. 


July. 


taoBpitali. 
xpllato. . . 


OunpluMplt 

Depot  snrnon's  offices. 

Posthofpftab 

Recndt  depots 


.  bamcks 

ATseoftb  and  provtng  cramdi 

Attending  simceaa's  omoe 

Washinctan,  D.  C 


Ports  of  embarkatioii . 
Base  hospitals 


S212,537.» 

17,063.23 

4,396.57 

906. 3S 

1,377.83 

535.00 

195.00 

101.33 

2,377.50 

1,979.31 

1,004.16 

9, 13a  68 

16,129.85 


anmd  total 267,614.06 


Aiigost. 


6190,846.16 

12,624.72 

4,678.32 

948.33 

980.33 

330.33 

153.84 

114.90 

1,576.67 

2,127.31 

688.33 

7,331.94 

13,772.82 


September. 


$181,758.56 

9,089.52 

4,960.29 

836.99 

854.16 

385.00 

136.00 

95.00 

2,060.00 

2,053.30 

598.33 

6,066.29 

12,623.35 


236,183.00 


221.464.79 


October. 


$183,452.18 

10,968.77 

5,266.56 

768.83 

851.53 

348.67 

136.70 

47.50 

1,426.67 

2,062.76 

873.33 

4,892.98 

11,661.61 


Norember. 


$191,715.69 

10,358.68 

4,954.98 

822.33 

1,159.00 

324.50 

136.00 

75.00 

1,360.00 

d,  211. 64 

873.33 

3,304.43 

11,302.16 


222,758.04       228,597.74 


Sutions. 


I  feneral  hoRpitals 

Gamp  hospitals 

Depot  siineon's  offices 

Post  hospitals 

Beoniit  depots 

Flying  llelas 

Dudplinary  banacks 

Aoenals  and  proving  noimds. 

Attending  suraeon's  ofllop 

Washington,  D.C 

L«bontories 

Ports  of  embarkation 

Baao  liospitals 


December. 


Grand  total, 


$180, 53a  72 
7,943.92 
4,900.01 

851.66 
1,141.64 

.'{00.00 

1.51. 70 

75.00 

1,360.00 

2,186.08 

839.99 
1,783.33 
9, 57a  63 


January. 


211,640.68 


$177,728.50 
4,582.36 
4,622.07 

806.99 
1,112.50 

261.32 

202.58 

75.00 

1,364.00 

2,244.97 

596.33 
1,183.33 
7,722.62 


February 


$162,754.55 

4,839.08 

4,204.54 

539.33 

817.50 

220.00 

2ia25 

89.32 

1,38a  00 

2,298.50 

598.33 

442.67 

6,420.56 


202,504.57 


184,814.58 


Total. 


$1,481,323.65 

78,3ia  23 

38,001.34 

6, 57a  79 

8,294.49 

2,713.82 

1,722.07 

673.05 

12,794.84 

17,163.87 

6,074.13 

34,134.60 

88,209.60 


1,775,58a  48 


Gmnd  total $l,775,58a48 

IfboaUaiieoQS  acooimt  (final  pay  vouchers): 


86^363.25 


>pay $66,067.82 

AddiuoBal  pay  in  lieu  of  rations  and  lodgings 90,205.43 


1.860  999.7$ 


Yearly  cost  of  civilian  pay  rolls,  bated  on  the  proposed  abandonment  of  Certain  general" 

hospitals. 

Yearly  ooet.  based  on  number  of  employees  in  service  as  of  Mar.  26.  1920 . .  $2, 256, 620 
Genenl  hoepitals  to  be  discontinuea: 
On  or  aix>ut  June  80,  1920— 

Pdr  Bayard,  N.  Mex $64,000 

Fort  McHenrv,  Md 200,150 

$264, 150 

On  or  about  Dec.  31,  1920— 

General  Hospital  No.  6,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.  (reduced 

to  poet  hospital) 33,840 

On  or  before  March  31,  1921 : 

General  Hospital  No.  41,  Fox  Hills.  Staten  Island 85,090 

Total  to  be  deducted 383, 080 

383,080 

Estimated  cost  of  civilian  pay  roll  for  fiscal  year  1921 1, 873. 540 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Colonel,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  another 
matter  pertinent  to  this  paragraph,  however. 

Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  the  reorganization  bill  that  passed 
the  House  a  few  days  ago  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  provides 
for  the  giving  of  rank  to  nurses.  Now,  what  I  would  like  to  know 
is  whether  or  not  in  your  judgment  that  wiU  increase  or  tend  to  in- 
crease the  expense  of  operating  hospitals  ?  In  other  words,  will  these 
head  nurses  who  will  be  holding  commissions  feel  that  they  have 
supervisory  positions  rather  than  that  of  nursing  and  it  will  compel 
you  to  employ  additional  nurses  to  take  care  of  uie  patiei^ts  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  have  not  seen  the  wording  of  the  bill,  so  I  can  not 
refer  to  it  exactly,  but  unless  the  bill  provides  for  additional  pay  for 
the  nurses  the  rank  would  not  make  anv  difference. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  It  does  not  provide  for  additional  pay. 

The  Chaibman.  It  only  fixes  a  little  more  definitely  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  nurse  in  regard  to  her  superiors  and  in  regard  to  what 
might  be  considered  her  subordinates.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  friction — I  won't  say  a  great  deal — but  some  friction  between 
nurses  and  the  enlisted  men  on  duty,  the  nurse  being  regarded  as  a 
civilian.  The  enlisted  men  don't  pay  quite  the  same  respect  to  one 
of  civilian  status  as  they  do  to  strictly  military  status  of  superior 
rank,  and  so  far  as  I  know  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  this  provision 
was  included. 

Mr.  McEjbnzie.  That  was  one  of  the  arguments  made  in  its  favor. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  don't  think  it  wottld  incraase  expense. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  However,  some  of  the  nurses  did  not  feel  that  it 
was  necessary. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  spirit  of  discipline  in  such 
a  thing  as  an  anny  that  when  an  officer  in  competent  authority  gives 
a  competent  order  and  requires  the  subordinate  to  execute  it,  he  may 
plead  as  a  reason  for  disobedience  the  channel  through  which  the 
order  came  ?  How  does  the  intervention  of  a  civilian  who  is  there 
speciaUy  for  the  purpose  and  is  a  civilian  himself,  or  herself,  directly 
under  the  administration — how  does  that  person  simply  interrupt 
the  channel  of  authority  between  the  supenor  and  the  subordinate  ? 
And  if  it  does,  whv  isn't  it  corrected  t 

Col.  Wolfe.  When  the  order  is  from  a  superior  officer  to  a  subor- 
dinate it  doesn't  make  any  difference  about  the  channel  through 
which  it  goes,  but  when  that  channel  undertakes  on  its  own  volition 
to  issue  other  instructions  which  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
original  order,  there  is  where  the  trouble  comes. 

Mr.  Fields.  And  which  at  times  are  absolutely  necessary  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  if  I  as  a  surgeon  direct  an 
enlisted  man  to  do  something  by  giving  a  nurse  instructions  to  tell 
him  to  do  so  and  so,  and  he  disobeys  tne  order,  then  he  is  liable  to 
punishment;  but  if  I  tell  the  nurse  to  take  such  and  such  care  of  a 
patient,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  that  duty  she  tells  the  enlisted 
man  to  do  such  and  such  a  thing  about  that  patient,  that  is  not  a 
violation  of  my  orders. 

Mr.  Greene.  Iimderstand  that  is  a  technical  refinement,  and  of 
course  a  strict  one,  but  isn't  it  possible  with  the  wondefrul  discipline 
which  the  Army  has  received  in  other  directions,  to  train  the  enlisted 
man  to  take  such  instructions  from  the  intervening  civilian  as  are 
intelligently  pursued  or  given  to  him  from  a  superior  ? 
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CoL  Wolfe.  I  think  in  the  main  they  have,  but  there  is  that  under- 
current of — *Vell,  you  are  not  in  the  military  service;  you  are  a 
civilian,"  and  there  is  that  kind  of  friction.  JL  can't  express  it  ex- 
actlv>  but  perhans  you  can  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  want  of  militarv  authority  or  the  dignity  of  rank  interferes 
with  the  discipUne  of  the  Army.  We  can  go  right  out  to  any  post  this 
minute  and  find  the  rawest  rookie  who  is  number  three  on  guard  that 
day  and  he  will  halt  any  major  general  in  the  service. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  the  major  general  will  stand  back,  too,  because 
he  knows  there  is  a  case  where  rank  doesn't  make  any  difference.  If 
the  sentinel  is  acting  under  orders  that  is  enough  for  anybody  in  the 
Army. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes;  but  he  has  certain  orders,  and  the  other  people 
know  what  his  orders  are. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  may  or  may  not,  but  they  respect  the  authority 
until  thev  find  out  he  is  over  reaching  it. 

Col.  Wolfe,  if  that  sentinel  should  give  orders  which  are  not  in 
keeping  with  his  position  somebody  would  get  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  but  they  disobey  tho^e  orders  at  their  own 
peril,  because  he  is  there  by  lawful  authority  and  presumed  to  be 
doing  nothing  but  lawful  acts,  and  if  they  try  to  run  by  him,  they  do 
it  at  their  own  peril. 

Now,  then,  here  is  the  case  where  expUcit  directions  being  laid 
down  in  the  hospital  for  certain  people  to  perform  certain  things^  I, 
for  the  life  of  me,  can  not  understand  whjr  tne  channel  through  which 
the  order  comes  even  the  supplementary  instructions  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  that  order  out,  can  be  held  in  dispute  bj  anybody  to  wnom 
the  order  properly  falls.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  somethmg  wrong 
with  discipline  somewhere. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Well,  you  know  when  we  get  grown  up,  we  don't  like 
to  take  orders  from  women  very  much. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  agree' with  you  there.  That  is  the  attitude  I  took 
in  opposing  that  proposal  for  rank  for  nurses. 

Tne  Chairman.  Probably  it  was  in  order  to  avoid  any  contingen- 
cies of  that  kind  and  to  prevent  them  in  the  Army,  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  give  the  nurses  relative  rank. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  think  that  was  the  chief  reason. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Having  given  these  nurses  rank  to»carry  out  the 
purpose  which  you  have  just  stated,  in  your  judgment  do  you  think 
the  court-martial  trials  will  increase  in  nimiber  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  would  not  think  so;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  You  would  not  think  so.  Do  you  think  they  will 
submit  to  the  orders  of  the  nurses  without  any  complaint  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  guilty  of  disobedience  to  a  superior  officer? 

Col.  Wolfe.  1  would  be  inclined  to  think  there  would  be  a  little  less 
friction  than  there  is  now.  It  is  an  experiment  that  will  have  to  be 
tried. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  question  on  that  item  ?  If  not, 
we  will  proceed  to  the  next  item  on  page  47,  ^*  Hospital  care,  Canal 
Zone  garrisons." 
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Gen.  Lord.  Before  leaving  that;  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  put  in  the 
record  the  miobligated  balance  under  this  appropriation,  medical 
and  hospital  department.     Under  date  of  March  24  it  was  $332,378.79. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  unobligated  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Unobligated,  at  that  date.  There  may  have  been 
something  gone  through  since,  but  it  shows  that  they  pretty  well  used 
up  their  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  I  understood  the  Colonel  to  say, 
that  you  got  a  million  and  a  half  deficiency  for  this  purpose. 

Gen.  Lord.  In  connection  with  the  laundry  work  in  the  memo- 
randum from  the  Sur^on  General,  it  was  suggested  that  the  provision 
in  line  20,  the  beginning  of  line  20  of  this  page  and  ending  with  the 
comma  in  line  21 ,  page  45,  be  eliminated,  as  it  was  unnecessary,  as 
they  had  sufficient  authority  under  the  law  without  that  to  penorm 
the  laundr}"-  work.  But  I  don't  know  that  that  does  any  particular 
damage. 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  occurs  twice  in  the  same  bill  in  the  same  appro- 
priation, and  it  seems  unnecessary. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  you  remember  that  that  was  put 
in  because  the  enlisted  men  were  being  charged  for  their  laundry 
work,  and  as  I  now  recall  the  circumstances  the  item  was  inserted  in 
an  amendment  offered  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Greene.  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  made  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  don't  think  we  had  better  try  to  change 
the  language  at  this  time,  because  if  the  Army  reorganization  bill 

fi;oes  throuffh  Congress  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  change  the 
anguase  of  many  of  these  paragraphs;  and  then  the  changes  can  all 
be  made  at  one  time  without  precipitating  a  row  on  the  floor. 

Gen.  Lord.  On  page  46  of  this  same  paragraph  there  is  an  ''s'' 
missing  in  line  18,  after  the  "nurse."  The  correct  law  reads  '^ female 
nurses.''     That  is  line  18,  '*for  the  pay  of  male  and  female  nurse." 

T^e  Chairman.  It  should  be  '^nurses." 

Gen.  Lord.  The  '*s"  should  be  inserted;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  nurse  corps,  female,  is  provided  for 
under  the  pay  of  the  Army  in  another  pan^aph. 

Col.  Wolfe.  But  we  have  to  hire  many  nurses  that  do  not  come 
under  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  a  part  of  the  Army? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Before  we  pass  to  the  next  item,  may  I  say  a  few 
words  more  on^this  appropriation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Col.  Wolfe.  When  you  receive  ray  estimate  you  will  find  that  the 
expenses  for  services  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  estimate 
for  supplies,  and  in  order  that  you  may  be  advised  fullv  why  this  is  so, 
I  want  to  emphasize  something  which  I  have  said  before. 

The  class  of  enlisted  personnel  that  we  are  getting  in  the  Medical 
Corps  at  the  present  time  is  not  capable  of  domg  the  work  that  the 
men  that  we  nad  before  the  war  were  doing,  because  they  have  not 
had  the  training  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  one-year  enlistments 
only*.  They  wifi  go  out  next  spring,  just  as  tney  were  enlisted  this  last 
sprmg,  and  that  will  call  for  the  enlistment  of  other  untrained  men 
who  are  not  qualified  to  perform  these  technical  duties  which  have 
to  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  a  hospital.  So  that  our  expense 
for  civilian  employees  will  not  diminish  in  the  ratio  which  you  would 
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Qonnally  expect  it  to,  because  there  is  nobody  to  take  their  places, 
and  I  ask  you  to  give  this  due  weight  when  that  comes  before  you. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  would  fike  to  ask  you  right  in  connection 
with  that — these  one-year  enlisted  men  who  entered  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  service,  you  are  training  them,  I  take  it,  in  their  duties? 

Ciol.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  When  they  go  out  of  the  iUmy,  have  they  ac- 
quired a  training  in  that  branch  of  the  service  that  will  make  them 
more  efficient  and  enable  them  to  earn  lai^er  pay  than  they  would 
have  been  able  to  earn  in  their  former  occupations  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  has  been  our  effort  to  train  them  along  the  lines 
of  their  duties  as  hospital  men — ^various  duties  about  a  hospital. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  any  great  extent  to  take  up  the  other  lines 
of  vocational  trainmg.  We  needed  the  men  so  much;  we  believed 
that  their  coming  into  the  Medical  Service  indicated  a  desire  on  their 
part  to  qualify  or  get  an  education  along  that  line,  and  we  have  given 
them  as  much  of  the  medical  training  as  it  was  possible  to  do  in  the 
period  of  their  service.  In  addition  to  strictly  militarjr  medical 
training  they  are  being  given,  wherever  they  will  accept  it,  educa- 
tional work  to  qualify  them — that  is,  school  work 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  I  have  in  mind  is  this;  All 
over  this  country  the  promment  leading  physicians  in  the  larger 
cities  have  a  corps  of  trained  nurses  which  tney  assign  to  cases  when 
the  need  of  a  nurse  becomes  evident.  Now,  do  many  of  these  men 
who  are  trained  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  go  into  that  kind  of 
service  when  they  leave  the  Army,  and  do  they  not  obtain  very  much 
better  pay  in  that  way  than  they  would  have  been  able  to  earn  fol- 
lowing their  former  vocations  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  They  certainly  would  if  they  go  into  that  particular 
line.  If  a  man  leaves  and  goes  into  some  other  line  of  activities,  as 
some  of  them  do,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  training  they  get  in 
connection  with  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick»  of  course  they  are 
not  benefitted  by  the  military  service  in  so  far  as  that  technical 
training  is  concerned,  but  if  they  care  to  continue  in  the  kind  of  work 
that  they  are  being  trained  in,  while  they  are  engaged  in  the  care  of 
the  sick,  they  woum  naturally  be  very  greatly  benefited  bv  it. 

There  is  another  thing  which  will  come  up.*  We  would  nave  to  pay 
considerably  higher,  larger  sums,  for  civilian  medical  attendance,  tnat 
is  for  the  services  of  civil  physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians,  than 
we  did  before  the  war,  due  to  the  establishment  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  because  of  the  wide  distirbution  of 
military  personnel  at  places  where  we  have  not  medical  officers  to 
give  attendance,  and  where  they  must  depend  on  the  local  civilian 
physician  for  such  medical  treatment  as  they  may  require.  Those 
people  get  their  treatment  locally,  and  the  bills  for  such  treatment, 
whether  it  be  physician,  nurse,  or  hospital,  are  paid  out  of  this  appro- 
priation. This  will  probably  be  increased  during  the  coming  year 
as  it  has  been  during  this  year,  by  reason  of  some  600  different  sta- 
tions, as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  it,  where  these  small  units  of  officers 
and  men  are  distributed  as  training  agents  for  the  schools. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  very  connection  will  it  be  possible  to  secure 
the  services  of  men  who  were  in  the  medical  corps  in  this  war  and 
who  have  passed  into  the  reserves  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  think  that  in  many  cases  they  are  giving  the  treat- 
ment, not  as  officers,  but  as  private  physicians. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand,  of  couiBe,  they  are  no  longer  in  the 
Army? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  have  a  very  concrete  illustration  of  that  kind  that 
happened  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  The  training  unit  at  that  univeisity 
is  getting  its  medical  attendance  from  men  wno  were  medical  officers 
and  who  served  overseas  diffing  the  war.  I  have  no  douht  that  the 
same  condition  obtains  at  every  place  where  they  find  a  local  physieian 
who  has  served  in  the  war. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  considerably  interested  in  your  statement 
about  the  large  number  of  civilian  employees  that  itwas  found  necessary 
to  take  into  the  service,  due  to  the  fact  that  you  had  not  obtained  men 
in  the  enlisted  personnel,  yet,  of  course — and  I  say  this  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  Medical  Corps — the  duties  of  a  Medical  Corps  are  very 
largely  civilian,  and  it  strikes  me  that  if  experience  had  demonstrated 
that  it  is  necessary  to  go  outside  and  hire  so  many  civilian  employees, 
that  we  could  very  probably  in  the  reorganization  bill  cut  down  the 
number  of  men  tnat  we  provided  for  uie  enlisted  strength  of  the 
Medical  Corps.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  corps  of  enlisted  men  sufficiently  large  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  the  corps  in  peace  times,  and  then,  in  addic- 
tion to  that,  to  go  outside  and  hire  hundreds  of  men  to  come  in  and 
do  the  work  which  we  naturally  expected  would  be  done  by  the 
enlisted  personnel. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Under  normal  conditions  it  would  not  be  necessary, 
sir,  but  these  conditions  ana  abnormal.  This  is  a  sort  of  temporary 
measure  in  order  to  tide  over  until  this  personnel  can  be  trained.  1 
think  it  most  desirable  and  necessary  to  train  as  many  men  as  possible 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  sick  and  wounded  and  in  the  adminis* 
tration  and  service  of  hospitals  in  time  of  peace  that  they  may  be 
available  for  Uke  purposes  in  stress  of  war  or  other  great  emei^ency. 
The  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Medical  Department  should  not 
be  reduced,  since  the  bulk  of  them  are  with  troops  and  not  at  hospitals. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  I  understand  you,  Colonel,  to  say  that  you  had 
some  fear  that  the  time  that  would  be  necessary  to  continue  these 
civilian  employees  was  a  very  indefinite  and  imcertain  fact,  and  that 
you  had  no  hope — ^you  did  not  use  just  those  words — ^but  you  had  no 
hope  that  we  could  get  rid  of  them  in  the  very  near  future  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  think  that  would  be  very  likely  the  case  during  the 
fiscal  year  1921,  for  the  reason  which  I  have  stated,  that  aff  the 
enlisted' personnel  now  in  the  Medical  Corps  are  one-year  men,  who 
will  be  discharged  next  spring.  Whether  they  are  trained  or  not, 
they  go  out  of  the  service,  and  when  the  next  ^?roup  of  untrained  men 
comes  in  we  are  back  just  where  we  started  with  people  who  have  no 
experience,  no  knowledge  as  to  how  to  do  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  long  does  it  take  you  to  train  a  man 
for  the  Medical  Corps  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  In  the  old  days  we  used  to  think  it  took  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  experience? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  men  of  the  draft,  I  think,  acquired  it  within  six 
montlis,  but  it  depends  altogether  on  a  man's  previous  training,  his 
education,  his  aptitude.  If  the  man  is  not  qualified — that  is,  if  he  is 
a  littJe  bit  below  what  you  commonly  take  as  the  standard — he  can 
not  learn  it  nearly  so  quickly. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  he  is  below  that  standard,  he  is  probably  not  likely 
to  be  a  desirable  man  to  retain,  is  he  ? 
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Col.  Wolfe.  I  would  not  say  that  was  necessarily  true,  sir,  be- 
cause of  the  youth  of  a  great  many  of  these  men  who  are  in  this  one- 
year  enlistment.  They  are  too  young  to  have  reached  such  a  stage 
of  maturity  where  they  might  well  be  chained  with  positions  of 
responsibikty. 

Jur.  Greene.  You  found,  then,  that  during  the  war  either  the  par- 
tiiotic  intention  which  led  to  volunteering,  or  the  same  chatacter  of 
men  of  ability  being  called  into  the  draft,  this  gave  you  a  more  rich 
field  to  draw  this  service  from,  although  the  men  were  iir'the  en- 
listed rank  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir.  The  selective  so^ce  feature  of  the  draft 
gave  us  access  to  men  with  training  along  the  lines  we  needed. 

Mr.  GsEENE.  And  you  had  a  higher  average  of  capacity^  experi- 
ence, maturity,  and  office  skill  among  the  men  that  would  be  serving 
in  a  grade  and  imder  pay  that  the  same  men  would  not  take  in  peace 
times  t 

Col.  Wolfe.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  that  leads  to  the  trouble  now,  does  it  not  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir.  All  the  trained  men  we  had  prior  to  the 
war  have  gone  out;  many  of  them  have  become  commissioned  offi- 
cers. 

Mr.  Fields.  You  found,  then,  that  a  mature  man  is  a  better  man 
than  an  immature  man;  is  that  the  experience? 

CoL  Wolfe.  A  man  to  be  in.  a  portion  of  responsibility  at  a  hba- 

?ital  should  have  reached  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  ii  26  years. 
*ake  a  youne  man  of  18;  his  intentions  may  be  of  the  best,  but  I 
think  that  nobody  would  trust  him  with  a  position  requiring  great 
judgment. 

Ht.  Greene.  Does  not  this  thing  hold  true,  not  only  as  to  the 
aftermaUi  of  the  war,  but  is  it  not  a  probability  to  reckon  on  right 
along,  that  you  can  not  get  for  the  minimum  pay  or  the  maximum 
pay  of  enlisted  grades  the  kind  of  men  of  maturity,  skiU,  experience, 
juagment,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  that  are  really  necessary  for  these 
places,  and  that  you  can  not  hereafter  expect  to  equal  that  character 
of  service  that  you  did  get  in  war  times  in  most  grades  1  . 

Col.  Wolfe.  For  quick  expansion,  yes,  sir,  that  is  true;  but  where 
you  can  get  the  men  and  train  them  for  years,  as  it  was  possible  in 
prewar  times,  you  can  develop  yom*  men  to  a  fair  state  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  that  m  mind,  but  I  was  wonderine;  whether 
that  kind  of  man  would  be  likely  to  enlist  in  the  Medical  Corps  in 
times  ofpeace  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  am  only  talking  from  what  happened  in  time  of 
peaoe,  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  were  able  to  get  them  then  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  We  got  a  number  of  men,  and  for  various  reasons. 
Oftentimes  college  men  came  into  the  service,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, for  a  three  years'  enlistment;  and,  finding  it  was  not  a  bad  place 
to  be,  continued  on  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  you  not  expect  that  a  man  who  had  the 
exceptional  qualifications  that  would  lead  to  his  promotion  would 
rather  avoid  military  service,  inasmuch  as  there  would  not  be  much 
chance  for  promotion  in  it  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  That  is  very  true,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  by  con- 
tinued study  and  application  in  the  service,  even  unpromising  ma- 
terial has,  previous  to  the  war,  developed  into  fairly  good  material. 
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It  takes  tune  to  do  it,  and  the  point  I  am  makine  here  is  that  we 
have  not  time,  in  the  short  space  of  time  that  is  alfowed  us,  to  train 
the  type  of  man  who  has  come  in  up  to  the  state  of  efficiency  where 
he  can  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  is  there  anything  else  on  that  paragpraph 
that  you  want  to  explain  f  If  not,  we  wul  go  to  the  next  item, 
''Hospital  care,  Canal  Zone  garrisons,"  on  page  47.  You  in<»*eafie 
that  item,  I  see,  in  your  estimates  by  110,000. 

Col.  Wolfe.  We  nave  also  had  about  25  per  cent  increase  in  hos- 
pital charges. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  In  other  words,  that  the  cost  per  patient  per  day. in 
the  hospitals  of  the  Canal  Zone  has  been  increased  approximately  25 
per  cent.  It  is  still  reasonable,  but  it  has  been  increased  about  25 
|>er  cent,  so  that  wi(^  the  decrease  of  the  gltrrisons  it  was  stiU  neces- 
sary to  add  a  sum  of  money  to  meet  the  requirements.  I  have  no 
information  as  to  the  status  of  the  appropriation  and  of  the  dis- 
bursements under  the  previous  appropnation. 

The  Chairmak.  These  sums  are  paid  to  the  Panama  Canal? 

Col.  Wolfe.  To  the  hospitals  which  are  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  belonging  to  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  but  only  for 
actual  services  rendered.  If  the  service  is  not  rendered,  the  (Mty- 
ment  is  not  made. 

The  CHAmMAN.  What  is  the  unexpended,  unobligated  balance  of 
that  appropriation,  Oen.  Lordi 

Gen.  LoBD.  Which  appropriation  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  '^  Hospital  care,  Canal  Zone  garrisons.'* 

Gen.  Lord.  Hospital  care,  $50,000,  I  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  you  have  not  expended  any  of  that 
money  at  all  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  think  the  reason  is  that  reports  have  not  come  in. 
That  is  handled,  is  it  not.  General,  on  the  Canal  Zone  itself  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  the  allotments  have  not  come  through.  This 
was  March  24. 

The  Chairman.  When  would  the  allotments  for  that  item  come 
through  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Of  the  appropriation  of  $45,000  in  1915  they  spend 
$31,201.82;  in  1916,  out  of  the  same  appropriation,  they  expended 
$33,000  plus;  in  1917,  out  of  the  same  appropriation,  $45,000,  there 
were  expended  $42,255.20. 

Col.  Wolfe.  And  the  appmpriation  for  1918  is  entirelv  expended. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  appropriations  for  1918  and  1919  were  all  expended. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  force  in  the  Canal  Zone  at  the  present 
time?  . 

Col.  Wolfe.  As  reported  bv  the  Adjutant  General  for  Februar>' 
29,  1920,  officers,  209;  enlisted  men,  3,994;  total,  4,203;  the  strength 
for  the  preceding  years  were: 


Year. 

• 
Oflloers. 

If^n. 

Total. 

1914 

06 
182 
240 
261 
331 
220 

2,010 
5,721 
6,783 
9,290 
10,841 
5,004 

2,om 

5,903 

ma 

1916 

7,033 

1917 

9,551 
11,172 

1918 

1919 

5.824 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '^Army  Medical  Museum.'' 
I  see  that  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  S10,000  on  that  item. 
That  is  about- twice  as  much  as  you  had  last  year. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  have  here  a  statement  from  the  curator  indicating 
the  exact  purpose  for  which  these  funds  are  required,  which  I  would 
be  glad  to\>ut  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  much  of  that  last  year's  appropriation  has 
been  expended  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Last  year's  appropriation  for  what  I 

The  Chairman.  Army  Meaicai  Museum. 

Gen.  Lord.  Of  the  current  appropriation,  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance is  S2,000. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  doubled  the  allowance  for 
that  purpose  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  did  we  not  ? 

Omi.  Lord.  Yes;  it  ran  forwara  from  L900  to  and  including  1917 
at  $5,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  of  making  it  $20,000  a  yea^ 
at  this  time  t 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  principal  reason  is  the  mass  of  material  that 
came  in  from  the  war  to  take  care  of  that.  As  I  said.  I  have  all  the 
information  here  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  put  it  in  tne  hearings,  if 
you  care  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  kindly  do  so,  we  will  greatly  appre- 
ciate it. 

Col.  Wolfe.  If  you  wish,  I  can  read  the  headings,  and  the  sums 
for  the  different  classes  of  material  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Does  that  include  placing  the  guns  and  things  of 
that  sort  in  the  museum  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Just  to  run  over  it  briefly,  the  estimate  covers  museum 
jars  for  putting  the  specunens  in  for  preservation,  the  chemical 
material  for  preparing  the  histological — that  is,  the  microscopic 
material — the  preparation  and  purchase  of  medical  specimens,  certain 
materials  for  {xhotographic  illustration  and  for  taking  the  necessary 
pfaoto^aphs,  and  for  the  preparation  of  wax  models.  It  is  all  out- 
lined m  the  statement. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

War  Depabtment, 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General, 

Washington  f  December  15 1  19  W. 

Memomndum  of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  Army  Medical  Museum. 
The  following  is  estimates  of  expenses  for  the  next  fiscal  year: 

Department  of  Pathology: 

Museum  jars |12, 000 

Preservative  chemicals 4, 000 

Material  for  preparing  histological  matter 500 

Preparation  and  purchase  of  models  and  specimens 1, 500 

Photographic  laboratory,  supplies 1, 500 

Department  of  anatomical  art,  preparation  of  wax  models  and  paintings 500 

ToUl 20, 000 
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In  explanation  of  the  above  estimate  the  following  memoranda  is  a|M)ended: 

(a)  Muteum  jan, — Previous  to  the  war,  museum  {glassware,  the  chief^item  of  which 
is  jars  for  the  exhibition  of  specimens,  was  procured  in  German  v.  It  is  now  neceasark" 
to  procure  museum  jars  in  this  country,  and  as  this  industry  had  not  been  practiced 
to  any  extent  in  this  country,  it  has  been  necessary  to  practically  establish  a  new 
industry.  Accordingly,  museum  iars  are  very  expensive  at  the  present  time.  The 
estimate  above  is  based  upon  2,400  iars,  average  price  %6  each.  Making  a  total  of 
$12,000  for  the  purchase  of  museum  jars  alone.  These  jars  are  absolutely  neceasarv 
if  the  very  important  collection  of  wounds  and  other  conditions  collected  in  this 
cotmtiy  and  abroad  during  the  war  are  to  be  preserved  and  exhibited. 

(b)  Preservative  chemicaU, — The  price  of  «]1  chemicals  has  advanced  during  the  war. 
and  a  large  amount  of  material  is  necessary  in  the  preservation  of  specimens.  The 
estitnale  of  94,000  fpr  preservative  chemicals  is  for  the  chemicals  used  in  the  preser- 
vation of  specimens  onl)r.  It  requires  about  8  liters  of  fluid  to  preserve  a  single 
specimen,  as  the  process  is  an  involved  one  and  several  changes  have  to  be  made  of 
fluid.  Glycerin  for  this  amount  of  fluid  costs  about  91  and  the  potassium  acetate, 
formaldehyde,  and  nitrate  approximately  the  same  amount,  so  that  the  estimate  per 
speirimen  would  be  $2.  At  least  2,000  specimens  should  be  put  up  during  the  year. 
Which  would  make  the  cost  $4,000  as  noted. 

(c)  Material  for  preparintt  Jnstoloaieal  maleriaL — ^This  includes  paraffin  and  an  im- 
bedding oven  at  a  coet  of  about  $200;  expensive  stains,  chemicals,  knives,  and  hones. 
$300.  It  is  impossible  to  itemize  the  cost  of  chemicals  and  stains  used  in  thia  work 
as  they  are  continually  advancing,  but  an  approximate  estimate  is  put  at  $250  for 
stains  and  chemicals  alone.    Total,  $500. 

(d)  Preparation  of  modeU  and  epeeimens. — ^The  estimate  of  $1 ,500  is  to  cover  the  cost 
of  purchase,  preparation,  and  preservation  of  models  and  specimens  for  exhibition 
purposes  in  the  museum.  The  museum  is  offered  many  opportunities  for  the  pur- 
chasing of  such  material,  and  it  is  also  essential  that  models  be  niade  frequently  of 
objects  having  a  distinct  value  in  medical  education,  not  only  to  the  military  surgeon, 
but  to  the  general  profession.  These  models  are  expensive,  particulariy  those  which 
illustrate  sanitary  and  hospital  appliances,  and  are  of  great  educational  value,  and 
as  they  occupy  less  space  than  the  actual  apparatus,  they  are  suitable  for  exhibition 
purposes  in  the  museum.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exhibit  the  originals  bpm  which 
these  models  are  made  on  account  of  lack  of  space.  It  is  believed  essential,  if  the 
museum  is  to  continue  to  be  of  educational  value  to  the  military  surgeons  and  the 
medical  profession,  that  numerous  models  be  made  of  sanitary  and  hospital  appli- 
ances evolved  during  the  late  war,  and  the  estimate  of  $1,500,  given  above,  is  a  very 
modest  one.  Prior  to  the  war  practically  the  entire  museum  appropriation  was 
expended  for  this  purpose. 

(e)  Photographic  laboratory, — The  following  items  comprise  those  included  in  the 
estimate  of  $1,500  for  this  department.  The  preservation  of  many  rare  specimens 
through  the  aid  of  photo$^phy  is  essential  in  case  these  specimens  are  stolen  or  lost 
in  any  way .  1 1  is  oin*  policy  to  make  photographs  of  valuable  specimens  when  received 
and  these  photographs  are  filed  for  future  study  and  reference.  This  is  a  most  essen- 
tial part  oi  the  museum  work,  as  it  enables  us  to  keep  a  record  of  valuable  material 
which  can  easily  be  referred  to,  and  we  are  able  in  this  way  to  supply  prints  of  valuable 
instructive  material  to  the  services  and  the  general  medical  profession. 

Equipment: 

tens  filters,  set $60 

Mercury  vapor  lamps  and  nenewals 100 

Photomicrographic  equipment 50 

Photostat  camera,  rexMors 50 

Screen  reflectors 40 

Tanks,  plate  and  film  holders,  and  other  miscellaneous  dark-room 

equipment 50 

$350 

Materials: 

Photographic  chemicals 350 

PUtes  and  films 400 

Photographic  paper,  mbimts,  filing  jackets,  etc 350 

Miscellaneous 50 

1,150 

Total 1.500 


%s6o 
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(J)  Department  of  anatomical  art  (iriduding  wax  models  and  paintings), — A  total  of 
for  thiB  department  is  to  be  expended  as  follows: 

400poundB wax,  at $0.78 per  pound |312 

3,000  pounds  plaster  of  Paris,  at  $0.03  per  pound 90 

Faints,  brushes,  and  necessary  supplies 98 

Total 500 

This  department  has  very  accurate  wax  models  of  various  conditions^  observed 
during  the  war,  and  it  is  essential  that  this  work  be  continued. 

Charles  F.  Craio, 
Colonel  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army, 

Curator,  Army  Medical  Museum, 

The  CflAiRMAX.  One  of  the  important  things  done  by  the  Arm^ 
Medical  Museum  is  the  publication  of  certain  books  or  catalogues,  is 
it  not  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  is  the  libraiT,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  handles  that. 

The  Chairman.  The' medical  library  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  There  are  two  appropriations.  May  I  say  that  this 
museum  is^the  only  one  in  the  country  that  handles  exclusively  the 
war  pathology,  and  it  is  open  to  the  medical  profession  oV  the  whole 
United  States,  who  very  frequently  avail  themselves  of  this  material. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  item  for  Army  Medical  Library? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Surgeon  General's  library  is  omit,ted  from  your 
print,  although  it  is  in  the  Book  of  Estimates.  We  have  a  copy  of 
it  here,  which  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

<The  item  is  as  follows:) 

For  the  library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  including  the  purchase  of  the  neces* 
iMiry  books  of  reference  and  periodicals,  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Secretary  forget  to  make  an  estimate  for 
that  t 

Geo.  Lord.  It  was  in  the  Book  of  Estimates^  but  omitted  from 
your  print. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  sum  is  $20,000,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  amount  that  you  received  last  year  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  $20,000, 1  think. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  $20,000  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  unallotted  balance,  under  date  of  March  24,  is 
$3,976.93. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  that  is  obheated  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  According  to  my  books,  none  of  that  is  obligated. 

Mr.  MoEjsnzie.  That  is  set  for  periodicals,  books,  and  the  printing 
of  this  particular  document  that  has  been  spoken  of  by  the  chairman, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Col.  Wolfe.^  Yes,  sir:  it  covers  American  journals,  American 
books,  fpreign  journals,  toreign  books,  portraits,  autographs,  librarv 
equipment,  ana  transportation  of  these  supplies.  I  suDmit  herewitn 
the  estimate  of  the  librarian. 

December  15,  1919. 
Memorandum  for  the  Surgeon  General: 

The  following  ifl  the  project  of  expenditure  for  the  $20,000  librarv  Surgeon  Generars 
Office  appropriation.  It  is  desirea  that  this  appropriation  be  in  lump  sum  as  in  the 
past,  rather  than  under  the  items  listed  below,  in  order  that  the  various  market  con- 

172214-aO ^11 
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ditions  can  be  taken  advantage  of  by  such  changes  as  may  be  necessary  in  these 
listings: 

American  journals $2, 600 

American  books. 2, 000 

Foreign  journals 5, 000 

Foreign  books '. 5, 000 

Portraits,  autographs,  etc 400 

Library  equipment, 2, 500 

Incunabula,  Americana,  etc 2, 500 

Transportation 100 

Total 20, 000 

This  appropriation  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  the 
library  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  annual  rate  of  subscription  for  the  medical 
periodicals  is  being  increased  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  same  holds  true  in  regard 
to  the  increased  book  cost.  While  it  is  true  that  a  certain  number  of  books  are  de- 
posited in  this  library  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  this  does  not  represent  anything 
like  the  entire  American  output,  since  all  books  con8i4ered  desirable  are  retained 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  amount  allowed  above  for  these  purdiases  will  not 
cover  the  needs. 

The  book  markets  of  the  Central  Powers  in  Europe  are  just  opening  again  after 
four  years  of  accumulation.  The  library  should  be  provided  with  at  least  $5,000 
additional  to  secure  this  material.  Owing  to  the  limited  editions  of  most  of  these 
items,  it  is  imperative  that  the  library  purchase  as  many  as  possible  before  the  supply 
is  exhausted. 

In  connection  with  this  appropriation  special  attention  is  invited  to  the  fiict  that 
during  this  fiscal  year  no  binding  has  been  provided  for.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
bankinff  up  of  some  4,000  volumes  waitine  for  binding.  With  the  acquisition  of  the 
material  now  in  sight  and  that  which  will  be  received  within  the  next  12  montha,  a 
total  of  more  than  10,000  volumes  will  have  accumulated  for  bindins.  As  you  are 
aware,  this  has  been  heretofore  taken  care  of  in  the  printing  and  binaing  appro|»ift- 
tion  of  the  War  Department.  If,  however,  ample  provision  is  not  to  be  maae  in  this 
fimd  for  the  purpose  of  binding  these  volumes  it  is  imperative  that  a  special  appro- 
priation be  secured  for  this  purpose.  The  cost  involved  will  range  between  $1.75 
and  $2  per  volume,  making  the  need  for  1921  approximately  $20,000.  Some  definite 
and  special  provision  should  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

Incorporating  all  of  the  needs  above^mentionra,  the  library  should  be  movided 
with  $45,000  ii  the  functions  of  the  institution  are  to  be  thoroughly  and  wciently 
handled. 

RoBT.  E.  Noble, 
Brigadier  Oeneralf  Medical  Department^  United  States  Army . 

Librarian  Surgeon  OeneraVs  Office, 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  considered  the  most  complete 
medical  library  in  the  world. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir;  it  publishes  from  year  to  year  an  index  of 
all  medical  literature. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  index  is  sought  by  the  medical  institu- 
tions  of  foreign  govemments  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  les,  sir;  and  the  library  itself  is  visited  almost  con- 
tinually by  other  physicians. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Colonel. 

Gen.  Lord.  Col.  Morrow,  who  represents  the  Reserve  OflBcers' 
Training  Corps,  is  here,  and  the  first  paragraph  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested is  on  page  44  of  the  bill  before  the  committoo. 
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SUPPLIES,   EQUIPMENT,  ETC.,  RESERVE  OFFICERS'    TRAIXINO   CORPS. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  F.  J.  HOSBOW. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Morrow,  the  item  in  which  you  are  interested 
in  18  on  page  44,  ^  *  Quartermaster  supplies,  equipment,  etc.,  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps."  The  amount  appropriated  for  this  item 
last  year  was  $4,000,000.  You  have  an  estimate  for  $3,220,000. 
Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  committee  what  the  principle  items  of 
expense  are  in  connection  with  this  particular  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  starting  on  that  ex- 
planation, will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  state  that  we  are  of  the 
opinion  iiow  that  that  estimate  was  made  lower  than  it  should  be, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  included,  when  submitted,  an  estimate  for 
commutation  of  clothing  for  40,000  students  at  $30  each,  whereas  it 
should  have  provided  for  70,000,  or  we  are  now  of  the  opinion  that 
with  the  new  policy,  or  with  the  new  method  of  uniforming  the  stu- 
dents which  it  seems  wise  to  put  into  effect,  namely  of  giving  the 
institutions  the  right  to  elect  whether  they  will  draw  uniforms  in 
kind  from  the  Government,  or  receive  the  commutation  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  will  result  in  about  70,000  students  taking  the  commuta- 
tion, which  would  increase  the  amoimt  of  this  estimate.  It  did  not 
include  the  value  of  clQthing  in  kind  which  would  be  issued  by  the 
Quartermaster  Department  from  the  stock  on  haind. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  very  connection,  if  they  accept  the  com- 
mutation of  clothing,  do  they  have  unif  OTms  made  of  the  same  kind 
of  cloth  that  our  Army  uses  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Not  necessarily,  it  is  left  to  their  own  judgment, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairbcan.  Now,  is  it  not  a.good  thing,  or  would  it  not  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  them  all  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  t 

Col.  Morrow.  There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  that.  We 
have  had  two  large  conferences  with  educators  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment within  the  last  month,  and  that  question  was  submitted  to  tnem. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  it  was  better  to  let 
the  institutions,  on  the  whole,  select  their  own  type  of  uniform. 
There  were  a  few  who  thought  that  it  strengthened  tneir  control  over 
the  students  to  place  them  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States. 
Others  thought  tnat  it  was  better  for  the  institutions  to  select  their 
own  uniforms.  Take  institution?  like  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 
It  has  had  a  uniform  of  its  own  for  a  great  many  years;  abo  Nor- 
wich University.  There  are  many  others,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  a  hardsnip  to  require  them  to  change  their  unif omua. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  these  camps  really  are  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  as  I  understand  it. 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  uniforms  for  which  they  get  commutation 
will  probably  last  a  oonsiderablylonger  period  of  time,  will  they  not ! 

Col.  Morrow.  Possibly  so.  The  uniform  "that  the  student  receives 
at  the  camp  is  given  only  for  the  period  of  the  camp,  and  then  it  is 
turned  in.  That  uniform  is  not  issued  to  the  student  to  take  away 
with  him.    It  is  salvaged. 
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The  Chaihmax.  But  if  the  uniform  is  not  olive  drab,  of  the  char- 
acter that  is  worn  by  our  Army,  does  not  the  student  use  that  uni- 
form after  he  leaves  the  camp  ? 

Col.  MoRBow.  He  does  not  take  the  school  uniform  to  the  camp 
at  all,  sir.  In  four  jears,  he  is  only  required  to  go  to  one  of  the 
summer  camps  for  six  weeks.  During  his  four  years  at  the  school 
he  wears  the  uniform  either  which  the  Government  issues  or  which 
the  school  provides  with  the  commutation,  and  we  are  putting  mto 
effect  regulations  to  insure  the  maximum  use  of  that  clothing  and 
commutation,  so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  ^ve  a  complete 
uniform  each  year,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  Thereby  we  nope 
to  make  a  saving  this  coming  year  and  more  in  the  second  year, 
and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  is  your  idea,  and  the  idea  of  the  War 
Department,  that  by  giving  this  commutation  instead  of  the  uniform 
you  will  be  really  effecting  a  saving  in  the  matter  of  uniforms  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  and  not  only  effecting  a  saving,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  it  will  give  far  more  efficient  service.  The  Army  uniform 
that  is  issued  is  not  satisfactory  for  young  men  at  schools  anH  colleges. 
We  have  not  been  successful  in  fitting  the  individual  students  with 
those  uniforms.  It  is  not  as  neat  and  trim  a  uniform  as  a  boy  w%Dts. 
He  can  not  wear  it  with  the  pride  and  satisfaction  that  he  should. 
He  does  not  look  smart.  If  a  young  man  does  not  feel  that  he 
appears  well  in  his  clothes,  he  is  not  happy  in  them  even  if  it  is  the 
uniform  of  his  country. 

Another  bad  feature  has  been  the  delay  it  takes  to  get  the  unifon^s 
to  them  in  the  fall.  To  supply  125,000  students  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  between  the  opening  of  school  and  Christmas  time  even,  is  a 
difficult  matter.  They  should  have  their  uniforms  soon  after  the 
opeoing  of  school.  If  they  know  they  can  get  the  commutation 
the  institutions  will  arrange  through  the  summer,  make  contracts 
locally,  and  get  their  corps  uniformed  in  the  minimum  of  time. 

The  Chafrman.  Of  course,  most  of  these  students  are  growing  boys. 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  uniform  that  might  fit  this  week  in  three  or 
four  months  from  now  xnight  be  very  short  in  the  pants  and  might  be 
very  tight  in  the  coat? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  weight  is  given  to  the  argument  of  nationaliza- 
tion? That  is  to  say,  the  very  fundamental  purpose  of  this  thing  is  to 
get  men  to  think  alike  in  military  terms  in  every  neighborhood  m  the 
country;  and  to  get  that  thought  permeating  the  schools  and  the 
homes  01  the  families  and  the  village  post  office,  is  not  the  uniform 
somewhat  of  an  inducement  to  themt 

Col.  Morrow.  Many  think  so,  Mr.  Greene,  and  then  others  do  not, 
and  they  argue  this  way:  The  West  Point  imiform  is  not  the  Army 
uniform.  Triose  who  think  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  issue  the  Anny 
uniform  argue  that  you  should  not  make  a  boy  feel  that  he  is  some- 
thing that  ne  is  not.  If  you  give  him  a  uniform  which  is  a  soldier 
uniform,  and  try  to  give  him  any  impression  of  being  a  soldier,  that 
you  are  doing  him  an  injury.  It  is  better  to  let  him^ow  that  he  is 
a  cadet,  that  he  is  in  a  probationary  or  preliminary  period  of  training, 
and  he  has  a  uniform' tnat  belongs  to  that  condition.  That  if  he  does 
become  an  officer  in  the  reserve  corps  he  will  then  wear  the  uniform 
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of  the  Govermnent  of  the  United  StatesTJh'he  West  Point  uniform, 
on  the  whole,  I  think,  is  the  more  satisfactory  for  cadet  organizations. 
If  the  institutions  see  fit  to  adopt  a  cadet  uniform  similar  to  that  of 
West  Point,  I  think  it  would  more  than  nearly  serve  our  ends. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  the  nationalization  idea? 

Col.  Morrow.  The  nationalization  idea  we  must  secure  through 
the  common  teaching,  rather  than  through  the  uniform. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  only  realize  its  value  as  a  sjmbol. 

Col.  Morrow.  Ana  there  has  l^een  criticism  of  boys  generally 
wearing  the  Army  uniform,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  these 
youngsters  do  not  appear  well  in  the  uniforms  of  the  service. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  Is  not  the  use  of  the  uniform,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  an  element  in  inducing  the  young  men  to  take  the  training? 
Training  is  really  the  thing  we  are  after,  and  any  kind  of  uniform, 
whether  it  is  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  soldier,  or  any  other 
very  nice  looking  unifoim  such  as  the  cadet  wears — the  very  fact 
that  they  can  do  that  thing,  and  get  out  in  a  body  and  make  a  little 
show  is  an  inducement  to  young  boys  and  young  men  to  come  in  and 
take  the  training,  and  in  that  way  the  uniform  has  served  its  only 
purpose,  in  my  judgment,  because  I  do  not  believe  by  putting  a 
unifoitn  on  a  man,  a  soldier's  uniform,  you  make  him  a  soldier. 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  fair  view  of  it. 

I  wanted  to  bring  out  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is 
desirable  to  offer  that  inducement.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
it  18  in  the  interest  of  better  supply  and  of  greater  efficienc^r.  So  I 
would  urge  the  consideration  of  the  $4,120,000,  which  is  an  increase 
of  t900,M0  over  the  previous  estimate  to  permit  of  a  broader  ac- 
ceptance of  the  commutation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring,  as  I  underetood  vou,  on  an  esti- 
mate of  125,000  students? 

Col.  Morrow.  On  a  total  enrollment  of  125,000  in  the  entire  corps. 
That  has  been  Umited  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  coming  year, 
and  we  can  not  exceed  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  will  that  entire  amount  be  spent  upon  the 
camps  this  year  ? 

G)l.  Morrow.  No,  sir;  there  will  be  less  than  10,000  students 
attending  the  summer  camps  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  thousand  at  the  summer  eamj^s  i 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  this  appi-opriation  does  not  apply  alone 
to  the  summer  camps  but  to  the  teaching  of  the  students  during  the 
year? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  expense  of  the  summer  camps 
alone? 

Col.  Morrow.  Summer  camps  will  cost  about  $100  per  student. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  overwhelming  portion  of  this  is  for 
training  other  than  the  training  at  the  camps? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  it  covers  everything  throughout  the  year 
except  the  value  of  the  uniforms  issued  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps ; 
th^re  will  be  few  other  items.  The  motor  transport  will  have  some 
items  connected  with  the  upkeep  of  the  motor  equipment  that  are 
part  of  their  units. 
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In  this  connection  may  I  bring  up  one  other  point  that  will  bear 
on  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  order  that  these  amounts  can  be  dis- 
bursed, there  should  be  one  or  two  changes  made  in  the  appropriation 
act  itself.  I  have  a  draft  showing  the  present  wording  of  the  current 
act  and  the  suggested  change. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  Kindly  hand  the  changes  that  you  propose 
to  make  to  the  reporter  for  insertion  in  the  hearings  as  a  part  of  your 
remarks?       *^ 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

PBOP08ED  CHANGES  IN  XANOUA6E  IN  ARBfT  APPBOPIUATION  ACT* 

Appropriation  item:  Quartermaster  supplies,  equipment,  etc.,  Reserve  OJfiiceTs' 
Training  Corps. 
Service  recommending  changes:  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps  branch. 


WORDINQ   OF  CURRENT  ACT. 

For  the  procurement  and  issue,  imder 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  institutions  at 
which  one  or  more  units  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  are  maintained, 
such  public  animals,  uniforms,  equip- 
ment, and  means  of  transportation  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  and  to  forage  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  public  ani- 
mals so  issued;  for  transporting  said  ani- 
mals and  other  aiithonzed  eqiiipment 
from  place  of  issue  to  the  sevenu  institu- 
tions and  retiun  of  same  to  place  of  issue 
when  necessary;  for  the  maintenance  of 
camps  for  the  further  practical  instruc- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps,  and  for  transporting 
members  of  such  corps  to  and  from  such 
camps,  and  to  subsist  them  while  travel- 
ing to  and  from  such  camps  and  while 
remaining  therein  so  far  as  appropria- 
tions will  permit;  for  the  payment  of 
commutation  of  subsistence  to  membeiB 
of  the  senior  dixosion  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  at  such  rate, 
not  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  garrison 
ration  prescribed  for  the  Army,  as  au- 
thorized in  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
JimeS,  1916: 


PROPOSED  WORDING. 

For  the  procurement  and  issue,  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  institutioitB  at 
which  one  or  more  units  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  are  maintained, 
such  public  animals,  uniforms,  equip- 
ment, and  means  of  transportation  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  and  to  forage  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  pubUc  ani- 
mals so  issued;  for  transporting  said  ani- 
mals and  other  aurhonzed  equipment 
from  place  of  issue  to  the  sevieral  institu- 
tions and  return  of  same  to  place  of  issue 
when  necessary;  and  to  employ  civilian 
educational  consultants;  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  camps  for  the  further  practical 
instruction  of  the  members  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  for  trans- 
porting members  of  such  corps  to  and 
from  such  camps;  to  subsist  them  while 
remaining  at  such  camps  and  to  furnish 
them  m^ical  attendance  and  supplies 
and  to  pay  students  attending  advanced 
course  camps  at  the  rate  provided  for  pri- 
vates of  the  Regular  Army  so  far  as  appro- 
priations will  permit;  for  the  payment  of 
commutation  of  subsistence  to  inembers 
of  the  Senior  Division  of  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps,  at  such  rate,  npt  ex- 
ceeding the  cost  of  the  garrison  ration 
prescribed  for  the  Army,  as  authorized  in 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  3, 1916 : 
Provided^  That  so  much  of  section  48  of 
the  act  of  June  3,  1916,  entitled  "An  act 
for  making  further  and  more  effectual 
provisions  for  the  national  defense,  and 
tor  other  purposes,"  as  relates  to  the 
transportation  of  members  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Coiys  attending  sum- 
mer camps  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  pro\'ide  that  such  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  shall  be  paid  as  traveling  allow- 
ances 5  cents  per  mile  for  the  distance 
by  the  shortest  usually  traveled  route 
from  the  places  from  which  they  are  au- 
thorized to  proceed  to  the  camp  and  for 
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the  return  travel  thereto:  Provided  fur- 
theTj  That  the  payment  of  travel  pay  for 
the  return  journey  may  be  made  iii  ad- 
vance of  the  actual  performance  of  travel: 
Provided  fyarther,  Tnat  the  Secretary  of 
War  may,  in  his  discretion  and  under  such 
reg:ulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  permit 
such  institutions  to  furnish  their  own  uni- 
forms and  receive  as  commutation  there- 
for the  sum  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  such  institutions  for  uniforms.' 

Col.  MoHROW.  One  point  that  is  atided  is  in  refei«nce  to  the  em- 
ployment of  educational  consultants.  I  might  make  a  little  expla- 
nation of  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will. 

Col.  Morrow.  It  is  desirable  that  provision  be  made  authorizing 
the  employment  of  one  cirilian  educator  at  each  of  the  six  department 
headauarteis  in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  supervision 
and  development  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  At  the 
present  time  every  effort  is  bein^  made  to  coordinate  the  military 
training  and  the  academic  instruction  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Trainit^ 
Corps  so  as  to  secure  a  better  product  both  for  the  Army  and  for  ci vU 
life.  It  is  necessary  to  arrange  the  courses  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  military  science  and  tactics  so  as  to  strengthen  and  supplement 
the  regular  school  work.  To  do  this  effectively  re(}uires  close  coop* 
eration  at  the  top  between  Army  officers  and  civilian  educators. 
Such  cooperation  is  provided  in  the  War  Department,  but  the  recent 
decentrauzation  of  control  makes  necessary  similar  civilian  assistance 
at  department  headquarters. 

They  would  not  be  needed  throughout  the  entire  year,  but  should 
be  called  once  or  twice  a  month  for  snort  conferences.  Not  more  than 
six  educators  in  aU  would  be  needed.  Provision  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  their  expenses  and  a  reasonable  remuneration — about  $20  per 
day — would  be  necessary.  The  entire  sura  needed  would  not  exceed 
$10,000  annually. 

In  the  vocational  training  in  the  Army,  and  in  inaugurating 
this  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  since  tie  war,  the  assistance  of 
civilian  experts,  who  are  familiar  with  the  educational  side  of  the 
problem  and  who  are  educators  themselves,  has  been  a  tremendous 
asset.  There  is  now  attached  to  the  vocational  training  of  the  Army 
a  considerable  corps  of  experts,  who  are  men  taken  from  civil  life 
and  know  how  to  interpret  educational  needs  to  the  military 
conditions.  In  order  that  the  War  Department  can  develop  the 
affiliation  to  make  military  training  in  schools  of  a  character  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  institutions,  we  should  have  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
educators  that  know  the  problems  that  are  connected  with  curricula, 
courses,  and  general  conditions.  Dr.  Mann,  who  is  a  civilian  advisor 
attached  to  the  War  Department,  is  simply  invaluable  in  that 
capacity.  Provision  is  made  in  this  suggested  change  for  the  em- 
ployment and  utilization  of  a  few  expert  consultants  who  would 
counsel  the  department  commanders  directly  charged  with  the 
operation  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  Well,  Colonel,  we  provided  for  the  assignment  of 
Army  officers  to  these  various  schools  to  instruct  the  other  men  in 
military  training  and  the  military  training  is   only  put   into  such 
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schools  and  colleges  that  are  willing  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  Now,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  can  not  quite  see 
the  necessity  of  going  out  and  hiring  some  other  civilian  professor 
to  go  into  that  school  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  this  Army 
officer  that  we  sent  down  there,  and  the  professors  that  the  State  or 
municipality  is  paying  to  teach  them  in  school. 

Col.  Morrow.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  point,  Mr.  McKenzie.  The 
piupose  is  to  use  one  such  person,  either  in  the  War  Department  or  at 
department  headquartei^,  where  the  character  of  the  military  train- 
ing, theoretical  and  practical,  is  determined— and  much  of  it  is  very 
scientific  and  technical.  The  country  is  divided  into  department 
areas,  and  the  supervision  and  administration  of  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  is  decentralised. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  then,  if  you  will  permit  me,  of  course  you 
know  that  I  am  from  the  State  of  Hlinois? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  being  from  that  State,  I  take  a  good  deal  of 
pride  in  our  State  university,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  very  ^ood  one.  We 
have  had  some  splendid  men  at  the  head  of  it.  I  think  they  know 
how  to  run  a  university.  I  think  they  know  how  to  prepare  a  course 
of  study,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  can  not  see  the  neHceesity  of  the 
Federal  Government  now — ^we  have  had  military  training,  oJ  course, 
in  every  one  of  the  land-grant  colleges  for  years  and  years— employing 
some  civilian  expert  to  go  out  to  that  school  and  tell  them  how  to 
run  it.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  go  a  little  wild  sometimes 
on  this  matter  of  advising  and  creatine  new  activities.  I  may  be 
wrong  about  it,  but  I  feel  that  during  tne  war  we  created  too  many 
different  activities  down  here  in  the  War  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, and  that  it  was  difficult  to  fimction,  and  it  seems  there  ought  to 
be  a  limit  somewhere  to  these  advisers  of  the  various  bodies  for  which 
we  are  appropriating  money.  I  may  be  wrong  about  that,  but  that 
is  the  way  it  strikes  me. 

Col.  Morrow.  The  counsel  and  advice  of  those  men  are  wanted  to 
insure  that  the  military  program  will  be  acceptable  to  the  institu- 
tion. That  is  a  material  and  actual  condition,  a  problem  that  has 
to  be  met  in  order  that  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  will 
satisfy  the  academic  standards.  They  can  help  tremendously  in 
that  wav,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  schools  and  the  Government. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  let  me  go  just  a  Uttle  further.  Suppose  I 
have  a  boy  at  the  State  university  who  is  taking  up  a  law  course  iii 
the  law  division  of  that  university.  He  certainly  would  not  need 
any  one  to  advise  him  or  to  advise  his  instructor.  He  is  there  to 
study  law  and  take  the  miUtary  training  provided  by  the  law  that 
he  must  take  in  that  institution. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  share  in  a  more  or  less  uncertain  sense.  Col.  Mor- 
row, your  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  that  thing.  I  understand 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  civilian  advice  is  to  find  the  most 
practical  way  of  articulating  your  military  course  with  the  curriculum 
of  the  institution  so  that  credits  for  degrees,  and  so  on,  may  proceed 
on  something  hke  a  harmonious  basis.  Due  weight  being  ^ven  to 
the  point  you  i^uggest;  that  is,  its  relation  to  the  academic  credits 
demanded  by  the  university,  and  that  expert  advice  in  pedagogical 
science  is  necessary  to  get  that  done. 
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That  would  be  true  if  you  act  on  the  assumption  that  a  univera^ 
or  school  is  taking  over  the  system  of  mihtary  instruction  ami 
gratuity  to  the  Gbremment^  and  if  that  is  the  basis  of  reasoning, 
that  the  schools  are  really  obliging  the  Government  by  doing  that, 
and  that  there  is  no  real  purpose  m  the  schools  doing  it  other  than 
as  an  assistance  to  the  Grovemment,  why,  then,  the  school  should  be 
consulted  firBt  about  what  is  introduced  into  its  curriculum,  but  if 
the  school  proceeds  on  the  idea  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  instruction  of 
youth,  and  ought  to  be  a  constant  part  of  its  curriculum  in  the  prepaid 
ation  of  youth  to  assume  the  duties  of  citizenship,  then  why  is  not  the 
obligation  on  the  school  to  adjust  its  own  curriculum  1 

Col.  MoRKOW.  Let  me  make  another  explanation  of  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  this  is  an  important  matter.  In  order  to  get  students 
to  take  military  training,  we  find  that  the  first  point  they  consider 
Is  whether  or  not  thev  get  academic  credit  for  it.  If  they  can  get 
academic  credit  for  this  work,  then  it  makes  them  le^n  toward  it. 
If  it  is  something  that  is  imposed  in  addition  t4>  t'heir  other  work^ 
then  they  hesitate  very  much. 

The  point  that  then  influences  him  is  whether  or  not  it  is  an  obli- 
gation. The  young  man  in  college  is  rather  a  cold-blooded  individual 
and  considers  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  through  the  institutioii. 
In  order  to  get  the  institution  to  give  him  academic  credit  for  military 
training,  it  nas  got  to  accomplish  an  educational  end.  If  it  is  merely 
military  training  in  the  sense  of  being  a  drill-ground  system,  the 
institution  will  not  give  credit  for  it.  They  will  say,  ''This  does  not 
serve  an  aducational  purpose  and  therefore  we  are  not  justified  in 
giving  academic  credit  for  that  which  is  mechanical." 

Mr.  Greene.  Then  may  I  not  follow  that  further  by  stating  this  ? 
Has  it  not  been  a  great  problem  in  the  recent  development  of  our 
social  order,  that  the  schools  have  been  reluctant  to  come  out  of  the 
cloister — I  mean  the  higher  educational  .institutions — and  have 
constantly  in  what  seems  a  practical  world  rather  obstinately  re- 
pelled any  outside  influence  for  changes  in  the  development,  modi- 
fication and  modernization  of  their  curriculum?  Is  not  the  obliga- 
tion more  on  the  school  itself  than  it  is  upon  the  Government  to 
make  that  adjustment,  and  is  not  that  the  place  where  the  influence 
and  the  weight  of  the  argument  should  be  centered,  and  not  upon 
making  us  do  it? 

I  say  that  with  a  full  reaiUzation  that  you  gentlemen  are  pioneering 
now,  of  course,  and  you  are  introduciag  this  to  a  class  of  pedagogues 
who  are  more  or  less  reluctant  to  take  it  up  at  all;  but  woiud  not 
that  be  the  place  where  the  weight  of  the  argument  should  be  case, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  school  to  adapt  itself  to  modem  con- 
ditions to  meet  a  national  demand,  rather  than  throwing  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  Government  to  supplement  the  school? 

Col.  Morrow.  The  schools  consider  military  instruction  a  supnle- 
mentary  affair.  It  is  a  secondary  consideration  with  them,  ana  it 
is  difiicult  to  induce  many  of  them  to  recognize  the  military  training 
on  a  par  with  the  academic  work.  Unless  it  is  so  recognized,  a  large 
proportion  of  coU^e  students  will  not  go  into  it.  The  Reserve 
QflBcefs'  Training  Corps  should  reach  the  best  quality  of  students  to 
accomplish  its  real  purpose. 

Mr.  Greene.  Exactly,  but  they  are  as  helpless  as  any  other  people 
with  pacifist  tendencies  are,  without  the  big,  strong  arm  of  tnis 
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Government  to  maintain  them  and  their  foundation  when  another 
Qountry  tries  to  supersede  them.  Why  can  you  not  make  the  weight 
of  the  ai^ument  on  the  school  people  to  conform  themselves  to 
modem  conditions  and  demands  rather  than  have  the  obligation 
entirely  on  the  Government,  which  is  really,  after  all,  their  own 
support  ? 

Cfol.  Morrow.  They  judge  the  mihtary  department  by  academic 
standards.  If  our  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  does 
not  come  up  to  those  standards,  and  if  it  does  not  compare  well 
with  the  scholastic  work  of  other  departments  in  the  institution  they 
will  not  give  it  academic  credit. 

The  CHAntMAN.  Take  the  case  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  Under 
their  charters  they  are  compelled  to  maintain  a  college  of  agriculture, 
and  also  to  give  military  training. 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sn*. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  students  in  those  universities  get  credit  for 
their  military  training  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Gret  academic  credit  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Morrow.  In  some  instances  they  do  and  in  others  they  do  not. 
It  varies  a  good  deal.  It  is  increasing.  We  have  developed  it  a  good 
deal  this  last  vear,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  it  is  now  gratifying  to  see 
the  amount  of  academic  credit  now  given  by  some  schools.  If  they 
make  military  training  compulsory  for  the  mst  two  years,  in  the  last 
two  years  all  the  students  do  not  elect  to  take  it.  If  we  do  not  get 
the  students  to  go  through  the  four  years'  course,  into  the  junior  and 
senior  years,  we  are  not  gpii^  to  get  the  product  that  is  contemplated 
in  the  Keserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  In  other  words,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  the  reserve  officers. 

The  C£lirman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  idea  of  giving 
credits  for  military  training  at  even  the  land-grant  colleges  is  to  induce 
the  students  to  take  not  the  two-year  course,  but  the  four-year 
course? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

The  Chairmax.  Now,  is  that  optional  with  the  students  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  they  must  take  the  training  in 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

Col.  Morrow.  In  most  of  tne  land-grant  institutions  that  is  true; 
in  some  it  is  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  By  giving  this  credit  in  the  junior  and  senior  years 
are  a  large  number  of  stuaents  induced  to  continue  their  mifitary 
training  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  They  will  be,  sir.  That  is  one  of  the  inducements  to 
endeavor  to  get  them  to  remain  in  for  the  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  tried  that  out  yet? 

Col.  Morrow.  We  know  from  what  the  educators  say  that  unless 
that  advantage  is  oflFered  the  students,  we  will  have  a  lower  enroll- 
ment. If  I  may  further  explain,  there  are  three  stages  through  which 
the  Reserve  CJfficers*  Training  Corps  student  passes.  Under  the 
national  defense  act  the  course  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  those  two  years  the  student  has  the  right  to  elect 
whether  or  not  he  will  drop  out  of  it  or  continue  for  two  more  years. 
Then,  even  after  graduation,  there  is  still  the  condition  of  election  as 
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to  whether  or  not  he  will  take  a  commission  in  the  Reserve  Corps. 
At  any  of  those  intervening  points  the  student  can  drop  out.  He  can 
drop  out  at  the  end  of  two  years  or  at  the  end  of  four  years,  or  upon 
^aduation  he  may  elect  not  to  take  a  commission.  At  the  present 
time,  during  the  last  year  at  leasts  it  was  evident  that  the  problem 
was  going  to  be  to  induce  the  students  to  pass  through  the  four  years 
of  im  course  and  then  take  the  commission.  If  they  do  not,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  say  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years  that  we  have  got  a 
coBcrete  result  in  officers  for  the  Reserve  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  granting  commissions  at  all  to  those  stu- 
dents of  the  land-^ant  colleges  who  take  only  the  two  years'  course  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  N'o,  sir.  If  a  student  does  not  ^  through  the  four 
yeare'  course  and  does  not  qualify  under  it,  he  is  not  eligible  for  a 
commission.  If  he  does  take  the  four  years'  course  of  instruction, 
he  is  automaticallv  entitled  to  a  commission. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  is  put  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes.  We  have  got  4,568  students  in  the  advanced 
course  in  the  colleges;  only  that  number  out  of,  say,  56,000  or  55,000 
who  are  in  these  college  units.  Those  are  college  units.  If  we  are 
not  able  to  build  up  the  advanced  courses  so  that  we  are  going  to  get 
something  like  a  graduation  of  5,000  or  6,000  a  vear,  it  is  not  gomg 
to  accomplish  the  full  purpose  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  The  obstacle  we 
have  got  to  overcome  is  the  tendency  to  drop  out  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  The  students  are  prone  to  enter  it  for  two  years,  but  go  no 
further.  Of  course,  something  is  accomplished  by  that,  but  it  is  not 
the  realization  of  the  aims  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  national 
d^ens^  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say  parenthetically  that  in  most  instances 
formerlv  it  was  a  very  perfunctory  performance. 

Col.  morrow.  Before  the  war  there  was  not  the  proper  practical 
result.  In  order  to  justify  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  conception  and  secure 
officers  for  a  reserve  corps,  inducements  must  be  held  out  to  the 
students.  Take  the  land-grant  institutions,  which  require  in  the 
first  two  years  compulsory  training.  Now,  then,  to  get  the  student 
to  take  the  military  training  in  the  last  two  years,  we  give  him  com- 
mutation of  rations — that  is,  $12  a  month — and  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  Army  reorganization  bill  for  those  students  who  go  to  the 
summer  camps  to  receive  the  pay  of  a  private.  That  is  another 
inducement:  I  might  say  that  1  think  that  the  biggest  inducement 
of  all  is  academic  credit.  If  we  can  say  to  a  sophomore  who  has 
become  a  junior,  ''If  you  take  our  military  course  for  the  next  two 
years,  you  will  get  10  or  12  or  15  points  toward  graduation,"  it  has 
more  influence  on  him  than  the  $12  pay.  The  requirement  that  the 
student  must  take  one  camp  in  the  advanced  course  is  a  very  great 
deterrent.  It  is  surprising  to  learn  how  many  students  are  absolutely 
dependent  on  earning  their  living  to  finish  their  college  course.  From 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  students  must  obtain  pay  through  the  sum- 
mer in  order  to  continue  in  college  next  year. 

When  we  say  to  the  student,  "You  have  got  to  go  to  camp  for  six 
weeks,  and  you  get  your  rations,  and  you  get  transportation  to  and 
from  the  camp,  but  you  get  no  pay,"  it  keeps  them  from  entering 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  for  the  last  two  years.  It  inter- 
feres with  their  earning  opportunity  through  the  summer,  and  bright 
students  can  make  $100  a  month^-that  is  keeping  them  out  of  the 
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advanced  course.  The  measure  you  hare  in  tl^e  Anny  bill  to  pay 
such  students  at  the  camp  is  going  to  overcome  the  condition  to  some 
degree.  In  talking  to  the  educators  as  to  how  much  they  tho\igh^ 
the  remuneration  ought  to  be,  they  usually  put  it  at  $100  a  mo^bi. 

So,  to  get  back  to  the  point,  we  have  got  to  make  the  coime 
sufficiently  educational  to  get  academic  credit  for  it.  Army  offibcfs 
do  not  know  how  to  do  that.  We  have  got  to  put  it  into  an  institu- 
tion in  a  way  that  will  win  its  academic  recognition.  Thexe  is  where 
we  need  assistance,  and  in  that  way  the  consultants  can  perform  an 
invaluable  service  by  counseling  us  how  to  do  it.  If  we  do  not 
secure  academic  recognition  the  military  training  will  be  only  a  drill 
ground  system  and  it  will  not  produce  officers  for  the  Reserve  Corps. 

Mr.  Grekne.  It  seems  to  me  that  only  leaves  us  where  we  began, 
because  anvbody  going  up   against   the  established  caste  of   the 

Cedagogue  knows  it  is  hard  to  evercome  his  ideas  about  it.  He  has 
een  a  good  many  centuries  coming  out  of  the  cloister  with  his  ink 
horn  and  plume.  Now  we  are  trying  to  get  the  pedagogue  to  think 
that  this  IS  really  a  practical  world  and  his  mission  'wiui  the  youth 
entrusted  to  his  care  is  to  prepare  them  to  live  in  it,  but  he  keeps 
refinine  in  his  refinements,  and  keeps  introducing  a  longer  system  of 

C rep  schools  between  the  public  institutions  and  nimseli,  and  he  feels 
imself  so  exalted  that  he  will  not  allow  this  thing  in  the  class  with 
him.     That  is  what  you  are  up  against. 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know.  I  used  to  be  interested  in  those  things  back 
home.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  modern  educational  institution  at 
least  a  part  of  their  practical  curriculum  is  not  only  to  prepare  a  young 
man  to  live  in  the  world  as  it  is,  but  to  fit  him  f  pr  that  social  order  to 
maintain  it,  and  their  own  safety,  the  foundation  of  thedr  own  estab- 
lishments, depends  upon  sending  out  into  the  world  young  men  who 
are  not  only  sentimentaUy  pledged  to  the  loyalty  of  the  alma  mater, 
but  to  the  country  that  makes  it  possible  to  have  one.  It  seems  to 
me  the  obligation  is  on  the  school  and  not  upon  the  Government. 

Col.  Morrow.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be,  Air.  Greene,  and  a 
number  of  educators  now  regard  military  training  as  very  desirable, 
due  to  its  beneficial  reaction  on  the  institution  and  because  of  its 
educational  features.  Still,  there  are  many  who  do  not  look  upon 
it  in  that  way,  and  we  know  that  before  the  war  it  was  very  difficult 
to  get  institutions  to  regard  military  training  seriously. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  I  understand  that  there  are  some  land-grant 
colleges  in  which  military  training  is  left  optional  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Morrow.  I  would  say  that  they  all  make  it  compulsory  for  at 
least  one  year.  Some  make  it  compulsory  for  four  years.  Most  of 
those  institutions  make  it  compulsory  for  the  first  two  years. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  can  they  oe  reconciled  with  the  proposition  that 
their  very  foundation  had,  for  one  basis,  the  obligation  of  Grovern- 
ment  support  in  return  for  a  certain  amount  of  mihtary  instruction  ? 
How  can  the  option  rest  with  them  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  That  act  simply  provided  that  they  should  oflFer  it. 
They  take  the  position  tliat  the  l^al  interpretation  would  be  that  if 
they  merely  offered  military  training,  and  not  a  single  student  in  the 
institution  took  it.  they  would  be  complying  with  uie  law. 

Mr.  Greene.  Tnat  is  a  kind  of  mock-auction  proposition,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  they  did  not  take  militaiy  training,  could  they 
not  penalize  them  with  respect  to  their  eligibility  for  graduation? 
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Col.  Morrow.  The  national  defense  act,  in  providing  for  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  makes  the  condition  that  if  the 
student  elects  to  take  it  tor  the  first  two  years,  he  must  finish  the 
first  two  years ;  he  can  not  draw  out.  If  he  elects  to  take  it  in  the 
last  two  years,  he  must  take  it  those  last  two  years,  but  the  institu- 
tion is  not  required  to  make  one  single  student  go  into  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Trainmg  Corps. 

'"The  Chairman.  The  language  in  the  Morrill  Act  upon  the  subject 
of  military  training  is  very  indefinite.  There  are  only  a  few  words 
about  it  in  the  act  1 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir.     It  states  *'  and  including  militant  tactics." 

Mr.  Greene.  But  it  nevertheless  was  known  to  be  the  foundation 
idea  upon  which  the  Government  interested  itself  in  the  support  of 
such  institutions. 

The  Chairman.  Not  onlv  that,  but  the  maintenance  of  an  agri- 
cultural college  was  looked  upon  as  very  essential:  as  much  so  as 
the  militarv  training. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  it  is  true,  I  take  it,  that  the  Morrill  Act  did 
not  contemplate  the  training  of  officers  n^  you  contemplate  it  at 
present,  but  simply  the  rudiments  of  military  training  ot  a  soldier. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  I  know;  but  everything  of  that  kind  has  to  be 

J'udged  by  the  light  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  instituted.  Good  old 
Austin  S.  Morrill  came  from  my  Siate,  but  even  with  his  vision,  which 
was  verj  wide  in  those  days,  1  do  not  think  he  ever  contemplated  in 
the  agricultural  schools  drawing  a  plow  by  tractors.  I  think  agri- 
cultural science  has  developed  beyond  his  dreams,  and  you  will 
notice  that  these  people  still  rely  on  those  words  for  agriculture  all 
right,  but  when  it  comes  to  military  training  and  the  advantage  of 
the  school  soldier  maintaining  an  army  for  some  necessity,  that  is 
kept  back  of  the  other  advantage  for  all  time.  They  are  defeating 
the  fulfillment  of  that  act. 

The  Chairman.  The  act  was  passed  in  1862,  when  the  country  was 
in  a  civil  war.  It  was  undoubtedly  Senator  Morrill's  idea  that  men 
should  be  trained  at  these  land-grant  colleges  in  militarv  science  and 
tactics  80  as  to  defend  the  country  if  it  should  be  attacked. 

Mr.  MoE^NZiE.  And  for  making  up  an  army  that  the  officers  trained 
at  West  Point  was  supposed  to  command. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  hardly  could  be  a  limitation,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  limitation  placed  either  on  the  agricultural  or  on  the  mibtary 
side  of  it.  It  was  supposed  to  bring  out  again  the  possibility  that 
a  great  many  would  leave  the  plow  and  go  to  fight,  when  you  put 
them  both  together. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  colonel  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  total  unobligated  balance,  under  the  appro- 
priation for  (Quartermasters'  supplies,  equipment,  etc.,  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  on  March  24,  was  $1,450,463.08. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea,  colonel,  how  much  of  that 
money  will  be  used  in  the  three  months  remaining  of  the  fiscal  year? 

CoL  Morrow.  I  think  the  major  portion  of  it  will  be  used,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  will  have  to  inaugurate  this  year  summer  camps. 
They  come  before  June  30,  and  with  the  matter  of  imiforms  and 
commutation,  I  would  saj  that  the  major  portion  of  it  will  be  used. 
There  should  be  some  saving. 
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The  Chaibhan.  There  will  be  about  10,000  men  at  the  summer 
camps? 

C^.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  is  that  the  number  you  said  would  be  there  I 

Cd.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  we  contemplate  having  this  year  about 
10,000  students  in  the  camps. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  over  $100  per  student  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  All  the  expense  of  the  camps  will  not  come  out  of 
this  year's  appropriation.  The  camps  run  from  June  17  into  the 
latter  part  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  money  will  come  out  of  next  year's 
appropriation  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  funds  to 
inaugurate  the  camps  for  1921. 

3ir.  McKenzie.  Where  do  you  intend  to  have  these  camps,  at 
some  of  the  Government  training  groimds  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir.  Thev  are  all  on  Government  reservations. 
Government  cantonments.  The  Infantry  camps  are  at  Camp 
Devens,  Mass.,  at  CampBenning,  Ga.,  at  Camp  Custer  in  Michigan, 
and  Camp  Kearney  in  California. 

The  CHAiRfiiAN.  Will  you  have  only  four  camps  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Four  camps  for  Infantry.  The  Coast  Artillery  will 
hold  a  camp  at  Fortress  Monroe.  The  Field  Artillery  will  hold  a 
camp  at  Camp  Enox,  and  the  Engineers  at  Camp  Himiphreys;  at 
these  points  they  can  get  the  very  best  technical  training. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  young  man  was  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  or  of  Oregon,  or  of  Washington,  where  he  is  over 
3,000  miles  away  from  Camp  Humphreys;  and  suppose  he  elects  to  £;o 
into  the  En^eer  camp,  would  you  transport  mm  clear  across  the 
continent  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Camp  Hmnphrevs  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  In  all  the  camps,  except  the  Infantry  camps,  the 
attendance  is  going^  to  be  relatively  small.  The  creation  of  camps 
for  these  special  units,  for  those  arms  other  than  Infantry,  has  only 
recently  been  made,  and  they  will  not  have  a  very  large  attendance. 
But  in  order  that  the  instruction  given  in  those  special  arms  should 
be  of  a  high  grade,  it  is  felt  that  they  should  be  conducted  this  year. 
With  the  development  of  the  corps  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students,  there  should  be  training  centers  for  all  the  arms  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  coimtry,  so  as  to  reduce  transportation. 
To-day,  however,  the  expense  of  creating  a  training  center  for  a 
particular  specialty  would  be  just  as  great  to  the  Government  as  it 
will  be  to  send  all  the  students  into  a  training  center  already  created. 

For  instance,  take  Camp  Humphreys.  To  try  to  develop  any  other 
place  with  anything  like  the  equipment  that  there  is  at  Humphreys 
would  be  a  very  expensive  thing.  So  up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  cneaper 
to  send  the  students  to  Humplirevs  rather  than  establish  a  training 
center  at  San  Francisco  or  in  Colorado  or  in  Kansas.  This  year  the 
students  of  the  special  arms  will  be  brought  to  the  training  centers 
already  established,  but  for  the  Infantry,  which  is  the  major  portion 
of  all  the  students,  the  four  camps  wiU  reduce  that  transportation  to 
a  minimum. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Will  the  Infantry  come  to  Benning,  Ga.  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  There  is  one  at  Venning,  one  at  Devens,  one  at 
Custer,  and  one  at  Kearny. 
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The  Chairman.  Custer,  of  course,  is  at  Battle  Creek? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  Michigan. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Chicago  is  one  of  the  greatest  points  for  these 
student  officers,  is  it  not  ? 

CoL  Morrow.  It  has  been,  in  years  gone  bj^;  but  they  have  a  very 
large  hospital  there  now. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  Well,  Camp  Grant  is  only  about  70  miles  from 
Chicago,  and  it  strikes  me  there  might  have  been  considerable  saving 
of  transportation  if  you  had  those  students  at  Camp  Grant  rather 
than  at  Custer. 

Col.  Morrow.  If  you  do  not  have  a  considerable  number  your 
training  is  not  on  the  same  order.  If  your  camps  are  small,  the 
training  is  not  of  as  high  an  order  as  where  there  are  a  considerable 
number  combined  in  one  camp. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  have  a  rifle  range  there  at  Camp  Grant  and 
everything  that  is  necessary. 

Col.  Morrow.  Custer  is  a  preferable  place.  It  has  facilities  that 
Grant  has  not,  and  that  is  an  object. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  vou  would  draw  on  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh,  and  all  that  eastern  section,  as  against 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  and  that  central  region  ?  You  would 
draw  them  all  to  Camp  Custer? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  That  is  the  plan  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  all  the  points  you  mentioned  would 
all  be  centered  at  Camp  Custer. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  be  near  the  center  of  the  entire 
refflon  involved  f 

Col.  Morrow.  Well,  at  Camp  Custer 

The  Chairman.  A  little  north  of  the  center? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  north  of  the  center.  If  you  do  not 
^et  them  north  and  get  them  into  a  little  more  congenial  climate  than 
IS  found  in  the  extreme  South,  the  results  are  not  beneficial,  although 
Benning  is  an  exception — and,  of  course,  Kearney  is  particulany 
favorable.  We  fdt  that  Benning  had  particular  advantages  for 
Infantry  training  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  camps  well  chosen,  for 
that  naturally  influences  the  attendance  of  the  stuaents. 

"hSr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  boys  will 
grow  up  in  this  country  with  the  idea  that,  notwitHstanding  the  very 
proper  instinct  of  self-preservation,  he  is  also  tinctured  a  little  bit 
witn  the  idea  of  some  first  duty  to  the  State.  A  little  bit  of  the 
Spartan  business  about  it  wotdd  not  do  any  harm,  in  leaving  so  much 
elective  between  cigarettes  and  moving  pictures. 

Col.  Morrow.  Some  spirit  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  ana  I  would  like  to  see  a  boy  grow  up  with  the 
sentiment  that  a  country  that  other  people  have  died  for  is  good 
enough  for  him  to  live  in  and  live  for. 

Can  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  these  camps  for  the  Reserve  Ofiicers' 
Training  Corps  be  conducted  by  demonstration  on  the  part  of  troops 
of  the  Kegular  Army  units  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  There  will  be  no  troops  ordered  to  any  of  the  camps 
this  year.  We  think  there  are  enougn  at  every  place  now;  all  that 
will  be  necessary.  Whether  or  not  for  other  years  that  would  be 
desirable  is  another  matter,  but  it  wiU  not  be  tnis  year.     Of  course, 
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where  they  can  see  good  troops  and  be  given  demonstration  by  the 
R^ular  Army,  it  has  good  effect. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  inasmuch  as  so  much  of 
their  training  must  of  necessity  be  academic  and  bookish  in  school, 
that  one  of  the  very  first  essentials  to  make  them  fit  Army  officers 
and  commanders  would  be  to  have  them  right  out  with  tEe  people 
who  are  actuajUy  doing  the  thing. 

Col.  Morrow.  We  are  going  to  make  them  do  it  in  the  camps,  and 
at  all  those  places  there  are  sufficient  troops  for  them  to  see  the  wav 
the  Regular  Army  does,  but  the  big  thing  is  that  they  do  the  work 
themselves.  Thev  are  put  in  Army  cantonments,  arid  they  are  in 
the  ranks  themselves.  They  are  not  to  go  there  simply  to  witness 
maneuvers,  but  to  learn  to  do  things  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  explain  anything  else  to  the 
committee  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  On  page  45,  Mr.  Chairman,  Col.  Morrow  appears  for 
that  provision  ''Quartermasters'  supplies  for  military  equipment  of 
schools  and  colleges,"  and  he  has  asked,  according  to  that,  for  $100 
to  maintain  the  phraseology  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  say  on  the 
previous  item  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  In  this  proposed  change  of  the  act  there  is  another 
item  which  reads:  '*To  subsist  them  while  remaining  at  such  camps 
and  to  furnish  them  medical  attendance  and  suppEes,  and  to  pay 
students  attending  advanced-course  camps  at  the  rate  provided  for 
privates  of  the  R^ular  Army." 

That  carries  out  the  provision  of  the  present  Armv  organization 
bin.  Unless  there  is  an  appropriation  made,  there  will  be  no  money 
available  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  is  involved  in  that  item  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  We  figure  that  for  the  next  year  there  would  be  not 
to  exceed  4,000  students  who  would  be  entitled  to  any  pay  under 
that  language. 

The  CSiAiRMAN.  How  much  would  that  cost  1 

Col.  Morrow.  At  the  rate  of  approximately  $30  per  student  a 
month  it  would  be  4,000  times  $45  for  a  six-weelra'  camp. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  aU  you  desire  to  sajr? 

Col.  Morrow.  Then  there  is  another  provision  follows: 

That  80  much  of  section  48  of  the  act  of  June  3,  191().  entitled  **An  act  for  making 
further  and  more  effectual  provision8  for  the  national  defense,  and  for  other  purpoaeti/* 
ae  relates  to  the  transportation  of  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps 
attending  summer  camps  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  provide  that 
such  membern  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  ('ori)s  shall  be  paid  as  traveling  allow- 
ances 5  cents  ])er  mile  for  the  distance  by  the  snortest  usual  traveled  route  from 
the  places  from  which  they  are  authorized  to  i>i!t)ceed  to  the  camp  and  for  the  return 
travel  thereto:  Provided  further.  That  the  payment  of  travel  pay  for  the  i-etum  journey 
may  be  made  in  advance  of  the  actual  performance  of  travel:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  of  War  may,  in  his  discretion  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  permit  such  institutions  to  furnish  their  own  uniforms  and  receive  as 
conmiutation  therefor  the  sum  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  su'^h  institutions 
for  uniforme. 

The  new  feature  is  the  one  of  changing  the  national-defense  act 
which  stated  that  students  would  receive  transportation  to  and  from 
camp  and  subsistence  itself,  but  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 

Eayment  make  it  better  to  have  a  flat  5-cent  mileage  basis  in  lieu  of 
oth  transportation  and  subsistence.     This  simply  makes  it  necessary 
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to  pay  them  5  cents  per  mile,  without  figuring  what  their  subsistence 
expenses  were  for  the  trip.  The  national-defense  act  provided  for 
their  transportation  and  the  cost  of  subsistence  while  en  route.  The 
difficulty  of  determining  that  would  be  overcome  by  putting  it  on  a 
plain  5  cents  a  mile  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Right  along  that  line,  the  mileage  allowed  to  the 
officers  of  the  Army  is  7  cents  a  mile,  and  yet  we  are  asked  to  change 
the  law  because  that  mileage  is  found  insufficient,  under  present-day 
conditions,  to  give  the  man  traveling  for  Army  purposes  sufficient  to 
pay  his  railroM  fares  and  his  subsistence. 

CoL  Morrow.  It  was  thought  that  5  cents  would  jost  cover  the 
expenses.  All  that^  is  needed,  is  to  cover  railroad  fare  and  meab; 
no  hotel  bills,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  5  cents  will  do  that  better 
than  the  proposition  that  is  in  the  law  at  the  present  time,  or  is  it 
simply  a  matter  of  saving  somebody  some  bookkeeping  work  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Putting  it  at  5  cents  a  mile  is  to  save  the  difficulty  of 
computing  it,  which  delays  the  boys  getting  their  money.  As  to 
whether  it  should  be  5  cents  or  6  cents  or  7  cents  per  mile,  I  think  5 
cents  jper  mile  will  actually  cover  his  expense,  both  his  railroad  fare 
and  his  subsistence. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Oen.  Lord.  There  is  one  other  estimate  here  for  $500,000,  on 
paofr  59. 

Col.  Morrow.  That  is  on  civilian  and  military  training  camps. 
The  national  defense  act,  in  section  54,  provided  for  civilian  military 
training  camps. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Morrow.  To  carry  that  out  and  to  permit  of  the  training  of 
4,000  civilians  this  summer  would  involve  a  cost  of  $500,000* 

It  is  desirable  to  continue  these  camps  this  year  along  the  lines  pre- 
viously adopted.  They  were  popular  amongst  the  men  of  the  country 
of  all  classes  who  had  not  had  a  former  opportunity  to  fit  themselves 
for  service  and  because  of  that  they  were,  and  still  are,  an  important 
element  of  preparedness.  These  kinds  of  camps  were  generally  known 
as  the  Plattsburg  camps,  but  they  were  not  restricted  to  Plattsburs 
and  this  summer  they  would  be  so  located  as  to  be  accessible  to  all 
sections  of  our  country.  They  would  be  held  in  August  or  September 
and  last  for  a  month. 

In  the  last  appropriation  bill  there  was  only  a  nominal  amount 
appropriated  for  these  camps  and  no  camps  are  proposed  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  camps  for  this  August  or  September  are  dependent  on  the  pro- 
visions maae  in  this  bill. 

Gren.  Lord.  Of  the  $100  appropriation  for  the  current  year  there 
are  S68  unobligated. 

There  is  a  $100  item  here.     We  can  just  check  that  off,  I  suppose? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     At  what  page  is  it  1 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  on  the  same  page,  page  59.     It  is  just  $100  to 
hold  the  phraseology, 
t^  The  Chairman.  I  see.     Very  well. 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Satur- 
day, March  27,  1920,  at  10.30  oVlock  a.  m.) 
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Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

House  of  Repbesentatives, 

Saturday,  March  27,  1920. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  oVlock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn 
(chairman),  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  first,  this  morning,  from  Maj. 
Hodges,  in  regard  to  the  item  for  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed  to  that  item,  will 
you  please  turn  to  page  45  of  the  draft  of  tne  bill  before  you,  referring 
to  the  statement  submitted  yesterday  by  Col.  F.  J.  Morrow,  on  the 
appropriation,  '^Quartermaster  supplies  for  military  equipment  of 
schoob  and  colleges?'*  Col.  Morrow  was  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  submit  an  estimate  of  S3, 220,000.  He  came  before 
the  committee  and  asked  for  an  increase  to  $4,120,000.  That  was 
in  excess  of  the  amount  he  was  authorized  to  ask  for  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  I  merely  wish  to  get  that  fact  in  the  record. 
Tlie  amount  printed  in  the  bill,  $8,220,000,  was  the  amount  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  of  War.   * 

Now,  if  the  committee  will  turn  to  page  47  of  the  tentative  draft 
of  the  bill,  relating  to  the  statement  made  by  CoL  Wolf,  representing 
the  Surgeon  General,  the  total  in  the  bill  before  the  committee  is 
$6,714,000.  The  Surgeon  General  was  authorized  by  the  Secretan' 
of  War  to  submit  an  estimate  for  $4,834,800.  I  got  in  touch  with 
the  Surgeon  General's  office  yesterday,  realizing  after  adjournment, 
that  he  did  not  indicate  the  amount  lor  which  he  was  asking,  and 
Col.  Whitcomb,  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  notified  me  this 
morning  that  after  studying  the  question  the  Medical  Department 
submits  an  estimate  of  $4,200,000  for  an  army  of  175,000  men; 
for  an  army  of  200,000  men,  $4,426,000:  for  an  army  of  225,000 
men,  $4,650,000;  and  $5,475,000  for  the  full  enlisted  strength 
authorized  in  the  reorganization  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  find  on  page  48  the  item  for  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs.  That  is  a  very  small  item.  Maj.  Hodges  is  here 
and  we  would  like  to  dispose  of  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Maj.  Hodges. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  CAMPBELL  B.  HODGES,  ASSISTANT  TO 

CHIEF,  BUREAU  OF  IHSULAR  AFFAIRS. 

Maj.  Hodges.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  items  for  the  care  of  insane 
Filipino  soldiers,  and  for  the  care  of  insane  soldiers  of  the  Porto 
Rico  Regiment  of  Infantry,  are  items  that  have  been  carried  in  the 
Army  appropriation  bill  for  a  number  of  years.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1917  the  amoimt  used  for  the  Philippines  was  $803  and  the  amount 
used  for  Porto  Rico  was  $35;  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  the  Philippine 
requirements  amounted  to  $803  and  the  requirements  in  Porto  Rico 
amounted  to  $39.50;  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  the  amount  used  for 
the  Filipino  soldiers  was  $952.60,  and  Porto  Rico  did  not  require  any- 
thing. For  the  two  quarters  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  we  have  already 
received  bills  for  the  Philippines  amoimtmg  to  $762.85,  and  none 
from  Porto  Rico.  Therefore,  if  we  go  at  the  same  rate  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  we  will  have  a  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  in 
the  case  of  the  Filipinos.     The  chief  of  the  bureau  thought  it  would 
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be  better  if  we  could  get  an  appropriation  for  the  Filipinos  of  $2,000 
instead  of  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  more  troops  in  the  Philippines  now 
than  you  had  at  former  times  ? 

Mai .  HoDGBS.  We  have  about  the  same  niunber  of  Philippine  Scouts 
and  tnis  item  concerns  only  the  Philippine  Scouts.  They  seem  to  be 
going  crazy  a  little  faster.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1919  we  had 
seven  ex-scouts  in  the  insane  asylum,  and  for  the  last  quarter,  from 
October  to  December,  we  had  nme  ex-scouts.  That  is  going  to  take 
about  $1,500  for  the  fiscal  year  1920.  In  order  to  avoida  deficiency 
appropriation,  which  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble,  we  ask  for  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000  instead  of  $1,000.  The  appropriation  asked 
for  Porto  Rico  is  just  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  insane  soldiers  of  the  Porto  Rico 
Regiment  of  Infantry  ? 

Maj.  HoDOES.  There  are  none  there  now.  The  chances  are  that 
amount  will  not  be  used  for  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item,  on  pagei^S,  is  under  the  Engineer 
Department,  for  ''Engineer  depots//  We  have  been  giving  a  nomi- 
nal appropriation  for  that  purpose  recently  so  ^  to  continue  the 
draft  of  tne  paragraph  in  the  bill.  Is  there  any  change  in  that 
situation  ? 

ENOINfiER    DEPOTS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  COL.  MASOV  H.  PATRICTK,  MAJ.  G.  E.  EDGEB- 
TOH,  AVD  CAPT.  E.  H.  MAEKS,  CORPS  OF  ENGIITEEBS. 

Ck>l.  Patbiok.  Yes,  sir,  there  is  a  change  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention.  It  was  taken  up  yesterday  by  letter,  and  I  am 
authorized  to  say  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  administration 
of  these  depots.  The  engineer  depot  in  Panama  has  been  turned  back 
to  the  Engmeer  Department  to  operate.  The  depot  in  the  Philippines 
and  the  one  at  Honolulu  will  be  turned  back,  likewise. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  they  will  be  turned  back  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  ? 

(joL  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  been  operating  those  depots  up  to  this 
time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  Purchase  and  Storage  Division  has  been  oper- 
ating those  depots  up  to  this  time,  but  as  they  are  outside  the  limits 
of  the  United  otates  it  is  decided  they  shall  be  operated  hereafter  by 
the  Engineers.  So  they  have  come  back  to  the  Engineers,  and  we 
will  be  compelled  to  ask  for  a  good -deal  more  than  $100,  which  was 
the.amount  appropriated  last  year  for  this  item.  For  operating  those 
depots  for  the  year  1921  we  are  asking  for  $22,000. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  segregate  that  amount  and  tell  us  how 
much  you  will  require  for  each  of  these  depots  ? 

Col.  Patrick,  rractically  one-third  of  that  sum  for  each  of  the 
three  depots  we  expect  to  administer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  all  cost  about  the  same  amount  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  They  will  cost  about  the  same,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Wnat  would  the  bulk  of  that  money  be  expended 

Col.  Patrick.  For  employees  aroimd  the  depots  handling  material, 
and  all  matters  of  that  kind.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  engi- 
neer property  in  all  of  those  depots,  and  these  people  would  be  em- 
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ployed  in  looking  after  it,  caring  for  it,  preserving  it,  and  attending  to 
shipments  from  place  to  place  when  needed. 

The  Chairman.  The  largest  part  of  it  is  for  the  pay  of  employees  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Practically  all  of  it  is  for  the  pay  of  civilians  who 
are  employed  for  handling  materials  and  for  tiie  administrative 
work  of  the  depots. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  engineer  school.  We 
appropriated  S50,000  last  year  for  this  item  for  tne  fiscal  year  1920, 
and  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  is  also  for  S50,000,  so  there 
is  no  change  in  that  item. 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  none. 

The  Chairman.  Has  all  your  appropriation  for  1920  been  ex- 
pended or  obligated  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Every  particle  of  it  has  been  expended  or  obligated. 
It  will  be  exhausted  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  obiects 
to  which  we  expect  to  devote  this  appropriation  for  the  next  nacal 
year  are  very  plainly  set  forth  in  the  item  in  the  bill.  The  item  has 
appeared  in  successive  bills  in  practically  the  same  form  for  several 
years.  The  amount  of  money  asked  for  is  urgently  needed  and  it 
18  not  in  excess  of  what  will  be  definitely  and  specifically  required. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  students  are  at  the  engineer  school 
atnresent? 

Col.  Patrick.  There  are  at  present  about  113,  all  told,  who  are 
taking  the  courses  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  have  any  decrease  in  that  number  of 
students  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  attendance  at  the  school  at  present  is  some- 
what abnormal. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Col.  Patrick.  Due  to  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  younger  ofiELcers 
did  not  complete  their  courses  at  West  Point.  There  is  the  possi* 
biUty  that  next  year's  classes  will  be  somewhat  smaller.  But  we 
have  been  pinched  to  get  along  with  the  $50,000  with  these  classes 
this  year.  When  I  was  in  command  of  the  school  before  the  war 
my  recollection  is  that  the  appropriation  at  that  time  when  there 
was  a  very  much  smaller  student  personnel,  was  half  as  much  as  it 
is  now,  though  we  had  then  only  about  25  student  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  bulk  of  that  sum  asked  for  also  expended 
for  salaries  and  wages  ?  Can  you,  in  revising  your  hearing  after  you 
get  your  transcript,  segregate  the  amounts  in  that  sum  of  $50,000 
so  as  to  indicate  how  much  you  are  asking  for  the  principal  items  of 
expense  in  this  appropriation '? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  items  in  con- 
siderable detail. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  that  in  the  record. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

For  purchase  and  repair  of  inBtniments,  machinerv*,  iir. piemen ts,  models,  and 
materials  for  the  use  of  the  school .' $9, 500 

For  purchase  and  binding  of  professional  works  and  periodicals 2, 500 

For  incidental  expenses  of  the  school,  including  chemicals,  stationery ,  hard- 
ware, niacliinery ,  operation  of  boats,  etr 7, 000 

For  pav  of  ci\'ilian  clerks,  draftsmen,  electricians,  mechanics,  boat  crews,  and 
laborers 21,  (XK) 

For  unforeseen  expenses  and  for  travel  expenses  for  officers  on  journeys  made 
for  purposes  of  instruction " 10, 000 

Total 50, 000 
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Col.  Patrick.  There  is  a  alight  change  in  the  language  of  this 
item  which  we  would  like  to  have  incorporated,  if  the  committee 
will  agree  to  it.  It  is  merely  a  change  in  verbiage  in  order  to  clear 
up  certain  matters  concerning  which  the  auditor  has  raised  questions 
in  connection  with  these  accounts.  I  have  the  language  here.  It 
is  almost  as  long  as  the  item  itself.  With  the  conmiittee's  permis- 
sion. I  would  like  to  insert  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  principal  chaneei 

Col.  Patrick.  The  difference  in  the  phrasooTogy  is  shown  in  the 
proposed  revised  draft  of  the  item  which  I  will  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  underlined  what  is  really  the  new  or  changed 
matter  and  lined  out  the  matter  to  be  omitted,  and  we  want  those 
changes  to  make  plain  what  the  appropriation  may  be  used  for. 
There  is  no  question  in  regard  to  the  amount.  It  is  a  mere  question 
with  the  auditor  as  to  the  phraseology. 

(The  revised  draft  of  the  item  re^rred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Engineer  school:  For  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  engineer  school,  including 
purchase  and  repair  of  instruments,  machinery,  implements,  models,  boats,  and 
materials  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  to  provide  means  for  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical instruction  of  Enjgineer  officers  and  troops  in  their  special  duties,  including  con- 
struction, hydraulics,  improvement  of  navigaole  waterways,  fixed  and  floating  bndees, 
pKmtonimng,  signaling,  surveying,  printing,  and  various  processes  of  map  reproduc- 
tion; for  the  printing,  purchase,  and  binding  of  sdentinc  and  professional  works, 
papers,  and  periodicals  tieating  of  military  and  scientific  sulnects.  textbooks,  ana 
t)ooks  of  reference  for  the  library  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  lor  the  temporar^r  use 
of  Engineer  officers  engaged  on  duties  away  from  the  engineer  school;  for  inci- 
dentalexpenses  of  the  school,  including  diemicals,  stationery,  supplies  for  the  opera- 
tion  of  machinery  and  power  boats;  for  extra-duty  pay  to  soldiers  necessarily  employed 
for  periods  of  not  less  tnan  10  da3rB  as  artificers  on  work  in  addition  to  and  not  strictly 
in  hne  with  their  military  duties,  such  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  draftsmen,  printen, 
lithoerapherB,  photograpners,.  en^e  drivers,  telegpraph  operators,  teamsters,  wheel* 
wrinitB,  masons,  machinists,  pamters,  overseers,  anid  laborers;  for  pay  of  dvilian 
dencB,  diaftamen,  electricians,  medianics,  and  laborers;  for  compensation  for  tem- 
porary technical  or  special  services  of  civilian  instructors  and  lecturers,  and  payment 
of  tuition  fees  of  student  officers  at  civil  technical  institutions;  for  unforeseen  expenses 
and  for  travel  expenses  of  officers  on  journeys  approved  by  the  Secretuy  of  War  and 
made  lor  the  purpose  of  instruction:  Prwndedy  That  the  traveling  expenses  herein 
provided  for  sbail  oe  in  lieu  of  mileage  and  other  allowances,  and  for  other 


iet  absolutely 
»^  y  Mj>  expenses,  160.000:  ProwdH.  That  section  3648,  Revised  Statutes,  shall  not 
apply  to  suMcriptionB  for  foreign  and  professional  newspapers  and  periodicals  to  be 
paid  for  from  this  appropriation. 

0ON8TRU0TION,   OAMP  HUMPHBET8. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  ^'BuildingSi  engineer  school, 
and  college  of  military  research,  Camp  A.  A.  Hmnphreys,  Va. :  For 
beginning  the  construction  of  permanent  buildings  for  the  engineer 
school  and  college  of  military  research  at  Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys, 
Va.,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000,  to  be  immedi- 
ately available  and  to  remain  available  until  expended.''  You  are 
askmg  for  an  appropriation  of  $500^000  in  this  item  for  the  fiscal 
year  1921.  That  is  an  entirely  new  item,  and  it  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  of  course. 

Ool.  Patrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  with  reference  to  that,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  as  you  know,  has  taken  office  onlv  recently.  I 
too,  have  been  in  his  office  only  a  short  time.  He  asxed  me  to  say 
to  you  this  morning  that  the  notice  of  this  hearing  came  very  late 
yesterday  afternoon  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  here  representing 
him,  and  he  is  unavoidably  absent.    In  this  connection  with  this 
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particular  item  he  authorizes  me  to  state  that  the  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  the  school  at  Camp  Humphreys  were  very  extensively 
set  forth  before  vour  committee  some  time  last  vear  bv  Gen.  Black, 
and  also  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  Gen. 
Black  presented  to  the  committee.  Gen.  Beach  thinks  that  is  as 
good  a  presentation  as  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  make  now,  and 
he  requests  that  that  testimony  and  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  I  have  spoken  of  may  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  appropriation  for  the  engineer  school  as  contained  in  this 
item. 

Mr.  McBIenzie.  Colonel,  I  take  it  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  gone  so  far  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  retrace  our 
steps  in  connection  with  that  permanent  Engineer  school  at  Camp 
Humphreys.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  before  this  com- 
mittee as  to  the  wisdom  of  abandoning  the  school  here  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  at  the  Washington  Barracks,  and  utilizing  those 
permanent  building  for  the  storage  of  old  papers,  and  so  forth,  and 
going  to  the  additional  expense  of  building  an  entirely  new  plant  at 
Uamp  Humphreys.  However,  that  has  gone  by,  and  it  seems  we 
have  started  out  on  that  road  which  will  eventually  require  an  ex- 
penditure of  several  millions  of  dollars. 

No  one  has  ever  questioned  the  advisability  of  selecting  that  as  a 
location;  undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States  for 
that  purpose.  But,  of  course,  you  know,  and  every  other  man  knows 
who  nas  given  the  subject  any  thought  at  all,  it  is  al)8olutely  impera- 
tive for  Congress  to  cut  out  every  estimate  and  every  appropriation 
asked  for  that  we  can  possibly  get  along  without. 

The  Chairman.  Especially  in  reference  to  new  construction. 

Mr.  McKen/je.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  condition  of  the  labor 
market,  the  cost  of  material  that  goes  into  construction,  and  eviery 
Other  reason  that  one  can  think  of  as  an  iargument  against  construc- 
tion at  this  time  by  the  Government. 

Now,  Colonel,  you  are  a  practical  engineer.  You  are  connected 
with  this  school,  and  the  question  I  want  to  ask  you  now  is,  whether 
or  not  you  do  not  think  you  can  get  along  with  tne  buildings  and  the 
equipment  that  you  have  at  Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys  at  least  for 
anotner  year,  and  let  us  get  by  without  making  this  appropriation  1 

Col.  rATRicK.  Realizing,  Mr.  McKenzie,  that  precisely  such  a 
question  would  be  asked  tnis  morning,  I  put  it  almost  in  your  words 
to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  before  commg  up  here.  He  instructed  me 
to  say  this  in  answer,  that  he  had  just  been  in  communication  with 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  felt  very  keenly  that  this  was  a  worthy 
project,  and  who  had  instructed  him,  the  Qiief  of  Engineers,  to  ui^e 
upon  this  committee  the  making  of  this  appropriation,  if  in  their 
wisdom  they  could  see  the  possibility  of  so  doing. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  it  is  true,  tne  Secretary  of  War  has  given  a 
good  deal  of  thought  to  these  matters.  For  example,  he  has  urged 
that  this  committee  approraiate  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
buying  additional  land  at  Fort  Bliss,  and  a  number  of  other  things, 
and  of  course,  I  do  not  say  but  what  they  would  all  be  advantageous 
to  have,  and  valuable  to  have.  But  as  practical  men  who  have  to 
face  these  problems  and  decide  them  it  seems  to  me  wherever  we  can 

fet  along,  even  if  the  Army  has  to  suffer  a  little  inconvenience,  or  the 
Tavy,  or  any  other  governmental  department,  we  ought  to  be  willing 
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to  piit  with  a  litUe  inconvenience  until  our  country  gets  back  to  at 
least  something  like  normal  conditions. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  think  all  of  us  in  the  Array  agree  with  that  proposi- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  in  that  very  connection  this  ques- 
tion.    I  understand  vou  did  the  construction  work  in  France. 

Col.  Patrick,  I  did  have  some  of  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  of  the  construction  work  that  the  Engi- 
neers have  done  in  the  past.  You  put  up  the  Congressional  Library 
Building  and  also  the  Washington  Monument;  you  have  put  up 
various  buildings  in  the  past.  Could  the  Engineer  Corps,  wim  then* 
force  down  at  Camp  Humphreys,  put  up  these  buildings  themselves  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Not  with  the  force  they  have  there  at  the  present 
time.  That  is,  not  with  soldier  labor;  they  could  not  do  it.  The 
Engineer  Corps  could,  however,  supervise  all  this  building  construc- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  result  in  a  saving  to  the  Govertjmont  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  If  all  the  construction  work  were  placed  under  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  that  is,  all  the  construction  work  for  the  Army, 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  savhig  in  ovorhoad,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable saving.  "  '  * 
-  Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  my  quesJbion$ 
are  not  impelled  by  any  desire  that  I  might  have  to  cripple  the  Corps 
of  Eijgineers. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  understand  that  thoroughly,  Mr.  McKenzie. , 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  there  is  one  branch  of  our  Military  Establishnierit 
that  has  conuxianded  my  admiration,  along  with  the  Infantry  iaiid 
Cavalry  and  Artillery,  it  is  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  I  have  IqH^ 
been  a-fiite  heliever  in  not  only  the  logic  but  the  wisdom  bf^uttinK 
an  construction  in  the  Military  Establishment  under  theCorp^  or 
Eni^neers,  where  I  believe  it  properly  belongs,  and  I  am'  only,  nbw' 
teking  these  questions  thinking  of  the  financial  situation  ihwhichj^ 
we  are  confronted  in  the  country.  .  ,,,    ' 

Col.  Patrick.  I  understood  that  thoroughly,  Mr.  McKenzie,  and 
Xny  answer  was  based  exactly  upon  the  saihe  lines  as  the.  question 
you  asked.  ...  '] 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  on  the  itenJ 
for  engineer  equipment  of  troops.  You  had  an  appropriation  last 
year  of  S300,000,  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  You  are  asking  for 
S73 1,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  whict  is  more  than  double'  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1920.  What  is  the  occasion 
for  that  large  increase  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  officer  directly  in  charge  of 
that  matter,  Maj.  Edgerton,  to  answer  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  naturally  supposed  that  as  a  result  of  the  war 
you  had  a  large  surplus  of  that  kind  of  material  and  that  you  would 
come  here  this  year  asking  for  a  very  much  smaller  appropriation. 
We  will  be  glad  to  have  an  explanation  of  that  by  Maj.  Edgerton. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  item  for  engineer  equipment 
of  troops,  as  it  appears  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  is  based  on  the 
maintenance  and  replacement  of  equipment  for  20  Infantry  divisions 
and  1  Cavaby  division,  and  it  is  based  upon  the  supposition,  which 
is^  almost  if  not  entirely  correct,  that  the  initial  equipment  for  those 
divisions  is  now  on  hand  as  the  result  of  our  requirements  during  the 
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war,  so  that  the  details  of  this  item  are  merely  for  the  repair  and 
replacement  of  such  parts  of  that  equipment  as  will  be  worn  out  in 
training  during  the  jear.  That  estimate  is  based  on  from  12  to  36 
per  cent  of  the  initial  cost  of  those  items.  It  is  also  based  on. the 
necessity  of  securing  certain  new  classes  of  equipment,  such  as 
searchlights,  sound-ranging  apparatus,  and  flash-ranging  apparatus, 
which  are  new  developments  Drought  out  during  the  war,  and  for 
that  item  we  have  an  estimate  of  $270,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  searchlights  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  No,  sir;  for  maintenance,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  21  divisions? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  Army  reorganization  bill  which  we 
passed  recentlv  provides  for  nine  divisions,  so  that,  having  that  in 
mind,  you  could  very  materially  reduce  this  estimate,  could  you  not? 

Maj.  Edqerton.  les,  sir;  and  on  that  basis  we  have  prepared  a 
similar  estimate  which  amounts  to  $110,000. 

Mr.  MgElEnzie.  Ma^r  I  ask,  in  making  up  your  estimate,  have  you 
estimated  for  full  divisions  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  I  may  say  in  that  connection  that  our  equipment 
of  divisions  is  not  based  upon  the  individual  soldiers;  it  is  based 
upon  a  certain  amoimt  of  equipment  used  by  the  entire  division. 
We  furnish  very  little  equipment  used  by  a  single  man.  It  is  a 
complete  set  used  by  the  division,  and  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  in  the  division  to  use  it  at  all  they  use  it  all.  So  it  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  number  of  divisions,  rather  than  the  number  of  men. 

CoU  Patrick,  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  gone  over 
this  matter  of  equipment  and  have  considered  the  different  numbers 
of  troops  which  there  might  be  in  the  Army,  and  we  have  estimated 
for  an  Army  of  175,000  men  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  we  have 
estimated  for  200,000  men  a  certain  amount,  and  for  225,000  men  a 
certain  other  amount.  I  can  give  you  the  sums  for  those  three 
figures. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee. 

CoL  Patrick.  For  an  army  of  175,000  men  our  very  carefully  made 
estimate  is  $234,255.  That  is  for  the  entire  engineer  equipment  of 
troops  for  an  army  of  that  size. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  amount  for  an  army  of  175,000  men 
is  $234,255  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.  For  an  armv  of  200,000  men  we  will  re- 
quire an  appropriation  of  $267,720.  Should  the  army  be  pjlaced  at 
a  strength  of  $225,000  men  we  would  need  a  proportionate  increase, 
and  the  total  amount  for  any  army  of  that  size  would  be  $301,185. 
For  an  army  of  299,000  we  would  need  $401,580. 

Mr.  Greenb.  May  I  ask  you  where  the  shades  of  percentage 
increases  are  placed  ?  As  long  as  the  supply  does  not  depend  upon 
the  number  oi  persons  in  a  division  and  is  not  on  a  per  capita  basb, 
where  does  the  increase  show  itself  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  It  is  somewhat  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Going  back 
to  what  Maj.  Edgerton  said,  if  there  are  more  men  there  will  be 
more  divisions,  oi  course,  and  more  units  to  supply. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  the  proposition  we  are  deahne  with  provides  for 
a  lay-down  foundation  plan  of  nine  divisions,  and  they  will  be  skel- 
etonized anyway.     It  would  hardly  be  a  tactical  advantage  to  try 
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to  make  new  divisions  with  an  increase  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
enlistments,  to  try  to  make  three  or  foiu-  more  skeleton  divisions. 
These  divisions  are  going  to  be  pretty  well  skeletonized  with  a  175,000 
or  200,000  men,  when  you  come  to  figure  the  staff  troops. 

C!ol.  Patrick.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  caU  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  Maj. 
Edgerton  stated  that  you  could  get  along  with  SI  10,000  for  nine 
di^ions,  as  contemplated  by  the  Armv  reorganization  biU.  On  a 
basis  of  nine  divisions  for  the  Army  right  through,  how  much  more 
could  you  reduce  the  item  that  we  are  now  discussing? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  have  a  table  here  which  shows  that. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

For  an  army  of  175,000  men $234, 265 

For  an  anny  of  200,000  men 267, 720 

For  an  army  of  225,000  men 301, 185 

For  an  army  of  299,000  men 401, 580 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  Maj.  Edgerton  a  auestioiu 
Of  couise  you  have  figured  this  according  to  divisions,  ana  not,  as 
you  said,  per  man  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McE^NZiE.  If  you  do  that,  and  figiure  what  is  necessary  for 
one  division,  it  will  be  a  very  ea^  matter  for  us  to  multiply  that  by 
the  niunber  of  divisions  that  we  provide  for. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  can  answer  tne  diiairman's  question  somewhat 
more  clearly  now.  The  $110,000  was  merely  for  the  initial  eq^uip- 
ment  for  tne  Infantry  and  Cavalry  divisions.  The  addition  was 
made  up  of  other  items  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  divisional 
equipment,  such  as  searchlights,  which  go  with  the  Army,  sound- 
ranmig  apparatus  for  the  Artillery,  instruments  for  flasn-ranging 
work,  ana  tor  the  maintenance  ojf  aJl  of  this  apparatus.  Then  for 
tile  Tank  Corps  we  estimate  thajb  $6,000  would  be  needed  for  its 
en^;ineer  equipment.  All  those  items  come  in,  so  it  makes  up  for 
this  fiscal  year  the  sums  I  have  stated  for  an  armjr  the  sizes  given. 

The  Chairman.  WiU  you  kindly,  when  you  revise  your  statement, 
give  us  the  totals  for  these  various  items  i 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Ettimatefar  engineer  equipment  of  troops  ^  army  cfti5,000. 

For  maintenance  and  replacement  of  baaic  divisional  equipment $110, 000 

Fbr  maintenance  and  replacement  of  searchlights  and  souxui  and  flash-rang- 
ing equipment 17, 000 

For  en^eer  equipment  of  Tank  Corps 6, 000 

For  maintenance  of  engineer  equipment  for  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps .  27, 186 

For  the  development  of  engineer  equipment 36, 000 

For  the  proportionate  part  of  the  salaries  of  employees  of  the  military  division  80, 000 

For  miscellaneous  ana  unforseeable  contingencies 25, 000 

Total 301,186 

Similarly  for  an  army  of  299,000  men  the  sum  needed  would  be 
$401,580. 

Mr.  Greene.  Colonel,  you  enumerated,  among  other  things,  sound- 
range  deyices  for  Field  Artillery.  The  Field  Artillery  services  get 
these  devices  from  you? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  supply  them.  We  assist  in  developing  those 
devices  and  supply  them  to  the  Field  Artillery,  and  they  operate 
them. 
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Mr.  Greexe.  So  that  will  come  under  the  character  of  supplies,  for 
instance,  that  are  left  with  the  particular  arm  not  included  in  supplies 
bought  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  because  these  ore  special  and 
teclmical  supplres? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  are  developing  those  for  the 
Artillery. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  appropriation  bill  ?  If 
we  appropriate  the  money  for  you  to  get  them,  will  t^ere  later  be  a 
request  from  the  Field  Artillery  for  the  authority,  or  will  there  be  an 
accounting  when  they  get  them  from  you  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  They  take  them  up  on  their  property  returns  as 
having  been  transferred. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  there  is  only  this  one  money  transaction  involved 
in  it? 

Col.  Patrick.  So  far  as  I  know  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Greene. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  your  explanation 
on  the  item  for  "Civilian  assistants  to  engineer  officers,"  lor  which 
you  are  askiug  $40,000.  That  is  the  same' amount  that  was  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1920.  Have  you  expended,  or  will  you 
expend  that  total  allowance? 

Col.  Patrick.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  we  will  have  expended 
every  penny  granted  last  year,  and  we  could  advantageously  have 
expended  a  somewhat  larger  sum. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  how  many 
civilian  assistants  you  have? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.  Would  it  assist  the  committee  if  I  outline 
rather  briefly  what  the  engineers  of  these  departments  have  to  do  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very  helpful. 

Col.  Patrick.  Under  recent  orders  of  the  War  Department  there 
has  been  a  great  effort  to  decentralize,  as  you  possibly  know,  and  the 
Chief  of  Bn;^ineers  has  aided  in  that  worthy  object  as  well  as  he 
possibly  could.  We  are  putting  at  every  department,  of  which 
there  are  six  in  the  United  States  and  one  in  Panama,  one  in  Hawaii, 
and  one  in  the  Philippines,  some  of  our  most  experienced  officers, 
our  highest  ranking  officers,  men  best  fitted  to  act  as  department 
engineers.  We  are  placing  in  their  hands  much  more  power  than 
they  ever  had  before.  We  are  making  them  responsible  for  all 
military  engineering  operations  in  their  departments.  They  are  to 
give  engineering  advice  to  the  department  commanders,  they  are  to 
make  ^1  of  the  plans  for  railroads,  roads,  water  supply,  and  all 
other  engineer  activities  in  each  of  the  departments.  Tney  are  to 
have  charge  of  the  storage  and  issue  of  all  maps  used  by  each  depart- 
ment, ana  they  keep  a  record  of  all  important  engineer  supplies. 
That  means  not  only  those  owned  by  the  Army,  but  those  that  can 
be  obtained  readily  from  civilian  sources.  That  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
industrial  inventory. 

They  also  have  charge  of  the  vocational  training  of  all  troops  in 
their  department,  and  the  military  training  of  Engineer  troops  and 
of  the  reserve  officers,  and  thev  keep  engineer  recoras  of  all  Engineer 
soldiers  furloughed  from  the  Army.  They  must  have  a  small  skele- 
ton force  that  can  be  expanded  in  time  of  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  under  existing  law  no  enlisted  men  axe 
furloughed  to  the  reserve. 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Because  reserves  are  practically  abolished  and  so 
th^re  will  not  be  much  work  along  that  line. 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir.  The  total  number  of  employees  we  hare 
is  44  civilian  assistants  to  these  department  engineers.  It  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a  skeleton  force.  The  amount  of  money  avail- 
able is  less  than  $1,000  per  man. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  are  largely  employed  in  river  and 
harbor  work,  are  they  not  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  they  have  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  river  and  harbor  work.  They  have  nothing  but  military 
duty,  and  they  do  not  touch  river  and  narbor  work. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
to  turn  over  to  the  department  engineers  the  control  of  and  possibly 
the  execution  of  all  harbor  defense  work,  which  will  increase  their 
duties  and  their  responsibilities.  I  would  like  to  make  a  very  earnest 
plea  for  a  somewhat  larger  sum  for  the  coming  year,  in  view  of  the 
added  duties  we  have  placed  upon  the  department  engineers.  If, 
instead  of  havhig  an  appropriation  of  $40,000,  we  could  go  back  to 
what  we  had  in  1917  and  1918,  and  obtain  an  appropriation  of  $75,000, 
I  can  assure  you  that  every  dollar  of  that  amount  will  be  advan- 
tageously expended. 

The  CJhairman.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  McKenzie  indicated  to  you,  we 
have  a  ver\'  serious  problem  confronting  us.  There  ^eems.to  be  a 
deficit  of  $3,000,000,000  that  stares  us  m  the  face  for'  this  coming 
fiscal  year.  In  cutting  our  cloth  accordingly  we  shall  h^ve  to  prune 
to  the  bone  evervwhere.  .     , 

Col.  Patrick.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  making  no  j)lea  for  any 
increase  and  urging  no  appropriation  that  I  do  not  think  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  I  do  not  know  any  way  in  which  the  $35,000  addi- 
tional could  be  expended  to  greater  advantage  to  the  United  States 
than  for  this  particular  item. 

The  Chairman.  We  recognize  the  splendid  work  the  Corps  of 
EngineerB  are  doing,  of  course. 

The  next  item  is  for  ^^  Engineer  operations  in  the  field."  The 
amount  appropriated  for  that  item  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was 
$3,000,000.  You  are  asking  for  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year 
1921.  The  engineer  operations  in  the  field,  as  I  recall,  were  in  con- 
nection with  engineer  problems  with  the  armies  in  the  field  of  opera- 
tions and  with  the  troops  in  the  war.  Would  you  require  such  a 
large  amount  in  peace  times  ?  I  recall  that  a  large  amount  of  this 
was  in  connection  with  the  storage  of  material  and  the  rental  of 
property  for  storage.  Will  you  require  so  large  an  amount  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  do  not  think  we  will  be  justified,  sir,  in  making 
any  decrease  in  that  amount  asked  for  there.  The  estimate  is  in- 
tended to  provide  for  the  expenditure  for  engineer  material  used  in 
training  troops  and  to  provide  such  materials  as  barbed  wire,  lumber, 
sand  bags,  cement,  and  the  like  for  use  in  mining  operations,  sapping 
construction  and  field  fortifications,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  $3,000,000  was  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  a  mihtary  force  that  would  average,  during  the  nscal  year  now  near 
closing,  326,000  men.  If  the  committee  should  decide  to  appropriate 
for  an  Army  of  176,000  men  or  200,000  men,  the  amount  of  material 
that  you  would  require  for  such  an  Army  could  be  materially  reduced, 
couldf  it  not  ? 
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Col.  Patrick.  I  think  it  could  be  somewhat  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  men  in  the  Army;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Say  we  had  an  Army  of  175,000  enlisted  men,  how 
much,  in  your  opinion,  could  you  get  along  with  for  the  fiscal  year 
1921? 

Col.  Patrick.  For  an  Armv  of  175,000  enlisted  men  we  could  get 
along  with  about  one-third  of  that  total. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  1,000,0000  instead  of  3,000,000? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  can  give  it  to  you  for  these  different  figures  of  the 
size  of  the  Army.  The  amount  estimated  for  an  Army  of  175,000 
enlisted  men  is  $1,017,852.50.  Should  the  Army  consist  of  200,000 
enlisted  men  the  figure  would  be  $1,163,260,  and  for  an  Army  of 
225,000  men  the  figure  would  be  $1,308,667.50.  For  an  Army  of 
299,000  men  the  figure  would  be  $1,744,890. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  colonel  about  some  of  these 
supplies.  You  spoke  of  barbed  wire  and  other  material  of  that  char- 
acter.    There  is  plenty  of  that  on  hand,  is  there  not  ? 

Mai.  Edgerton.  We  have  some  barbed  wire  on  hand;  yes,  sir. 
I  could  not  tell  vou  definitely  the  exact  quantities,  but  the  quantities 
on  hand  are  dennitely  consiaered  in  making  up  these  estimates. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  regard  to  the  construction  and  rental  of  store- 
houses within  and  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  how  much 
have  you  expended  this  year  for  rentals  up  to  this  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Nothing  has  been  expended  for  rentals  from  this 

fear's  appropriation,  as  all  storage  has  been  under  the  Director  of 
urchase  ana  Storage. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  i  ou  are  not  constructing  any  storehouses  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  none  at  all.  Mav  I  have  the  privilege  of 
leaving  with  you  theproposed  wording  of  tnis  particular  item  ? 

The  Chairhan.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that.    You  might  read 
it  to  us. 
Col.  Patrick.  It  changes  the  verbiage  very  slightly.    It  reads: 

For  expenses  incident  to  military  engineer  operations  in  the  field,  indudinjg  the 
purchase  of  material  and  a  reserve  of  material  for  such  operations,  the  construction  or 
rental  of  storehouses  within  and  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  purchase,  opera- 
tion, nudntenance,  and  repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-propeUed  passenger-carrying 
vehicles,  and  such  expenses  as  pre  ordinarily  provided  tor  under  appropriations  for 
*  *  Engineer  depots, ' '  *  'Civilian  assistants  to  engineer  officers, ' '  and ' '  Maps.  War  Depart- 
ment": Provided,  That  when  to  the  interest  of  the  Crovemment  funds  appropriated 
under  this  head  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  options  on  material  for  use  in  engineer 
operations  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  attempt  to  add  any  additional  items 
to  this  paragraph,  that  will  require  additional  appropriations? 

Col.  Fatrick.  It  will  reauire  no  additional  appropriation.  It 
does  give  an  additional  autnorization,  and  it  does  provide  for  the 
purchase,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  certain  vehicles.  There  is 
also  a  proviso,  '^Provided,  That  when  to  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, funds  appropriated  under  this  head  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  options  on  material  for  use  in  engineer  operations  in  the 
field."     I  would  like  to  explain  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  that  in  the  printed  bill,  and  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  about  that.    You  have  submitted  in  the 
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'^Provided,  That  when  to  the  interests  of  the  Government  funds 
appropriated  under  this  head  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  options 
on  material  for  use  in  engineer  operations  in  the  neld.'' 

What  is  the  necessity  for  that  language,  and  why  do  you  wish  to 
secure  options  ? 

Col.  rATRiCK.  To  prevent  profiteering,  for  one  thing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  we  anticipate  that  there  may  be  certain  operations  in  the 
field  We  would  go  into  the  market  and  find  out  just  what  materials 
are  available  that  we  may  need,  and  we  sajr  to  a  dealer,  '*  We  would 
like  to  secure  at  your  present  prices  certain  quantities  of  material 
for  our  use.  We  will  pay  jrou  a  moderate  sum  to  hold  these  things 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  in  case  we  should  need  them." 

Moreover,  when  there  exists  a  temporary  doubt  whether  a  certain 
material  will  be  needed,  taking  an  option  will  insure  its  possession 
if  events  do  warrant  its  acauu*ement;  while,  if  it  is  suraequently 
found  that  the  material  will  not  be  required,  we  shall  avoid  the 
needless  expenditure  of  the  purchase  price. 

The  CHAiRiiAX.  What  is  the  percentage  of  gain  to  the  Govern- 
ment? Do  you  think  you  could  make  some  gain  under  such  a 
provision? 

Col.  Patbic^.  It  would  be  the  difference  between  the  amount  we 
would  pay  at  the  option  price  and  the  amount  the  dealer  mi^ht 
otherwise  demand.    That  is  so  indefinite  I  can  not  answer  otherwise. 

TTie  Chairman.  Then  this  is  really  proposed  as  a  war  time  or 
emeieency  provision  ? 

Coi.  Patrick.  It  is,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  very  connection,  did  you  find  when  we 
got  into  the  World  War  that  prices  materially  increased;  that  is, 
prices  for  the  commodities  you  nad  to  secure  for  the  Army? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  went  to  France  very  early  and  was  not  in  this 
country,  and  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  about  that,  but  I  know 
prices  did  increase.  I  am  not  gbing  to  say  they  increased  unduly, 
but  there  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  price  of  nearly  everything 
we  had  to  use. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  this  language  would  prevent  such  a 
condition  in  the  future? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  think  that  language  would  prevent  an  unwarranted 
increase.  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  it  would  permit  us  to 
get  our  goods  at  a  price  lower  than  it  costs  to  produce  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  Have  you  been  retaining,  or  are  you  retaining,  a 
surplus  of  articles  you  will  require  for  engineering  operations  in  the 
field  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  along  for  a  number  of  years  without 
the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  such  material  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  wo  are  not  adopting  that  policy  at  all, 
because  we  think  that  would  be  uneconomical. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  the  material  depreciate  in  value? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  material  would  deteriorate  in  time,  and,  further- 
more, by  declaring  it  surplus  and  selling  it  at  present  market  prices 
we  can  obtain  a  very  good  return  and  possibly  can  purchase  those 
same  items  years  later  at  a  lesser  price.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  predict  wnat  the  future  prices  will  be.  We  think  it  will  be  wiser 
to  dispose  of  the  material  now. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  this  sort  of  a  pro- 
vision would  only  affect  the  property  upon  which  you  hold  an  option. 
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Col.  Patrick.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Eveiytmng  else  would  go  out  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McKenzis.  Personally,  I  favor  legislation  put  on  our  statute 
boidu  that  will  make  it  possible  that  upon  the  declaration  of  war 
autoniatically  prices  become  fixed  and  subject  to  the  war  powers  of 
the  Government,  and  can  only  be  changed  by  legislation. 

Col.  Patrick.  If  that  should  be  the  law,  we  would  not  want  this 
provision. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  every  Member  of  Congress,  regardless  of 
his  poUtical  status  would  like  to  prevent  profiteering  at  the  expense  of 
the  Nation  which  protects  all  ot  us  by  the  men  who  sent  pnces  sky 
high  at  the  outbreak  of  this  war. 

Mr.  Fields.  You  have  been  receiving  market  prices  for  the  articles 
you  have  disposed  of,  have  you  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Practically  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fields.  In  taking  options,  what  per  cent  of  the  original  cost 
price  would  you  give  as  an  option  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  could  not  name  a  percentage  right  now..  It 
depends  upon  the  commodity,  and  it  depends  upon  so  manv  matters 
that  I  do  not  think  we  could  say  as  to  that,  but  it  would  oe  a  rela- 
tively small  sum. 

Mr.  Fields.  You  have  no  fixed  sum  in  mind  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Nothing  in  mind  at  all.  It  might  be  a  dollar,  or  it 
might  be  a  number  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Fields.  At  present,  the  percentage  you  would  fix  would 
depend  largely  upon  whether  you  were  positive  that  you  would 
aettrafly  need  the  commodity.  If  you  knew  you  would  need  it  you 
could  afford  to  give  a  greater  percentage  of  its  cost  price,  if  there  was 
a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  you  would  likely  be  unable  to  get  it. 

Col.  Patrick.  Certainly,  and  we  would  have  ttiat  sum  apply  on  the 
purchase  price. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  language  only  con- 
templates such  stores  as  we  might  need  during  a  war  or  a  state  of 
emergency.  What  is  your  experience  in  regard  to  maneuvers  or  other 
demonstrations  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  in  peace  times?  Is  not 
the  market  rather  monopolized  by  enterprising,  shrewd  men  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  There  is  that  possibiUtv,  ana  I  think  we  would  be 
fairly  justified  in  takinjg  advantage  of  that  provision. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  experience  of  tne  Army  with  regard  to 
the  matter  of  living  expenses  wherever  the  Army  goes  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  They  go  up. 

Mr.  Greene.  Everywhere  the  Army  goes,  prices  go  with  it? 

Col.  Patrick.  It  is  like  the  Constitution  following  the  flag. 

Mr.  Greene.  Therefore  why  should  this  be  limited  in  its  operation 
to  any  war-time  attempt  to  swindle  the  Government  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  language  does  not  limit  it  to  war-time  opera- 
tions-    We  would  take  particular  advantage  of  it  in  war  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  well  for  the  committee  to  consider  it 
as  a  general  proposition,  affecting  all  branches  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  has  been  known  to  exist  so  long  that  it  has  passed 
into  a  sort  of  tradition  and  a  jest,  but  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
patriotism  that  somewhere  or  another  is  supposed  to  be  worth  fighting 
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for,  that  just  the  minute  the  men  who  are  to  take  the  first  risk  present 
themselves,  up  go  prices,  and  money  is  taken  out  of  their  pockets. 
It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '^Contingencies,  Engineer  De- 
partment, Philippine  Islands.'^  You  are  asking  for  the  same  amount 
m  this  bill  that  you  received  in  the  last  appropriation  act,  that  is 
S2,500  ? 

Col,  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  asking  for  the  same  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  expending  tne  entire  amount? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  think  we  have  expended  every  particle  of  it.  It  is 
a  verv  small  amount,  only  $2,500,  and  it  is  foimd  that  in  the  work  in 
the  Pnilippines  we  have  been  able  to  spend  it  very  advantageously. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  '^Military  surveys  and  maps." 
You  are  asking  for  a  similar  amount  this  year  that  you  received  for 
the  fiscal  year  1920,  that  is,  S200,000.  What  progress  are  yon 
making  with  that  work  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  am  going  to  ask  Capt.  Marks,  who  is  specially  in 
charge  of  that  work,  to  answer  your  questions  about  that. 

Capt.  Marks.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  subject  of  military  map  making 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  witH  mapping  the 
country  as  a  whole.  We  try  to  work  in  cooperation  and  coordination 
with  all  Goveniment  agencies  engaged  in  map  work,  and  so  when  I 
refer  to  the  status  of  map  making  in  the  country,  it  is  not  only  in 
connection  with  the  maps  of  particular  value  to  the  Army,  but  of 
value  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  On  this  map  here,  the  brown  areas 
are  areas  which  have  been  mapped  fairly  satisfactorily  up  to  the 
present  time,  either  by  the  Army  or  some  one  of  the  civil  agencies. 
The  area  in  yellow  is  where  work  is  in  progress  at  the  present  time. 
Those  areas  in  all  cases  are  being  worked  on  by  the  Army,  or  with 
funds  under  the  terms  of  the  appropriation  turned  over  to  one  of 
the  civil  bureaus. 

Map  work  of  the  United  States  is  very  slow.  Various  governmental 
agencies  have  been  at  work  over  forty  years,  and  they  have  only 
completed  slightly  over  40  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
leaving  60  per  cent  to  be  completed.  The  areas  of  particular  import- 
ance that  have  yet  to  be  completed,  from  the  stanopoint  of  national 
defense,  are  the  south  Atlantic  coast  from  Virginia  through  North 
Carolina,  and  until  wc  run  into  the  yellow  area,  where  we  are  at  work 
now.  That  countiy  should  be  mapped  back  for  a  distance  of  150 
miles  from  the  coast. 

The  Mexican  Gulf  coast  is  not  quite  so  important  from  a  militar}^ 
standpoint,  but  it  should  not  be  neglected  in  future  years.  The 
Canaciian  border  along  the  eastern  part  of  the  lakes  is  pretty  well 
mapped.     The  Canadian  border  further  west  is  almost  unmapped. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  blue  areas  i 

Capt.  Marks.  They  are  some  compilations  we  did  during  the  war. 
The  Reclamation  Service  and  the  General  Land  Office,  and  other 
bureaus  have  done  a  little  bit  here  and  a  little  bit  there,  and  during 
the  war,  when  we  had  some  men  at  our  disposal  we  compiled  all  this 
information,  which  makes  a  map  of  a  sort,  but  it  is  not  a  finished  map. 
That  is  an  activity  which  we  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Greene,  t^ou  referred  to  an  area  which  should  be  mapped 
back  to  150  miles  from  the  coast  into  the  interior.  Really  as  a 
matter  of  strict  national  defense  policv  there  is  not  an  inch  of  the 
surface  of  our  country  that  should  not  be  mapped '( 
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Capt.  Marks.  From  the  standpoint  of  national  defense  we  can 
neyer  be  prepared  properly  until  the  whole  country  is  mapped. 

Mr.  Greene.  Nobody  can  predict,  in  case  of  war,  how  far  the 
war  activities  may  extehtl  toward  the  interior. 

Capt.  Marks.  The  war,  of  course,  may  extend  any  place.  We 
merely  show  the  most  likely  areas  and  tried  to  get  that  work  com- 
pletea  first.  The  (}eolopcal  Survey  is  tied  up  in  this  appropriation 
with  the  question  of  State  operation,  and  they  are  working  pri- 
marily in  areas  of  commercial  or  geological  importance.  For  instance, 
North  Carolina  might  not  be  important  from  a  geological  standpoint, 
and  perhaps  the -State  of  Norm  * Carolinar  miSit  not  care  whether 
their  State  was  ever  mapped.  Then  we  will  give  the  Geological 
Survey  the  funds  to  go  in  thete  and  do  the  map  work.  We  are  not 
trying  to  operate  in  opposition  to  any  other  gDvemmental  bureau, 
but  we  want  the  control  of  funds  that  we  can  put  on  this  work. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  Are  you  concentrating  your  energies  along  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  ? 

Capt.  Marks.  We  are.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  the 
first  time  we  ever  had  a  military  survey  appropriation,  on  the  entire 
Atlantic  coast,  from  Virginia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
there  ^ was  not  a  map  along  the  whole  coast.  This  entire  brown- area 
along  here  [indicating  on  map]  has  been  done  since  1917. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  not  spending  any  of  this  money  in  having 
maps  .made  of  Iowa  or  Illinois  t 

Capt.  Marks.  It  might  come  up  in  this  way,  that  in  some  of 
the  industrial  emeree&cy  work,  when  the  industrial  disturbances 
occurred  in  the  Middle  West,  we  had  to  spend  money  to  purdiase 
maps  in  West  Virginia  for  tne  use  of  our  men  who  went  in  there. 
We  are  limiting  the  work  to  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast, 
and  at  the  present  time  we  are  doing  work  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  rather  than  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  might 
say  also  that  besides  doing  work  within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  we  have  done  some  map  work  in  the  Philippines, 
in  Panama,  and  in  Hawaii,  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  Porto  Rico  ? 

Capt.  Marks.  We  have  not  done  any  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  a  great  deal  of  work  done  there  by  the 
Spaniards  before  we  acquired  Porto  Rico. 

Capt.  Marks.  We  have  all  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  imagine  that  you  had  plenty  of  informa- 
tion regarding  those  possessions. 

Capt.  Marks.  We  nave  all  there  is,  and  it  will  serve  for  the  present. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  any  of  this  appropriation  for  per- 
fecting the  maps  of  the  country  along  the  Mexican  border  ? 

Capt.  Marks.  We  have  used  some  for  that  purpose,  but  the 
Mexican  border  is  pretty  well  covered  now,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  any  of  the  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  see  you  have  cut  out  some  on  the  Mexican  border. 

Capt.  Marks.  We  have  some  parties  out  there  now.  We  have 
some  parties  trying  to  do  aerial  photography,  and  we  are  using  some 
of  it  for  that  piupose. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  using  the  map  that  is  furnished  by  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  you 
superimpose  your  information  on  those  maps  ? 
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Capt.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  of  $200,000  that 
we  gave  you  for  the  current  fiscal  year  have  you  expended  or 
obligated  ? 

Capt.  Marks.  That  was  all  obligated  by  the  1st  of  last  December. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  will  have  no  balance  ? 

Capt.  Marks.  If  we  do  have,  it  will  be  because  of  some  matter  we 
can  not  close  out  on  the  30th  of  June. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  records  show  unobligated  on  March  24,  $60,485. 
That  is  not  obligated  on  the  books  of  the  Director  of  Finance. 

Capt.  Marks.  The  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  was  promised 
more  than  a  year  ago  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  that  he  would  ask 
that  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

Gen.  Lord.  You  have  made  a  reservation  to  cover  that  con- 
tixLgency  f 

Capt.  Marks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  percentage  of  your  work  is  done  by  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government  1 

^  Capt.  Marks.  This  year  we  obligated  $115,000  to  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  and  the  remaining  $85,000  was  spent  in  our 
own  activities  in  preparing  confidential  additions  to  maps  and  in 
work  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Panama. 

Mr.  Fields.  The  other  branches  of  the  Government  operate  under 
appropriations  of  their  own,  do  they  not  ? 

Capt.  Marks.  Yes.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  a  statu- 
tory force  of  employees.  The  Geological  Survey  operates  on  a  lump- 
sum appropriation  from  year  to  year,  but  their  operations  do  not 
necessarily  take  the  militar^r  point  of  view  alone  into  consideration. 
They  haire  a  lot  of  commercial  considerations,  as  well. 

Tne  Chairman.  Of  course,  this  item  has  raised  points  of  order  in 
the  past  in  the  House;  it  went  out  once  or  twice  on  points  of  order. 
Any  information  you  give  us  about  this  work  is  very  useful  in  defend- 
ing the  item  when  the  Senate  puts  it  back  on  the  appropriation  bill. 
So  we  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  any  information  you  can 
give  us. 

Col.  Patrick.  Mav  I  add  a  word  in  reference  to  the  phraseology 
I  am  leaving  with  tne  committee  ?  It  is  my  imderstandmg  that  the 
^light  change  desired  in  the  phraseology  of  the  item  making  appropria- 
tions for  engineering  operations  in  the  field  has  been  definitely 
approved  by  the  War  Department.  I  will  verify  that,  however,  and 
correct  my  statement  if  I  find  it  is  incorrect. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  statement  is  correct;  it  has  been  approved  by 
the  War  Department. 

Col.  Patrick.  So  far  as  the  phraseology  for  the  engineer  school 
appropriation  is  concerned,  my  imderstanding  is  that  we  were  told 
to  use  the  old  phraseology,  that  we  could  explain  to  the  committee. 
as  I  have  endeavored  to  ao,  the  reason  for  the  desired  changes,  ana 
that  would  be  takan  up  by  the  War  Department,  to  get  their 
approval. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  reference  to  the  school  at  Camp 
Humphreys  I 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  in  reference  to  the  changes  in  the 
wording  of  the  item  in  regard  to  the  engineer  school. 

172214—20 ^18 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  up  the  items  for  pav  of  the 
Army,  beginning onpage  14. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Cnairman,  the  total  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1920  for  pay  of  the  Army  was  $211,929,107.  The  unexpended 
balance  under  date  of  March  24  was  $57,060,187.86.  Maj.  MacKay 
will  explain  the  estimate  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  The  unexpended  balance  is  how  much? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  unexpended  balance  on  March  24  was  $57,- 
060.187.86. 

The  Chairman.  Will  all  of  that  be  expended  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  wUl  all  be  expended,  and  approximately  $40,000,000 
more. 

The  Chairman.  Your  deficiency  item  will  be  about  $40,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Approximately  $40,000,000;  probably  something  less. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  able  to  cut  down  that  deficiency  very 
considerably  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  If  we  had  submitted  a  deficiency  estimate  in  Decem- 
ber, we  would  have  called  for  more  than  $50,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  cutting  down  the  defi- 
ciency ?    Are  men  going  out  of  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  fact  is  that  the  averf^  strength  for  the  year  will 
be  less  than  the  average  strength  estmiated  at  that  time.  The 
agreed  average  strength  for  1920,  when  the  estimate  for  1920  was 
submitted,  was  325,000,  and  the  estimate  was  submitted  on  that 
basis,  a  very  close,  careful  estimate.  The  amount  submitted  was 
reduced  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  was  finally  reduced  in  the 
final  conference  report,  on  presentation  of  which  the  chaif'man  of 
this  committee  ana  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  announced  that  they  were  satisfied  that  the  amount 
appropriated  was  insufficient,  and  that  the  Director  of  Finance  would 
be  betore  Congress  by  December  with  a  deficiency  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us,  for  the  purpose  of  the  record, 
how  many  enlisted  men  you  have  in  the  Army  now,  and  how  many 
officers?  If  you  will  put  in  those  figures  up  to  date,  when  you 
receive  the  transcript  oi  your  hearing,  the  committee  will  appreciate 
it  very  much. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Weekly  Statistioal  Report  No.  1.55,  dated  Mar,  27,  1920,  shows  the  following  as  the 

estimated  strength  of  the  Army  on  Mar,  23,  1920, 


United  States 

Philippines 

Qermsnyi 

Hawaii 

Panama 

Siberia 

Porto  Rico 

China 

Alaska 

France 

Ung]^^ 

At  sea,  en  route  to  United  States  ■ 

At  sea,  en  route  to  Panama 

At  sea,  en  route  to  Europe 


Total. 


Offloers. 

Men. 

Totol. 

^5'S5 

167,439 

182,499 

692 

18,860 

19,562 

726 

16,750 

17,482 

204 

3,025 

3,829 

196 

3,001 

3,790 

184 

1,815 

1,990 

54 

1,520 

1,560 

47 

1,318 

1,365 

20 

on 

801 

73 

5 

78 

19 

12 

31 

73 

2,168 

2,  SSI 

10 

899 

849 

8 

3 

11 

17,305 

218,828 

230,198 

1  Includes  all  troops  noder  Juriedletton  of  commanding  general,  American  forces  in  Qermaay. 
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Lieut.  MacEay.  Yes,  sir.  This  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  made 
on  an  average  strength  throughout  the  year  of  175,000  enlisted  men, 
16,042  officers,  and  1,517  warrant  officers.  The  16,042  officers  is 
90  per  cent  of  the  maximum  strength  authorized  by  the  Army 
reorganization  bill  that  passed  the  House  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
nxmiber  of  officers  authorized  is  open  to  appointment  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir;  that  number  of  places  is  unfilled  under 
present  conditions.     That  is  our  estimate  as  to  what  will  be  unfilled. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Has  not  experience  demonstrated  that  there  is  a 
continuous  percentage  of  10  per  cent  of  vacancies? 

Lieut.  MacEay.  No;  that  is  hardly  correct,  but  under  present 
conditions  it  will  amount  to  about  10  per  cent  for  1921. 

The  first  item  printed  in  the  committee  print  is  $30,299,150. 
According  to  our  estimate  that  amount  should  be  $23,165,230.  That 
is  for  pay  of  officers  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers  of  the  line  are  you  estimating 
for? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  We  are  estimating  for  9,688  officers  of  the  line. 
The  Army  in  its  maximum  strength,  as  provided  by  the  Army 
reorganization  bill,  consists  of  17,825  officers  and  10,073  of  these  are 
in  the  line.  The  proportionate  number  in  the  reduced  Army  will  be, 
as  I  have  said,  9,658  officers  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  officers  of  the  Staff 
Corps  and  departments. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  amount  estimated  under  that  item  is 
$15,294,915. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  officers  are  you  estimating  for  ? 

Lieut.  MacEjiy.  We  are  estimating  for  6,384  officers. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  officers  of  the  National 
Guard. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  next  item  carries  an  amount  of  $100,  for  pay 
of  officers  of  the  National  Guard.  This  is  a  nominal  amount  to  be 
carried,  so  that  the  appropriation,  "Pay  of  the  Army,"  may  bo 
available,  should  the  National  Guard  be  called  into  the  Federal 
service.  The  armory  drill  pay  is  carried  under  another  item  of  this 
bill,  under  the  appropriation  *  *  Arming,  equipping,  and  training  the 
National  Guard.' 

The  Chairman.  I  wish,  when  you  revise  your  statement  you  would 
kindly  put  the  details  of  the  estimates  into  the  hearing,  concerning 
each  of  these  items. 

Lieut.  MacBLay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  have  the  matter  worked  out  in  splendid 
shape. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Your  next  item  is  for  pay  of  officers  of  the  Officers 
Reserve  Corps.     What  amoimt  do  you  estimate  for  that? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  amount  estimated  for  that  item  is  $3,627,104. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  many  officers? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  is  for  35,000  officers  for  the  two  weeks 

Seriod  of  traininff  given  to  reserve  officers,  and  for  275  officers  of  the 
[edical  Section  for  the  entire  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  is  that  training  camp  to  be  held? 
Lieut.  MacKay.  They  are  not  training  camps. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand.  This  is  for  officers  in  the  Reserve 
Corps.     Is  there  to  be  a  diminution  of  those  officers? 

Lieut.  MacKIay.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  approximately 
100,000  officers  in  the  Reserve  Corps,  and  that  one-third  of  them  will 
be  assigned  to  duty  each  year.  That  would  be  approximately 
33,000  officers,  and  this  estimate  is  based  on  35,000  officers. 

The  Chairman.  The  35,000  officers  include  the  Medical  Corps? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  include  the  Medical  Section. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  expect  that  quite  a  number  of  officers 
who  have  made  application  for  permanent  commissions  in  the 
Regular  Army,  when  they  find  they  can  not  get  appointments,  there 
being  twenty  odd  thousand  applications  and  about  8,000  vacancies — 
do  you  expect  that  quite  a  number  of  those  will  go  into  the  Reserve 
Con>s  ^ 

Lieut.  MacKay.  I  am  really  not  informed  about  that;  I  could  not 
sav. 

^Ir.  Greene.  Is  this  expectation  of  35,000  reserve  officers  that  will 
go  for  training  in  this  camp  based  upon  anything  like  reliable  informa- 
tion (     Is  it  merely  conjecture  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Those  are  War  Department  figures,  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course  the  law,  as  I  recall  it,  provides  that  they 
may  be  ordered  to  duty  for  a  period  not  exceeding  15  days.  Does  the 
pohcy  of  the  War  Department  contemplate  an  arbitrary  selection  of 
men  to  such  service,  with  an  order  requiring  their  obedience,  or  is  it 
more  or  less  filled  up  by  some  little  tactful  preparation  of  the  way  to 
find  out  whether  a  man  wants  to  be  orderea  or  not  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  I  should  imagine  the  desire  of  the  officer  would 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Greene.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  somewhat  of  an  experimental 
thing  and  has  to  rim  along  with  popular  enthusiasm  to  sustain  the 
reserve  idea,  it  must  be  more  or  less  voluntary.  Taking  that  into 
consideration,  I  wondered  whether  the  War  Department  was  quite 
prepared  to  expect  35,000  men  anyway. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  total  number  of  reserve  officers  on  February 

29  was  64,436. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  it  comes  to  this,  that  of  course  if  the  War  De- 
partment were  to  exercise  its  undoubted  authority  it  might  summon 
the  necessary  proportion  of  men  to  the  colors  for  this  camp  and  they 
would  be  required  imder  military  law  to  obey  the  order.  If  they 
proceed  on  that  basis,  they  can,  of  course,  very  accurately  predetermine 
the  number  of  men  who  would  go  to  the  camps.  The  men  would  have 
no  other  option  than  to  obey  the  order  or  resign ;  but  if  they  proceed 
on  the  more  or  less  persuasive  system  it  seems  to  me  the  number 
would  be  indeterminate. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  estimate  is  35,000. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  why  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  based 
on  anything  like  a  fairly  reliable  canvass  beforehand  or  whether  they 
were  going  to  use  their  authority  to  compel. 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  If  we  can  ascertain  any  information  along  that  line,  we 
will  insert  it  in  the  recerd. 
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(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

[First  indorsement.] 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

March  SO,  J9J0. 
To  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

It  is  intended  to  use  these  funds  for  the  pa^inent  of  reserve  officers  on  duty  as 
students  at  service  schools  and  on  other  duties,  such  as  boards  or  special  work  of 
vTirious  kinds.  It  is  intended  to  call  all  reserve  officers  for  training  during  1921, 
and,  in  addition  to  those  at  schools,  etc.,  it  is  estimated  that  some  30,000  will  be 
called  prior  to  June  30, 1921. 

P.  (\  Harris, 
The  Adjutant  Geyieral. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  warrant  officers  and 
the  mine-planter  service. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  amount  estimated  for  that  item  is  $2  060,280. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  due  to  the  creation  of  the  grade  of  warrant 
officer  in  the  reorganization  bill. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Yes;  and  also  100  warrant  officers  in  the  Army 
mine-planter  service.  The  average  pay  is  $1,325.17,  making  the 
amount  estimated  for  the  1,517  men.  It  is  estimated  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  number  authorized  in  the  reorganization  bill  would  be 
warranted,  as.  in  the  case  of  the  commissioned  officers. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  officers  of  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs;  that  is  statutory. 

Lieut  MacKay.  The  next  item  in  the  print  is  for  pay  of  officers 
for  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  As  the  reorganization  bill  makes 
that  a  staff  department,  this  item  has  been  included  in  the  second 
item  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  So  this  item  can  be  stricken  out? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  This  item  can  be  stricken  out;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  aviation  increase  to  officers 
of  the  Air  Service. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  amount  for  the  item  for  aviation  increase  is 
$1,595,376. 

The  Chairman.  Why  the  increase  ? 

Lieut  MacKay.  It  is  estimated  that  85  per  cent,  or  1,158  officers 
of  the  Air  Service  will  be  on  duty  requiring  aerial  ffights,  and  85  per 
cent  of  that  number  will  receive  the  increase  of  half  pay  which  is 

Frovided  in  the  reorganization  bill,  and  that  will  give  us  the  figures 
have  mentioned.  This  increase  for  aviation  in  the  reorganization 
bill  is  slightly  more  than  that  provided  by  the  national  defense  act. 
In  the  national  defense  act  there  is  provision  for  military  aviators 
with  75  per  cent  additional,  and  for  junior  aviators  with  50  per  cent 
additional,  but  the  bulk  of  the  aviation  officers  get  25  per  cent,  so 
that  accounts  for  the  increase  in  tliis  item. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  will  have  the  full  85  per  cent 
of  officers  in  the  Aviation  Corps  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  I  have  applied  the  90  per  cent  rule,  and  85  per 
cent  of  the  90  per  cent,  I  estimate,  will  be  there. 

The  Chairman  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  officers  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Scouts. 

Xiieut.  MacKay  They  have  been  included  in  the  item  for  pay  of 
officers  of  the  line. 
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The  Chairman.  So  this  item  can  be  eliminated  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  This  item  can  be  eliminated;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  additional  pay  to  officers  for 
length:  of  service. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  amount  for  the  item  for  additional  pay  to 
officers  for  length  of  service  at  $6,170,708. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  say  you  have  included  the  pay  for  officers  of 
the  Philippine  Scouts  in  the  item  for  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  line. 
The  reorganization  bill  does  not  contemplate,  if  it  becomes  law,  put- 
ting those  officers  into  the  Regular  Establishment? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  It  contemplates  making  them  officers 

Mr.  Greene.  It  does  eventually,  but  under  present  conditions 
there  are  some  holdovers. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  There  will  be  some  holdovers,  but  these  items 
are  interchangeable. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  may  be;  but  I  was  only  thinking  that  ulti- 
mately we  have  eot  to  arrive  at  some  more  or  less  concrete  idea  to 
determine  what  tne  Philippine  items  are  costing. 

The  Chairman.  The  fogey  pay  item  is  $6,170,708? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Yes,  su*. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  those  figures  ? 

Lieut.  MacK!ay.  I  estimated  that  all  of  the  colonels  and  lieutenant 
colonels  would  have  20  years^  service,  the  majors  over  15  years  of 
service,  and  the  captains  would  have  an  average  of  7i  years  of 
service,  and  the  first  lieutenants  would  have  an  average  of  2i  years, 
and  that  the  second  lieutenants  would  have  no  service.  So  that 
would  give  an  increase  to  first  lieutenants  of  5  per  cent  on  their  pay, 
to  captains  15  per  cent,  and  so  on.  By  making  the  necessary  exten- 
sions it  is  found  on  that  basis  that  the  cost  will  be  just  as  I  have 
shown  here. 

Mr.  Greene.  That,  however,  is  not  a  fixed  percentage  of  fogey 
pay  because  fogey  pay  is  10  per  cent. 

Lieut.  MacILiy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  simply  your  method  of  arriving  at  the  totals. 

Lieut.  M>.cKjiY.  In  other  words,  I  figure  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
first  lieutenants  will  be  entitled  to  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  do  not  get  anything  until  they  get  that  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  paying  of  enlisted  men  of  the 

line. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  amount  for  that  item  is  $62,919,391. 

The  Chairman.  TTiat  is  based  on  an  enlisted  strengUi  of  175,000 
men? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  for  the  proportionate  number  of 
the  enlisted  men  in  the  line  for  an  Army  of  175,000  enlisted  men,  or 
for  134,312  enlisted  men  of  the  line.  It  is  figured  on  the  rates  of 
pay  provided  by  the  reoi^gan^zation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  increase  over  the  amounts  paid 
under  existing  law  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir;  the  average  pay  for  a  year  is  $448.19 — 
that  is,  the  average  base  pay  of  an  enlisted  man. 

TTie  Chairman.  That  is  a  year's  pay  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  is  a  year's  pay.  Under  the  national-defense 
act  the  average  yearly  base  pay  is  $405.53. 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  enlisted  men  in  the 
National  Guard. 

Lieut.  MagEat.  That  item  is  estimated  at  $100 — simply  a  nomi- 
nal amount  to  keep  the  appropriation  alive. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  enlisted  men  of  the 
StaflF  Corns  and  departments. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  amount  estimated  for  that  item  is  $18,462,405. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  on  how  many  men  ? 

Lieut.  MaoKay.  In  the  total  authorized  strength  of  299,000  pro- 
vided by  the  reorganization  bill,  69,500  wiU  be  in  tne  Staff  Corps  and 
departments. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  for  an  Army  of  175,000  men. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  proportionate  number  would  be  40,688. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  amount  you  mentioned,  $18,642,405,  for 
those  men  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  enlisted  men  of  the 
Re^ar  Army  reserves. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  is  abolished. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  enlisted  men  of  the 
enlisted  Reserve  Corps. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  is  estimated  at  $100.  That  is  simply  a 
nominal  amount. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  aviation  increase  to  enlisted 
men  of  the  Air  Service.     What  is  the  amount  of  that  item  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  amount  for  that  item  is  $192,726. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  entitled  to  that  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  It  is  estimated  that  10  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  men 
of  the  Air  Service  will  be  on  duty  requiring  flights,  and  on  that  basis 
it  is  figured  that  860  enlisted  men  will  become  entitled  to  an  increase 
of  hall  pay,  which  is  the  amount  I  gave  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  Philippine  Scouts. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  amomit  for  that  item  is  $1,226,430. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expend  all  of  that  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  is  for  8,443  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  Ajid  is  that  the  strength  you  ask  for,  8,443  men  ? 

Lieut.  MacKjiy.  The  Philippine  Scouts  are  pretty  well  filled  up, 
and  the  number  may  be  an  amount  slightly  less  than  this,  but  not 
much.     There  will  not  be  any  material  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  unexpended  and  imobli- 
ga,ted  for  this  fiscal  vear.  Gen.  Lord  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  All  of  the  funds  are  interchangeable.  Sometimes  this 
is  not  quite  enough  and  sometimes  it  is  a  little  less.  This  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  additional  pay  for  length  of 
service  to  enlisted  men. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  amount  for  that  item  is  estimated  at 
$3,500,000,  and  is  figured  on  a  basis  of  $20  per  man  per  year.  The 
reorganization  bill  provides  a  change  in  the  system  of  service  pay. 
It  provides  that  they  get  10  per  cent  after  five  years'  service  and  not 
have  the  increase  determined  by  enlistment  periods  as  it  is  now. 
The  average  per  capita  cost  during  1916  was  $32.52.  I  estimate  it 
this  year  at  $20  per  man. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  who  are  receiving  addi- 
tional pay  ?    I  suppose  you  can  not  estimate  that  carefully ! 

Lieut.  IMacKay.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  have  in  mind  trying  to  get  for  the 
information  of  the  House  the  number  of  men  who  are  at  present  in 
the  Army  for  more  than  one  enlistment. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  I  will  trv  to  get  that  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  interesting  to  the  House  and  to  the 
committee  to  know  how  many  men  reenlist  in  the  Army  and  con- 
template possibly  making  service  with  the  forces  their  life  work. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  I  will  get  that  information  for  you  if  it  is  available. 

March  30,  1920. 
I<>ora:  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Arm  v. 
To:  The  Director  of  Finance  (Room  3016'.  Munitions  Building). 
Subject:  Prior  serv-ice  of  enlisted  men  now  in  the  service. 

1.  In  response  to  your  letter  of  March  29,  1920,  File  No.  FEA-1,  requesting  for  the 
House  Military  Committee,  information  showing  the  length  of  service  of  enlisted 
men  now  in  tfie  Army,  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  inform  you  that  of 
the  190,963  men  enlisted  in  the  Regular  Army  since  February  28,  1919,  95,815  were 
former  soldiers  who  reenlisted  within  three  months  from  discharge;  21,651  were  former 
soldiers  who  did  not  reenlist  within  three  months  from  discharge;  and  73,497  were 
men  who  had  no  previous  service  in  the  Army. 

2.  No  compilation  has  been  made  in  this  office  showing  the  length  of  service  of 
enlisted  men  now  in  the  Armv,  and  to  secure  such  data  it  would  be  necessan.^  to  in- 
spect the  individual  records  of  each  enlisted  man  in  the  Army. 

J.  N.  Smith,  ju.,  Adjuiant  General. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  you  find  now  that  the  Army  is  in  a  state 
of  flux? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  are  several  different  enlistment  periods,  there 
are  several  different  enlistments,  forms  of  enlistments.  That  is  to 
say,  soldiers  have  been  given  an  option  of  a  one  or  three  year  period, 
and  they  can  enlist  for  different  assignments  to  stations,  and  this 
and  that.  So  the  Army  is  not  really  in  a  normal  condition  upon  which 
an  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  its  future.  After  it  straigntens  out, 
then  if  you  contemplate  going  to  the  fogy  system  that  puts  another 
hindrance  in  the  way.  Without  any  statistics,  as  I  suppose  you  do 
not  have  any,  can  you  say  whether  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
now  in  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Army  among  its  older  members 
to  go  out  of  the  service? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  record  of  enlistments  should  show  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  care  about  statistics,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  as  to  whether  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  a  little  more  than 
normal  for  men  with  5,  10,  or  16  years  in  the  service  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  staying  in  the  service  until  they  are  retired. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  always  a  limited  number  of  men  who 
contemplate  staying  in  the  service  the  full  30  years  in  order  to  go 
on  the  retired  hst.  But  as  Mr.  Greene  has  pomted  out,  war  con- 
ditions have  changed  that  very  materially. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  is  always  a  reaction  at  such  a  tin^e  as  this 
anyway,  and  it  upsets  normal  calculations  for  anticipated  expendi- 
tures seriously  at  best.  But  there  might  be  something  in  the  present 
conditions  to  indicate  whether  there  is  very  much  of  a  departure 
from  the  normal. 
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Lieut.  MacKay.  Under  the  present  law  a  man  might  have  10  or  15 
years'  service  and  remain  out  of  the  service  for  more  than  three 
months,  and  when  he  reenlists  he  starts  in  on  his  second  enlistment 
and  thereby  loses  credit  for  all  the  service  he  has  had.  The  reorgan- 
ization bill  will  give  him  credit  for  all  the  service  he  has  had  in  the 
Army.  So  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  just  how  many  men  will  become 
entitled  to  credit  for  that  service. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  collectively 
your  figures  show  such  a  tendency. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  officers  on  the  retired 
list,  and  the  amount  of  the  estimate  in  tne  tentative  draft  of  the  bill 
is  $3,788,130. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  amount  now  has  been  changed  to  $3,994,777. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reasom  for  the  increase  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  original  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  strength  on  September  1,  1919,  but  the  last  Army  list 
and  directory  shows  an  increase  in  the  officers  on  the  retired  list, 
necessitating  the  increase  in  pay. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  retired  officers  does  that  provide  fori 

Lieut.  MacKay.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen  retired 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  increased  pay  to  retired  officers 
on  active  duty. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  amount  for  that  item  is  $225,000. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  number  of  retired  officers  who  are  at 
present  performing  active  duty  be  decreased  in  the  next  fiscal  year? 
There  will  be  a  decrease  in  that  number  will  there  not  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Probably  so,  but  that  has  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  I  think  this  is  a  conservative  estimate;  that  is,  the 
amount  of  $225,000.  There  are  a  great  many  retired  officers  who 
will  remain  on  recruiting  duty  or  on  duty  at  educational  institutions 
and  on  other  details  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  probably  there  would  be  more  of  those 
officers  on  duty  in  this  fiscal  year  because  of  the  war  work,  and  that 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  the  niunber  would  be  considerably  decreased. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  is  true,  and  that  point  has  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  arriving  at  this  figure. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  retired  enlisted  men. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  amount  of  that  item  is  $3,755,496. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  enlisted  men  are  now  on  the  retired 
list  of  the  Army  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  There  are  4,555  of  those  men. 

The  Chairman.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  practice  in  the  War 
Department  of  giving  an  enlisted  man  who  had  been  faithful  in  the 
performancjB  of  nis  outies,  upon  his  retirement,  a  noncommissioned 
rank  far  ahead  of  anything  he  had  had  during  his  actual  service. 
For  instance,  it  was  called  to  my  attention  that  enlisted  men  who 
had  had  noncommissioned  service  would  upon  retirement  be  rated 
OS  bandmasters.  They  may  have  never  played  a  musical  instru- 
ment in  their  lives,  but  the  pay  of  a  bandmaster  was  very  much 
larger  than  the  pay  of  an  ordmary  sergeant,  and  to  favor  those 
fai^ful  noncommissioned  officers  they  were  given  that  rating  when 
they  were  going  out  of  the  service  in  order  to  make  their  monthly 
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allowance  considerably  larger  thah  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 
Is  that  practice  still  continued  in  the  Army  ? 

Lieut.  MagKat.  That  practice  has  been  discontinued.  I  under^ 
stand  it  was  done  at  times  in  the  past,  but  it  has  been  discontinued 
now  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  look  into  that  very  definitely, 
because  in  all  fairness  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  such  a  practice 
ought  not  to  be  countenanced. 

[First  Indoraement.] 

War  Department, 
Adjutant  General's  Office, 

March  SO,  1920. 
To  the  Director  of  Finance. 

In  reference  to  the  communication  from  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance,  dated 
March  29,  1920,  herewith,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  not  to  promote  an 
enlisted  man  to  a  rank  that  he  is  not  competent  to  hold  on  the  active  list  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  him  increased  pay  on  the  retired  list. 

Paragraph  41,  Compilation  of  Orders  as  amended  by  Changes,  Compilation  of 
Orders  No.  2,  1917,  provides  as  follows: 

'  In  no  case  will  an  enlisted  man  be  promoted  to  a  rank  that  he  is  not  competent 
to  hold  on  the  active  list  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  increased  pay  on  the  retired 
list." 

Man)r  enlisted  men  are  promoted  to  a  hig^her  grade  within  the  12  months  just  prior 
to  making  application  for  retirement,  and  in  these  cases  if  the  period  during  wnich 
the  soldier  hais  held  the  advanced  gnstde  is  less  than  three  months  it  is  the  practice 
to  have  the  soldier's  commanding  officer  report  as  to  whether  the  soldier  is  competent 
to  hold  the  advanced  grade  and  as  to  whether  he  was  promoted  for  the  purpoee  of 
giving  him  increased  pay  on  the  retired  list.  If  the  commanding  officer's  report  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  soldier  is  competent  to  hold  the  advanced  grade  and  that  he  was 
not  promoted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  increased  ])ay  on  the  retired  list,  the 
necessary  orders  are  issued  directing  his  retirement  in  this  grade. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

J.  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  Adjutant  General. 

Mr.  Greene,  in  all  fairness  to  the  comrades  of  the  enlisted  men 
who  may  not  be  selected. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  i  might  add  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  a  decision 
of  the  comptroller  on  January  31 

Mr.  Greene  (interposing).  Of  this  year? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Of  this  year,  it  is  held  that  retired  enlisted  men 
became  entitled  to  the  increase  authorized  by  the  act  of  May  18,  1917, 
and  continued  by  the  last  appropriation  act  of  July  11,  1919.  That 
means  an  additional  cost  of  $269,112. 

Gen.  Lord.  May  Y  make  an  explanation  relating  to  this  decision  ? 
The  decision  originally  was  that  the  increase  in  pay  of  enlisted  men 
during  the  war  was  emergency  legislation.  Enlisted  men  ordered  for 
duty  overseas  draw  20  per  cent  increase  on  their  base  pay,  beginning 
with  the  date  of  departure  from  this  country  and  includmg  the  date 
of  their  landing  back  in  this  country.  During  all  our  operations 
overseas,  under  that  decision,  these  men  were  paid  20  per  cent  only 
on  the  original  pay,  exclusive  of  amount  of  increase  by  war  legislation. 
The  reenactment  of  that  increase  of  pay  in  the  act  of  July  11,  1919, 
under  the  comptroller's  decision,  became  permanent  legislation,  so 
that  the  increase  belonged  to  the  retired  men  who  had  been  excluded 
from  it  before,  and  also  that  the  20  per  cent  increase  of  the  pay  of  a 
man  who  had  served  foreign  was  due  for  all  such  service  on  and  after 
July  11.    That  threw  upon  the  oflfice  of  the  Director  of  Finance 
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ftpproximately  350,000  claims  which  we  are  trying  to  settle.  Under 
that  decision  the  20  per  cent  for  foreign  service  woiuld  be  figured  upon 
the  $30  and  not  upon  the  $15. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  and  allowances  of  retired 
unlisted  men  on  active  duty. 

Lieut.  MacEat.  The  amount  of  that  item  is  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  amount  asked  for  in  the  tentative 
<lraf  t  of  the  bill  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir;  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  them  in 
the  w^arrant  officer's  provision,  which  is  materially  increased.  Will 
you  still  have  some  retired  enlisted  men  on  active  duty  in  addition 
to  the  warrant  officers  we  have  provided  for  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir.  In  September  there  were  238  retired 
enlisted  men  on  active  duty.  That  would  involve  an  expenditure 
of  $45,726.     The  amount  we  ask  for  is  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  men  doing — that  is,  those  retired 
f»nlisted  men  who  will  not  be  in  the  warrant  officer's  grade  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  I  will  find  that  out  for 
you  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

On  Manh  27,  1920,  there  were  104  retired  enlisted  men  on  active  duty.  Fifty- 
sevon  were  on  duty  at  schools  and  colleges,  19  at  supply  depots,  25  were  holding 
emergency  commissions,  and  3  were  holding  appointments  as  Army  field  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  and  allowances  of  Regular 
Army  reservists  on  active  duty. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  They  have  been  abolished. 

The  Chairman .  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  retired  Philippine 
Scout  officers. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  amount  of  that  item  is  $171,360. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  pay  there  in  law 
or  by  any  comptroller's  decision  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Their  increase  has  been  proposed  m  the  reorgan- 
ization bill.     They  will  get  the  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  officers  are  there? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Ninety-six  are  estimated  for. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  retired  pay  clerks. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  amount  estimated  for  that  item  is  $20/250. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  have  you  now* 

Lieut.  MacKay.  There  are  10  retired  pay  clerks,  one  ordnance 
and  purchasing  clerk  at  West  Point  who  nas  been  retired  with  the 
pay  of  a  retired  pay  clerk,  and  one  superintendent  of  the  cadets' 
store  at  West  Point  who  has  been  retired  on  that  pay. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  12  men  to  provide  for? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Twelve  all  told  under  tnat  item. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  retired  veterinarians. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  amount  estimated  for  that  item  is  $3,570. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  there? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  There  are  two  of  them,  at  the  pay  of  a  retired 
second  lieutenant. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  include  under  each  one  of  these 
items  the  number  of  officers  and  men  provided  for. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  is  recommended  making  a 
change  in  the  heading  of  this  provision.  This  recommendation  is 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
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the  representatives  of  the  General  Staff  College,  which  would  separate 
the  General  Staff  College  from  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

There  has  been  submitted  also,  in  line  with  that  recommendation, 
the  separation  of  the  force  required  at  the  General  Staff  College  from 
.  the  force  provided  for  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Col.  Hickman,  from  the  General  Staff,  will  explain  the  reasons  for 
these    changes.     This    recommendation    calls   for    an    increase    in 
personnel. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  new  language  you  propose  in  place 
of  '^Clerks,  messengers,  and  laborers,  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff." 

Col.  Hickman.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chief  of  Staff  Ls  the  immediate 
adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Military 
Establishment,  and  is  charged  by  the  Secretary  of  War  with  the 
planning,  development,  and  execution  of  the  Army  p;rogram. 

By  virtue  of  that  position  and  by  authority  of  ancl  in  the  name  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  he  issues  such  orders  as  will  insure  that  the 
policies  of  the  War  Department  are  harmoniously  executed  by  the 
several  corps,  bureaus,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, and  that  the  Army  program  is  carried  out  speedily  and  effi- 
cientlv. 

In  order  that  he  may  perform  the  duties  with  which  he  is  charged, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  has  under  his  immediate  control  a  body  of  officers 
which  constitutes  the  War  Department  General  Staff  and  he  is 
specifically  authorized  to  attach  to  the  General  Staff  such  personnel, 
officers,  and  civilians,  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  work  of 
the  Staff  may  be  efficiently  performed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  only  authority  for  the  pay- 
ment of  employees  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  the  item  in 
the  Army  appropriation  act  which  provided  for  93  specified  positions. 
This  number  was  increased  by  24  in  the  deficiency  appropriation  act 
approved  eJune  15,  1917,  and  by  19  in  the  Army  appropriation  act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  making  the  total  of  such  employees  136, 
which  is  the  present  statutory  force. 

While  the  larger  number  oiF  statutorv  positions  provided  in  a  meas- 
ure for  the  augmented  work  of  the  Oeneral  Staff,  yet  the  work  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  fump-sum  appro- 
priations in  order  to  pay  for  the  clerical  assistance  required.  Such 
an  appropriation  was  secured  for  the  Military  Intelligence  employees 
in  the  Army  appropriation  acts  of  the  war  period,  and  shortly  after 
the  organization  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  a 
lump-sum  appropriation  was  also  secured  for  the  payment  of  the  em- 
ployees of  that  division. 

Neither  of  the  appropriations  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
provided  for  additional  emplovees  in  the  main  portion  of  the  office, 
nor  for  employees  in  the  War  tlans  Division  or  the  Operations  Divi- 
sion, and  as  the  work  of  these  agencies  of  the  stan  also  steadily 
increased  it  became  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  to  date  to  secure 
additional  clerical  assistance. 

Permission  to  secure  additional  clerks  for  the  office,  to  be  paid 
from  the  appropriation  for  additional  employees  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, was  requested  in  the  month  of  August,  1917.  The  permission 
was  granted,  and  as  the  work  increased  the  force  of  employees  through- 
out the  three  agencies  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  in- 
creased proportionately.     On  August  31,  1917,  there  were  six  clerks 
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on  duty  in  the  office  paid  from  this  appropriation:  on  October  31, 
1917,  16  employees,  and  this  number  increased  steadily  until  August 
31,  1918,  when  a  total  of  752  employees  of  the  office  were  being  paid 
from  this  fund. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  number  of  civilians  in  this 
office  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  additional  employees  in  the 
department  has  steadily  decreased,  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  work. 
On  December  31,  1918,  the  total  was  453;  on  March  31,  1919,  214; 
on  July  31,  1919,  174;  on  October  31,  1919,  128;  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  97  employees  so  paid. 

It  is  reasonably  certam  that  the  number  last  mentioned  will  be  de- 
creased further  until  on  June  30,  1920,  there  will  be  not  more  than 
60  employees  throughout  the  main  office  paid  from  the  additional 
employees'  appropriation,  with  an  average  of  not  more  than  49  clerks 
for  fiscal  year  1921. 

Emplovees  paid  from  the  regular  statutory  appropriation  will  be 
employed,  in  conjunction  with  the  force  of  employees  paid  from  the 
adaitional  employees'  appropriation,  in  the  dispatch  of  business  now 
being  done  by  the  office,  but  which  was  not  done  by  the  office  on  April 
6,  1917,  as  follows:  Collection  and  arrangement  of  historical  data 
pertaining  to  the  World  War;  supervision  of  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Field  Artillerv  branch  of  the  Army  in  the  office  oi  the  ChiS  of 
Field  Artillery,  which  has  no  statutory  existence.  Efforts  to  keep  the 
morale  of  the  Army  at  a  high  standard,  organization,  maintenance, 
and  instruction  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps;  educational 
and  recreational  work  for  the  Army;  legislative  work  pertaining  to 
the  War  Department  and  the  Army ;  investigation  and  research  con- 
cerning inventions  of  a  military  nature;  determination  of  types  of 
Army  equipment  and  the  allotment  of  such  to  the  military  forces; 
operations  of  the  mihtary  forces;  procurement,  assignment,  pro- 
motion, and  separation  from  the  service  of  the  commissioned  per- 
sonnel of  the  Army;  maintenance  of  so  much  of  the  records  of  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  as  relates  to  matters  of  policy  defining  pro- 
cedure throughout  the  Army. 

The  regular  statutory  force  of  the  office  is  now  distributed  as 
follows: 


I>«signatioa. 

Numbers. 

Salary. 

Execu- 
utivo 
oflice. 

War 

plans 

Division- 

Opera- 
tions 
Division. 

General 

StafT 

College 

(loaned). 

Field 
Artillery 
(loaned). 

Map  mak- 
ing, draft* 
ing,  and 

photo 

force. 

Chief  clerk 

1 

1 

6 

8 

13 

21 

24 

26 

I 

3 

1 

1 

15 

6 

1 

2 

1 

5 

$2,500 

2,250 

2,000 

1.800 

1,600 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

840 

BOO 

840 

720 

720 

720 

720 

600 

240 

1 
1 
2 

1 

riwk 

rlerln 

1 
1 
2 
9 
7 
5 

1 
2 
6 
5 
3 
2 

2 

Do 

2 

2 

Do 

1 
2 

m 
4 

13 

4 

Do 

4 

1 

5 
1 
3 

1 

Do 

r>o 

1 

Chief  me^tsenger 

MesMnfen 

(  aptain  of  the  watch. 

1 
1 
2 

4 
1 
1 

Parkw 

Anslstant  massengen. 
Watchmen 

4 

1 

7 

2 

1 

(•ardoaer 

Laborers 

1 

liAborar 

1 

Charwomen 

5 

136 

31 

33 

26 

34 

3 

9 
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On  or  about  July  1,  1920,  a  redistribution  of  the  clerical  force  wilF 
become  necessary  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic  Division  will  have  no  appropriation  available  for  the 
paynnient  of  a  clerical  force  and  because  the  reduction  in  the  allotment 
available  for  the  payment  of  additional  employees  in  the  office  will 
be  considerably  reduced. 

Twenty-one  of  the  positions  on  the  regular  statutory  force  can,  it 
is  believed,  be  transferred  to  the  General  Staff  College,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  work  for  which  these  positions  were  provided  is  mostly 
being  done  in  the  General  Staff  College  which  no  longer  forms  a  part 
of  this  office.  The  force  as  reduced  oy  these  21  positions  would  be 
redistributed  about  as  follows: 


De-ignation. 


Numbers. 


Chief  clerk 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chief  messenger 

Me8<$cn?cra 

Assistant  messengers 
Laborer 

Total 


1 

1 

H 

8 

13 

21 

24 

2fi 

1 

3 

10 

1 


115 


Salar}'. 


$2,500 

2,250 

2,000 

1,800 

1,000 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

840 

720 

720 


Execu- 
tive 
Office, 


1 
2 
4 


32 


War 

Finance 
Division. 


1 
2 
3 

10 
7 


O  Dera- 
tions 
Divifdon. 


3 
1 


32 


Maiv 
makijig, 
drafting, 

and 
photo- 
graphic 

force. 


1 
2 
7 


18 


2 
2 
4 
1 


I*urrha<«<*, 
Btorai^ 

and 
Traffic. 


1 

2 
3 
3 
3 
10 


24 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  redistribution  contemplates  a  reduction  of 
21  positions  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  as  already  indicated, 
but  they  should  be  included  in  the  General  Staff  College  roll,  the 
withdrawal  of  employees  loaned  the  General  Staff  College  and  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  and  the  assignment  of  24  clerks  to 
the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  reduced  force  in  connection  with  the 
limited  number  of  employees  to  be  paid  from  the  additional  em- 
ployees' appropriation  will  suffice  for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

The  Chaikman.  What  is  the  change  of  language  you  desire  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  Referring  to  page  16  of  the  committee  report — 
captain  of  the  watch,  at  $900  per  annum,  goes  out;  6  watchmen,  $720 
each  per  annum,  goes  out;  1  gardener,  $720  per  annum,  goes  out;  I 
packer,  at  $840  per  annum,  goes  out;  15  messengers,  at  $720  per 
annum,  are  reduced  to  10  messengers  at  the  same  rate;  2  laborei^, 
$720  each  per  annum,  changed  to  1  laborer  at  the  same  rate;  5  char- 
women, at  $240  each  per  annum,  goes  out;  and  1  laborer,  at  $600  per 
annum,  goes  out. 

The  Ghaikman.  Do  you  want  any  change  in  the  heading  of  the 
item. 

Col.  Hickman.  No,  sir;  we  do  not;  but  we  want  a  similar  heading 
to  come  in  in  connection  with  Maj.  Gowean's  item. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  say  you  want  10  messengers  to  be  employed  in 
the  office  of  the  General  Staff  in  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  ? 
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Col.  Hickman.  We  want  to  keep  10  there  and  let  5  of  that  group  go 
to  the  General  Staff  College. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  recall^  doubtless,  as  every  man  who  has  had  any 
experience  there  does,  that  one  of  the  troubles  recently  was  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  messenger  service  in  existence  where 
one  head  could  converse  with  another  head  and  one  subordinate  with 
another  subordinate  and  do  the  business  personally,  which,  however, 
was  reduced  to  some  form  of  writing,  and  sent  by  a  messenger  from 
one  to  another.    Has  there  been  something  done  to  correct  uiat  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir;  we  endeavor  to  use  the  telephone,  or 
cross  the  hall  and  come  in  personal  contact  with  those  with  whom  we 
have  official  dealings. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  will  recall  that  that  thing  grew  to  grievous  pro- 
portions. 

Col.  Hickman.  We  are  all  endeavoring  to  avoid  that. 

AFTER   recess. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  kindly  come  to  order.  We  will 
be^lad  to  proceed. 

Gen.  Lord.  Page  16  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  on  the  items  for  pay  of  the  Armv,  page  16. 

Gen.  Lord.  Maj.  Gowen,  Mr.  Chairman,  representing  tne  General 
Staff  College,  will  substitute  on  this  page. 

The  Chairman.  The  forces  that  were  eliminated  from  the  previous 
item? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  the  forces  that  were  eliminated  from  the  pre- 
vious item. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  about  that  lan^age  at  the  top  there  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  a  specific  heading  for  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  for  pay  of  Army  field  clerks.  They  are 
abolished  ? 

The  Chairman.  But  I  think  there  are  still  some  of  them.  They 
are  ^adually  abolished  by  elimination  year  after  year. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  This  item  under  consideration  is  that  in  regard  to 
clerks,  messengers,  and  laborers  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Stan.  We 
have  not  yet  reached  the  Army  field  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.     You  want  to  put  in  new  language  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Immediately  preceding  the  first  item  on  page  16. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  language  you  propose  to  msert  there? 

Maj.  Gowen.  Clerks,  messengers,  and  laborers.  General  Staff 
Collie. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  will  be  just  a  heading  corresponding  to  the  head- 
ing that  follows  for  the  next  group  of  items. 

STATEMEMT  OF  MAJ.  JAMES  B.  OOWEH. 

Maj.  Gowen.  Under  that  heading  we  will  provide  for  a  total  of  25 
clerks  in  the  General  Staff  College  and  21  subclerical  employees.  The 
21  subclerical  employees  are  those  that  were  dropped  from  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  General  Staff  College,  I  mi^ht  say,  has  no 
connection  with  the  General  Staff  in  connection  with  the  further 
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training  of  oflBcers  for  the  duties  of  the  War  Department  General 
Staff  and  for  higher  command. 

In  former  years,  as  the  chairman  knows,  the  old  Army  War  College 
trained  a  limited  number  of  officers  each  year.  In  addition  to  that, 
in  the  old  War  College  Building  the  War  College  division  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  was  housed,  and  there  were  employed  down  there  an  average 
for  the  four  years  preceding  the  war  2  du*ectors,  6  instructors,  23 
students,  and  21  officers  of  the  War  College  Division,  or  an  average 
total  number  of  officers  of  52  for  e'ach  of  the  four  years  preceding  the 
war.  Working  under  them  was  a  clerical  force  averaging  45,  and  a 
subclerical  force  of  27,  or  an  average  total  of  civilian  employees  of  72. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  committee  appropriate  for  those 
employees  ? 

Maj.  Go  WEN.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  under  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  formerly,  but  the  War  Department  decided  last  fall 
that  the  General  Staff  College,  having  no  connection  with  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army,  would  be  put  under  a  separate  provision  in  the 
appropriattion  bill,  and  cut  out  there  under  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  as  they  did  not  need  the. bulk  of  the  subclerical  employ- 
ees, they  left  them  with  the  General  Staff  College. 

At  that  time  we  had  23  clerical  employees  at  the  General  Staff 
College,  and  we  submitted  a  request  that  there  be  added  to  those 
23  a  provision  for  draftsmen  and  one  additional  stenographer  for 
the  General  Staff  College,  thev  having  been  handicapped  for  vears 
down  there  by  a  lack  of  a  sufticient  number  of  cataloguers.  iThere 
was  a  hole  in  the  force  for  a  period  of  some  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  some  30,000  volumes  of  the  old  War  Department  library  have 
never  been  catalogued  after  acquisition  by  that  library,  and  we 
wish  to  get  additional  cataloguers  to  clean  up  that  work  and  take 
care  of  the  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  books  that  we  will  get  as 
a  result  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  segregate  the  25  clerks  that  you 
are  asking  for  into  the  different  classes  ? 

Maj.  Go  WEN.  Yes,  sir;  1  chief  clerk  at  $2,000  per  annum;  2 
clerks  at  $1,800  each  per  annum;  6  clerks  at  $1,600  each  per  annum : 
7  clerks  at  $1,400  each  per  annum;  6  clerks  at  $1,200  each  per 
annum;  3  clerks  at  $1,000  each  per  annum.  I  might  say  that  prac- 
tically all  but  these  two  additional  positions  that  I  speak  of  were 
to  provide  for  clerks  who  are  already  there  and  were  left  there  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff  when  the  War  College  Division  of  the  General 
Staff  was  separated  from  the  General  Staff  College. 

The  great  bulk  of  them  are  old  employees,  some  of  them  having 
as  much  as  23  years  service. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  I  still  fail  to  see  ia  in  what  item  these 
old  clerks,  as  you  said  they  are,  were  appropriated  for  in  previous 
bills. 

Maj.  GrowEN.  They  were  under  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  reduced  the  clerks,  messengers, 
and  laborers  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  page  15? 

Maj.  GowEN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  in  addition  ? 

Maj.  GowEN.  This  will  make  a  net  increase  in  the  number  of 
clerks,  taking  the  combined  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  General 
Staff  College,  of  25,  which  is  the  number  asked  for  in  the  General 
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Staff  College.  The  office,  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  after  leaving  these 
clerks  here  and  deciding  to  put  this  in  a  separate  item  in  the  bill, 
desired  to  ask,  and  Col.  Hickman  can  give  the  information  on  that 
point,  for  the  same  additional  clerks  that  had  been  provided  for  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  additional  work  of  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Practically,  you  are  asking  for  25  additional 
clerks  ? 

Maj.  GowEN.  It  is  a  net  increase  of  25  additional  clerks. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  If  you  do  not  change  the  language  under  the  head 
of  Chief  of  Staff,  instead  of  reading  "6  clerks  at  $2,000,"  you  would 
have  7  clerks  at  $2,000;  and  instead  of  8  clerks  at  $1,800,  you  would 
have  10  clerks  at  $1,800,  and  so  on? 

Maj.  GowEN.  Yes;  it  is  an  additional  number  asked  for  in  each 
grade. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand;  and  the  21  subemployees  that 
you  speak  of  here,  these  that  we  have  eliminated  on  page  15  of  the 
tentative  draft,  you  want  us  to  insert  on  page  16  unaer  the  new 
heading  that  you  have  proposed  ? 

Maj.  GowEN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  weD,  we  understand  that  proposition.  Are 
you  ready  to  proceed  with  the  pay  of  the  Army  field  clerks  and  civil 
service  messengers,  and  so  on,  on  page  16,  Lieut.  MacKay  ? 

Lieut.  MacKiy.  The  first  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  changed 
to  28  Army  field  clerks  at  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-eight  instead  of  thirty-six  1 

Lieut.  MacKat.  A  total  of  $56,000.  Seventy-eight  Army  field 
clerks  at  $1,800,  $140,400. 

Mr.  KcKenzie.  Where  is  that  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  is  on  page  16. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Instead  of  91  clerks  there? 

The  Chairman.  Seventy-eight  instead  of  ninety-one. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  next  item  is  145  Army  field  clerks  at  $1,600, 
^232,000,  and  the  next,  220  Army  field  clerks  at  $1,400,  $280,000. 
Tne  next  is  329  Army  field  clerks  at  $1,200,  $394,800.  One  hundred 
messengers  at  $720,  $72,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  *' additional  pay  while  on  foreign 
service."     That,  of  course,  is  eliminated  ? 

Ueut.  MacKay.  The  additional  pay  for  foreign  service  is  $7,072. 

The  Chairman.  Are  some  of  them  stiU  abroad  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Oh,  yes,  they  are  still  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  *^For  commutation  of  quarters 
and  of  heat  and  light.'' 

Lieut.  MacBLay.  The  amount  for  commutation  is  $310,705. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '^For  commutation  of  quarters 
and  of  heat  and  light  for  field  clerks.  Quartermaster  Corps,  $79,658." 

Mr.  McB^ENziE.  Before  we  leave  this  page,  there  are  a  good  many 
clerks  left  here,  it  seems  to  me,  and  they  are  all  designated  as  field 
clerks. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  These  are  Army  field  clerks. 

Mr.  McB^ENziE.  Where  do  they  render  this  service? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  At  department  headquarters  and  the  head- 
quarters of  tactical  divisions. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Anyone  outside  of  the  War  Department  proper 
down  here  is  designated  as  a  field  clerk,  is  that  it  ? 
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Lieut.  MacKay.  Not  necessarily,  no,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  call  them  field  clerks,  as  distinguished  from  clerks 
in  the  executive  department,  but  they  are  not'  Army  field  clerks. 
Army  field  clerks  is  a  technical  designation  of  a  particular  class  of 
field  clerks. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

We  have  abolished  them;  that  is,  they  will  be  abolished  by  elimi- 
nation ? 

Gen.  Lord.  By  elimination. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  warrant  officers  will  take  their  place  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  is  after  there  are  no  longer  any  enlisted  men 
who  are  eligible  for  the  position  of  warrant  officers,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  field  clerks,  as  I  understand,  are  permanent 
civilian  employees.  They  occupy  a  rather  anomolous  position. 
They  are  dressed  in  the  Army  uniform,  but  they  are  really  not  en- 
listed men.     What  is  their  real  status  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  are  subject  to  military  discipline  and  courte-martial.  They  oc- 
cupy a  military  status. 

The  Chairman.  But  are  they  sworn  into  the  military  service  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir,  they  are  in  the  military  service.  In  a 
broad  and  general  sense,  they  are  regarded  as  officers,  although  they 
are  not  commissioned  officers.  They  are  appoioted  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  under  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  authorizes  the 
head  of  a  department  to  appoint  inferior  officers. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  enjoy  all  the  emoluments  of  an  officer — 
commutation  of  quarters,  heat,  and  light  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  They  get  commutation  for  two  rooms.  They  are 
not  retired  and  they  do  not  receive  retired  pay. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  thing  they  have  not  obtained 
from  Congress  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  on  page  17,  *'For  pay  of  contract 
surgeons,  $63,000.'' 

Lieut.  MacKLay.  That  item  remains  at  $63,000.  That  provides 
for  35  contract  surgeons,  at  $1,800  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  as  many  as  that  ?  I  thought  there  were 
only  about  10  or  12. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  I  can  not  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  many  there 
are  now  in  the  service,  but  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  estimates 
that  their  requirements  for  the  year  1921  will  be  35. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  they  now? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  I  can  not  say  how  many  they  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  kindly  find  out  and  put  that  in  the 
hearings  ? 

Lieut.  MacEIay.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  the  item  for  contract  surgeons  comes 
up  on  the  floor,  we  are  asked  what  their  duties  are,  where  they  are 
located,  and  questions  of  that  kind  are  propounded.  Can  you  give 
us  any  idea  of  just  where  these  surgeons  are  located?  Do  they 
move  with  the  Army,  or  are  they  stationary  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  i  will  find  out,  if  I  can,  just  where  the  stations 
are  of  all  of  the  contract  surgeons  who  are  now  in  the  service  and 
include  that  in  the  hearings. 
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The  Chaibman.  And  how  the  pay  is  fixed. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  pay  is  fixed  by  contract.  It  is  usually 
$1,800  a  year,  though  I  have  known  contract  surgeons  to  receive 
$100  a  month.  They,  of  course,  did  not  devote  their  entire  time  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  They  had  no  military  status  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  They  are  civilians. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  They  are  civilian  entirely  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Yet  they  wear  the  uniform.  In  a  post  they  are 
entitled  to  the  quarters  and  the  allowance  for  heat  ana  light  in  kind 
of  a  first  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Fields.  Are  they  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War  while  they  are 
on  duty  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  I  really  can  not  say.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
they  are,  though. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  follow  your  figures 
with  a  succinct  statement  as  to  their  military  status,  where  they 
are  stationed,  and  so  on  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  law,  Mr.  Greene.  We 
have  a  citation  here  to  the  law  that  authorizes  their  payment  and 
makes  them  a  part  of  the  Medical  Department. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  I  understand,  but  for  our  convenience  in  getting  at 
the  questions,  a  little  something  can  be  put  in  there. 

Gen.  LoBD.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  do  that. 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

Contract  Surgeons,  United  States  Army,  in  Service  March  29,  1920 

standard  contract  for  general  service. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month  during  the  continuance  of  contract,  both 
when  on  duty  and  when  absent  therefrom  by  proper  authority,  the  regulations  as 
to  leaves  of  absence  for  commissioned  officers  governing.  When  on  station  at  or 
leave  of  absence  from  a  post  where  quarters  in  kind  are  furnished  by  the  United  States, 
the  physician  contracted  with  shall  receive  the  quarters  allowed  by  regulations  to 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Anny,  with  the  authorized 
allowances  of  heat  and  light  therefor,  and.  when  traveling  under  orders,  the  traveling 
allowances  prescribed  bv  laws  and  regulations  in  force  for  the  time. 
Cantrell,  William  B.,  (jallup,   N.  Mex.:  Wingate  General  Ordnance  Depot,   Fort. 

Wlngate,  N.  Mex. 
riuber,  G.  Carl,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
McAfee,  Loy,  New  York  (Hty,  N.  Y.;  assigned  to  duty  at  her  residence,  New  York 

City,  and  authorized  to  make  not  to  exceed  two  trips  a  month  to  Washington,  D.  C, 

ana  return  to  New  York  City,  for  purpose  of  continuing  her  duties  in  connection 

with  the  medical  and  surgical  history  of  the  war. 
Maher,  Loretta  K.,  Chicago,  111.;  attending  surgeon's  office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mountain,  George  W.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Augusta  Arpenal,  Ga. 
Yoe,  Richard  T.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Camp  Zachary  Taj^lor,  Louisville,  Ky. 
King,  Strodder  U.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Camp  Pike.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

STANDARD   CONTRACT  AT  $76   PER   MONTH. 

Lewis,  Dean  DeW.,  Chicago,  111.:  assigned  to  duty  at  his  residence,  (.'hicago,  and 
authorized  to  make  not  to  exceed  10  trips  a  month  to  United  States  Army  General 
Hospital  No.  28,  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  for  duty  as  consultant  in  neuro-suigery, 

Roberg,  Oscar  T.,  Chicasp,  111.;  assigned  to  duty  at  Chicago,  and  authorized  to  make 
not  to  exceed  eight  trips  a  month  to  United  States  Army  General  Hospital  No.  28, 
Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  for  duty  as  consultant  in  peripheral  nerve  cases. 

Ryenon,  Edwin  W.,  Chicago,  111.:  assigned  to  duty  at  his  residence  and  authoiizcd 
to  make  not  to  exceed  six  trips  a  month  to  United  States  Army  General  Hospital 
No.  28,  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  for  duty  as  consultant  in  orthopedic  surgery. 
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STANDARD  CONTRACT  AT  tl  PER  ANNUM. 

When  traveling  under  orders,  the  physician  contracted  with  shall  receive  the 
traveling  allowances  prescribed  by  laws  and  regulations  in  force  for  the  time.  All  of 
which  shall  be  his  full  compensation  and  in  lieu  of  all  emoluments  not  therein  enum- 
erated. 

Ivy,  Robert  H.,  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  assigned  to  duty  as  his  residence  and  authorized  to 
make  not  to  exceed  four  tripe  a  month  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  return  to  Lans- 
downe, Pa.,  to  act  as  consultant  in  maxillo-facial  surgery  at  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 

Muller,  George  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  assigned  to  duty  at  his  residence,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  authorized  to  make  not  to  exceed  one  trip  a  week  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
return  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  purpose  of  continuing  his  duties  as  secretary  of 
Peripheral  Nerve  Commission  and  for  consultation  with  Chief  of  Division  of  Surgery. 

SPECIAL  CONTRACT  FOR   SERVICE  AT  SPECIFIED  PLACE. 

Compensation,  |50  to  $150  per  month,  during  the  continuance  of  contract,  which 
shall  be  his  full  compensation,  and  in  lieu  of  all  allowances  and  emoluments,  any  pro- 
visions of  Army  Regulations,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


Name. 


Blair.  Vllray  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Buskirk,  Wm.  H.,  Miles  City,  Mont 

Clark,  Franklin  E. ,  Belcovilfe,  N.J 

Clark,  Fred  H.,  El  Reno.  Okla 

Cooke,  Robt.  P.,  Front  Royal,  Va 

Dabney .  William  C. ,  Atlanta,  Oa 

Ellis,  Alfred  L. ,  Metuchen,  N.J 

Garten,  Frank,  Westchester  Village,  N.  Y 
Kerr,  Harry  H..  Washington,  1).  C 

McKniiht.  Mar-  P..  Washinrton.  r».  C. . 
Martland.  Harrison  S..  Newark.  N.  J 


NalTzi  :er.  Howard  C,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

Necl.  Harr-  A.  P..  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Noonan,  Franois  J..  Tro  .  N.  V 

StihaolTcr,  Goorce  C.  ColMinbus,  Ohio 

Scrli?,  Major  G  ,  St.  Lot. is.  Mo 

Silverman.  Josenh  A  ,  Valdez.  Alaska 

Sims,  lUrtlctt  U.,  Br.  an,  Tex 

Sloanc,  Leonard  O..  Juncan,  Alaska 

Smith,  riarf'nf'O  A..  S?attle.  Wash 

Smith.  William  A..  CharK^ston.  8.  C 

Stoddard,  M.  J.,  S  irin-'fipld.  Mass 

Sutherland.  Wm.  11  .  Koi-hestcr.  N.  V 

Vanneman,  Joseph  S.,  Prinrt'ton,  N.  J . . . . 


Vosc,  Ro /den  M.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo 

Fort  Keogh  Remount  Depot,  Fort  Keogh,  Mont 
Mays  Landing  General  Ordnance  Depot,  Mays 
Landing,  N.  J. 

Fort  Reno,  Okla 

Front  Royal  Remount  Depot.  Front  Royal,  Va 

Attending  surgeon,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Raritan  Arsenal,  N.  J 

Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y 

Walter  Reed  General  Hospital.  Takoma  Park, 

SursTon  General's  Office,  Washinpton.  T.  C 

Assi-Tied  to  diit.'  at  Newark,  N.  J. ,  in  connection 

with  the  preparation  of  the  medical  history  of 

the  war. 
Lctterman   General   Hospital.  San  Francisco, 

Calif 

Frankford  Arsenal.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Watervliet  Arsenal,  N.  "•' 

Columbus  Rarracks,  Ohio 

Assigned  to  dnt '  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  for  dut  *  in 

conne(  tion  with  the  preimration  of  a  surgical 

histor  ■  of  the  war. 

Valdez,  Ala.'^ka 

Reserve  OfTi'M^rs'  Trainine  Corps,  A«'ri^ultural 

and  Mechani -al  College,  College  Station.  Tex. 

Juneau.  Alaska 

Att-^nding  sur'con,  Seattle.  Wash 

Attendin"  surgeon,  Charleston.  S  C 

S  >riTi"field  Armor/,  S-irin'.iield,  Mass 

Ro  hester distil' t  ordnance  office,  N.  Y 

Field  Artillor-  detachment,  Reserve  Officers' 

Training  Corps,  P  ri ii  ce  t  on  U  n I v c  rs  i  t  y  . 

Prin.'eton.N  .1. 
Cornell  Universlt ',  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Reser\e  Ofll- 

cers'  Training  Corps. 


Compen- 
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MILITARY   STATUS    OP  CONTRACT   SURGEONS. 

The  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3,  1916  (39  Stat.,  166).  declares  that  "the  Reg^ilar 
Array  of  the  United  Stat^  shall  consist  of  *  *  *  a  Medical  Department,"  and 
section  10  of  the  act  (supra,  p.  171),  pro\ide8  that  ''the  Medical  Department  shall  con- 
sist of  *  *  *  contract  surgeons  as  now  authorized  by  law."  The  contract  sur- 
geons "now  authorized  by  law"  were  those  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General  with 
uie  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  under  the  acts  of  February  2,  1901  (31  Stat.. 
748.  752).  April  23,  1904  (33  Stat.,  259,  266),  April  23,  1908  (35  Stat.,  66,  68),  and  July 
5,  1884  (23  Stat.,  107,  112).  Medical  and  dental  contract  surgeons  are  a  part  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Regular  Army  during  the  life  of  their  respective  contracts' 
with  the  Government,  and  under  subdi\asion  (d)  of  the  second  article  of  war  thev  aro 
subject  to  military  law."     (Op.  J.  A.  G.,  Nov.  27,  1918). 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  'Tor  pay  of  nurses,  $965,220/' 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  is  changed  to  read  $819,300. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  nurses  have  you  now?  Can  you 
put  that  in  the  hearing  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  I  wiJl  have  it  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  male  nurses? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  many  are  there  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Female  nurses.  We  are  providing  for  969  nurses 
in  this  estimate.  I  do  not  know  just  how  many  there  are  now,  but 
will  have  that  inserted. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  You  probably  will  not  be  able  to  get  that? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  also  put  in  the  hearing  the  pay  of  the 
nurses.     I  suppose  it  is  regulated  oy  the  length  of  service. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  They  have  different  rates  of  pay.  For  the  first 
three  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  receive  $720  a  year,  $60  a  month. 
After  that  they  receive  a  monthly  increase  of  $5  for  each  period  of 
three  years'  service  up  to  12  jears. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  m  the  National  Defense  Act,  if  I  recall? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  was  in  the  act  of  July  9,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  July  9,  1918? 

Lieut.  MacBuvy.  Yes,  sir.  It  also  provides  additional  pay  for 
nurses  at  $360  a  year  when  serving  as  chief  nurses. 

(Following  is  tne  statement  referred  to:) 

Nurses  J  Army  Nurse  Corps,  on  duty  March  ii6,  1920. 


GENERAL  HOSPITAL^. 


Army  and  Navv,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex. 


L«ttennan,  ^n  Francisco,  Calif 

Walter  Reed.  Takoma  Hark,  D.  C 

So.  2,  Fort  McHenry,  Md 

So.  6,  Fort  McPherson,  C«a 

No.  19,  Oteen,  N.C 

No.  21 ,  Denver,  Colo 

No.  2H,  Fort  Sheridan,  111 

No.  31,  Carlisle,  Fa 

No.  -11,  Fox  Hills,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


Total, 


DEPARTMENT  BASE  HOSPITALS. 


Fort  Bliss.  Tex 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 


Total. 


B^nninc  Oa 

brafre,  Favetteville,  N.  C. 

BrownsvUle,  Tex 

Columbus.  N .  Mex 

Cust«r,  Hfch 

Devens,  Mass 

Pix.N.  J 

Dodge.  Iowa 

t>oiurlas.  Arls 

Eusiis,  Va 

Funston,  Kans 

Gordon.  Oa 

i'fant,  III 

Jackson,  S.C 

Humphreys.  Va 

Keamr  nilir 

Knox.  8i  Ithton,  K  y 

Lee,  Va 


CAMP  HOSPfTALS. 


Army 

Nurse 

'  Reserve. 

Total. 

Corps. 

i 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

9 

30 

10 

40 

53 

38 

91 

Ti 

71 

144 

50 

56 

112 

39 

40 

79 

67 

27 

94 

92 

33 

125 

39 

110 

119 

25 

35 

60 

58 

09 

127 

540 

490 

1,030 

26 

11 

37 

49 

24 

73 

75 

35 

110 

5 

:» 

7 

.» 
t 

6 

2 

8 

6 

2 

8 

3 

3 

0 

2 

3 

& 

39 

10 

55 

11 

9 

20 

6 

4 

10 

2 

4 

6 

12 

4 

10 

6 

5 

11 

12 

8 

20 

8 

1 

9 

4 

4 

2 

3 

5 

5 

5 

10 

4 

3 

1 
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Nurses,  Army  Nurse  Corps,  on  duty  March  f6,  19^0 — Continued. 


CAMP  HOsnTALS--coatini]e<i. 


Lewis,  Wash . 
Marfa.  Tex... 
Meade,  Md... 
Nogales,  Ariz. 
Pike.  Ark.... 


Sherman,  Ohio 

Taylor,  Ky 

Upton,  Lmig  Island,  N.  Y. 


Total. 


POSTS,  ABSENALS,  RECBUITINO  DEPOTS,  ETC. 


Aberdeen  Proving  Oround,  Md 

Fort  Banks.  Mass 

Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio 

Ed^wood  Arsenal,  Md 

Jackson  Barracks,  La 

Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  Disciplinary  Barracks. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. ,  Post  Hospital 

Fort  logBOL,  Colo 

Fort  Monroe.  Va 

Fort  Myers,  va 

F  ort  Mc  Dowel  1 ,  Calil , . . 

Fort  Oglethorpe,  Oa 

Raritan  Arsenal,  N.J 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo 

Fort  Sill,  Okla 

Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y 

Fort  Thomas,  Ky 

West  Point,  N.  Y 


Total. 


AVIATION  STATIONS. 

Carlstrom  Field ,  Fla 

Kelly  Field,  Tex 

Langlev  Field,  Va 

March  tield,  CaUf 

Mltchel  Field,  Long  Island,  N.Y 

Rockwell  Field,  Calif 


Total. 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATIONS. 

Army  Medical  School 

Attending  surgeon's  office,  Chicago 

Attending  surgeon's  office,  Washington 

Attending  surgeon's  office.  Fort  Sam  Houston 

Department  surgeon's  office.  Fort  Sam  Houston. . . 

Surgeon  OeneraPs  Office 

Transports 


Total. 


Nt7RSE5  FOR  TREATMENT. 

Mental  cases,  Sheppard  &  Enoch  Pratt,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Tuberculosis  cases: 

General  Hospital  No.  19,  Oteen,  N.  C. 
Qeneral  Hospital  No.  21,  Denver,  Colo. 


Total. 


General  oasest 

Lettoman  (Jeneral  Hospital,  San  Francisco.  Calif... 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C 

General  Hospital  No.  2,  Fort  McHenry,  Md 

General  Hospital  No.  6,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga 

<  Jeneral  Hospital  No.  28,  Fort  Sheridan,  111 

(Jeneral  Hospital  No.  31,  Carlisle.  Fa 

(Jeneral  Hospital  No  41,  Fox  Hills,  Staten  Island, 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex 

CampDix,  N.  J 


\  Y 


Total 

Total  nuRies  for  treatment. 


Anny 
Nurse 
Corps. 


10 
5 
0 
6 

12 
5 

18 
8 
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Reserve. 


5 
5 
4 
4 

3 
8 
5 
3 
6 
1 
4 
1 
7 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
7 


83 


« 
4 

7 
8 
3 
2 


30 


1 
2 

28 
1 
1 

10 
9 


52 


12 
5 


17 


2 
6 
1 


4 

2 
2 


3 

1 
12 

4 
6 
3 
8 
1 


110 


17 


34 


1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
9 


3 
1 


5 

3 


4 

.5 
1 
2 


43 


2 
1 
3 


1 

6 


9 


37 
31 


68 


6 
10 


1 
20 


0 
3 
1 


47 


Total. 


116 


13 

6 

21 

10 

18 

8 

26 

9 


323 


0 
6 
9 
6 

4 

17 
5 
6 
6 
1 
4 
6 
10 
3 
7 
10 
0 
7 
7 


126 


0 

4 
7 
10 
4 
5 


1 

2 

30 

1 

1 

11 

15 


61 


49 
36 


85 


8 
16 
1 
1 
24 
2 
8 
3 
I 


64 


150 
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Nurus,  Army  Nurse  Corp$,  on  duty  March  26^  19tO — Continued. 


Anny 
Nurse 
Corps. 


Toua. 


PHIUPFiyiC  DKPARTMBNT. 


Manila,  department  surgeon *8  oflloe. 

Manila,  department  hospital 

McKiniey*  Fort 

Mills,  Port 

Tien  tsin ,  China. 


Tot«J. 


HAWAIIAN  DEPARTMENT. 


Honolulu. 


AMERICAN  FORCES  IN  GERMANY. 


Coblenx,  attending  surKeim's  office. 
Coblenz ,  base  hospital 


Total 

Evacuation  Hospital  No.  17,  Siberia. 


Total  nurses  overseas . 


Total  nurses,  Army  Nurse  Corps,  in  United  States. 

Total  nurses,  Army  Nurse  Corps,  overseas 

Total  nurses,  Army  Nurse  CorfM,  in  islands 


Grand  total  nurses,  Army  Nurse  Corps. 


Approximate  number  of  nurses  diaoharxed  since  November,  1918. 
DtodiarKed  this  week 


Total. 


Number  nurses  appointed  in  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Number  reserve  nurses  transferred  to  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Number  relief  orders  revoked 

Number  nurses  under  orders  to  depart  from  hospitals  for  relief  from  active 
service 


Nurses  on  final  leave,  dlsdiarge  effective— 

In  March 

In  April 

In  May 


Total. 


1 

34 
7 
9 
4 


&5 


28 


2 
04 


66 
14 


80 


1,027 
80 
83 


1,190 


2,600 
6 


2,606 


1 
44 


11 

19 

S 


27 


27 


27 


809 

27 
2 


888 


16,788 
21 


16,809 


104 


12 
59 
15 


86 


1 
34 

7 
10 

4 


56 


29 


2 
91 


68 
14 


107 


1,836 

107 

86 


2,028 


19,388 
27 


19,416 

1 
1 

148 


78 
18 


119 


Pay,  members  of  the  Nurse  Corps. 


Sapsrintendent 

Assistant  superintendent  and  director. . . 

Assistant  director 

Nurses  and  reserve  nurses: 

First  8  years 

Second  8  years 

Tliird3vears 

Fourth  3  years 

After  12  years' service , 

Chief  nurses  (in  addition  to  pay  as  nurse) 
Fortrtgn  service  increase 


Fay  per 
month. 

Laws  for. 

tsoo 

Act  July  9, 1918. 

150 

Do. 

125 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

65 

Do. 

70 

Do. 

75 

Do. 

80 

Do. 

30 

Act  Feb.  28(  1919. 
Act  July  9, 1918. 

10 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  next  item  is,  '*For  pay  of  hospital  matrons. " 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  are  there? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Thu*ty,  at  $120  a  year,  $3,600. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  medical  department  propose  to  con- 
tinue the  same  number  during  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  same  number  that  has  been 
carried  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  a  large  nimiber  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  'TFor  pay  of  reserve  veteri- 
narians. '' 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  item  remains  at  $170,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  much  of  that  was  spent  last  year  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  It  provides  for  100  veterinarians  at  $1,700  a 
year,  which  is  the  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  employed  last  year  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  I  will  have  to  find  that  from  the  Surgeon  General. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  employ  that  many  this  year, 
the  estimate  being  reduced  somewhat,  and  many  of  the  artfUery 
cannon  being  motorized  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Well,  I  will  make  a  special  inquiry  about  that 
and  insert  the  reply  of  the  Surgeon  General  in  the  hearings,  Mr- 
Chairman,  if  that  IS  satisfactory. 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

The  estimate  contained  in  the  fint  indorsement,  Surgeon  General's  Office,  dated 
September  30,  1919,  file  S.  G.  O.  121.4-1  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  letter  is 
incorrect,  was  submitted  before  any  definite  information  was  obtainable  as  to  pros- 
pective Army  legislation,  fails  entirely  to  meet  the  requiretnents,  and  it  is  requested 
that  it  be  withdrawn. 

The  status  of  reserve  veterinarians  was  created  by  the  national-defense  act,  section 
16,  sixth  paragraph.  There  were  no  reserve  veterinarians  on  duty  durine  the  fiscal 
year  1919-20;  so  far  as  known  there  never  have  been  any  such  on  duty  and  by  reason 
of  the  imsatisfactory  status  (pay  and  allowances  only  of  a  second  lieutenant)  it  is 
considered  out  of  the  question  to  obtain  desirable  civilians  for  this  position. 

Instead  of  reserve  veterinarians,  officers  of  the  veterinary  section.  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  have  been  on  duty  during  the  fiscal  year  as  follows: 

On  July  1,  1919 911 

On  Oct.  1,  1919 306 

On  Mar.  29,  1920 219 

The  number  now  on  duty  is  well  below  the  irreducible  minimum  for  an  efficient 
service.  Officers  are  being  discharged  daily  who  can  not  be  replaced,  necessitating^ 
the  abandonment  of  the  veterinary  service  at  places  where  it  is  urgently  needed. 

The  estimate  of  officers  of  the  Veterinary  Reserve  Corps  required  for  the  fiscal  year 
1920-21,  based  on  a  total  of  347,  including  Regulars,  which  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Army,  either  under  the  national-defense  act  or  that  proposed  by  the  present  House 
bill,  is  as  follows: 

A.  Without  reorganization. 

B.  With  reorganization  (present  House  bill). 

A.  There  are  at  present  89  Regular  officers  and  the  national-defense  act  authorizes 
118,  leaving  29  vacancies.  These  should  be  occupied  by  officers  in  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  under  training  for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Corps. 

Requirements  by  grade: 

Majors 22 

Captains 48 

First  lieutenants 108 

Second  lieutenants 80 

Total : 258 

Regular  Corps 89 

Grand  total 347 
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B.  The  bill  allowB  140  officers  (section  9).  There  are  now  89,  leaving  51  vacancies 
which  should  be  occupied  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  by  officers  m  training  for 
appointment  to  Regular  Corps. 

Requirements  by  grade: 

Majors 21 

Captains 43 

First  lieutenants ' 97 

Second  lieutenants 97 

Total 258 

Regular  Corps 89 

Grand  total , 347 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  next  item,  ''For  expenses  of  courts-martial," 
etc.,  is  changed  to  read  $87,500.  That  is  for  the  expense  of  courts - 
martial  and  the  payinent  of  witness  and  reporters  before  courts. 

The  Chairman.  The  payment  of  witnesses? 

Lieut.  ALicKay.  And  tne  reporters  before  military  courts  and 
boards. 

Mr.  Greene.  Civilian  witnesses  ? 

Lieut.  ^LlLcKAY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  item  was  very  largely  increased  during  the 
war.  Eighty-seven  thousand  five  himdred  dollars  is  a  material 
increase  over  what  it  was  before  the  war,  is  it  not  ? 

Lieut.  MacKjiy.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  In  1916,  with  an  average  per 
capita  enlisted  strength  of  100,185,  the  expenditures  were  S56,219| 
which  is  an  average  annual  per  capita  cost  of  56  cents,  and  in  1917 
the  per  capita  cost,  by  the  same  method  of  figuring,  is  found  to  be 
49  cents,  so  in  this  estimate  of  175,000  it  is  estimated  at  50  cents 
per  man,  and  that  is  as  near,  I  think,  as  one  can  forecast. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''For  additional  pay  to  officer  in 
charge  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  at  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  What  is  the  rank  of  the  present  officer  in  charge  of 
public  buildings  and  grounds  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  He  is  allowed  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  colonel,  and 
my  information  is  that  the  present  incumbent  holds  the  rank  of  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  this  $500  is  the  difference  in  pay  between 
those  grades. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  brings  up  this  proposition,  that  in  the  Army 
reorganization  act,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  there  is  an  inhibition  upon  any 
man  obtaining  an  advanced  grade  by  detail  to  duty,  except  in  the 
case  of  chiefs  of  bureaus*  ancl,  of  course,  its  purpose  is  to  make  the 
detail  out  of  the  grade  which  provides  the  service. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  In  that  case  this  item  should  be  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  estimate.     That  is  right.     I  had  overlooked  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '*For  commutation  of  quarters 
and  heat  and  light  to  commissioned  officers,"  etc. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  amount  has  been  changed  to  read  $6,881,546. 
This  is  for  commutation  to  8,021  officers,  837  warrant  officers,  and 
175,000  enlisted  men.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  for  commutation 
for  an  enlisted  man  will  average  $2  per  man,  or  $350,000,  which  is 
included  in  the  total.     The  total  is  $6,881,546. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  presume  you  are  still  paying  commutation  under 
that  law  we  passed  to  give  comnmtation  to  officers  who  had  depend- 
ents while  in  the  field  ? 
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Lieut.  MacKay.  April  16,  1918;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  will  continue  for  some  time  yet  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Presumably;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  Well,  now,  for  instance,  does  an  officer  stationed 
at  Camp  Benning,  or  Camp  Grant,  or  Camp  Custer,  or  any  of  those 
places  where  they  have  officers'  quarters,  get  commutation  at  those 
places  ? 

Lieut.  MacBIay.  The  act  of  April  16  provides  that  an  officer  on 
dilty  in  the  field,  who  maintains  a  place  of  abode  for  his  dependents, 
other  than  at  the  place  where  he  is  on  duty,  becomes  entitled  to 
commutation,  if  his  family  actually  occupy  the  quarters  at  the 
cainp,  then  he  of  course  receives  no  commutation. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  it  contemplates  only  that  service  in  the  field 
which  makes  an  officer  live  under  canvas,  or  in  the  temporary  accom- 
modations of  all  troops  in  the  field.  It  does  not  permit  him  to  have 
his  usual  allowance  for  heat,  light,  ajid  quarters  at  the  post,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  a  private  residence  for  his  family? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Greent:.  In  other  words,  it  only  contemplated  the  necessary, 
ordinary  comforts  for  a  temporary  officer  who  was  not  to  be  per- 
manently attached  to  his  homestead  when  his  familv  might  abide 
while  he  served  temporarily  in  the  Army.  He  would  take  up  such 
quarters  as  the  Army  furnished  to  him  and  would  not  be  obligated 
to  take  his  family  with  him,  unless  perchance  some  officer  was  on 
duty  at  a  post  where  quarters  might  be  obtained  for  his  family? 
Was  not  that  the  general  idea? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  whole  thing  hinges  on  whether  or  not  his 
family  occupies  public  quarters. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  I  know;  but  that  same  idea  has  not  been  carried 
out  in  the  Regular  Service.  Ordinarily  the  family  has  to  go  with  the 
officer  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Yes,_sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  l  think  the  change  in  the  law  affecting  the 
regular  officers  as  well  as  the  temporary  officers. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  It  provides  for  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  but  what  I  am  getting  at  is  right  in  line  with 
what  Mr.  McKenzie  asked,  and  that  is  how  much  we  can  expect  to 
save  out  of  it  as  soon  as  we  get  rid  of  the  temporaries  and  the  Army- 
gets  down  to  its  more  or  less  fixed  status,  by  reason  of  assignment 
to  duty  more  consistent  with  that  of  a  re^ar,  and  upon  conditions 
where  nis  family  could  take  up  quarters  with  the  officer.  Is  not  that 
the  idea  involved  in  that? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  an  officer  were  assigned  to  a  military- 
post  like  the  Presidio,  or  like  Fort  Sherman,  or  Fort  Myer,  where 
they  have  quarters  for  the  officers,  and  the  officer's  family  occupied 
those  quarters,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  commutation  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  That,  of  course,  has  alwavs  been  so.  but  what  I  am 
getting  at  is  the  fact  that  this  act  originauy,  as  I  understand  it,  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  we  were  taking  into  the  Army  100,000  tempo- 
raries, and  distinctly  temporaries,  and  that  those  people j  of  course,  in 
almost  everv  instance,  had  permanent  homes  which  they  did  not 
intend  to  abandon,  in  which  their  families  still  resided,  and  they 
therefore  were  entitled  to  commutation  for  the  support  of  those 
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homes  apart  from  the  quarters  of  the  individual  which  the  field  duty 
required,  and  that  being  so,  it  was  held  that  the  Regular  ought  to  have 
the  same  opportunity,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  public  quarters  were 
overcharged,  and  then  the  Regular  was  given  an  advantage  because 
of  his  being  able  to  house  his  own  family  where  he  hitherto  had 
housed  them. 

When  we  get  back  to  a  normal  status,  the  Regular  is  expected  to 
have  as  much  accommodation  for  his  family  at  anv  of  the  posts 
as  he  used  to  have,  but  the  temporaries  will  be  out,  and.  we  will  expect 
that  to  come  back  to  the  same  old  business  basis  we  had  before,  I 
suppose  ? 

tjen.  Lord.  But  the  same  thing  will  obtain  in  connection  with  the 
Regular  Army,  with  this  increase,  because  there  are  no  quarters 
for  all  of  the  oflScers  which  you  are  providing  for.  An  officer  him- 
self may  be  occupying  a  little  room  at  a  post  somewhere,  or  at  one 
of  these  cantonments,  with  no  accommodations  there  for  his  family. 

Mr.  Greene.  Exactly,  I  understand  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  estimate  is  to  provide  for  commutation  for  officers 
in  the  Army  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  imderstand  that,  and  as  long  as  that  condition 
obtains,  we  will  have  to  follow  the  act  out,  but  as  soon  as  we  get  on 
the  other  basis — I  am  looking  at  the  future  to  see  how  long  this  is 
likely  to  continue. 

Gen.  Lord.  As  soon  as  quarters  are  available  for  an  officer  and  his 
family,  he  is  imable  to  draw  commutation. 

Mr.  Fields.  If  .an  officer  is  occupying  a  room,  for  instance,  and 
then  quarters  for  his  family  become  avaflable,  he  is  supposed  to  take 
his  family  into  those  quarters,  or  at  least  his  allowance  ceases. 

Gen.  Lord.  He  can  not  be  paid  the  commutation  unless  it  is 
stated  on  his  voucher  that  quarters  are  not  available,  and  there  must 
be  a  declaration  certificate  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post 
that  no  quarters  are  available  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  General,  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  that  law,  and  I  will  just  put  up  a  concrete  case. 
We  will  take,  for  instance,  a  clerk  in  the  War  Department  down  here 
who  is  drawing  $1,600  a  year,  and  he  asks  for  a  commission  and  is 
given  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant.  He  has  been  permanent 
m  Washington  for  years,  with  his  wife  and  family  living  on  Four- 
teenth Street,  for  example,  and  he  walks  down  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment the  next  morning  with  his  uniform  on,  and  he  is  a  commissioned 
officer.  Now,  would  that  officer  be  entitled  to  commutation  for 
quarters  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  In  every  case,  unless  the  Government  provides  him 
quarters  in  kind. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  That  being  true,  was  not  a  great  mistake  made, 

.  perhaps,  in  giving  that  man  a  commission,  so  far  as  the  Government 

IS  concerned,  when  they  were  employing  nim  for  $1,600  a  year  as  a 

civilian,  when  he  is  commissionea  to  do  practically  the  same  work, 

and  giving  him  $1,700,  and,  in  addition,  paying  his  rent? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it  u  ne  is  continued  in  the  same 
kind  of  work,  but  the  presumption  is  when  he  is  commissioned  that 
he  is  given  a  higher  grade  and  more  responsible  work. 

Mr.  Fields.  There  was  an  order  to  tnat  effect,  was  there  not  ? 
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Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  We  were  not  allowed  to  retain  in  our  office,, 
under  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
any  officers  who  were  to  be  maintained  on  the  same  class  of  work  that 
they  performed  prior  to  their  being  commissioned. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Right  along  that  line,  I  just  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been  an  abuse,  perhaps,  of  the 
power  to  grant  commissions.  That  man,  of  course,  could  not  go  out 
and  do  nmitary  work.  He  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  He  was 
simply  a  civilian  and  could  only  do  civilian  work.  Now,  why  should 
he  be  given  a  commission?  To  give  him  a  military  status,  in  my 
judgment,  perhaps  was  an  error.     I  may  be  wrong  about  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  can  give  you  a  concrete  case  which  is  an  example  of 
many.  I  had  in  my  office  a  man  named  Gregor,  who  was  in  cnarge 
of  our  mileage.  When  it  came  to  the  payment  of  mileage  and  traveling 
allowances  centering  in  New  York,  where  troops  were  coming  in  and 
out,  it  was  a  matter  involving  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  was  a 
matter  which  should  be  handled  not  only  promptly  but  accurately. 
The  soldiers  wanted  their  travel  allowance  and  the  officers  wanted 
their  mileage  expenses  when  they  were  ordered  overseas.  I  succeeded 
in  getting  Mr.  Gregor,  who  was  a  National  Guard  officer  formerly 
commissioned  as  a  captain,  and  he  was  sent  up  to  New  York,  and  was 
down  at  Hoboken,  right  on  the  job,  where  he  operated  a  big  force  of 
clerks  handling  this  mileage  proposition,  whicn  was  a  very  serious 
proposition.  To-day  he  is  in  France  as  a  chief  disbursing  officer  for 
our  troops  over  in  Coblenz. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  was  commissioned  as  a  captain  he  was 
getting  $200  a  month  pay? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  he  receiving  as  a  civilian  employee  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  $1,600  a  year. 

Mr.  Greene.  These  men  are  all  temporaries,  and  their  commissions 
will  expire  June  30  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  with  the  exception  of  those  who  come  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army.  For  example,  he  is  one  of  the  men  that  I  plan  to  bring  in, 
because  he  has  made  good.  There  were  cases  wher6  men  were  better 
as  clerks  than  they  proved  to  be  as  commissioned  officers,  but  there 
were  some  shining  exceptions. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say,  in  all  fairness,  that  where  a  man  was 
doing  exceptional  work  and  was  holding  a  responsible  position  where 
he  had  to  nandle  large  sums  of  money,  I  think  during  the  war  you 
were  justified  in  giving  him  an  increase,  even  if  you  had  to  commission 
him  so  as  to  give  him  an  increase. 

Mr.  Fields.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  importance 
of  the  work  was  such  that  it  was  necessary  to  nave  a  man  subject  to 
the  Articles  of  War  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  that  has  occurred  often  in  the  bureaus.  I  would 
like  to  retain  some  of  the  men  that  we  commissioned  in  the  office, 
because  their  work  broadened  by  100,  200.  300,  400,  or  500  per  cent, 
and  give  them  an  administrative  job.  Wnat  before  was  a  ver^''  sim- 
ple problem  became  a  problem  of  extraordinary  magnitude  after  we 
got  into  the  war,  but  I  do  not  know  of  an^  case  where  the  Secretary 
of  War  made  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  if  we  commissioned  a  man 
he  had  to  go  out  of  Washington, 
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Mr.  Greene.  You  said,  General,  that  your  experience  under  this 
law,  subject  to  such  abuses  as  it  might  have  been,  was  that  you 
developed  some  first-class  material  that  it  is  now  desirable  to  get 
into  the  Army,  so  that,  after  all,  if  we  forget  the  abuses,  as  we  shall 
have  to,  it  has  resulted  in  a  try-out  that  we  hope  will  strengthen 
the  commissioned  personnel  of  the  service  when  the  reorganization 
act  goes  into  effect  5 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  note  that  the  estimate  submitted  is  for  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  strength  under  the  reorganization 
bill  and  90  per  cent  of  the  commissioned  strength  under  the  reorga- 
nization bill.  If  you  are  going  to  estimate  for  onlv  60  or  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  strength,  would  tnere  not  be  some 
reduction  on  that  additional  30  per  cent  of  the  commissioned  strength  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  understanding  was,  and  the  instruction  was,  that 
we  could  use  our  full  commissioned  strength.  The  reason  that  the 
10  per  cent  reduction  was  made  was  that  we  have  never  at  any  time 
had  the  full  complement  of  officers,  because  of  resignations  and  deaths 
and  the  changes  in  particular  gra((es,  etc.  There  is  always  an  interim. 
We  were  never  up  to  our  full,  complete  strength,  our  full,  complete 
commissioned  strength,  so  that  in  figuring  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  would  need  we  gave  the  Treasury  the  benefit  of  that  10  per  cent. 

Now,  as  to  the  enlisted  strength,  we  are  following  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  I  will  submit  at  the  end  of  the  hearing  a  table  showing  the 
estimated  cost  of  an  Army  of  175,000,  200,000,  and  235,000,  which 
was  the  request  of  Mr.  Kahn.  That  was  the  basis  we  followed  for 
the  commissioned  strength,  and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  the  esti- 
mate of  cost  for  the  299,000. 

Mr.  Fields.  If  an  army  of  280,000  enlisted  men  can  be  officered 
with  17,825  commissioned  oflScers,  as  provided  in  the  reorganization 
bill,  can  not  an  army  of  175,000  men  be  officered  with  a  less  number? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  possibly  could,  but  the  whole  intent  of  reorganiza- 
tion was,  as  stated  during  the  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
by  Mr.  Green,  that  our  conunissioned  strength  is  really  the  only 
permanent  part  of  the  Army.  The  enlisted  personnel  comes  and 
goes,  and  there  will  be  abundant  use  for  the  full  complement  of  the 
commissioned  strength  in  various  useful  activities  and  avenues  of 
einployment  in  connection  with  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  there  are  2,000  men  in  the  detached 
officers*  list. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  there  is  another  phase  of  that,  which  per- 
haps the  record  might  show  now,  and  that  is,  for  instance,  Air. 
Fields  is  making  a  comparison  of  10  per  cent  on  commissioned 
personnel,  and  40  per  cent  reduction  in  enlisted  personnel,  yet 
those  two  percentages  are  not  figured  on  the  same  basis,  and  a  com- 
parison really  can  not  be  safely  made,  because  the  ratio  of  17,832 
officers  to  get  the  number  of  enlisted  men  contemplated  in  this  bill 
is  not  a  military  ratio.     It  is  an  arbitrary  number. 

Gen.  Lord.  Then,  too,  in  connection  with  that,  I  think  Col. 
Morrow  stated  yesterday  that  in  the  Reserve  Officers^  Training  Corps 
there  were  125,000  men,  so  that  that  should  be  added  to  the  strength 
of  the  Army,  because  they  will  be  under  the  constant  instruction  of 
the  iVrmy  officers. 
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Mr.  Fields.  I  do  not  now  recall  whether  the  officers  in  the  Philip- 
pine Scouts  are  included  in  that  17,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  they  are. 

Mr.  Fields.  But  the  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Philippine  Scouts  is 
not  included  in  this  estimate  of  $175,000? 

Gen.  Lord.  No.  There  are  some  eight  thousand  and  a  half 
Philippine  Scouts  enlisted  personnel  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Fields.  That  would  make  a  difference? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  enlisted  personnel  provided  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  exclusive  of  7,000  unassigned  recruits,  and  the  total  enlisted 
personnel  allowed  by  law,  of  12,000  Philippine  Scouts,  is  280,000. 
rather  than  299,000. 

The  next  item  is,  ^*For  interest  on  soldiers'  deposits,  $150,000." 

Gen.  Lord.  I  am  going  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  that  to 
$100,000,  and  for  the  information  of  the  oommittee  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  something  about  the  savings  bAak  we  are  operating  down 
there  under  the  Director  of  Finance.  During  1919  the  number  of 
deposits  was  126,487,  the  amount  deposited  being  $5,252,601.03. 
The  number  that  withdrew  in  thaft  year  their  deposits  was  59,425. 
The  principal  repaid  to  them  was  $1,725,277.17. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  the  total  number  of  depositors  up 
to  March  23,  amounted  to  27,258;  the  total  amount  received  was 
$1,554,108.41.  The  number  repaid  was  185,100,  and  the  principal 
repaid  was  $6,381,863.82.     The  interest  paid  was  $230,260.59. 

I  recently  secured  these  figures,  and  the  reason  I  made  the  reduc- 
tion suggested  was  that  the  amount  remaining  to  the  credit  of 
depositors  is  $2,381,384.96,  and  I  figured  that  on  the  basis  of  that 
amount,  and  of  what  my  previous  reccdlection  of  it  is  that  $100,000 
will  probably  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  full  amount,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  committee,  I  will  submit  that  statement  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Report  of  soldiers^  deposits. 


Received  and  repaid  during  the  following 
years- 

1917 

IMS 

1919 

Amount    received   and  repaid  during 
present  flacal  year  to  Mar.  23, 1920 


Deposits  received. 


Number. 


52,654 

55,435 

120,487 

27,258 


Amount. 


$1,219,193.02 
1,568,449.32 
5,252,601.03 

1,554,108.41 


Deposits  repaid  by  finance  officers. 


Number.      l^incipeJ. 


16,446  I  $596,771.98 
13,622  '  803,603.76 
59,425     1,725,277.17 

185,100!  6,381,863.82 


Interest. 


$48,104.3» 

69,315.51 

128,158.34 

230,2fla5» 


Amount  remaining  to  credit  of  depoeitors $2, 381, 384.  96 

Largest  number  of  depasits  during  1  month 2, 432 

Largest  amount  of  deposits  during  1  month $120, 680.  97 

Largest  number  repaid  during  1  month 3. 75H 

Largest  amount  repaid  during  1  month $296, 796.  26 

Largest  interest  repaid  during  1  month $2,  886.  70 
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The  Chaikman.  The  next  item  is,  **  For  pay  of  expert  accountant  for 
the  Inspector  GeneraPs  Department/'  We  have  oeen  carrying  that 
for  some  time,  the  amount  oeing  $2,500. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  There  is  no  diange  in  that. 

Mr.  McE^NZiE.  You  can  not  get  a  very  expert  accountant  for 
$2,500. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  a  very  expert  man.  He  has  been  there  for 
some  time.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  be  before  he  will  get  a  job 
outside. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  *'For  extra  pay  to  enlisted  men 
einployed  on  extra  duty,"  etc. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  extra-duty  pay  has  been  abolished,  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  that  item  would  be  elimmated. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  abolished  altogether,  so  we  will 
cut  that  out. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  reorganization  bill  proposes  to  abolish  it. 

The  Chairman.  Both  items  ? 

Lieut.  MacBLay.  All  three  items. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  go  to  the  item,  "For  mileage  to  commis- 
sioned officers,'*  etc. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  item  for  mileage  to  commissioned  officers 
has  been  changed  to  read  $3,000,000  instead  of  $3,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  on  7  cents  a  mile? 

Lieut.  MacELay.  Seven  cents  per  mile;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  there  be  as  much  traveling  this  fiscal  year  as 
there  has  been  during  the  war  ? 

Lieut.  MacBLay.  Well,  this  estimate  was  based  on  the  expenditures 
during  prior  years  under  this  item.  I  found  that  during  the  fiscal 
years  1909  to  1916,  inclusive,  the  average  expenditure  for  mileage 
was  $116.24  per  officer  per  annum.  That  amounts  to  $1,864,722  for 
16,042  officers.  Then  it  is  estimated  that  37,275  officers  of  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  will  be  called  to  active  duty  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  For  the  purpose  of  training. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  only  going  to  have  one  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  camp. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  These  are  officers  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  You  propose  to  put  them  into  this 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  now  lor  the  purpose  of  instructing 
young  men,  do  you  not ) 

Lieut.  MacKay.  No.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in- 
struction. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  training  the  reserve  officers  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  You  expect  to  have  35,000  officers  at  these 
camps  1 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  is  the  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  When  are  those  camps  to  be  held? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  There  are  no  dates  fixed  for  the  camps.  They 
are  assigned  by  the  War  Department  to  duty  with  the  troops  either 
at  the  camps  or  military  posts,  or  perhaps  at  headquarters. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  me  interject  right  there,  will  not  some  of  these 
officers  go  to  these  officers'  training  schools,  like  Camp  Benning  and 
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the  diflFerent  places  of  that  sort,  the  Infantry  officers  going  to  Camp 
Benning,  the  Artillery  officers  to  Camp  Knox,  and  different  places  1 
That  is  my  understanding  of  this  reserve  officers'  training,  that  they 
do  not  go  into  camp  the  same  as  a  citizen's  camp  or  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  but  they  go  just  the  same  as  officers  might  go  to  a 
school  for  instruction. 

Gen.  Lord.  These  are  reserve  officers,  staff  and  line. 

Mr.  Greene.  Ab-eady  commissioned  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Already  commissioned. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is,  *'For  additional  10  per  cent  increase 
of  pay  of  officers  on  foreign  service."  That  is  almost  all  eliminated, 
is  it  not  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  No,  sir;  that  item  has  been  changed  to  $291,797. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  increase  ? 

Lieut.  MacKIay.  Well,  it  is  estimated  that  we  will  have  approxi- 
mately an  average  of  one  division  on  foreign  service. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-five  thousand  men? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  One  cfivision,  at  its  minimum  strength,  which  is 
16,665  men.  In  fact,  I  have  estimated  for  1,059  officers  on  foreign 
service. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Does  that  include  the  officers  with  troops  on  the 
German  frontier  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  includes  all  of  them,  the  estimated  average 
during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  Philippines  is  not  foreign  soil? 

Lieut.  McKay.  The  foreign  service  includes  the  Philippines  and 
Alaska  also. 

The  Chairman.  The  Panama  Canal  and  Hawaii  were  cut  out  of  the 
foreign  service  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  No  ;  they  get  no  foreign  service  pay. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  statistical  report  for  the  current  week  shows 
425  commissioned  officers  in  Germany  now.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  means  to  include  all  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  commanders. 

The  Chairman.  Where  there  are  any  districts  where  they  propose 
to  hold  plebiscites  or  occupied  territory  on  the  Rhine. 

Lieut.  MacKIay.  But  they  also  have  a  few  troops  in  the  Philippines 
and  also  in  Alaska  who  receive  additional  pay  for  foreign  service. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  have  a  few  troops  in  France  winding  up 
the  work  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  And  in  China  and  Siberia,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Greene.  Those  totals  show  Germany  737,  Philippines  639, 
France.  73,  and  China  47. 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  makes  a  total  of  1,496,  and  you  have  not 
included  Alaska  there. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  Alaska  there  are  20  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  is  over  1,500  officers  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  very  interesting  question  involved  in 
that  situation.  By  agreement,  Germany  was  to  pay  our  officers 
and  men  on  German  territory.  Are  we  paying  them  at  present  and 
presentinff  a  bill  to  Germany  "accordingly  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  The  cost  is  being  ascertained  now,  Mr.  Kahn, 
the  bill  to  bo  presented  to  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  No  bill  has  been  presented  yet  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  been  paying  our  officers  and  men  right 
aloi^t 

Lieut.  MacEay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  getting  any  money  from 
from  Germany  to  reimburse  us  lor  what  we  have  expended  m  that 
direction  ? 

lieut.  MagEay.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  answer. 

Lieut.  MacEay.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  propaganda  that  you  know  of,  to  make 
a  further  present  to  the  nations  of  the  world  by  not  putting  in  a  bill 
for  anything  of  this  kind  t 

Lieut.  MaoEay.  I  do  not  know;  none  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '^  For  additional  20  per  cent 
increase  of  pay  of  enlisted  men  on  foreign  service."  Have  the 
enlisted  men  been  materially  reduced  ? 

Lieut.  MacEay.  No,  sir.  That  item  has  been  changed  to  read 
$1,497,548. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  on  how  many  men  f 

Lieut.  MacEay.  An  average  of  16,675  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  should  be  desired  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  bring  those  men  home  by  cutting  out  this 
appropriation  altogether,  so  that  on  materially  reducing  it  so  as  to 
make  allowance  for  men  in  the  Philippines,  Alaska,  and  ClunfiL  would 
there  be  a  good  prospect  of  brin^g  tnese  enlisted  men  and  officers  in 
Germany  home  ?    That  is  a  question  you  do  not  know  anything  about  ? 

Lieut.  MacEjvy.  I  am  afraid  not,  Mr.  Eahn.  I  might  add  here 
that  this  amount  has  been  materially  increased  on  account  of  a  recent 
decision  of  the  comptroller,  whereby  he  dediced  that  enlisted  men  on 
foreign  service,  privates,  we  will  say,  on  foreign  service,  were  entitled 
to  20  per  cent  on  S30  instead  of  $15. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  explained  this  forenoon. 

The  next  item  is,  '*For  pay  of  one  computer  for  Artillery  Board.'* 

Lieut.  Mackay.  There  is  no  change  in  that.  That  has  been  the 
same  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is, ' '  For  payment  of  exchange,''  etc. 

Lieut.  MacEay.  There  is  no  change  in  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  use  all  of  that? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  ana  more.  We  put  it  in  there  for  authority  to 
pay  whatever  it  amounts  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  'For  additional  pay  to  officers 
below  the  grade  of  major  required  to  be  mounted  and  who  furnish 
their  own  mounts." 

Lieut.  MacEay.  There  is  no  change  in  that  item.    That  is  $300,000 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  have  last  year? 

Mr.  McEenzie.  And  how  much  of  it  was  spent  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  that  this  point  of  the  bill  carries  any 
item  in  last  year's  appropriation.     I  would  like  to  have  the  figures. 

Lieut.  MacEay.  Tne  amount  appropriated  last  year  was  $240,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  be  increased  at  the  present  time? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Well,  I  am  afraid  that  that  estimate  last  year 
was  insufficient.  The  officers  were  discouraged  from  owning  their 
own  mounts  during  the  war.  Now  that  we  are  returning  to  normal 
times,  it  is  thought  a  greater  number  of  officers  will  acquire  their  own 
mounts,  and  become  entitled  to  this  additional  pay. 

172214—20 ^15 
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The  Chairman.  Gen.  Lord,  how  much  of  that  $240,000  carried  in 
the  last  appropriation  bill  was  expended? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  have  not  that  here.  I  will  insert  it  in  the  record 
and  give  the  amount  that  was  appropriated. 

Expenditures  under  the  item  '* Additional  pay  for  moimts*'  not 
available. 

The  Chairman.  These  items  of  Carroll,  Lazear,  and  Kissinger  have 
been  in  the  law  for  a  long  time,  and  there  is  no  change  in  them. 

Lieut.  MacB^ay.  No  change. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  items  that  have  been  submitted  can  be 
stricken  out  ? 

Lieut.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  balance  of  that  page  ? 

This  line  at  the  top  of  page  20,  '*  Compensation  for  filing  reports  to 
persons  who  complete  training'' 

Lieut.  MacKay.  That  should  be  stricken  out. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  a  part  of  the  military  training. 

In  the  fifth  line  on  page  20,  after  the  comma,  following  the  word 
''officers,"  there  should  be  inserted  the  following:  ''Warrant  officers, 
members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  when  ordered  to  active  duty." 
That  provides  for  that  class  of  corps  officers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  two  additional  classes  of  officers  that 
we  add? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  completes  the  item  for  pay  of  the  Army  and 
mileage  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  will  next  take  up  the  item  for  rent  of  buildings, 
Quarterdiaster  Corps,  on  page  42  of  the  bill,  the  second  paragraph. 

rent   op   buildings — QUARTERMASTER  CORPS. 

STATEMENT    OF   LIETJT.    COL.   J.    C.    WHITAKEE,    QUABTEB- 

MASTEB   COBPS. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Whitaker,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  on  the 
item  of  rent  of  buildings,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Col.  Whitaker.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation  is  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rental  on  25  buildings  located  witmn  tne  District  of  Columbia 
which  are  being  used  by  the  War  Department.  While  the  estimate 
as  originally  submitted  was  for  $75,000,  it  has  been  decided,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  incorporate  in  this  esti- 
mate certain  buildings,  the  rental  of  which  has  been  paid  from  other 
appropriations^  and  the  amount  of  the  estimate  is  therefore  increased 
to  $225,046.10. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  appropriations  that  those  rents 
were  paid  from,  and  will  it  hereafter  be  included  in  this  additional 
language  in  this  appropriation  ? 

Col.  WhitakiJr.  That  is  the  piu^pose  of  it,  sir,  to  get  it  all  under 
one  appropriation. 

Practically  all  of  these  activities  were  located  in  Washington  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  increase  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  increased  demands  on  the  different  services.  This  growth  has 
not  been  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  Army  as  a  whole.  The 
normal  reqmrements  of  the  years  directly  preceding  the  war  averaged 
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about  $45,000  per  annum,  and  had  this  ratio  of  increase  been  main- 
tained as  the  Army  was  enlarged,  the  requirements  would  have  been 
approximately  $1,332,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  peak  they 
were  less  than  $300,000,  and  at  the  present  time  are  gradually  taper- 
ing to  the  normal  requirements. 

The  necessity  for  tne  use  of  these  buildings  is  an  inheritance  from 
an  Army  of  4,000,000  men,  and  is  not  based  oh  the  present  strength 
of  the  Army.  It  is  impossible  to  demobilize  the  utilities  of  an  army 
with  the  same  rapidity  that  the  personnel  is  demobilized.  A  careful 
examination  discloses  that  some  dt  the  storehouses  are  now  being 
taxed  to  find  room  for  supplies  which  are  being  returned  from  over- 
seas. At  the  time  this  estimate  was  orginally  made  the  requirements 
which  it  is  now  desired  to  embody  within  this  appropriation  amounted 
to  $284,176.86,  but  by  the  elimination  of  every  building  which  was 
not  absc^lutely  essential,  this  amount  has  been  reduced  by  $59,130.76, 
or  slightly  over  20  per  cent. 

In  an  eflfort  to  further  reduce  these  requirements  a  list  of  the 
buildings  included  in  this  estimate  was  submitted  to  the  ''joint 
committee  to  assign  space  in  public  buildings,"  and  they  stated 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  place  any  of  these  projects 
in  CSrovemment  owned  buildings  during  tne  fiscal  year  1921.  They 
further  advised  that  all  of  the  space  at  their  disposal  was  office  space 
and,  after  an  examination  of  tne  rentals  involved,  they  had  found 
them  so  reasonable  that  they  would  be  the  last  to  be  furnished  with 
Government  owned  space,  and  that  their  policy  would  be  to  first 
transfer  those  offices  tor  which  a  higher  rental  was  being  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  bufldings.  that  were  constructed  for 
special  organizations  like  the  Food  Administration,  and  the  Fuel 
Administration,  and  several  others  of  that  kind  are  temporary 
building  to  be  sure. 

Col.  Whitaker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  could  any  of  those  buildings  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage, especially  the  ground  floors,  for  storage  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  No,  sir,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  such  space. 
Personally  I  have  examined  every  building,  and  I  can  not  locate 
space  in  any  of  them.  The  joint  committee  advise  they  can  not 
furnish  me  any  space. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  marry  buildings  have  you  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  Twenty-five,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  25  rented  buildings  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  temporary  buildings  are  there 
in  Washington? 

Col.  Whitaker.  You  mean  how  many  are  on  rented  ground  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  are  on  Government  land,  like  thosA 
buildings  down  on  the  Mall.  I  mean  the  buildings  at  Sixth,  Seventh, 
and  B  Streets,  and  so  on  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  I  should  say,  taking  each  building  as  a  separate 
unit,  that  there  are  probably  15. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  buildings  going  to  be  used  right  along 
by  the  various  bureaus  of  the  War  Department? 
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Col.  Whitaker.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are.  They  come  under 
the  jomt  committee  to  assign  space,  and  it  was  with  the  desire  to  get 
some  of  our  activities  placed  in  these  buildings  that  I  made  the 
request  of  the  joint  conmiittee. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  various  activities  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment gradually  been  moved  out  of  rented  buildings  into  these  tem- 
porary structures  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  buildings  we  have  that 
are  now  used  for  office  purposes  here  in  Washington  by  the  War 
Department  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  You  mean  for  which  rent  is  being  paid,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  rent  for  buildings,  I  will  ask,  and  I  will 
follow  that  up  by  rent  for  ground. 

Col.  Whitaker.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  a  building  such  as 
is  occupied  by  the  Army  Medical  School  as  an  office  building  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  what  I  meant  was  that  for  a  time  you  had  a 
building  on  H  Street  near  Sixteenth,  that  was  being  used  first  by  the 
Signal  Corps,  and  then  by  some  other  branch  of  the  War  Department. 
It  was  originally  a  private  house,  and  can  be  converted  into  residence 
property  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  understand  the  question,  too.  Do 
you  mean  all  the  additional  rented  space  made  necessary  by  the 
war-time  activities,  over  what  we  used  to  carry  normally  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Whitaker.  Well,  included  in  this  list  I  did  not  find  any 
offices  that  were  being  hired  in  addition  to  the  normal  requirements, 
with  the  exception  of  two  building  which  were  rented  to  take  care 
of  the  overflow  of  the  Army  Medical  School.  They  were  buildings 
458,  460,  and  472  Louisiana  Avenue,  and  were  required  to  take  care 
of  the  additional  activities  at  462  and  464  Louisiana  Avenue.  The 
other  office  building  included  in  this  list  is  the  Lemon  Buildmg, 
which  we  have  occupied  for  some  years.    The  rest  are  all  warehouses. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  of  course,  the  Depot  Quartermaster  Build- 
ing. 

Col.  Whitaker.  At  Seventeenth  and  F  Streets.  Yes,  sir.  We 
required  one  building  to  take  care  of  his  overflow,  and  acquired  the 
adjoining  building  on  F  Street  known  as  1702-4  F  Street. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  was  no  private  compensation  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  We  pay  $3,000  per  annum  for  that  building. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war,  for  instance,  a  part  of  the  Ord- 
nance force  was  in  a  bunding  at  Nineteenth  and  I  Streets  or  Eight- 
eenth and  I  Streets. 

Col.  Whitaker.  The  construction  division  had  an  apartment 
house  that  was  given  up  as  soon  as  they  could  secure  space  in  a 
Govemment-owned  builaing. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  renting  any  buildings  of  that  kind 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  from  what  appropriations  have  you  been 
taking  the  money  for  the  rental  of  tnese  buildings  that  you  now 
speak  of  ? 
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Col.  Whitaker.  Rent  of  buildings,  Quartermaster  Corps,  which  i«t 
$75,000,  plus  $8,000  from  baiTacks  and  quarters,  and  $182,000  from 
inland  and  port  storage  and  shipping  facilities. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  interpolate  a  remark  here, 
this  first  became  a  separate  item  in  the  Army  bill  after  August  24, 
1912.  Prior  to  that  time  the  rentals  in  the  District  had  been  carried 
in  barracks  and  quarters.  The  Secretary  of  War,  at  that  date, 
thought  it  should  be  a  separate  appropriation,  and  it  was  so  enacted, 
and  Col.  Whitaker  discussed  the  matter  with  me,  and  I  thought,  as  a 
matter  of  crystalizing  the  thing,  that  it  would  be  well  to  get  these 
rentals  where  they  belonged,  under  the  proper  appropriation,  so  that 
the  committee  and  Congress  and  everybody  coma  keep  actual  track 
of  them.  The  proper  appropriation  for  the  payment  is  this  appro- 
priation in  normal  times,  and  we  had  better  get  it  here  in  its  entirety 
so  that  the  committee  would  have  it  under  its  own  personal  view. 

Mr.  MgKenzib.  Twenty-five  of  these  twenty-seven  buildings  that 
you  speak  of  are  used  lor  storage,  I  believe  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  Seven  of  them  are  office  buildings,  which  are 
considered  as  three  projects.  The  Medical  Department  have  three 
buildings  which  are  occupied  by  the  Army  Medical  School  and  are 
considered  as  one  project.  The  zone,  formerly  the  Depot  Quarter- 
master Supply  Officer,  occupies  two  buildings  which  are  considered 
as  one  project,  and  the  Director  of  Finance  occupies  the  Lemon 
Building.  1  should  add  one  more,  the  Attending  Surgeon  at  Con- 
necticut Avenue  and  L  Street,  that  makes  a  total  of  four. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  That  woula  leave  23  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  Those  6  buildings  deducted  from  25  would  leave 
19. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  What  have  you  stored  in  those  buildings  J 

Col.  Whitaker.  Well,  there  is  the  engineer  general  depot  to 
supply  engineer  material  for  coast-defense  stations,  which  occupies 
two  warehouses.  That  is  a  project  that  was  formerly  housed  at 
Washington  Barracks,  but  due  to  the  war  they  were' required  to 
secure  tnese  additional  warehouses.  The  Zone  Supply  Officer  stores 
all  of  his  subsistence  and  regular  supplies  for  this  zone  in  other  ware- 
houses here.  The  Field  Medical  Supply  Depot  which  occupies  one 
building  at  No.  15  M  Street,  required  an  additional  building  to  take 
care  of  his  supplies.  In  fact,  nis  warehouses  are  overflowing  now 
due  to  the  return  of  field  medical  supplies  from  overseas. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  Census  building  on 
First  Street  NW.,  iis  now  occupied  by  the  Zone  Supply  Officer,  or 
commissary,  or  something  of  that  kina  ? 

Col,  WnrrAKER.  That  is  a  quartermaster  sales  room  which  we 
are  required  by  law  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Greene.  Where  was  it  formerly  maintained  ? 

Col.  WnrTAKER.  At  1128-1130  Connecticut  Avenue,  for  which  we 
were  paying  $18,000  a  year,  and  we  desired  to  effect  a  reduction.  We 
are  now  paying  $12,000,  a  saving  of  $6,000  per  annum.  In  addition 
to  that  saving,  we  secured  a  bimding  large  enough  to  contain  ware- 
house No.  12.  which  gives  us  not  only  the  salesroom,  but  a  warehouse 
in  addition,  for  $12,000. 

The  Chairbian.  Is  there  any  ordnance  warehouse  among  those 
which  you  mentioned  ? 

Col.  Writakeb.  No,  sir. 
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The  CHAtRKAN.  Or  quartermaster  supplies  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  There  are  some  ordnance  supplies  carried  at  the 
quartermaster  sales  room  for  sale,  but  that  is  in  no  sense  storage. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  these  supplies  in  these  various  buildings  has  any 
amount  of  it  been  declared  surplus  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  sir.     It  is  live  storage. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  there  an  effort  bein^  made  to  keep  the  supplies 
up  so  that  the  buildings  will  be  kept  full  as  reserves? 

Col.  Whitaker.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  a  considerable  effort  made 
to  reduce  these  supplies.  We  have  been  after  them  to  attempt  to 
reduce  the  supplies  in  a  great  manjr  warehouses,  the  field  medical 
supply  depot  is  a  typical  case.  That  is  the  field  medical  supply  depot 
for  the  entire  Army.  When  supplies  are  received  from  overseas,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  concentrate  them  in  these  buildings,  and  they 
are  in  receipt  at  this  time  of  approximately  40  carloads  per  month 
of  this  material,  in  addition  to  what  they  already  have  on  hand. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then,  from  your  observation  in  going  around  and 
looking  into  these  various  warehouses,  would  it  be  your  judgment 
that  a  very  small  appropriation  would  meet  all  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Quartermaster  and  the  Medical  Corps,  or  supply  them  for  the 
next  year. 

Col.  WnrrAKER.  I  do  not  believe  I  just  get  your  meaning. 

Mr.  MoKJBNZiE.  What  I  mean  is  this.  If  you  have  19  ouildings 
here  in  Washington  packed  full  with  supplies.  It  is  .important  for 
us  to  know  whether  we  shall  appropriate  money  to  buy  material  to 
fill  15  or  20  more  buildings  in  the  next  year.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  getting  at. 

Col.  Whitaker.  I  am  afraid  you  have  aked  me  something  about 
the  requirements  of  the  service  which  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
answer. 

The  Chairman.  The  Quartermaster  General  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  understand  that  these  large  buildings  that  you 
are  now  renting  are  full. 

Col.  Whitaker.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  that  if  thev  donot  have  these 
buildings  they  will  be  compelled  to  ask  for  shipping  orders,  and 
where  they  will  put  them  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  does  the  present  storage  demand  in  Washing- 
ton or  the  District  compare  with  the  prewar  demand  for  the  same 
thin^,  that  is  represented  in  money  value? 

Col.  Whitaker.  The  normal  requirements  were  $45,000. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  prewar  timas  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.   i  es,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  For  the  two  years  1913  and  1914  it  was  $49,587;  in 
1915  and  1916,  $45,987;  in  1917,  $42,039.10. 

Mr.  Greene.  Taking  $45,000  as  a  fair  strike  in  between,  you  now 
ask  for  $87,000  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  $225,000. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then,  if  those  former  items  cover  the  same 

Gen.  Lord.  They  cover  the  Lemon  Building  and  some  of  the 
buildings  that  were  included  in  the  $125,000. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  much  do  you  ask  for  now  ? 

Col.  WmTAKER.  $225,000. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  care  so  much  for  that.  I  am  getting  at 
the  principle  of  the  thing.  There  is  about  $170,000  that  is  now 
necessary,  in  addition  to  prewar  requirements  ? 
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Col.  Whttaker.  About  $180,000,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  does  that  $180,000  represent?  Does  it  rep- 
resent stores  that  are  likeliv'  to  be  maintained  in  the  same  volume 
and  character  continuously  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  does  it  represent  a  constantly  diininishing 
storage  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  It  is  gradually  tapering  off.  It  had  reached 
approximately  $300,000  during  the  war,  and  is  now  considerably  less. 
The  requirements  this  year  are  $265,000,  and  we  are  asking  for  ap- 
proximately $225,000  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  tapering  being  so  gradual  ? 
Are  they  stores  that  are  being  consumed  through  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  Army,  or  are  they  awaiting  sale  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  Some  of  them  are  awaiting  sale  and  some  of  them 
being  normally  consumed,  and  some  of  the  activities  are  not  being 
reduced,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  compelled  to  take  care  of 
shipments  from  overseas. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  are  still  coming  in  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Which  means  that  it  must  be  assorted  to  determine 
whether  it  will  be  stored  for  use  or  disposed  of  by  sale  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  surplus? 

Col.  WnrTAKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Are  the  several  portions  of  this  property  that  consist 
of  material  awaiting  such  disposition  as  to  consumption,  sale,  or 
storage  easy  to  be  determined  in  percentage,  or  is  that  only  a  matter 
of  rough  guess  after  all  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  Only  a  matter  of  rough  guess,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  1  am  trying  to  find  out  is  whether  the  appro- 
priation now  estimated  for  for  the  storage  of  this  material  in  these 
Duildings,  which  was  originally  $45,000,  is  hereafter  to  be  the  normal 
appropriation,  even  after  the  reduction  that  you  contemplate  is  made, 
or  whether  we  may  expect  to  see  it  come  down  somewhere  near  the 
normal  appropriation? 

Col.  Whitaker.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  normally  approach 
the  old  appropriation. 

Col.  Smith.  There  are  some  activities  at  least  that  we  have  now 
which  we  did  not  have  before  the  war;  for  example,  the  sales  com- 
missary, and  then  provision  was  made  for  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  other  words,  some  of  these  things  are  going  to  oe 
fixed  upon  us. 

Col.  omith.  The  sales  commissary  is  a  relatively  larg«  item. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  the  Government  tied  up  on  any  long-term  leases 
on  any  of  these  buildings  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  Only  in  one  case.  That  is  the  case  of  the  field 
medical  warehouse,  which  was  a  building  constructed  especially  for 
the  Government  imder  contract  to  occupy  it  for  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  warehouse  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  On  M  Street,  adjoining  21  M  Street.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  number  of  it,  but  it  is  described  as  lots  18  to  25, 
square  673. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  right  near  North  Capitol  Street  t 

Col.  Whitaker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  rental  are  we  paying  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  We  are  paying  S50,000  a  year,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  obliged  to  retain  it  for  five  years  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  space  should  become  available  in  one  of 
the  Government  owned  buildings,  this  proviso  in  this  paragraph  could 
not  be  applied  to  that  building  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  No,  sir;  they  would  have  to  move  some  other 
activity  first. 

There  is  another  condition  that  exists,  sir,  that  I  have  not  brought 
to  your  attention,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  rentals  are  now  consid- 
erably higher  than  they  were  before  the  war.  We  have  had  to  pay 
increased  rates,  and  if  those  rates  continue,  even  though  the  activi- 
ties were  the  same,  the  prewar  appropriations  would  be  insufficient. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  increases  been  abnormal  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  abnormal.  On 
these  buildings  I  think  we  have  secured  pretty  fair  rentals,  and  the 
joint  committee  thinks  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  Has  anybody  recently  taken  pains  to  see  whether 
these  activities,  all  of  them,  or  practically  all,  might  be  assembled 
on  some  common  site  and  in  some  common  building  or  group  of 
buildings  that  the  Government  could  own,  with  the  idea  of  economy  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  that  thing  mignt 
be  done  at  Camp  Meigs.  It  is  purely  unofficial.  If  the  Government 
were  to  purchase  Camp  Meigs,  they  could  assemble  all  of  the  ware- 
houses there. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  I  have  in  mind  the  fear,  perhaps,  that 
these  things,  either  in  activities  or  in  storage,  will  become  permanent 
upon  us,  so  that  plan  should  contemplate  that  reduction. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  the  garages  to  take  care  of  all  the  military 
automobiles  and  trucks  contained  in  this  list  of  buildings  t 

Col.  Whitaker.  All  the  motor  transportation  within  the  District 
is  taken  care  of,  sir,  in  buildings  hired  under  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  such  buildings  are  there? 

Col.  Whitaker.  There  are  three  garages  and  one  inclosed  lot. 
known  as  141  Q  Street;  rear  of  141  Q  Street,  rear  of  205  Q  Street > 
and  207  Q  Street.  Also  a  joint  stable  and  garage  at  Nineteenth  and 
Vireinia  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  be  difficult  for  you  to  put  into  your  hearing 
a  full  statement  of  where  the  buildings  are  which  you  are  now  rent- 
ing and  the  rental  paid  for  each  building  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  furnish  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  ? 

Col.  Whitaker.  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Rei'ised  estimate  of  huildinqs  and  ground  required  by  the  zone  supply  officer,  WashingUm, 
D.  C^Jor  use  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Army,  including  stables,  storehouses, 
garages,  offices,  medical  dispensary,  etc.,  during  fiscal  year  1921. 


Name  of  boildlng. 


OccupAed  by  Medical  De- 
partment: 
No.  1.  Army    Medical 

School. 
No.  2.  Office  and  dia* 
pensary. 

No.  3.  Army    Medical 

School. 
No.  4.  Army    Medical 
School. 
OccuDled  by  Signal  Corps: 
No.  5.  signal       Corps 
laboratory. 
Occupied  by  Finance  Serv- 
ice: 
No.  6.  Lemon    Build- 
ing done  finance  offi- 
cer). 
Occaplea  by  Transports- 
tlfln  Service: 
No.  7.  Corral  (for  quar- 
termaster stables). 
No.  8.  Stable 


Location. 


No.  9.  Warehouse  No.  2 
No.  10.  Qarageaa^  sta- 
ble. 
Occupied  by  Motor  Trans> 
port  Corps: 

No.  11.  Oarage 

No.  12.  Oarage 

No.  13.  Oarage 

No.  14.  Inclosed  paved 

lot. 
Occupied  by  Purchase  and 
Storage: 
No.    16.  Zone  Supply 

Office. 
No.    16.  Zone   Supply 

Office. 
No.  17.  Storehouse  No. 

10. 
No.  IR.  Storehouse  No. 

6. 
No.  19.  Storehouse  No. 

5. 
No.  20.  Storehouse  No. 

11,  fifth  and  sixth 

floors. 
No.  21.  Store  No.  Sand 

storehouse    No.     12 

(old  Census  Building) 
No.  22.  Storehouse  No. 

3. 
No.  23.  Storehouse  No. 

2. 
Occupied  by  Corps  of  En- 
gineers: 
No.  24.  Searchlight 

testing  station. 
Occupied  as  Quartermaster 
Corps  cantonment: 
NO.  2S.  Patterson  tract 

(Camp  Meigs). 

Total 


472  Louisiana  Avenue  N  W 

Connecticut  Avenue  and 
h.,  1106  Connecticut 
Avenue. 

462-464  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW. 

458  Louisiana  Avenue,  N  W 


1710  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW, 


1729  New  York  Avenue 
NW. 


Square  128,  lots  15-21. 


Nineteenth  and  Virginia 
■  Avenue  NW. 
1514  Ecklngton  Place  NE . . 
236-238  Nineteenth  Street 
NW. 


Purpose  for  which  used. 


Army  Medical  School, 
Office  and  dispensary . 

Army  Medical  School. 
do 


141  Q  Street  NW 

Rear  141  Q  Street  NW. 
Rear  205  Q  Street  NW. 
Rear211Q  Street  NW. 


532    Seventeenth    Street 

NW. 
1702-1704  F  Street  N  W . . . 


First  and  K  Streets  NE. 

Square  673,  lots  18-25 

21  MStrectNE 

6130  Street  NW 


First  and  B  Streets  NW 


Fourth     and     Channlng 

Streets  NW. 
1510-1512  Ecklngton  Pla«e 

NW. 


Lots  1680  and  1681. 


Fifth  and  Florida  Avenue 
NB. 


Signal  Corps  laboratory  ■ 


Office  building. 


Corral  for  stables. 
Stables 


Warehouse 

Oarage  and  stable. 


larage. 

.'!!da.' 
...do. 


Office  building, 

do 

Storehouse 


Field      medical     supply 
depot. 


V. 

Storehouse , 


Storehouse  and  store , 


Storehouse, 
do 


Searchlight  testing  station. 


Camp  Meigs. 


Area, 

souare 

leet. 


18,000 
8,313 

57,000 
0,500 

5,714 
24,993 

18,699 

21,406 

36,160 
29,221 


23,940 
7,020 
5,000 
7,400 


10,793 
6,400 
88,637 
204,884 
91,074 
40,000 

95,495 

458,120 
19,200 

2.93  ac. 

81  acres. 


Azmual 
rental. 


16,000.00 
5,88a  00 

13,000.00 
2,400.00 

2,100.00 
7,200.00 

600.00 

2,700.00 

4,938.00 
9,000.00 


7,182.00 

1,755.00 

1,250.00 

444.00 


3,000.00 

3,000.00 

32,000.00 

50,000.00 

9, 707. 10 

10,000.90 

12,000.00 

24,160.00 
3,900.00 

500.00 

12,250.00 
225,046.10 
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Col.  Whitaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  permission  of  the  committee  to 
read  a  letter  signed  by  Senator  Smoot,  as  chairman  of  "The  Joint 
Committee  to  i&sign  Space/*  in  order  to  get  it  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman,  very  well. 

Col.  Whitaker.  The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

Public  Buildings  Commission. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  10,  1920. 
Maj.  Gen.  George  W.  Burr, 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  War  Department. 

Attention  Maj.  M.  B.  Stewart. 

My  Dear  General:  Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  memorandum  of  the  25th 
ultimo,  submitting  a  list  of  buildings  which  the  War  Department  is  desirous  of  renting 
during  the  fiscal  year  1921  and  making  inquiry  of  this  commission  whether  or  not 
there  is  available  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  Government-owned  space  now 
unoccupied ,  whidi  might  be  assigned  to  your  department  in  lieu  of  the  rented  quarten. 

In  reply  you  are  advised  that  the  list  you  submit  has  been  very  carefully  gone  over 
in  this  omce  and  that  there  is  not  any  space  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission, 
which  might  be  substituted  for  any  of  the  buildings  named  in  your  list.  The  policy 
of  the  commission  has  been  to  first  move  into  Government-owned  buildings  those 
activities  of  the  Government  which  have  been  occup}ring  the  most  expensive  rented 
quarters.  The  rents  you  propose  to  pay  in  the  present  instance  appear  to  be  so  reason- 
aole  that  the  commission  would  undoubtedly  look  with  favor  upon  their  retention 
until  the  more  expensive  quarters  occupied  by  the  Government  were  vacated. 

The  commission  suggests  that  whenever  practicable  all  leases  contain  a  30-day  can- 
cellation clause. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Reed  Smoot,  Chairman. 

NATIONAL   GUARD. 

STATEMENT    OF    MAJ.    OEN.    JESSE    McI.    CAETER,    CHIEF 

MILITIA  BVREAXI. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Carter,  the  items  for  the  National  Guard  in 
this  printed  draft  of  the  bill  are  found  on  page  56  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  an  explanation  of 
the  various  items. 

Gen.  Carter.  If  it  suits  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
general  statement  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  drew  up  these 
estimates,  and  let  Col.  Wilson,  who  has  had  the  detailed  work  to  do, 
explain  to  you  the  items. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Gen.  Carter.  We  estimated  this  year  for  a  National  Guard  of  300 
men  per  Senator  and  Congressman.  The  appropriation  made  by 
Congress  in  the  bill  approved  July  11,  granted  the  funds  necessary 
for  200  men  per  Senator  and  Congressman,  and  under  the  law,  as 
it  stands,  we  are  required  to  increase  this  amount  by  50  per  cent 
each  year.  This  next  year  we  would  have  300  men  per  Senator  and 
Congressman.  In  the  last  appropriation  bill  you  made  provision  that 
the  equipment,  uniforms,  arms,  etc.,  for  the  National  Guard  should 
be  issued  without  charge  against  the  National  Guard  appropriation. 
We  asked  the  War  Department  if  that  provision  could  De  carried  in 
this  year's  bill,  and  they  told  us  it  could*  not  be,  but  that  we  would 
have  to  make  our  estimates  on  the  basis  of  purchasing  equipment  to 
be  used  by  the  National  Guard.  Therefore,  all  of  the  items  that  have 
been  estimated  here  must  be  retained  in  the  bill. 
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At  the  present  time  we  have  not  yet  assembled  an  organization 
of  200  men  per  Senator  and  Congressman ,  but  we  are  maSinc  quite 
rapid  progress,  and  we  anticipate  that  by  June  30  we  will  nave 
nearly  that  many.  Many  of  the  States  are  anxious  to  organize 
more  than  their  allotted  quota,  if  they  have  the  appropriation. 
There  are  a  number  of  men  with  prior  training  who  desu*e  to  enlist 
in  the  National  Guard,  and  they  would  like  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  organize  imits.  We  have  allowed  them  to  m  so, 
because  a  number  of  the  States  have  done  nothing  toward  reorgani- 
zation. They  have  not  done  anything  with  respect  to  their  National 
Guard,  and  with  the  appropriation  that  was  available  we  could 
easily  handle  any  States  like  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  others  that 
always  have  had  a  good  National  Guard,  if  they  desired  to  have 
more  than  their  allotment.  We  have  given  them  more  than  their 
quota  of  200  men  per  Congressman  and  Senator  for  this  year.  Ulti- 
mately, of  course,  we  expect  all  of  the  States  to  come  up  to  their 
proper  representation  in  the  National  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  will  nearly  have  the  full  quota  by 
June  30  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  think  so.  We  can  not  say  definitely,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  it  is  entirely  at  the  option  of  a  State  as  to  whether  they 
reorganize  troops  or  not,  and  some  of  the  States  that  are  making 
preparations  to  organize  quite  a  large  contingent  find  the  recruiting 
alowii^  up  somewlmt  and  do  not  present  their  units  as  rapidly  as  they 
thought.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  intended  to  turn 
in  before  th^  30th  of  Jime  a  complete  Infantry  division  at  peace 
strength,  and  they  are  making  good  progress,  but  so  far  we  have  only 
recognized  a  few  imits,  a  few  companies  of  troops  or  batteries,  and 
we  do  not  know  whether  they  will  be  able  to  complete  their  recruiting 
by  the  30th  of  June  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  That  is  all  I  would  like  to  say.  If  there  is  anything 
further  that  the  committee  would  like  to  know,  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  when  we  reach  the  separate  items,  we 
will  desire  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  do  you  expect  to  continue  the  same 
practice  that  was  in  vogue  prior  to  the  war  in  requiring  a  State  de- 
siring to  have  a  division  to  furnish  the  required  amount  of  Artillery 
and  Cavalry  to  go  to  make  up  a  division  in  all  its  units  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir.  Before  we  recognize  a  division  headquar- 
ters and  a  division  commander  and  his  staff  in  a  State  we  require  that 
all  of  the  imits  within  the  division  shall  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  WeU,  of  course,  it  is  not  exactly  pertinent,  but  have 
you  ever  thought  over  that  matter  and  perhaps  that  we  are  pursuing 
a  wrong  course  so  far  as  the  National  Guard  is  concerned  in  requiring 
them  to  form  Artillery  units  or  perhaps  Cavahy  units?  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  pernaps  we  ought  to  throw  our  strength  toward 
Infantry  organizations  in  the  National  Guard,  because  there  are  so 
many  reasons  why  they  could  form  a  National  Guard  regiment  of  In- 
fantry and  do  their  dnlling  at  night  and  they  might  get  a  company 
or  a  regiment  in  that  way;  whereas  they  would  have  no  opportunity 
to  practice  as  artillerymen. 
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Gen.  Carter.  We  do  not  find  difficulty  in  getting  artillerymen 
units  organized  in  the  National  Guard,  and  of  course  if  we  can  organize 
in  the  National  Guard  only  Infantry  we  could  not  organize  the  higher 
tactical  units  that  are  required  by  law,  because  we  would  have  to  stop 
when  war  broke  out  and  train  enough  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Sign^ 
and  Engineer  troops  to  go  with  this  Infantry  in  order  to  constitute 
divisions. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  discussion  about  this  at 
this  time,  but  we  could  have  our  Regular  Establishment  top-heavy 
in  Artillery  and  Cavalry  and  the  National  Guard  top-heavy  in  In- 
fantry, and  in  that  way  perhaps  have  a  more  effective  force. 

Gen.  Carter.  That  is  possible,  but  of  course  we  are  governed  by 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Tile  Chairman.  Don't  you  have  a  preponderance  of  Coast  Artillery 
organizations  in  the  seaboard  States,  in  the  National  Guard,  so  far  as 
you  can  effect  the  organization. 

Gen.  Carter.  We  do,  because  of  the  necessity  for  their  use  in  those 
States. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  down  along  the  Texas  border  you  organ- 
ized, as  I  imderstand  it,  Cavalry  and  Field  Artillery? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  recently  allotted  to  the  State  of 
Texas  a  Cavalry  division. 

The  Chairman.  So  ^ou  take  into  consideration  the  geographical 
location  of  the  State,  with  the  idea  of  possibly  preparing  me  troops  to 
fight  in  the  kind  of  warfare  that  might  happen  to  prove  most  effective 
in  that  particular  section  of  the  country  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  That  is  exactly  what  we  try  to  accomplish. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Col. 
Wilson.  The  first  item  under  ''Army,  equipping  and  training  the 
National  Guard,"  is  for  purchase  of  animals  for  mounted  use, 
$2,000,000. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIEUT.  COL.  L.  C.  WILSON,  QUABTERMASTER 

CORPS,  UNITED  STATES  ARHT. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  This  amount  covers  the  cost  of  the  total 
number  of  horses,  Mr.  Chairman,  required  for  the  National  Guard, 
based  on,  as  Gen.  Carter  said,  the  300  men  per  Congressman  and 
Senator,  but  as  it  is  estimated  that  by  June  30  the  organized,  recog- 
nized, and  equipped  National  Guard  units  will  reach  a  strength  of 
150  to  175  men  for  each  Senator  and  Representative,  it  is  thought 
that  $2,000,000  will  be  sufiicient  for  the  horses  to  be  furnished  dunnjg 
the  fiscal  year  1921.    The  total  estimated  number  of  horses,  multi- 

Elied  by  the  unit  price  of  $190  per  head,  would  mean  over  $3,000,000, 
ut  we  estimate  that  with  the  horses  issued  this  year  carried  over 
until  next  year,  $2,000,000  will  be  sufficient. 

The  Chaibkan.  The  next  item  is,  ''Forage,  bedding,  etc.'' 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Of  course,  that  is  based  upon  the  number  of 
horses  that  we  estimated  to  be  purchased  from  the  $2,000,000,  cal- 
culated upon  the  cost  per  unit  of  forage. 

HieCi^iBHAN.  Is  tnere  any  prospect  of  forage  going  down  in 
price  in  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  was  very  high  during  the  war. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Out  estimate  is  rather  conservative,  and  took 
into  consideration  the  possibility  of  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  forage. 
We  based  it  on  $170  per  horse  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  the  20  cents  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  There  is  a  fraction  there.  I  was  speaking  in 
round  numbers.    It  is  $170,193. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.    The  next  item  is  for  compensation  of  help. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Compensation  for  help  for  care  of  material, 
animals,  and  eauipment.  These  helpers  are  members  of  the  organi- 
zations detailed  at  a  compensation  to  take  care  of  the  horses  and 
equipment. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  compensation? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  The  compensation  ranges  about  an  average 
of  $75  per  man  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  men  do  you  propose  to  employ  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  The  law  provides  not  exceeding  five  per 
troop,  battery,  or  company.  They  may  have  three  if  they  can  get 
competent  men  who  can  perform  the  necessary  duties  with  32  horses 
assijmed  to  that  organization. 

Tne  Chairman.  The  next  is  expenses  for  camps  of  instruction. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  This  includes  a  number  of  subitems,  pay  of 
o£Eicers,  pay  of  enlisted  men,  subsistence  of  the  men  while  in  camp, 
transportation  of  both  officers  and  men  and. equipment  to  and  from 
the  camps,  outdoor  target  practice,  national  matches,  miscellaneous 
expenses,  camps  of  instruction,  and  outdoor  target  practice  and 
transportation. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  propose  to  hold  the  camps? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Durine  the  months  that  are  most  suitable  for 
the  respective  States;  generally  in  the  summer  time — in  September. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  hold  them  this  year  in  September? 

Gen.  Carter.  The  exact  date  that  we  will  hold  them  is  now  deter- 
mined by  the  department  commander,  who  knows  when  those  units 
can  best  spare  the  time  from  their  ordinary  pursuits,  but  we  presume 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  field  instruction  will  be  held  in 
September. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  unless  you  use  this  money  next  Sep- 
tember it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  such  a  large  amount,  because 
the  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  would  carry  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
camps  in  September,  1921 . 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes;  we  are  estimating  that  in  this  coming  Septem- 
ber, 1920,  we  will  have  this  number  of  troops  in  camp,  that  we  will 
have  to  pay  railroad  fare  to  and  from  encampments  for  that  number. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  what  I  was  trying  to  find  out.  You 
feel  that  you  are  going  to  have  this  large  number  of  national  troops 
in  camps  after  the  first  of  July  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Well,  we  have  estimated  that  we  will  send  into 
instruction  camps,  -either  in  this  coming  fall  or  the  ensuing  spring, 
all  of  the  men  m  the  National  Guard  u>r  at  least  15  days.  Some 
States,  Mr.  Chairman,  desire  to  send  their  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  to  camps  of  instruction  in  advance  of  this  15  days' 
training  in  order  that  they  may  receive  some  apecial  preliminary 
training,  and  we  have  granted  that  authority  whenever  we  have  had 
sufficient  money,  because  it  is  helpful  and  extends  the  amount  of 
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field  training  that  is  given  these  officers  and  men.  While  they  are 
on  that  training,  they  get  the  full  pay  of  Reg[ular  Army  and  their 
subsistence,  and  that,  of  course,  has  been  estimated  in  this  total 
amount. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  would  probably  be  the  policy,  General,  with 
regard  to  those  States  in  which  the  organization  is  so  incomplete 
that  you  may  not  have  tactical  units  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
anything  like  a  drilling  squad  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  We  can  send  them  to  other  States  where  we  com- 
bine them  with  other  units.  We  require  by  regulation  that  no 
unit  shall  go  to  camp  that  has  not  been  organized  more  than  two 
months,  and  no  individual  shall  receive  pay  who  has  not  had  at 
least  14  drills  prior  to  going  into  camp,  so  that  he  can  profit  by  the 
instruction  he  receives  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  expenses  of  selected  officers  and  en- 
listed men,  military  service.  How  many  such  officers  and  men  do 
you  hope  to  send  to  this  school  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  We  have  based  the  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  120  first  lieutenants,  360  sergeants.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  surest  that — ^I  presume 

Jou  intend  to  put  these  statements  that  you  have  there  into  the 
earing  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir:  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  pay  and  allowance  of  officers,  National 
Guard,  Militia  Bureau,  $12,000. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  That  is  for  the  officers  provided  by  law, 
detailed  to  the  Militia  Bureau  from  the  National  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  amount  that  has  been  carried  for 
some  time. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  pay  of  property  and  disbursing 
officers  for  the  year. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  That  is  for  the  compensation  which  we  have 
figured  out  in  detail  as  to  the  amounts  required  for  the  payment  of 
these  officers  in  each  State. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  put  the  detail  of  that  into  the 
hearing  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

(Included  in  data  following.) 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  the  States  furnish  you  quarters  for  the 
Regular  Army  officers  who  are  in  the  State  on  National  Guard  duty  ? 
The  law  originally  contemplated  the  use  of  a  room  in  a  State  capitol 
building,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Most  of  the  States  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
one  or  two  instances  the  States  claim  they  have  no  proper  facilities 
and  in  view  of  that  fact  we  have  a  specific  appropriation  for  provid- 
ing offices  for  the  Regular  officers  and  instructors. 

The  Chairman.  $66,750  is  predicated  on  how  many  disbursing 
officers  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  One  for  each  State  and  Territory  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  General  expenses,  equipment  and  instruction. 
National  Guard,  $1,115,000. 
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Lieut.  CoL  Wilson.  That  embraces  a  number  of  minor  items,  Mr. 
Chairman,  from  blank  forms  to  prizes  and  entrance  fees,  incidental 
expenses,  printing,  etc.  In  connection  with  that  I  would  like  to 
add  the  statement  that  at  the  time  these  estimates  were  prepared 
we  had  not  started  to  issue  motor  equipment  to  the  States,  since 
authorized,  and  therefore  did  not  include  oil  and  fuel  for  these 
trucks  and  tractors  and  other  motorized  equipment,  and  we  have 
made  up  an  estimate  since  the  submission  of  these  estimates  proper, 
based  upon  an  allowance  according  to  the  number  of  authorizea 
armory  drill  periods  for  the  National  Guard  and  15  days  in  camp, 
for  the  reasonable  use  of  the  trucks  and  other  motor  equipment, 
and  have  arrived  at  an  estimate  of  $500,000  for  this  pxu-pose,  includ- 
ing repairs  to  motor  equipment,  tractors,  and  tanks  for  the  year. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  would  make  the  item  $1,615,000? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  suppose  by  the  introduction  of  this  motorized 
materiel  you  are  interesting  a  good  many  men  in  the  National  Guard 
who  by  occupation  mi^ht  be  chauffeurs  or  something  of  that  kind  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir;  we  find  that  the  motorized  artillery,  the 
heavier  units,  which  are  motorized,  are  much  more  popular  than  the 
light  artillery  which  is  horse  drawn. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  should  think  a  considerable  number  of  the  civilian 
population  would  be  attracted  by  the  idea  of  training  in  this  way, 
in  their  ovm  civil  interests,  although  imder  military  direction  at  the 
time. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  We  find  that  caretakers  and  mechanics,  to 
be  assigned  to  these  truck  units,  may  be  taken  right  from  their 
civilian  occupations  in  this  kind  of  work,  as  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  are  likely  to  get  some  very  expert  men,  too, 
especially  if  you  are  in  a  region  where  there  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  hi^h- 
skilled  mechanical  employment,  or  men  who  are  m  the  automotive 
lines. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  $50,000.    What  is  that? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  That  is  the  estimated  amount  for  the  travel 
of  P^ederal  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  93. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  itemized  statement  of  that? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  No,  that  seems  to  be  basic,  Mr.  Kahn.  The 
number  of  trips  we  are  unable  to  state. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  been  using  for  that  purpose, 
or  had  you  been  using  for  that  purpose  before  we  got  into  the  war  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  The  same  as  this  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  men  that  we  then  had. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  next  item. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  For  travel  of  Federal  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  changing  stations.  That  is  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate we  feel,  $10,000. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  phrase,  ^^ change  of  station'' — does  that  mean 
visits  of  inspection  within  his  own  jurisdiction  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  means  nis  assignment  to  or  from  National  Guard 
duty? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Greene.  Now,  how  do  you  cover  his  tours  of  inspection  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  That  is  covered  by  another  appropriation  for 
making  inspections — the  one  preceding  this. 

The  Chaibman.  The  one  preceding  that,  $50,000  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Travel  of  Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  on  visits  of  instruction. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  That  is  the  internal  travel  for  the  National 
Guard  after  the  officers  report  to  the  oiganization  as  instructors. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  Now,  there  you  see,  aren't  we  now  covering  pretty 
much  the  same  duties  in  two  items  f 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Well,  we  would  be  very  glad  and  happy,  in 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  coidd  be  combined. 

Gen.  Cabtbr.  Hie^  have  always  been  separated.  One  is  inspec- 
tion and  the  other  is  instruction. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  difference  ? 

Gen.  Cabteb.  When  a  unit  is  presented,  for  instance,  for  Federal 
recognition  we  send  a  Federal  officer  to  see  if  it  complies  in  all  respects 
with  aU  the  reciuirements  of  law  and  is  suitable  for  recognition.  That 
is  called  a  visit  of  inspection.  After  it  has  been  recognized  we  send 
an  officer  there  to  give  instruction  when  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
make  a  visit  and  that  is  a  visit  of  instruction.  Now,  they  have  been 
paid  from  two  appropriations,  and  if  we  could  combine  them  we 
could  utilize  them  to  better  advantage. 

The  Chaibman.  There  are  two  officers,  then,  utilized,  or  is  it  the 
same  man  who  inspects  and  instructs  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  It  may  be  the  same  one,  but  he  is  on  a  different  duty 
on  the  different  occasions. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  that  distinction  of  duty  of  siifficient  account  to 
made  a  distinct  bookkeeping  charge  against  each  separately  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  I  thmk  not,  sir;  and  we  certainly  would  be 
very  appreciative  if  it  could  be  combined,  because  it  would  be  a 
practical  benefit  to  us  in  these  accounts. 

Gen.  Carter.  We  have  to  be  very  careful  in  wording  an  order 
now,  as  to  whether  the  man  is  on  a  visit  of  inspection  or  on  a  visit 
of  instruction,  in  order  to  know  from  which  appropriation  his  ex- 
penses are  to  be  paid. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  combining  clause  at  the  end  makes  each  one  of 
these  items  available  interchangeably. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  have  a  similar  clause  for  the 
National  Guard  that  you  have  for  the  Begular  Army,  making  all  of 
the  items  payable  as  one  fund  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  For  pay  of  the  Army '^ 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  And  there  are  other  items  in  connection  with 
travel — in  fact,  about  five  or  six  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  they 
could  all  be  combined  under  one  subhead,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage,  although  we  recognize  the  fact  that  Congress  desires  to 
keep  them  separate  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course  it  is  the  policy,  a  wise  one,  to  avoid  lump- 
sum appropriations,  for  the  very  necessary  purposes  of  scrutiny 
afterwards,  but  the  question  comes  up  whether  oy  the  blanket  clause 
which  combines  them  in  one  fund,  whether  any  real  economic  saving 
is  accomplished  by  it.  It  only  entails  more  paper  work  upon  you 
people. 
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Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Absolutely,  with  no  resulting  benefit  to  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  It  probably  makes  the  thing  more  easily  handled 
on  the  floor.  You  probably  would  have  men  on  the  floor  fighting 
a  very  large  amount  of  money  that  had  been  limiped  together; 
whereas  they  would  not  be  inclined  to  fight  it  if  it  was  segregated 
into  three  or  four  smaller  amounts. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  for  a  reason  which  exposes  the  fallacy  of  it, 
that  if  it  were  apportioned  in  small  amounts,  they  would  not  know 
the  reasons  for  tnem,  and  would  pass  over  them;  and  if  they  found 
them  in  a  large  lump  sum,  they  would  attack  them  for  the  same 
reason,  that  they  did  not  know. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  Under  the  law  as  it  appears  in  the  current  act,  if 
you  need  a  little  more  than  $10,000  for  item  8,  that  is  the  travel 
of  Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  changing  station, 
and  you  had  a  little  surplus  under  the  next,  $50,000  for  travel  of 
Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  on  visits  of  instruc- 
tions you  could  use  a  portion  of  your  $50,000  to  augment  the  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  you  lump  all  these  sums  und  then 
you  had  a  deficiency  in  them;  you  could  not  use  any  of  the  money 
that  is  appropriated  in  this  item  for  any  other  purpose  than  travel 
for  training  for  paying  the  deficiency. 

Gen.  Lord.  As  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  and  accounting  officials 
of  the  Treasury  are  concerned,  you  could  use  every  penny  of  this 
amount  that  is  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  animals  for  mounted 
unitQ. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  That  would  come  under  "Equipping  the 
National  Guard. " 

Gen.  Lord.  The  appropriation  is  for  arming,  equipping,  and 
traininfi;  the  National  Guard,  and  all  the  items  that  enter  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  could  use  any  item  here,  where  you  had  a 
surplus,  for  paying  a  aeficiency  in  any  other  item  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  comes,  then,  simply  to  the  question  of  what 
colored  spectacles  you  put  on  when  you  write  the  figures  down. 

Gen.  Carter.  Our  difficulty  is  largely,  I  think,  in  the  matter  of 
bookkeeping,  in  order  that  we  may  report  how  we  spent  this  money. 
Last  year  was  the  first  year  in  wmch  you  put  the  provision  in  that 
that  should  constitute  one  sum  to  be  expended  in  equipping,  train- 
ing, etc.;  before  that  we  had  to  settle  with  the  Auditor  lor  the 
War  Department  if  we  made  an  expenditure  out  of  the  wrong 
appropriation. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  We  still  make  reports  on  the  items. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  know  we  do,  but  wo  can  transfer  from  one  to  the 
other.     We  could  not  before. 

The  Chairman.  Travel  of  Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  connected  with  camps  of  instruction.  Explain  that,  please. 
Colonel. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  That  is  another  of  the  several  items  of  travel 
allowances,  Mr.  Kahn. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  figured  out  according  to  the  experiences 
of  the  past  t 
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Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  because  it  would  be  to  our  interest 
to  reserve  enough  under  each  subhead  to  look  out  for  o«r  interests 
during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Inspection  of  target  ranges. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  That  is  the  amount  required  for  travel  of 
Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  in  connection  with  the 
inspection  of  target  ranges,  $2,250. 

The  Chairman.  Inspection  of  materiel,  Field  Artillery,  Coast 
Artillery,  and  Signal  Corps. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  If  it  could  be  done,  we  would  suggest  the 
words  "  and  Tank  Corps'^  be  added  there,  so  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion about  using  it  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  woulan't  it  be  better  to  put  it  immedi- 
ately after  the  words  ^' Coast  Artillery ''? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tank  Corps  and  Signal  Corps? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Transportation  of  supplies,  $300,000. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  We  have  estimated  that  at  $300,000,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Our  bills  for  transportation  for  this  year  have  not  begun 
to  come  in  yet  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  we  are  unable  to  figure 
on  the  exact  cost  of  this  transportation  item,  but  we  estimated  that 
$300,000  woidd  be  conservatively  low. 

Mr.  Greene.  With  the  return  of  the  former  National  Guard  units 
that  composed  the  war  Army  to  their  home  stations,  and  their 
demobilization,  was  any  considerable  quantity  of  military  supplies 
left  for  storage  with  States  which  can  be  now  utilized  in  connection 
with  rehabilitating  the  National  Guard  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  No,  sir;  under  the  law  that  was  all  turned  over  to 
the  Federal  Government  when  they  were  called  into  Federal  service 
and  we  have  had  to  re-equip  the  entire  National  Guard.  Some  of  the 
States  had  property  that  had  been  purchased  from  State  funds,  and 
they  turnea  that  into  the  Federal  Government,  and  we  are  now 
reimbursing  them  by  the  issue  of  property  of  like  kind,  of  an  equal 
value. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  for  answering  any  questions  on  the  floor, 
we  could  state  the  general  idea  that  they  are  refitted  anew  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  expenses  of  sergeant  instruc- 
tors, $75,000. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  WUl  vou  pardon  me  just  a  moment  ?  I  might 
add  also  that  inspectors  of  tne  Federal  Government  were  sent  around 
to  the  various  States  to  see  to  the  clean  up  of  the  property  and  that 
it  was  all  taken  into  the  Federal  service,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
left  in  the  States  except  minor  articles,  unserviceable  material. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  was  only  anticipating  a  possible  question  and 
making  sure  we  understood  the  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  expenses  of  sergeant  instructors. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  These  expenses,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  for  the 

Surpose  of  paying  for  the  quarters  of  the  sergeant  instructors  of  the 
Regular  Araiy  detailed  to  the  National  Guard.  Since  this  estimate 
was  submitted  the  cost  of  these  quarters  has  gone  up  so  appreciably, 
in  some  of  the  States,  as  to  bring  the  cost  above  the  heretofore 
average  of  $30  a  month  in  some  instances,  and  we  feel  that  now  the 
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estimate  is  rather  low.  In  addition  to  that;  while  we  have  about  160 
sergeant  instructors  at  present  on  detail  with  the  National  Guard 
it  is  estimated  that  that  number  will  be  doubled  during  the  coming 
year,  and  at  the  rate  of  $32.50  and  $35  for  the  cost  of  quarters,  these 
sereeant-instructors  estimate  should  be  increased  to  $175,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  office  rent. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  That  is  an  item  that  I  mentioned  a  while  ago 
Mr.  Chainnan,  in  cases  where  we  find  we  can  not  get  them  from  the 
States. 

ITie  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  rental  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  I  know  of  one  or  two  instances  where  they  got 
offices  for  $30  and  $35  a  month,  and  in  some  cases  less. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  States  furnish  offices  free  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  The  great  majority  of  them.  I  think  there 
are  three  eases  where  we  are  renting  offices  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  the  offices  run  in  those  States  about 
how  much? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  About  $80  a  month.  In  one  State  we  got  the 
use  of  the  post  office  through  the  Post  Office  Department.  We  are 
getting  along  any  way  we  can  on  that  line  by  administrative  action. 

The  Chairman.  Pay  of  National  Guard  drill. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  This  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  based  upon 
the  $15  rate  for  privates,  which  is  not  the  basic  rate  of  pay  for  the 
Army  proper.  Tnis  is  the  rate  prescribed  by  the  act  of  June  3,  1916, 
which  says  the  rate  of  pay  shall  be  that  prescribed  by  the  act  for  the 
R^ular  Army  of  that  date,  which  is  still  continuing.  We  have  also 
an  estimate  based  on  the  $30  a  month  rate,  but  this  estimate  we  have 
before  us  is  for  the  old  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  on  there  ^ 

Mr.  Greene.  That  estiiriate  on  the  $30  a  month  basis  will  be  put 
into  the  hearing? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

(Included  in  data  herewith.) 

The  Chairman.  Arms,  uniforms,  equipment,  eU'.,  field  service, 
National  Guard,  $40,000,000. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  That  is  the  estimated  cost  of  equipping  the 
National  Guard  next  year  less  what  has  been  furnished  this  year  up 
to  June  30,  and  replacing  such  of  it  as  has  become  unseiviceable. 

The  Chairman.  And  Siat  is  based  upon  a  total  strength  of  the 
National  Guard  of  how  many  men? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  One  mmdred  seventy-eight  thousand,  seven 
himdred  and  seventy-six. 

The  Chairman.  WiU  you  really  have  that  many  men  in  the  National 
Guard  in  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  I  could  not  say,  sir.     I  do  not  know. 

Gen.  Carter.  We  are  in  this  situation  with  respect  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman :  That  is  the  number  that  we  wiU  authorize  and  if,  as  I  said 
before,  the  States  want  to  bring  in  more,  and  they  can  furnish  good 
tn>ops  and  they  have  means  for  caring  for  them,  we  do  not  Uke  to 
turn  them  down.  It  is  possible  that  if  we  do  not  get  the  178,000  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1921,  we  could  get  along  with  less  money, 
but  if  you  give  us  that  appropriation  for  that  total  number  of  men, 
as  we  come  toward  the  middle  of  the  year  we  can  take  in  a  larger 
number,  if  the  States  find  they  want  to  organize  the  units,  and  cany 
them  w»*h  that  amount. 
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Mr.  Greene.  The  Federal  Government  has  on  hand  a  very  large 
ttiimber  of  rifles  at  the  present  tune,  hasn't  it? 

Gen.  Carter.  They  have  some  articles,  but  we  made  inquiry  and 
insisted  on  knowing  what,  if  any,  articles  they  could  furnish  without 
cost  this  year,  a^nd  we  received  instructions  that  we  were  to  defend 
these  estimates  on  the  basis  of  purchases.  Of  course,  if  we  buy  from 
the  Re^ar  Army,  it  is  just  taking  money  from  one  pocket  and  put- 
ting it  into  another,  but  it  reimburses  the  Regular  Army  appropri- 
ations so  they  can  replace  their  stock. 

The  Chairman.  But  can  they?  Don't  the  money  have  to  go  into 
the  miscellaneous  fund  item  in  the  Treasury  aind  then  they  £ive  to 
come  to  Congress  again  for  additional  appropriations  for  replenishing 
the  stock  of  the  Repilar  Artny  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Not  if  it  is  necessary  to  replace  the  articles  sold. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  The  law  heretofore  provides  specifically  foi 
it  going  back  to  replacing  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  law  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  It  was  the  practice  before  the  current  year. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  for  a  good  many  years  now  has  been 
trying  to  discourage  this  revolving  fund  idea — ^for  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  some  place  in  the 
Army  l^islation  that  still  allows  a  revolvii^  fund. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  would  not  be  a  revolving  fund.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary, something  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
corps  that  sells  the  supplies,  the  money  is  paid  to  that  corps  to  replace 
the  articles  that  they  need.  The  same  thine  obtains  with  reference 
to  the  sale  of  commissary  supplies.  Supplies  are  sold  to  officers, 
commissioned  officers,  as  a  convenience.  The  supplies  are  bought 
originally  for  the  enlisted  personnel,  so  that  the  money  that  is  received 
from  the  sale  to  officers,  to  the  exten^t  that  they  are  sold  for  that 
purpose,  goes  back  to  the  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
the  articles  which  were  bought  originally  for  the  enlisted  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  that  was  the  custom  in  the 
Commissary  Depai^tment.  I  understood  that  where  officers  have 
their  uniforms  made  up  by  the  Government  that  money  goes  back 
again  into  the  fund  which  paid  for  the  clothing,  and  so  on,  originally. 
But  on  articles  like  rifles  and  ammunition,  I  did  not  know  that  it 
went  back  again  into  the  original  fund. 

Gen.  Lord.  In  the  act  of  November  9,  1918,  which  was  a  deficiency 
bill  from  the  appropriation  committee,  a  specific  provision  is  made 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  surplus  supplies  will  go  back  to 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  If  these  can  be  denominated 
'* surplus  supplies''  under  the  conditions,  the  law  would  require  the 
placing  of  the  receipts  in  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  of  course  I  do  not  look  upon  these  rifles  and 
field  guns  as  surplus.  They  are  reserve,  and  placing  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Guard  does  not  destroy  their  usefulness  to  the 
miUtary  reserve,  and  I  can  not  see  why  at  this  time  we  should  be 
asked  to  appropriate  S40,000,000  for  arms,  artillery,  and  material  of 
diat  sort  to  arm  our  National  Guard. 

Gen.  Carter.  Of  course  the  Mihtia  Bureau  does  not  know  what 
the  state  of  the  supplies  is.  We  do  not  control  that  part  of  this, 
and  we  asked  if  we  might  continue  to  issue  without  charge,  as  has 
been  done  heretofore;  wen  in  the  submission  of  estimates  we  could 
presume  that  they  would  be  issued. 
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Mr.  McKenzik.  I  think  we  ought  to  require  them  to  be  issued. 

Now  I  just  want  to  put  this  remark  into  the  record,  it  was  testified 
before  this  committee  not  very  long  ago,  that  we  would  have  artillery 
enough  to  arn  an  army  of  5,000,000  men.  That  was  test^ed  to 
before  this  committee. 

Gen.  Lord.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it  ?    Let  it  rot  ? 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  this  has  been  brought  up  by  a  statement 
that  application,  request,  was  made  as  to  idiether  or  not  these 
supplies  were  available.  They  were  informed  that  they  were  not. 
This  would  be  a  matter,  as  far  as  rifles  and  field  artillery  is  concerned, 
that  should  properly  be  answered,  I  think,  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

Mr.  Greene.  Here  is  the  proposition.  General:  It  is  manifest 
to  anybody,  without  taking  an  inventory,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  we  were  left  with  immense  quantities  of  war  materiel, 
supplies,  far  beyond  in  some  lines,  the  immediate,  or  inunediately 

E respective  needs  of  the  regular  estabhshment  and  that  they  were 
eld  in  storage.  Many  of  these  things  are  in  the  nature  of  ordnance, 
field  artillery,  for  instance,  mobile  artillery,  the  constant  retention 
of  which  in  storage  means  not  only  the  expense  of  such  maintainence, 
but  their  gradual  deterioration,  not  only  in  their  nhysical  condition 
but  in  their  ageing  against  the  ultimate  use  whicn  a  more  modem 
weapon  when  the  time  came  might  supply.  It  seems  to  me  absurd 
as  a  military  poUcy  or  an  economic  one  for  those  guns  to  stay  in 
storage  and  not  be  used  for  the  training  purposes  of  the  National 
Guard,  while  all  the  time  the  Army  expects  in  its  progressive  study 
perhaps  in  the  next  emergency  to  be  using  better  types  of  guns. 
Why  couldn't  these  guns  be  in  use  now?  Why  couldn't  these 
rifles  be  in  use  now,  and  various  other  similar  hold  overs  from  the  war, 
the  bulk  of  which  we  know  represents  far  more  than  the  immediate 
or  prospectively  immediate  re^ar  Army  uses  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
purchasing  new  material  right  m  the  fact  of  that  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  see  no  objection  to  doing  that,  but  as  I  tell  you, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  defend  our  estimates,  we  as^ed  for  instructions 
or  information  as  to  what  would  be  done  in  the  way  of  issuing  equip- 
ment, and  we  were  informed  that  'Hhe  language  in  the  current 
appropriation  act,  beginning  at  the  next  to  the  last  line  on  page  25, 
down  to  arfd  including  the  third  word  in  line  7,  page  26,  public  num- 
ber 7,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  providing  for  a  free  issue  of  equipment 
to  the  National  Guard  has  been  eUminated  from  the  Army  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  as  proposed  in  the  aforesaid  com- 
mittee print.  Your  defense  of  the  estimates  for  the  support  of  the 
National  Guard  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going is  approved." 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  language  that  you  refer  to  ?  We  can 
insert  that  in  the  estimates  for  1921. 

Mr.  Greene.  YoUj  of  course,  are  not  responsible.  You  have  con- 
sulted your  military  superiors,  and  you  have  had  your  directions, 
and  so  the  question  does  not  lie  to  you  in  that  personal  sense,  but  it 
is  very  easy  by  a  declaration  from  such  proper  military  authority  to 
say  that  certam  things  which  are  known  to  be  in  physical  existence 
are  not  available.  That  does  not  take  away  the  economic  responsi- 
bility of  making  use  of  things  in  physical  existence  and  consulting  a 
{proper  availability  for  their  use,  and  that  is  a  question  we  want  to 
oUow  up. 
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Gen.  Carter.  I  would  suggest,  if  you  do  embody  the  same  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  that  you  did  last  year,  that  you  still  make  some 
provision,  because  I  think  you  will  iind  that  of  some  articles,  such  as 
shoes,  the  Army  has  not  enough — will  not  have  enough  for  issue 
beyond  its  own  needs,  and  you  will  have  to  purchase  those. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  put  in  a  few  words  that  will  take  care  of 
that. 

Gen.  Carter.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  we  could  consult  some  authorities  that  are 
charged  with  supply,  and  the  declaration  of  availability  of  supply, 
to  find  out  how  much  they  ought  to  give  the  general.  We  have  been 
trying  to  see  if  we  can  get  it  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  in  the  appropriation  act  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  and  for 
other  purposes,  approved  June  11,  1919,  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  ipsiie  from  Btoren  now  on  hand  and 
purchaaed  for  the  UFe  of  the  Anny  Ruch  articlefl  of  clothing  and  equipment  materiel 
as  may  be  needed  by  the  National  Guard  organized  under  the  provisionp  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  for  making  further  and  more  effectual  provision  for  the  national 
defense,  and  for  other  pur|X)pes,"  approved  June  3,  1916. 

This  isBue  shall  be  made  without  charge  against  militia  appropriations  and  shall 
be  reimbursed  in  kind  for  all  Federal  property  brought  into  the  service  by  State 
troops:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  section  62  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
making  further  and  more  effectual  provinion  for  the  national  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  June  8,  1916,  shall  be  considered  fulfilled  if  the  first  strength 
mentioned  therein  be  attained  by  June  30,  1920,  and  the  other  increments  provided 
therein  be  attained  by  successive  years  thereafter:  Provided  further,  That  this  shall 
not  prevent  any  State  from  compliance  ^ith  the  pro\dsion8  of  section  62:  Proi^ed 
further,  That  the  appropriations  and  provisions  of  this  act  referring  to  the  National 
Guard  shall  become  applicable  and  available  u  pon  the  approval  of  this  act. 

I  want  that  in  the  record^  and  we  can  modify  it  to  take  in  the 
material,  ordnance,  etc. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  provision,  as  the  original  appeared,  I  think,  in 
the  House  bill,  had  the  word '  'surplus''  inserted,  and  that  was  stricken 
out  in  the  Senate. 

Gen.  Carter.  It  was  thought  that  if  we  left  that  in  there  might 
not  be  anything  declared  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  change  that  language  to  meet  Ordnance 
material  as  well  as  clothing. 

The  next  item  is  field  artiller^^  materiel.  National  Guard,  on  page 
58.  For  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  field  artillery  materiel  for 
the  National  Guard,  $9,000,000.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  that 
kind  of  material  the  War  Department  has  at  the  present  time  ( 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  I  could  not  say  in  detail,  Mr.  Kahn,  but  from 
general  knowledge  I  would  say  it  had  some  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Your  $9,000,000  is  predicated  upon  the  strength 
that  you  have  stated  heretofore,  176,000  men  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  So  far  as  the  Field  Artillery  is  concerned, 

ft/ 

yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  would  be  in  the  Field  Artillery 
of  the  National  Guard  under  that  strength  of  the  Guard  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record.  I  have  it  here, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  pick  it  out. 

Estimated  number  of  batteries  of  Ileld  Artillery,  National  Guard,  during  the 

fiscal  year  1921 \ m 

Number  of  officers S72 

Number  of  enlisted  men 16, 530 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  practically  similar  with  respect 
to  manufacturing  and  procuring  field  material  for  the  National 
Guard  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  to  remain  the  property  of  the  United  States  and  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  manner  now  prescribed  by  law.  What  kind  of  ma- 
terial is  that  ? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  That  was  mainly  to  take  care  of  tractors  for 
motorized  artillery  outfits. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  Tv'^hether  the  department  has  some 
of  those  on  hand  ? 

Li^ut.  Col.  Wilson.  I  understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  too. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  there  an  announced  policy  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  motorized  field  artillery  to  the  National  Guard  yet? 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Greene.  Because  the  subject  is  more  or  less  indeterminate  in 
the  supply  of  the  Regular  Army  itself. 

Gen.  Carter.  They  have  announced  that  we  will  motorize  all 
55  millimeter  field  artillery  regiments,  and. those  armed  with  heavier 
euns;  that  at  present  they  will  not  issue  any  motorized  equipment 
for  the  75  millimeter. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  carry  in  the  National  Guard  any  of  the 
trench  warfare,  lighter  ordnance  i 

Lieut.  Col.  WiiJSON.  No,  except  that  that  will  be  issued  to 
Infantrv,  like  37  millimeter. 

Mr.  (jREENE.  And  are  we  fooling  with  the  gun  to  be  used  against 
tanks  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  No,  we  have  not  been  furnished  with  anv  for  the 
National  Guard,  nor  is  that  included  in  our  equipment. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yours  then  is  all  along  the  old  line  of  calibers;  that 
is  the  old  line  that  was  the  modern  one  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  It  is  divisional  artillery. 

The  Chairman.  That  concludes  the  items  under  the  head  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  understand 
that  you  will  fill  in  the  details  in  the  hearings. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cont  of  arming,  equipping,  training, 
and  maintaining  the  National  Guard,  based  on  300  men  for  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  as  shown  in  tables  of  organization  of  the  United  v^^tates  Army, 
1917: 

Statement  by  appropriations  of  amount  required  for  National  Guard,  based  on  SOO  men 

for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress, 

[Fiscal  year  1921.] 

''  .Viming,  equipping,  and  training  the  National  Guard  '* '  $33, 408, 678.  79 

"Arms,  uniiorms,  equipment,  etc.,  for   Field   Service,    National 
Guard  " 40, 000, 000. 00 

"  Field  Artillery  material.  National  Guprd  " |    a  3^  eOOJ  OOo!  00 

Total 86, 008, 678.  79 

Note. — The  above  statement  shows  the  armorv  drill  pay  at  the  old  rate.  If  the 
new  rate  is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  the  total  amount  under  the  appropriation, 
"Arming,  equipping,  and  training  the  National  Guard,  1921."  will  be  $40,500,575.79, 
and  the  grand  total  required  for  the  National  Guard,  $93,100,575.79. 

'  On  ttocouDt  of  ftuthoritation  (or  four  battalionfi  of  Tank  Corps  and  addiiional  item  added  at  hcariug. 
•  Item  In^hidod  in  rntlmat"-  submitted  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Statement  bu  suhappropriations  under  the  approprioHon  ^^  Arming  ^  equi\ 
trainvng  the  National  Guard,  1921,*^  required  for  National  Guard,  bated  < 
for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress, 


equipping,  and 
'  on  SOO  men 


'Purchaee  of  animals  for  mounted  units" 

'Procurement  of  forage,  bedding,  etc..  for  animals'' 

'Compensation  of  help  for  care  of  materiel,  animals,  and  equipment" . 

'Expenses,  camps  of  instructions" 

'Expenses,    selected   officers  and   enlisted   men,   military   service 

schools  " 

'Pay  and  allowance  of  officers.  National  Guard,  Militia  Bureau" 

*  Pay  of  property  and  disbursing  officers  for  the  United  States  " 

'Qeneral  expenses,  equipment  and  instruction,  National  Guard  " 

'Travel  of  Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  making 

inspections  " u 

'Travel  of  Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  changing 

stations" 

'Travel  of  Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  on  visits  of 

instruction  " 

'Travel  of  Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers,  connection 

with  camps  of  instruction  " 

'Inspection  of  target  ranges" 

'Inspection  of  material,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery,  Signal  Corps, 

and  Tank  Corps" : 

'Transportation  of  supplies" 

'Expenses,  sei^eant-instructors" 

'Office  rent,  inspector-instructors" 

'Pay  of  National  Guard  (armory  drill) " 


$2, 000, 000. 00 
3, 440, 763. 20 
3, 077, 700. 00 

»  9, 796, 672. 19 

»  367, 680. 40 

12, 000. 00 

66,  750. 00 

»  1, 615, 000. 00 

50, 000. 00 

10, 000. 00 

50,000.00 

75, 525.  OO 
2, 250. 00 

3,  750. 00 

300, 000. 00 

a  175, 000. 00 

15, 000. 00 

12, 350,  588. 00 


Total 33, 408,  678. 70 

Note. — ^The  above  statement  shows  the  armory  drill  pay  at  the  old  rate.  If  the 
new  rate  of  pay  is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  the  total  amount  required  under  the  sub- 
appropriation  "Pay  of  National  Guard,  armory  drill,"  will  be  $19,442,485,  and  the 
grand  total  under  the  appropriation  "Arming,  equipping,  and  training  the  National 
Guard,  1921"  will  be  $40,500,575.79. 

Total  strength  required  for  National  Guards  based  on  300  men  for  each  Senator  and  Repre- 

sentative  in  Congress. 


Arm  ol service. 


Infantry 

C3avalry : , 

Field  ArtUlery 

Engineers 

Signal 

Sanitary 

Coast  Artillery 

Trains , 

Tank  Corps.... 

Total.... 


Officers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

3,fi22 

91,519 

767 

14,880 

1,532 

30,715 

422 

9,013 

178 

3,310 

221 

3,806 

386 

10,055 

166 

5,312 

128 

1,824 

7,442 

171,334 

Total. 


95,141 

15,647 

32,267 

9,435 

3,48» 

4,(07 

11.341 

5,478 

1,952 


178,776 


Authorisation  for  four  battalions  of  Tank  Corps  included  in  above  figures. 

Appropriation:  "Arming,  Equipping,  and  Training  the  National  Guard, 

1921." 

Subappropnation:  "Purchase  of  animals  for  mounted  units." 

To  provide  for  the  purchase,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
prescribe,  or  horses  conforming  to  the  Regular  Armv  standard  for  the  use  of  Cavalry, 
Field  Artillery,  Engineer  companies.  Signal  and  Sanitary  units  of  National  Guard, 
horses  not  to  exceed  32  for  any  one  battery,  troop,,  or  company,  or  4  for  each  battalion 
or  r^;imental  headquarters. 

1  On  account  of  authorization  for  4  battalions  Tank  Corps. 
>  Additional  item  added  at  hearing. 
•  Amount  increased  at  hearing. 
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The  oiiganizations  included  in  the  strength  biused  on  300  men  for  each  Senator  and 
Representative  in  Congress  are  as  follows: 

Cavalry :  Horses. 

5  regiments 2,080 

27  squadrons 3, 564 

5  headquarter  troops 160 

10  machine  gun  troops 40 

14  troops 448 

Field  Artillery: 

28  regiments 6, 272 

15  battalions 1, 500 

1  headquarters  company 32 

4  batteries 128 

Engineers: 

6  regiments 1, 176 

12  battalions 1, 200 

7  companies .' 224 

Signal: 

8  battalions 800 

18  companies 576 

Sanitary : 

32  field  hospital  companies 1, 024 

31  ambulance  companies 992 

Summary.— 20,216  horses  at  $190  per  horse  equals  $3,841,040. 

Note. — No  allowance  has  been  included  in  the  above  estimate  for  the  units  com- 
prising the  trains  included  in  the  strength  of  169,510  men. 

The  abbve  amount  covers  the  cost  of  the  total  number  of  horses  required  for  the 
National  Guard,  based  on  300  men  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress, 
but  as  it  is  estimated  that  by  June  30, 1920,  the  strength  of  the  National  Guard,  oigan- 
ized,  recognized,  and  equipped,  will  reach  a  strengui  of  approximately  150  men  for 
each  Senator  and  Representative,  it  is  thought  that  $2,000,000  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  horses  to  be  furnished  during  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

Subappropriation:  '' Procurement  of  forage,  bedding,  etc.,  for  animals." 

To  provide  for  the  procurement  of  forage,  bedding,  shoeing,  veterinary  services, 
and  supplies,  for  horses  for  the  organizations  includ^  in  the  strength  based  on  300 
men  per  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress. 

The  allowance  for  one  horse  per  year  is  as  follows: 

10  pounds  oats  per  day— 365  days,  at  $2.56  per  hundred  pounds $91. 250 

14  pounds  hay  per  day — 365  days,  at  $1.25  per  hundred  poimds 63. 875 

100  pounds  straw  per  month — 12  months,  at  $0.40  per  hundred  pounds 4. 800 

0.08  ounce  rock  salt  per  day— 366  days,  at  $0.75  per  hundred  pounds 137 

1  gill  vinegar  per  day— 365  days,  at  $0.30  per  gallon 3. 321 

5  pounds  horseehoes  pef  month — 12  months,  at  $6.02  per  hundred  poimds. . .      3. 612 

}  pound  horseshoe  nails  per  month — 12  months,  at  $0.26  per  pouna 1. 560 

1}  pounds  coal  per  montn — 12  months,  at  $5  per  short  ton 038 

Veterinary  supplies,  40  cents  per  horse  for  three  months 1. 600 

Total 170.193 

The  20,216  horses,  shown  on  Table  (a),  at  $170.20  per  year  for  the  forage,  bedding, 
etc.,  will  require  $3,440,763.20. 

No  allowance  has  been  included  in  the  above  estimate  for  the  units  comprising 
the  trains  included  in  the  strength  of  169,510  men. 

Subappropriation:  ''Compensation  of  help  for  care  of  materiel,  animals,  and  equip- 
ment. '' 

To  provide  for  the  compensation  of  competent  help  for  the  care  of  materiel,  animals, 
and  equipment  thereof,  based  on  the  following  tables,  the  men  to  be  compensated  to 
be  duly  enlisted  men  of  the  organizations,  and  not  to  exceed  five  for  each  battery, 
troop,  or  company,  etc.,  $3,077,700. 
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Allowance  for  horses  per  month  per  organization. 

1  battery  Field  Artillery,  32  horeee $450 

1  troop  of  Cavalry,  32horBee 375 

1  maaiine-gun  troop,  4  horseB 75 


1  Signal  Corps  company,  32  horses 375 

1  Engineer  company,  32  horses 375 

1  ambulance  company,  32  horses 375 


1  Field  Hospital  company,  32  horses 375 

1  headquarters  troop.  Cavalry,  32  horses 375 

1  headquarters  company,  Field  Artillery,  32  horses 375 

I  separate  regimental  headquarters,  Field  ArtiUery,  Cavalry,  Signal,  or  Engi- 
neers, 4  horses 75 

1  separate  battalion  or  squadron  headquarters,  Field  Artillery,  Cavidry,  Si^^, 

or  Engineers,  4  horses 75 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  care  of  horses  for 
the  organizations  enumerated  in  the  preceding  table: 

Cavalry: 

5  regiments — 60  troops,  5  headquarter  troops — 

«6X$375 $24,375 

27  squadrons — 108  troops,  27  squadron  headquarters — 

108X$375 40,500 

27X$75 2.025 

5  headquarters  troops — 

5X$375 1.  »75 

10  machine-gun  troops— 

10X$75 750 

14  troops —  , 

14X$375 5,250 

Field  Artillery: 

28  regiments — 168  batteries,  28  headquarters  companies — 

196X$450 88,200 

15  l>attalions— 45  batteries,  15  battalion  headquarters — 

45X$450 20,250 

15X$75 1.125 

1  headquarters  company — 

1X$375 375 

4  liatteries — 

4X$450 450 

Engineers: 

6  regiments — 36  companies,  (5  regimental  headquarters — 

36  X  $375 13, 500 

6X$75 450 

12  battalions — 36  companies,  12  battalion  headquarters — 

36X$375 13,500 

12X$75 900 

7  companies — 

7  X$375 2, 625 

Signal: 

8  iMttalions — 24  companies,  8  battalion  headquarters — 

24X$375 8,000 

8X$75 600 

6  radio  companies...] 

6  wire  companies ...  18  companies — 

()  outpost  companies] 

18X$375 6, 750 

Sanitary: 

32  Field  Uospital  companies — 

32X$375 12.000 

31  Ambulance  companies — 

31X$375 11,625 

Allowance  for  one  month,  $256,475:  $256,475X12  months -$3,077. 700. 

NoTB. — No  allowance  is  made  for  the  expense  of  compensation  of  help  for  anv 
horses  required  for  the  organizations  comprising  the  trains  included  in  the  strengtn 
of  169,510  men. 
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Siibappropriation:  '^KxpenseB,  camps  of  instruction." 

To  provide  for  the  participation  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  National  Ciuard  in 
eucampments,  maneuvers,  or  other  exercise,  including  outdoor  target  practice  and 
field  and  coast  defense  instruction,  either  independently  or  in  conjunction  with  any 
part  of  the  R^^lar  Army,  and  there  may  be  set  aside  from  the  funds  apportioned  for 
that  purpose  and  allotted  to  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  such 
portion  of  said  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment,  subsistence,  transportation, 
and  other  proper  expense  of  such  portion  of  the  National  Guard  of  said  State,  Terri- 
t;ory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  shall  participate  in  such  encampments,  maneuvers, 
or  other  exercises,  including  outdoor  target  practice  and  field  and  coast  defense 
instruction ;  and  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  such  National  Guard  while  so  eneaged 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay,  subsistence,  and  transportation  as  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  corresponding  grades  of  the  Regular  Army  are  or  hereafter  may  be  entitled  to 
by  law.  To  provide  for  camps  of  instruction  for  the  instruction  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  National  Guard.  Such  camps  shall  be  conducted  by  officers  of  the  Re^lar 
Army  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  purpose,  andmay  be  located  either 
within  or  without  the  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia  to  which  the  members 
of  the  National  Guard  designated  to  attend  s^aid  camps  shall  belong.  Officers  and 
enlisted  men  attending  such  camps  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  and  transportation  and 
enlisted  men  to  subsistence  in  addition  at  the  same  rate  as  for  encampments  or  maneu- 
vers for  field  and  coast  defense  instruction:  Provided^  That  of  this  sum  so  much  thereof 
a;*  may  be  necessary  is  authorized  to  be  expended  for  the  payment  of  transportation 
of  troops  of  the  Regular  Army  in  connection  with  joint  camps  of  instruction  of  the 
National  Guard:  Provided,  That  of  this  sum  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is 
authorized  to  be  expended  for  the  pay,  transportation,  and  subsistence  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  Reserve  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  under  the  law  to  attend  encampments,  maneuvers,  or  other  exercises  of  the 
National  Guard,  $9,796,672.19. 

The  above  amount  is  required  for  a  15-day  encampment,  plus  1  day  travel  to  and  1 
day  returning  to  home  station,  for  the  strength  basea  on  300  men  for  each  Senator  and 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Pav,  officers.  National  Guard $756, 403.  90 

Pay.  enlisted  men,  !Sational  Guard 3, 206, 085.  69 

SubsiBtence,  enlisted  men,  encampments 2, 038, 882.  60 

Transportation,  officers  and  enlisted  men,  encampments 1, 796, 300. 00 

Outdoor  target  practice:  Pay,  transportation,  and  subsistence 1 ,  550, 000. 00 

National  matches:  Pay.  transportation,  and  subsistence 200, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous  expenses:  For  camps  of  instruction  and  outdoor  target 

practice 50, 000. 00 

Tninsportation,  Regular  Army 2, 000. 00 

Total 9,796,672.19 

Authorization  for  four  battalions  of  Tank  Corps  included  in  above  figures. 

Note. — The  items  for  pay  show  the  actual  amount  reouired  for  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men  for  an  encampment  of  15  days,  plus  1  day  traveling  to  the  place  of  encamp- 
ment and  1  day  returning  to  home  station,  a  total  of  17  days.  The  item  of  subsistence 
is  based  on  70  cents  per  day  for  each  enlisted  man  for  17  days.  The  item  of  transpor- 
tation of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Giuird  is  based  on  $10  per  officer 
and  enlisted  man.  no  information  as  to  the  actual  distance  to  be  traveled  or  the  amount 
of  such  travel  being  obtainable.  The  item  of  target  practice  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  is  merely  estimated  in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  transportation  and  pay  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  and  subsistence  for  enlisted  men  for  outdoor  target  practice, 
the  national  matches,  and  for  miscellaneous  expenses  in  the  preparation  of  the  camp, 
etc. 

The  item  of  transportation  of  the  Regular  Army  in  connection  with  the  National 
Guard  encampment  is  also  merely  estimated,  being  based  on  previous  estimates 
submitted  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  by  arm  of  the  service  the  amount  required  for  the 
item  of  pay. 
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Pay  required  for  National  Guard,  based  on  300  men  for  each  Senator  and  Represen- 
tative in  Cbngress,  for  15-day  camp  service,  plus  2  days  travel  to  and  from  camp,  total 
17  days: 


Arm  of  service. 


Ihfuitry. 


Cavalry 

Field  ArtUlery. 
Coast  Artillery. 

Engineers 

Signal 

Solitary 

Trains 

Tank  Corps*.. 


Total. 


Offloen. 


No. 


3,622 
7«7 

1,S52 
386 
422 
178 
221 
166 
128 


7,442 


Amount. 


1376,544.08 
75,638.97 
150. 240. 05 
38, 616. 56 
43.750.16 
17,081.54 
14,610.81 
17,536.75 
12,466.08 


756,403.00 


Enlisted  men 


No. 


.01,510 

14,aS0 

30,715 

10,055 

0,013 

3,310 

3,806 

5,312 

1,824 


171,334 


Amomit. 


11,607,810.86 

277,411.08 

571,856.23 

208,122.81 

174,037.14 

68,000.78 

60,097.06 

106,727.00 

36,111.04 


3,206,085.60 


Total  amount 
required. 


12,074,354.04 

853,05a  05 

731,007.18 

241,730.37 

217,796.30 

85,001.82 

84,617.76 

124,264.65 

48,577.12 


3,061,488.50 


1  On  account  of  authorization  for  4  battalions  of  Tank  Corps. 

AtYiount  required /or  subsistence  for  enlisted  men,  based  on  300  men  for  each  Senator  and 
Representative  m  Congress^  for  15  days  camp^  plus  2  days  travel^  at  10  cents  per  man 
per  day. 

171,3.34  enlisted  men,  at  70  cents $199, 933.  80 
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Authorization  for  4  battalions  of  Tank  Corps  included  in  above  figiu-es. 


2, 038,  882.  60 


TRAN  SPG  RTATION. 


Amount  required  for  transportation  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  National  Guard 
based  on  300  men  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress,  for  15  days  en- 
campment, allowing  $10  for  each  officer  and  enlisted  man. 


8,296  officers,  at  $10 

171,334  enlisted  men,  at  $10. 


$82,  960 
1,  713, 340 


Total 1,796,300 

On  account  of  authorization  for  4  battalions  Tank  Corps. 

Target  practice  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 
[8,168  offloers  and  100,510  enlisted  men.] 

The  estimated  amount  of  $1,800,000  for  the  above  purposes  is  based  on  the  following: 

Outdoor  target  practice: 

Pay $1, 000, 000 

Transportation 500,  OOO 

Subsistence 60,  OOO 

National  match: 

Pav 125,000 

Transportation 50, 000 

Subsistence 25, 000 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  connection  with  camps  of  instruction  and  outdoor 

target  practice 50, 000 


Total 1,800,000 
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Subappropriation:  ''Expensee,  seldcted  officers  and  enlisted  men,  military  service 
schools.  ' 

To  provide  for  the  attendance  of  selected  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National 
Ouara  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  stady  at  any  military  service  school  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  United  States  Military  Academy:  or  to  be  attached  to  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  same  arm,  corps,  or  department  to  which  such  officers  or  enlisted  men 
shall  belong,  for  routine  practical  instruction  at  or  near  an  Army  poet  during  a  period 
of  field  traming  or  other  outdoor  exercises;  and  such  officers  or  enlisted  men  shall 
receive  out  of  any  National  Guard  allotment  of  funds  available  for  the  purpose  the 
same  pay,  allowances,  and  subsistence  to  which  officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Army  would  be  entitled  for  attending  such  school,  college,  or  practical  course  of 
instruction  under  orders  from  proper  military  authority  while  in  actual  attendance 
at  such  school,  college,  or  practical  course  of  instruction,  $367,680.40:  Provided^  That 
in  no  case  shall  the  pay  and  allowances  authorized  exceed  those  of  a  captain. 

Note. — ^This  estimate  is  based  on  100  officers  and  300  enlisted  men  for  six  months 
•each.    (See  table  below.) 

Pay: 

120  first  lieutenants,  at  $166.67  per  month $120, 000. 40 

360  sergeants,  at  $38  per  month 103, 680, 00 

Quarters: 

360  sergeants,  at  $30  per  month 55, 080. 00 

Subsistence: 

360  serjjeants,  at  $1.25  per  day 81, 000. 00 

Transportation  (300  miles  each): 

120  first  lieutenants,  at  7  cents  per  mile 2, 520. 00 

360  sergeants,  at  5  cents  per  znile  (3  cents  for  rail  and  2  cents  for 
Pullman) 5,400.00 

Total 367,680.40 

On  account  of  authorization  for  four  battalions  of  Tank  Corps. 
Subappropriation:  "Pay  and  allowances  of  officers.  National  Guard,  Militia  Bureau.'' 

To  provide  for  pay  and  allowances  of  officers  of  the  National  Guard  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Militia  Bureau  (sec.  81,  act  of  June  3,  1916),  $12,000:  Provided,  That  the  officers 

00  assigned  in  the  Militia  Bureau  as  assistants  to  the  chief  thereof  do  not  exceed  one 
colonel  and  one  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  National  Guard  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
and  any  such  officer  while  so  assigned  shall,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent mav  prescribe,  receive  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 
militia  the  pa^  and  allowances  of  a  Regular  Armv  officer  having  the  same  rank  and 
length  of  service  as  said  National  Guard  office  whose  prior  service  in  the  Organized 
militia  shall  be  coimted  in  ascertaining  his  rights  under  this  proviso. 

Note. — Statement  showing  pay  and  allowances  for  one  year  of  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  on  duty  in  the  Militia  Bureau: 

1  colonel  (10  years'  service) : 

Pay $4,800.00 

Commutation  of  quarters 1, 008. 00 

Heat  and  light 224.  08 

Total $6,032.08 

1  lieutenant  colonel  (10  years'  service): 

Pay 4,200.00 

Commutation  of  quarters 864. 00 

Heat  and  light 200.  45 

Total 5, 264.  45 

Grand  total U,  296.  53 

In  round  figures 12,000.00 

Subappropriation:  "Pay  of  property  and  disbursing  officer  for  the  United  States." 

Estimated  amount  required  for  pay  of  salaries  of  the  property  and  disbursing  officers 
of  the  several  States,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  $66,750. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  required  for  the  property  and  disbursing 
officer  in  each  case,  the  amount  being  based  on  300  officers  and  enlisted  men  for  each 
Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress,  as  provided  by  section  62  of  the  act  of  June 
3,  1916,  and  based  on  the  rates  as  provided  in  paragraph  12,  Circular  No.  7,  Militia 
Bureau,  1916. 
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Pay  of  properly  and  disburnng  officers. 
[Strength  based  on  300  men  for  eaoh  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress.] 


State. 


Alabama 

Aritona 

Arkansas 

(^llfomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Enlisted 
.strength. 


Kansas 

Kentucky. 
1  Louisiana . 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

Now  Mexico. 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island . . 
Houth  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyofming 

Porto  Rico.... 


Total. 


3,320 
1,058 
2,442 
3,951 
1,859 
2,631 

847 
1,523 
1,808 
4,528 

960 
1,049 
8,915 
4,666 
4,462 
3,235 
3,787 
2,996 
2,033 
2,345 
5,916 
4,542 
3,703 
3,154 
5,256 
1,361 
2  258 

657 
1,411 
4,796 

829 
13,785 
3,094 
1,416 
7,539 
3,339 
2,179 
11,761 
1,840 
2,755 
1,427 
3,112 
7,011 
1,160 
1,361 
3,491 
2,138 
2,092 
4,529 

938 
2,224 

169,488 


Commis- 
sioned 
strength. 


200 

45 

103 

192 

77 

116 

26 

63 

68 

201 

33 

11 

496 

246 

260 

176 

186 

167 

74 

111 

291 

234 

182 

140 

275 

56 

118 

32 

68 

233 

39 

634 

155 

60 

338 

158 

122 

589 

72 

126 

59 

156 

384 

57 

56 

117 

98 

84 

237 

45 

102 

8,168 


■  Rate  of 

I    pay  of 

Total    I  property 

strength. ;  and  dis- 

I  bursing 

officers. 


3,520 
1,108 
2,545 
4,143 
1,936 
2,747 

873 
1,586 
1,876 
4,729 

993 
1,060 
9,411 
4,912 
4,722 
3,411 
3,973 
3,163 
2,107 
2,456 
6,207 
4,776 
3,885 
3,294 
5,531 
1,417 
2,376 

689 
1,479 
5,028 

868 
14,419 
3,249 
1,476 
7,877 
3,407 
2,301 
12,350 
1,912 
2^881 
1,486 
3,268 
7,395 
1,217 
1,417 
3,608 
2,236 
2,176 
4,766 

983 
2,326 

177,656 


$1,500 

750 
1,250 
1,500 
1,000 
1,250 

750 
1,000 
1,000 
1,750 

750 

750 
2,500 
1,750 
1,750 
1,250 
1,500 
1,250 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,750 
1,500 
1,250 
2,000 

750 
1,000 

750 

7S0 
1,750 

750 
3,000 
1,2S0 

750 
2,500 
1,290 
1,000 
2,750 
1,000 
1,2S0 

750 
1,250 
2,000 

730 

750 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,750 

750 
1,000 

66,780 
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Subappropriation:  "General  expenses,  equipment  and  instmction,  National  Guard. \ 

For  providing  arms,  ordnance  stores,  quartermaster  stores,  camp  equipage,  and 
all  other  militaiy  supplies  for  issue  to  the  P^ational  Guard;  for  the  promotion  of  rifle 
practice,  including  the  acquisition,  ronstniction,  maintenance*  and  equipment  of 
shooting  galleries  and  suitable  target  ranges;  for  the  hire  of  horses  and  draft  animals 
for  the  use  of  mounted  troops,  batteries,  and  wagons;  for  forage  for  the  same;  and 
for  such  other  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with  lawfully  authorized  encamp- 
ments, maneuvers,  and  field  instruction  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  deem  neces- 
sary; and  for  such  other  expenses  pertaining  to  the  National  Guard  as  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law,  $1,115,000. 

The  above  amount  is  considered  necessary  for  the  following  purposes: 

To  furnish  blank  forms  and  publications  and  armory  equipment,  and 
replacing  arms,   uniforms,   equipment,    equipage,    etc.,    worn   out  in 

service $200, 000 

For  travel  expenses  of  the  property  and  disbursing  officers 10, 000 

For  rental  of  target  ranges 75, 000 

For  purchase  of  target  ranges 75, 000 

For  construction,  development,  and  improvement  on  target  ranges 100, 000 

For  transportation  of  supplies  shipped  within  States 30, 000 

For  travel  expenses  of  surve>'ing  officers 17, 500 

For  hire  of  draft  animals  and  forage  for  same 250, 000 

For  shooting  galleries :^0, 000 

For  markers  and  scorers 125, 000 

For  caretakers  on  rifle  ranges 50, 000 

For  prizes  and  entrance  fees 15, 000 

For  incidental  expenses 50, 000 

For  printing 37, 500 

Unallotted  (miscellaneous  purposes) 50, 000 

Total 1, 115, 000 

For  maintenance  and  repair  of  motor  equipment,  and  tanks,  including 
fuel  and  oil » 500, 000 

ToUl 1.615,000 

Subappropriation:  **Travel  of  Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  making 

ins|jection8. " 

Estimated  amount  required  for  travel  of  Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  for  carrying  out  the  pn^dsions  of  Section  93  of  the  act  of  June  3,  1916,  $60,000. 

it  is  estimated  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  93  of  the  act  referred 
to  above,  during  the  fiscal  year  1921,  based  on  the  strength  of  300  men  for  each  Senator 
and  Representative  in  Congress,  at  least  $50,000  will  be  requiied. 

Subappropriation :  **  Travel  of  Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  changing 
stations. " 

Estimated  amount  required  for  travel  of  Federal  officers  and  noncommi.^ioned 
officers  changing  stations,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  67  of  the  act 
of  June  3,  1916,  $10,000. 

Subappropriation :  "Travel   of    Fetleral   officers  and    uoncommisHioned    officers   on 
visits  of  instruction. " 

Estimated  amount  required  for  travel  of  Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  on  visits  of  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  67  of  the 
act  of  June  3.  1916,  is  $50,000. 

Subappropriation:  "Travel  of  Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned   officers,   con- 
nection with  camps  of  instruction.  *' 

The  estimated  amount  required  under  this  subappropriation  is  $75,525.  Of  this 
amount  $15,000  is  estimated  to  be  required  for  travel  to  and  from  the  encampment. 
The  balance,  $60,525,  is  estimated  to  be  required  for  the  period  covered  by  the  encamp- 
ment (15  days)  at  $5  per  day  (provided  by  Bulletin  No.  36,  War  Department,  1917), 
for  one  inspector-instructor  and  three  sereeant-instructors  for  each  regiment  or  (separate 
battalion  of  infantry,  cavalry,  field  artillery,  engineers,  signal,  sanitary,  and  trains, 

1  Additional  item  added  at  hearing. 
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and  one  inspector-instructor  and  one  sergeant-instructor  for  each  coast  defense  State 
for  each  four  companies.    (See  table  below.) 


Armofserrloe. 

Regiments. 

Battalions. 

Companies. 

Inspector- 
instructors. 

Sergeant- 
instructors. 

Infantry .  .  , 

62 

5 

38 

14 
27 
15 
8 
12 

78 
82 
43 
8 
18 
16 

228 

Cavalry 

96 

Field  Artillery 

129 

Signal 

24 

Engineers 

6 

54 

Sanitary 

63 

48 

Total 

183 

579 

Coast  Artillery: 

New  York 

18 
6 
8 
8 

8 

5 
1 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2. 

4 

Maine 

I 

Massachusetts 

2 

Rhode  Island 

2 

ronnfK»tlmt 

1 

Delaware 

•  •     •  •  «  •  • 

1 

Vlrjr^nfn                      

•      ••••■•«•«• 

1 

Florida 

1 

Washington      

1 

1 

CAlffomla 

2 

Total 

74 

18 

17 

211  inspector-instructorsi  at  16  per  day  for  15  days 815,825 

596  sergeant-instructors,  at  S5  per  day  for  15  days 44,700 

Grand  total 60,625 

Subappropriation:  ''Inspection  of  target  ranges,  etc.'' 

Estimated  amount  reauired  for  travel  of  Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  in  connection  witn  inspections  of  target  ranges,  |2,250. 

Subappropriation:  ''Inspection  of  material,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery,  Signal 
Corps,  and  Tank  Corps." 

Estimated  amount  required  for  the  expenses  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
in  connection  with  inspection  of  material  pertaining  to  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artil- 
lery, and  Signal  Corps,  $3,750. 

Subappropriation:  "Transportation  of  supplies.'' 

Estimated  amount  required  for  the  transportation  of  supplies,  including  transpor- 
tation of  animals  issued  for  the  use  of  cavalry,  field  artillery,  signal  companies,  engi- 
neer companies,  ambulance  companies,  and  other  mounted  units  of  the  National 
Guard,  in  accdrdance  with  section  67  of  the  act  of  June  3,  1916,  $300,000. 

Subappropriation :  ' '  Expenses ,  sergeant-instructors . ' ' 

Estimated  amount  required  for  expenses  of  sergeant-instructors,  in  accordance  with 
section  67  of  the  act  of  June  3,  1916,  $175,000. 
Additional  amount  added  at  hearing. 

Subappropriation :  ' '  Office  rent,  inspector-instructors . ' ' 

Estimated  amount  required  for  office  rent  and  necessary  office  expenses  of  inspector- 
instructors,  providing  that  wherever  practicable  inspectors  will  use  the  State  armories 
for  offices,  in  accordance  with  section  67  of  the  act  of  June  3,  1916,  $15,000. 

Subappropriation:  "P^y  of  the  Army  (armory  drills)." 

The  following  tables  show  the  amounts  required  for  armory  drill  pay  for  one  year 
for  the  National  Guard,  based  on  300  men  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in 
Congress,  and  at  the  old  and  hew  rates  of  pay: 
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Old  rate  of  pay. 
[Act  of  June  3, 1016,  $15  per  month  for  privates.] 


<'>rRnnitatIon. 


Intentry 

Cavalry 

Field  Artillery 
CoASt  Artillery 

Engineers 

Signal 

Sanitary 

Trains 

Tank  Corps  1... 

Total.... 


Officers. 


tl,a03,820 

346,990 

806,6m 

1»,360 

143,240 

65,720 

110,500 

65,700 

37,780 


2,487,760 


Enlisted 
men. 


16,154,945 
872,142 
1,744,740 
618,306 
550,512 
231,351 
238,085 
322,762 
120,132 


9,862,828 


Total. 


66,358,765 
1,119,132 
2,250,420 
746,666 
702,752 
287,074 
340,435 
378,462 
157,802 


12,350,588 


>  On  account  of  authorization  for  four  battalions  of  Tank  Corps. 

New  rale  of  pay. 
[Pay  for  Army,  but  not  for  National  Guard,  130  per  month  for  privates.] 


Organiation. 


Infuitry 

Cavalry 

Field  Artillery 
CoiBt  Artillery 
Engineers . . . . . 

Signal 

Sanitary 

Trains 

Tank  Corps  I... 

Total.... 


Offloets. 


$1,203,820 

246,990 

505,680 

128,350 

143.240 

55,720 

110,500 

65,700 

37,760 


2,487,760 


Enlisted 
men. 


$8,988,386 

1,479,240 

3,027,310 

1,075,431 

921,600 

350,124 

309,528 

542,918 

191,184 


Total. 


$10,192,206 

1,726,230 

3,532,990 

1,203,781 

1,064,840 

414,844 

480,028 

506,613 

228,944 


16,054,725 


10,442,485 


1  On  account  of  authorization  for  four  battalions  of  Tank  Corps. 

Appropriation:     ''Arms,    Uniforms,    Equipment,    etc.,    for    Field    Service, 

National  Guard,  1921." 

Appropriation:  ''Anns,  tmiforms,  equipment,  etc.,  for  Field  Service,  National  Guard, 

To  procure  by  purchase  or  manufacture  and  issue  from  time  to  time  to  the  National 
Guara  upon  requisition  of  the  TOvemors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  or  the 
commanding  general,  National  Giuurd  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  such  number  of  the 
United  States  service  arms  with  all  accessories.  Field  Artillery  and  Coast  Artillery 
material,  En^eer,  Signal,  and  Sanitary  material,  accouterments^  field  uniforms, 
clothing,  equipage,  publications,  and  military  stores  of  all  kinds,  including  public 
animals,  and  a  reserve  supply  of  such  arms,  material,  accouterments,  field  unuorms, 
clothing,  eauipace,  and  militarv  stores  of  all  kinds,  as  are  necessary  to  arm,  uniform, 
and  equip  for  field  service  the  National  Giuird  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia^  $40,000,000. 

The  above  amount  will  be  necessary  for  the  issuing  of  n^w  equipment  for  the 
additional  National  Guard  to  be  organized  during  the  nscal  year  1921  based  on  the 
difference  between  the  200  and  300  representation  in  Congress,  and  for  replacing 
equipment  previously  issued  to  the  National  Guard  organized  during  the  fiscal  year 
1SK20,  based  on  200  representation,  the  equipment  for  wnich  was  maoe  as  a  free  issue 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  11,  1919. 

Appropriation:  ''Field  Artillery  Material,  National  Guard,  1921." 

Appropriation:  "Field  Artillery  material,  National  Guard,  1921:" 

For  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  procuring  Field  Artillery  material  for  the 
National  Guard,  $9,000,000. 

The  following  are  the  Field  Artillery  organizations  for  the  National  Guard,  baaed 
on  300  men  per  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress: 
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Batteries. 

28  r^:iment8 168 

15  battalions 45 

4  batteries 4 

Total 217 

Although  149  batteries  of  the  above  217  were  authorized  to  be  organized  during  the 
fiscal  year  1920,  it  is  thought  that  not  more  than  ll7'  will  be  organized  during  the  year. 

The  estimated  cost  of  a  battery  of  Field  Artillery  is  $90,000.  The  amount  neceasarv* 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921  will  be,  therefore,  100  batteries  times  $90,000,  or  $9,000,000.  ' 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  you,  as  I  have  said  to  the  other  offi- 
cers who  have  appeared  before  us,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee 
to  complete  these  hearings  during  the  coming  week.  I  hope  to  get 
them  tnrough  hj  Wednesday  or  Thursday  and  we  will  supply  you 
with  the  transcripts  the  moment  they  come  into  my  hands,  and  we 
will  ask  that  you  kindly  send  them  back  witliin  24  hours,  so  that  they 
can  be  printed  without  delay. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wilson.  That  will  be  done,  Mr.  Chairman, 

DAMAGE   TO   AND   LOSS   OF   PRIVATE   PROPERTY. 

Gen.  Lord.  May  I  dispose  of  one  item  before  you  adjourn  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certamlv. 

Gen.  Lord.  Page  41:  Claims  for  damages  to  and  loss  of  private 
property.  We  have  been  getting  $40,000  for  that.  The  estimate 
submitted  was  $110,000.  1  have  nad  someone  go  into  the  auditor's 
office  where  those  claims  are  settled,  and  nobody  can  foretell  very 
much  what  those  claims  will  amount  to,  and  we  have  reduced  that 
$110,000  to  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  amount  as  last  year  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  same  amount,  because  it  is  a  guess  anyhow,  and 
if  in  December  next  we  need  any  more  money  we  can  call  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  expect  to  have  Ordnance  Monday  morning  ? 

The  Chairman.  Monday  morning,  yes;  and  Monday  afternoon  will 
it  be  possible  to  have  the  Quartermaster  General  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Or  the  Signal  Corps.  I  will  give  the  Quartermaster 
General  all  the  time  possible,  because  this  is  a  hurry-up  call  and  it  is 
pretty  difficult  to  give  much  of  an  estimate  in  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  on  page  41,  the  Walter  Reed  medical 
center,  of  course  Col.  Wolf  forgot  to  take  that  up. 

Gen.  Lord.  Gen.  Marshall  appears  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

TANK   CORPS. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  Gen.  Rockenbach  is  here  from  Camp 
Meade,  and  will  be  obliged  to  return  this  afternoon,  tf  possible.  He 
has  two  short  items,  on  page  60,  if  you  will  allow  him  to  make  his 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you.  General. 

Gen.  Lord.  Gen.  Rockenbach  is  the  head  of  the  Tank  Corps* 
activity. 

The  Chairman    We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  General 
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STATEMENT  OF  COL.  S.  D.  BOCKElfBACH,  CHIEF,  TASK  COSPS. 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Well,  I  have  submitted  this  estimate,  and 
itemized  it  there,  and  explained  the  purpose,  and  I  will  describe  what 
we  are  carrying  on,  if  you  deem  that  necessary.  With  this  amount, 
$79,000,  we  are  carrying  on  five  offices,  one  oi  which,  the  adjutant's 
office,  still  has  a  record  of  15,000  men.  In  addition  to  the  brief  data 
that  is  in  The  Adjutant  GeneraFs  Office,  we  handle  something  like 
300  applications,  or  10  letters  a  month,  from  parents,  etc.  Tlien  the 
next  office  is  what  we  call  the  equipment  office,  which  carries  on  oiu* 
equipment  business  and  keeps  in  intimate  touch  with  the  Ordnance 
Department,  the  Signal  Corps,  and  other  supply  departments,  telling 
them  what  we  want. 

I  might  say,  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  their  work,  that  some  six 
months  ago  we  were  using  a  trailer  to  carry  the  small  tank  with. 
Now,  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  that  department  we  replaced  that 
trailer  by  tw^o  very  heavy  springs  on  a  5-ton  truck.  The  spring 
cost  us  $10,  and  the  trailers  were  costing  us  an  average  of  $500. 

In  addition,  the  guns  on  the  machines  nave  all  been  revolutionized. 

Then  the  second  office,  the  Intelligence  Office,  keeps  in  touch  with 
all  foreign  improvements,  through  our  intelligence  department  of 
the  War  Department,  tries  to  keep  up  to  date,  and  keeps  the  map 
room  going  producing  maps  for  any  probably  country  that  we  might 
want  to  use  tanks  on. 

The  fourth  of  those  headquarters  offices  is  the  one  that  is  con- 
nected distinctly  with  training.  We  are  so  very  small  that  when 
we  came  back,  of  course,  we  Tost  practically  all  of  our  men.  The 
Tank  Corps  had  originally  ^something  like  a  tenth  of  1  per  cent  which 
had  come  from  the  Regular  Army.  The  men  had  been  improved  by 
training  with  the  gas  engine  and  tractor  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
lost  pretty  nearly  all  of  uiose  men.     I  think  I  lost  nearly  350. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  I  mean  we  are  absolutely  new  now. 

The  Chairman.  Did  those  men  get  discharged  from  the  Army, 
and  then  find  more  remunerative  employment  in  private  concerns? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  They  got  out,  and  we  never  had  a  case  where 
a  man  did  not  double  his  pay.  In  fact,  one  of  the  men  the  other 
day  brought  me  over  a  letter  from  a  commercial  firm  which  said  that 
it  did  not  care  what  his  pay  was  in  the  Army;  it  would  give  him 
three  times  as  much.  As  a  result  of  that,  we  have  got  to  get  a  good 
deal  of  assistance.  I  have  just  made  provision,  and  to-morrow  will 
send  two  organizations  of  300  men  to  Cainp  Benning.  The  First 
Division  has  asked  me  for  two  companies.  Well,  I  have  attempted 
to  supply  each  division  with  a  battalion  of  tanks  per  month.  Sending 
these  men  out  as  sdon  as  they  get  trained,  leaves  my  training  force 
in  the  school  practically  all  gone. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  men  do  vou  contemplate  training 
in  the  next  fiscal  year?  J'  .  I  « 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  A  thousand.  We  will  have  to  run  through  a 
thousand  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  organized  divisions. 
Shall  I  read  the  items  that  I  put  in  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  kindly  will. 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  One  chiei  clerk,  at  $1,800  per  year.  I  might 
say  that  that  clerk  is  not  only  at  the  headquarters  of  tne  Tank  Corps, 
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but  he  is  chief  clerk  of  the  school.  There  are  eight  clerks  for  the  four 
offices  that  I  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the  tour  senior  instructors 
in  the  school. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  further,  I  think  you  know  that  this 
committee  does  not  furnish  clerks,  messengers,  etc.,  for  any  of  the 
oi^anizations  of  the  Army  other  than  th«  (jeneral  Staff  Corps.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  makes  allw^ances  for  clerical  forces  in 
the  other  departments. 

Gen.  Lord.  May  I  just  elaborate  that  a  little? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  appropriation  committee  provides  only  for  the 
clerical  force  in  the  executive  department  in  Washington.  The 
clerical  force  outside  of  the  executive  departments  in  Washington  for 
the  Army  is  carried  in  the  Army  appropriation  act,  this  act. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  those  are  the  clerks  that  are  provided  for  the 
various  organizations  away  from  Washington. 

Gen.  Lord.  Away  from  here.  Each  has  a  specific  appropriation — 
Ordnance,  Quartermaster,  and  so  on.  Your  headquarters.  Gen. 
Rockenbach,  are  at  Camp  Meade  ? 

Col.  Rockenbach.  My  headquarters  are  at  Camp  Meade,  under 
direct  control  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  special  service  school, 
which  comes  under  the  Chief  of  the  Tank  Corps,  is  also  controlled  from 
Washington. 

With  the  stenographers,  typists,  and  messenger,  it  amounts  to  a 
total  of  $32,700. 

Twenty-five  mechanics  at  $1,620  each  per  year.  I  will  say  that 
a  tank  requires  200  hours,  or  practicajly  one  month  a  year  of  repairing, 
and  in  shipping  men  out  making  examinations  it  leaves  us  absolutehr 
stripped  here  of  mechanics.  I  hope  eventually  to  get  rid  of  all 
civilian  mechanics,  but  I  can  not  do  it  in  the  next  vear. 

Four  checkers,  who  are  engaged  on  the  care  of  the  property. 

That  makes  a  total  of  $45,000,  and  a  grand  total  of  $79,000. 

The  Military  Establishment,  miscellaneous — incidental  expenses. 
Tank  Corps  scnools,  is  $5,000,  which  we  have  just  started,  and  which 
we  have  made  a  very  low  estimate  on.  We  need  very  badly  a  civilian 
instructor  on  the  gas  engine.  The  instructors  I  have  had  on  the 
gas  engine  we  have  to  cnange  once  a  month.  He  belongs  to  an 
organization.  In  other  words,  I  have  developed  my  school  training 
force  by  bringing  in  captains  and  lieutenants  from  the  companies, 
and  they  are  going  to  leave  us,  and  I  have  got  to  make  some  change 
so  that  1  can  nave  an  expert  on  the  gas  engme  who  is  permanent. 

The  next  item  is  for  purchase  of  special  apparatus  and  materials 
for  instruction  of  enlisted  specialists  (bench  and  lathe  hands,  radio 
experts,  oxy-acetylene  welders,  photographers,  gas-engine  mechan- 
ics, electricians,  etc.),  $500. 

For  purchase  of  special  instruments  and  employinent  of  temporary 
technical  services  in  department  of  tank  engineering,  $1,500. 

For  purchase  and  of  finding  of  professional  books,  treating  on 
military  and  technical  subjects,  for  use  of  students  and  for  the 
Tank  Corps  school  library,  $500. 

For  purchase  of  unforeseen  small  items  and  the  small  expenses  in 
connection  with  proper  operation  of  the  Tank  Corps  schools,  $500, 
making  a  total  ot  the  $79,000  above  stated. 
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Now,  I  would  like  to  say  there  that  while  I  do  not  attempt  but 
one  thing  at  a  time,  up  to  the  present  time,  I  think  for  the  next  year 
I  will  be  fully  occupied  in  attempting  to  get  the  nucleus  of  a  Tank 
Corps  which  you  may  make  a  start  with  in  time  of  war.  At  the 
same  time,  the  result  of  this  is  absolutely  vocational.  An  inspector 
came  up  and  reported  that  there  was  not  a  man  there  who  was 
getting  as  good  vocational  training  as  could  be  given  anywhere. 
We  lose  these  men  very  rapidly.  As  you  gentlemen  know,  a  great 
many  of  them  appeal  to  you  as  having  dependent  relatives.  When 
we  have  given  a  man  more  than  six  months  training,  if  he  is  very 
bright,  he  will  develop  dependent  relatives,  and  we  will  lose  him. 
For  instance,  I  have  two  expert  radio  operators.  There  is  a  great 
demand  in  the  United  States  for  radio  operators.  Neither  one  of 
them  has  been  in  but  six  months,  and  now  both  of  them  have  de- 
veloped dependent  relatives.  I  will  get  a  letter  from  you  or  the  War 
Department,  and  so  I  will  lose  my  radiator  operators. 

The  Chairman.  They  probably  have  been  offered  a  very  much 
larger  salary  than  they  could  possibly  earn  while  they  are  in  the 
Army. 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  One  of  them  we  recently  made  a  sergeant. 
Thev  are  on  a  private  and  sergeant's  pay. 

Understanding  the  situation,  we  cut  that  down  to  the  minimum 
on  which  we  can  operate  the  school,  which  proposes  to  turn  out  a 
thousand  men  in  the  next  year.  I  do  not  mean  thw  will  be  pro- 
fessors, or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  they  will  be  efficient  men  for 
the  Tank  Corps,  and  they  will  also  be  men  who  have  doubled  their 
w^e-eaming  capacity. 

1  have  frequently  asked,  as  Mr.  Kahn  knows,  that  the  committee 
go  out  and  take  a  look  at  us.  We  are  absolutely  a  mechanical 
department,  simply  running  engines. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  try  to  get  out  there  before  long,  General. 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  I  would like  very  much  to  have  you  there.  It  is 
hard  to  visualize  this  in  the  short  description  I  can  give  you 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  data  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Supporting  data  for  following  items  entering  into  estimate  of  appropriations  pertaining 

to  Army  billy  fiscal  yea;r  1921. 

(a)  Military  EstabliBhment,  Miscellaneous — Tank  Service $79, 000 

1  chief  clerk,  $1,800  per  annum 1, 800 

8  clerks,  class  2,  $1,400  each  per  annum 11, 200 

9  stenographera,  $1,500  each  per  annum 13, 500 

6  typists,  $1,296  each  per  annum 6, 480 

1  messenger,  $720  per  annum 720 

Total 33,700 

Wages:  ===== 

25  mechanics,  $1,620  each  per  annum 40, 500 

4  checkers,  $1,200  each  per  annum 4, 800 

Total 45,300 

Grand  total 79,000 

The  above  amount  is  necessary  for  payment  of  civilian  employees  to  assist  in  hand- 
ling clerical  work  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Tank  Corps,  the  various  Tank  Corps 
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organization  headqiiarterB,  and  Tank  Corps  schools,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 

sary  mechanics  to  assist  in  repairing  and  preserving  tanks  in  the  Imnds  of  Tank  Carps 

units. 

(6)  Military  Establishment,  miscellaneous,  incidental  expenses,  Tank  Corps 
schools $6, 000 

Services  of  expert  civilian  instructor  on  gas  engines 2, 000 

For  purchase  of  special  apparatus  and  materials  for  instruction  of  enlisted 
specialists  (bench  and  lathe  hands,  radio  experts,  oxyacetylene  welders, 
photographers,  gas  en^ne  mechanics,  electricians,  etc.) 500 

For  purchaise  of  special  instruments  and  employment  of  temporary  technical 
services  in  Department  of  Tank  Eng[ineenng. ..'. 1, 500 

For  purchase  and  binding  of  professional  books  treating  on  military  and 
tecnnical  subjects,  for  use  of  students  and  for  Tank  Corns  school  library 500 

For  purchase  of  unforeseen  small  items,  and  the  small  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  proper  operation  of  the  Tank  Corps  schools 500 

Total 5,000 

The  above  amount  covers  the  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  the  Tank  Corps  schools,  for  specialized  training  of  the  commissioned  and  enlisted 
personnel. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Tank  Corps  schools  are  undergoing  organization,  and 
the  various  lines  of  work  are  not  yet  definitely  settled  in  many  respects,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  more  definite  details  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  $5,000  is  needea. 

NoTB. — The  above  mentioned  estimates  appear  on  page  389,  Document  411,  House 
of  Representatives,  '^  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Tmsury,  transmitting  eetimateB 
of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,'* 
under  the  heading,  ** Military  Establishment,  Miscellaneous." 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  did  the  use  of  tanks  in  the  war  with 
Germany  demonstrate  that  they  are  really  a  miUtary  arm  of  some 
value  ? 

Col.  RocKENBAGH.  I  think  on  the  5th  day  of  November  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  War  in  the  Reichstag  stated  that  Germany  was 
greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  aUies  in  armament  equipment,  except 
tanks,  and  that  the  recent  disasters  had  been  shown  to  be  attributable 
to  tanks,  and  that  he  would  supply  that  deficiency  in  the  German 
army  in  a  short  time. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1918,  Ludendorf,  as  quoted  from  his  own 
book,  directed  the  retreat  of  the  whole  German  army  to  land  in  front 
of  which  there  were  canals,  so  that  they  would  have  protection  from 
the  tanks. 

On  the  26th  of  September  our  infantry  was  held  up  both  at  Cheppy 
and  Montfaucon.  The  orders  for  tanks  did  not  require  them  to 
fight  until  the  27th.  The  infantry  had  not  gone  far  until  we  pushed 
ahead  into  the  fight,  and  the  tank  brigade  commander  got  a  distin- 
guished service  cross  for  taking  Bois  de  Cuisy,  and  although  they 
were  short  of  men,  they  lead  the  attack  on  Cheppy. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  military 
men  as  to  their  value,  is  there  not.  General? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army  that  had  any  experience,  that  does  not  believe  in  tanks. 
The  whole  question  is  as  to  tne  organization  and  the  location  of  the 
tanks. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  had  a  conversation  some  time  ago  with  one  of 
our  officers,  who  got  shot  to  pieces,  that  is  pretty  well  shot  to  pieces, 
in  one  of  the  tanks  over  there,  and  he  was  rather  discrediting  the 
value  of  the  tank  as  an  arm,  and  the  reasons  he  gave  were  about  as 
follows,  that,  in  the  first  place,  they  disclose  to  the  enemy  where  your 
infantry  is,  and  if  you  are  moving  forward,  you  can  not  hide  them ; 
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they  are  out  in  the  open,  and  they  become  the  subject  of  direct  fire, 
but  without  them  the  infantry,  under  many  cirscumtances,  can 
move  forward  without  being  detected,  or,  at  least,  becoming  the 
subject  of  direct  fire  from  the  enemy's  artillery.  That  was  about  the 
way  he  put  it. 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  I  think  the  two  illustrations  I  have  given  you 
there  show  that  the  infantry  got  held  up  by  the  machine  gun  fire, 
and  it  is  my  beUef  that  in  the  future  the  infantry  conmiander  who 
leads  an  attack  on  machine  guns  without  tanks,  if  the  tanks  are  avail- 
able, is  pretty  apt  to  be  tried  for  miurder. 

Another  thing,  we  had  very  Uttle  training  with  the  infantry.  I 
have  several  tanks  that  have  been  hit  2,000  times  by  rifle  bullets 
and  shrapnel  fragments,  and  when  you  consider  that  a  tank  takes 
that  number  of  bullets  and  fragments  away  from  the  Infantry,  if  it 
did  not  do  anything  else,  it  would  be  accomplishing  a  valuable 
work. 

I  woiild  also  Uke  to  say  that  as  our  tanks  were  disabled  we  took 
up  tanks  in  good  condition  at  night,  and  shipped  back  the  disabled 
ones.  At  Vareunes  there  were  something  hke  100  tanks.  Some  of 
those  tanks  we  found  were  so  badly  demolished  that  we  coiild  not 
repair  them  in  the  field,  and  I  ordered  them  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
shop.  Gen.  Pershine  heard  of  that  and  sent  word  to  me  that  I 
would  not  be  allowed  to  move  a  single  tank  back  on  the  road,  be- 
cause the  demoralizing  effect  of  seeing  tanks  moved  back  would  be 
too  great. 

I  went  to  Paris  after  the  fight  of  the  10th  of  October,  after  that 
drive,  and  attempted  to  eet  taxicabs  and  put  tin  covers  on  them, 
the  Boche  were  so  demoralized  by  the  tank.  We  ran  in  any  camou- 
flage machine  that  we  could  get  that  looked  Uke  a  tank. 

I  have  never  heard  anv  member  of  the  General  Staff,  or  any  general 
oflBcer  who  had  been  abroad.  Question  the  use  of  the  value  of  the 
tank.  It  is  a  new  service,  and  we  do  not  know  where  is  the  best 
place  for  it.  That  has  been  the  only  question  that  has  come  up 
since  I  returned. 

The  Chairman.  General,  have  you  been  able  to  learn  anything 
about  the  reorganization  of  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  how  they  feel 
toward  the  tank  service '? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  I  have  in  regard  to  the  French  and  the  British. 
The  British  are  conunitted  to  the  use  of  heavies  and  the  lights. 
The  light  tank  there  was  closely  connected  with  the  infantry,  and 
will  be  placed  with  the  infantry,  that  is  like  each  division  having  a 
regiment  of  cavalry.  There  will  be  a  battalion  of  50  tanks  per 
infantry  division  assigned  to  become  an  organic  part  of  that  division. 
The  headquarters  schools  and  the  departments  such  as  I  am  carrying 
on  are  directly  under  the  General  Staff.  The  French  have  the  same 
system. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  The  Italians  are  also  reorganizing  their  army. 
Have  you  anything  to  indicate  what  their  attitude  is  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  They  had  no  tanks  during  the  war,  and  I  think 
that  they  will  adopt  whatever  system  the  French  adopt.  I  would 
Uke  to  say  on  that,  though,  that  we  will  within  the  next  month  revo- 
lutionize it.  We  have  a  machine  in  production  now  that  will  travel 
at  tiie  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour  across  country  and  20  miles  on  the 
road. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  that  to  go  in  the  hearing,  or  is  that 
information  that  you  are  willing  for  the  other  countries  to  know  t 

Col.  RoGKENBACH.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  an^  difference  now, 
because,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  the  foreign  countries  seem  to  know 
a  little  more  abmit  it  than  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  the  information  anyhow,  do  they  not? 

Col.  RocKBNBACH.   I  cs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Marshall,  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  your 
matter. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  appropriation 
for  barracks  and  quarters  and  the  construction  of  quarters  for  the 
General  Staff  College,  Gen.  McAndrew  is  present,  and  I  would  like 
him  to  nresent  the  facts  to  the  committee  with  reference  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you,  Gen.  McAndrew. 

CONSTRUCTION,   GENERAL   STAFF  COLLEGE. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  QEV.  JAMES  W.  McAHDEEW,  PBESIDEVT 

OEHEEAL  STAFF  COLLEGE. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  our  experience  with  the  General 
Staff  College  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  house  as 
soon  as  possible  all  the  officers  who  are  on  duty  at  the  General  Staff 
College,  whether  as  instructors  or  in  the  student  personnel.  In  the 
first  place,  of  course,  we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  officers  to  get 
quarters  in  the  city  of  Washington,  especially  within  their  commu- 
tation, but  apart  from  that,  I  think  it  seriously  militates  against  the 
efficiency  of  the  General  Staff  College  to  have  officers  residing  any- 
where within  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  suburbs  of  Washington. 

To  give  an  instance  of  that,  when  we  started  the  course  the  first 
of  last  September,  I  fixed  the  hour  of  assembly  of  the  college  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  soon  found  that  in  order  to  get  there  at 
9  some  of  the  officers  who  were  living  away  out  at  Chevy  Chase  or 
some  distance  out,  had  to  leave  their  apartment  houses,  or  hotels, 
or  homes  as  early  as  half  past  seven,  and  even  earlier  in  some  instances, 
in  order  to  get  down  there  by  9  o'clock.  We  found  out  that  a  nimi- 
ber  of  them  could  not  get  breakfast  where  they  were  living  at  that 
early  hour,  and  they  were  turning  up  at  the  college  without  any 
breakfast.  We  then  had  to  place  the  hour  of  assembly  at  half  past 
nine.  We  found  out  that  there  were  some  officers  of  low  rank  down 
there,  captains  and  majors,  and,  by  the  way,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  none  of  our  officers  are 
holding  increased  rank.  They  were  all  demoted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  course  back  to  their  regular  rank.  That  left  us  officers  with  as 
low  rank  as  captain.  We  found  out  that  it  was  absolutely  impossi- 
ble in  some  instances  for  those  men,  especially  if  they  had  families, 
to  get  any  quarters  in  town,  so  we  toolc  three  old  buildings  within 
the  inclosure  of  Washington  Barracks,  permanent  buildings,  however, 
and  converted  them  into  officers'  quarters.  In  those  buildings  we 
are  now  housing  22  officers.  Of  course,  that  relieved  the  problem 
somewhat,  but  aid  not  offer  a  complete  solution  of  it. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  securing  accommodations 
in  the  city  is  this,  that  the  leasing  is  usually  by  the  year.    From  the 
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1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  October.  Our  course  begins  the  1st  of 
September,  and  ends  in  June,  so  that  an  officer  coming  there  on  the 
1st  of  September  is  put  about  before  he  can  lease  an  apartment  on 
the  1st  of  October,  and  if  he  does  lease  it  on  the  1st  of  October,  he 
has  to  carry  it  over  for  a  full  year. 

If  we  could  have  all  the  officers  housed  down  at  Washington  Bar- 
racks, we  can  extend  the  capacity  of  the  General  Staff  College  to 
approximately  100  student  officers,  and  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  can 
get  much  better  work  done.  We  have  now  all  told,  124  officers  on 
duty  connected  with  the  college  and  the  post.  Of  that  number, 
however,  we  have  only  about  43  noused  within  Washington  Barracks. 

Of  course,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  may  know,  prac- 
tically all  the  permanent  buildings  in  the  north  end  of  Washington 
Barracte,  the  barracks  buildings  and  storehouses,  all  such  permanent 
buildings,  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  for 
the  purpose  of  storing  and  working  over  the  draft  records. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  dump  those  in  the 
river  and  fix  up  some  of  those  buildings  for  these  officers  I 

Gen.  McAndrew.  If  we  could  get  those  buildings  I  believe  the 
solution  would  be  to  change  a  number  of  them  into  proper  quarters 
for  officers,  but  at  the  present  time,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  use 
those  buildings.  They  are  chock-a-block  with  draft  records,  every 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  could  take  a  company  of  enlisted  men  down 
there  and  an  Army  truck  and  soon  get  them  out. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  In  regard  to  that  matter,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  draft  records  now  occupy  practically  every  permanent 
building,  we  are  using  a  number  of  temporarv  buildings  that  were 
put  up  diu'ing  the  war  time,  and,  of  course,  they  are  o?  ffimsv  con- 
struction and  ought  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  because  they  are  a  clanger 
in  the  way  of  fire  and  will  need  constant  repair,  but  we  have  to  use 
them  because  we  have  two  detachments  of  enlisted  men  connected 
with  the  college,  one  white  and  one  colored,  and  also  a  Quarter- 
master Corps  detachment  that  wo  must  house  down  there.  We 
have  our  services,  the  Quartermaster,  Commissary,  Engineers,  and 
so  on,  and  those  are  mostly  in  temporary  buildings.  Our  clothing 
department,  for  instance,  is  in  a  temporary  building.  All  the  other 
buildings  were  converted  into  buildings  for  the  workmg  over  of  the 
draft  records.     That  is  the  position  now. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  General,  if  we  would  ship  those  draft  records 
back  to  the  various  States,  or  consign  them  to  some  building  that  is 
not  of  very  much  importance,  and  dismiss  the  500  clerks  or  more 
that  are  engaged  in  working  on  those  draft  records,  we  could  build 
quarters  for  all  these  officers  down  there  and  then  be  something 
anead,  could  we  not  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Well,  possibly  money  might  be  saved  in  that 
way.  I  really  could  not  say  that,  because  all  those  buildings  would 
need  complete  remodeling  to  fit  them  for  officers'  quarters.  We 
would  in  any  case  have  to  retain  a  number  of  the  large  barracks 
buildings  for  our  detachments  of  enlisted  men. 

In  regard  to  the  records,  I  believe  the  idea  is  just  as  soon  as  they 
are  worked  over  that  they  will  be  shipped  away  somewhere,  but 
whether  that  is  going  to  take  a  year  or  thjree  years  I,  of  course, 
can  not  tell.    We  are  hoping  to  get  those  records  out  of  there  and 
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return  the  permanent  buildings  to  the  college  as  soon  as  possible. 
Then,  of  course,  we  can  get  rid  of  that  mass  of  temporary  construc- 
tion, which  is  undesirable  from  so  many  points  of  view. 

But,  getting  back  to  the  other  subject,  I  think  it  is  highly  desir- 

•  able  that  we  plan  to  eventually  put  all  the  officers  who  are  on  duty 

at  the  General  Staff  College  in  quarters  down  at  Washington  Barracks. 

Mr.  Greene.  Besides  the  economic  demand,  is  there  not  a  positive 
school  benefit  to  be'  had  by  having  these  men,  as  it  were,  in  the 
garrison,  where  they  are  susceptible  to  quick  call  for  assembly  for 
some  school  purpose  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Decidedly  so,  Mr.  Greene,  and  also  the  fact  that 
all  of  them  can  associate  together  and  talk  over  their  work  together, 
which  is  the  biggest  help  in  the  world,  just  the  same  as  it  is  m  any 
other  university  or  college,  and  the  same  as  it  is  at  West  Point.  At 
Leavenworth  we  house  everybody  right  in  the  post,  all  the  officers 
who  are  there,  both  of  the  ^hool  of  the  Line  and  the  General  Staff 
School.  I  consider  it  of  the  highest  value  to  have  the  officers  all 
together  there. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  to  keep  in  the  school  atmosphere  constantly  t 

Gen.  McAndrew.  All  the  time.  Then,  too,  you  know  that  where 
an  officer  has  the  problem  of  the  outside  care  of  nis  family  to  contend 
with,  where  he  has  the  problem  of  housing  it  before  him  continually, 
where  he  may  not  know  where  he  can  get  a  house,  or  whether  his 
family  will  be  out  of  quarters,  all  that  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  his 
efficiency  as  a  student  officer.  I  can  say  that  we  are  exacting  from 
them  the  very  highest  class  of  work  down  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  coiurse.  General,  you  intend  to  make  that  one 
of  the  requirements,  that  a  student  officer  shall  be  compelled  to  live 
in  these  quarters  ? 

Gen.  M!cAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Otherwise  we  might  get  in  the  difficulty  of  some 
of  them  not  wanting  to  live  down  there.  That  is  not  the  most 
desirable  location,  is  it,  lor  dwellings  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  When  you  get  right  inside  of  the  barracks,  it  is. 
I  think  it  is  highly  desirable;  I  think  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Of  course  in  order  to  get  to 
Washington  Barracks  you  have  to  go  through  a  very  undesirable  part 
of  Washington,  but  once  inside  of  the  barrack  wall  we  have  a  very 
pleasant  place,  where  anybody  would  want  to  live.  We  could  make 
and  would  make  that  requirement,  that  every  officer  ordered  to  duty 
at  the  General  Staff  College  would  have  to  live  down  at  Washington 
Barracks,  and  then  when  Quarters  were  vacant  at  any  time  officers 
on  duty  right  here  in  Wasnington,  instead  of  taking  their  commu- 
tation, mi^t  get  quarters  down  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  it  is  true  that  the  average  Army  officer  is 
dependent  upon  his  pay  as  an  officer,  but  you  do  nave  some  officers 
who,  fortunately  for  them,  are  well  to  do  financially,  and  they  can 
live  in  any  part  of  the  city  they  may  desire,  but  it  would  be  a  very 
disturbing  tiling,  it  seems  to  me,  if  they  were  permitted  to  .do  so. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  We  would  not  permit  them.  We  would  not 
give  them  the  option  to  live  outside  or  down  there,  if  we  had  the 
quarters.  We  would  make  them  live  there.  Of  course,  this  year 
when  quarters  were  converted  for  the  use  of  officers,  we  found  no 
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difficulty  whatever  in  getting  people  to  take  them.     In  fact,  it  was 

{'ust  the  other  way.  We  did  not  allow  them  to  go  according  to  rank, 
lowever.  We  gave  them  to  officers  who  on  account  of  their  low 
rank  received  the  least  in  the  wav  of  commutation.  These  officers 
who  were  married,  some  of  them  with  two  or  three  children,  really 
needed  a  place  to  live.  Those  were  the  officers  whom  we  put  into 
buildings  that  were  converted.  Of  course,  in  some  of  those  build- 
ings we  were  not  able  to  put  messing  facilities,  which  made  it  a  little 
inconvenient.  We  have  a  mess  in  the  officers'  club,  and  we  take  care 
of  them  in  that  way,  but  it  makes  it  a  little  more  expensive  than  it 
would  if  we  had  a  building  where  they  could  have  their  own  mess. 
TheCHAiRMAN.  Wewill  adjourn  until  half  past  10  Monday  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m,,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Mar.  29,  1920.) 


SUBCOBfMnTEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MlLtTARY  AfFAIRS, 

House  of  Representathtes, 

Monday,  March  29,  1920. 

The  subconmiittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Jtdius  Kahn 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  (jeneral,  I  presume  the  first  matter  you  want  to 
take  up  this  morning  will  be  the  item  concerning  the  construction  and 
repair  of  hospitals. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  item  is  on  page  38  of  the  tentative  draft  of 
the  bill.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  upon  the 
subiect. 

(ren.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  to  you  a  while  ago,  I 
asked  Gen.  Ireland  to  come  before  the  committee  this  morning  and 
give  you  a  statement  with  respect  to  the  hospitals,  before  I  proceed 
with  the  details  of  the  estimates  for  the  Construction  Division.  Gen. 
Ireland  will  make  a  statement  to  the  committee  in  regard  to  the 
Walter  Reed  General  HospitiU  and  also  in  regard  to  the  Letterman 
General  Hospital  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Ireland,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT   CONSTRUCTION. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  M.  W.  IBELAlfD,  SUBGEON  GENEBAL. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Mr.  Chairman,  Gen.  Marshall  has  asked  me  to  make 
a  statement  this  morning  with  reference  to  the  Letterman  General 
Hospital  at  San  Francisco  and  the  new  construction  at  the  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  and  I  will  speak  to  you  first  about  the  Letter- 
man  General  Hospital. 

The  Letterman  General  Hospital,  situated  at  the  Presidio  in  San 
Francisco,  was  constructed  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
when  we  sent  troops  to  Honolulu  and  to  the  PhiUppines.  It  is  a 
general  hospital  buut  on  the  paviUon  plan,  and  is  constructed  of  red 
wood.  The  construction  of  red  wood  nas  probably  saved  the  biiild- 
ing  from  destruction  by  fire  on  several  occasions.  Those  buildings 
are  now  getting  old,  and  it  has  been  the  poUcy  of  the  Surgeon  Generars 
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office  for  several  years  to  replace  these  temporary  buildings,  which  are 
now  more  than  20  years  old,  with  concrete  structures,  and  they  placed 
these  concrete  buildings,  which  have  been  allowed  from  time  to  time, 
so  as  to  obstruct  any  nre  that  might  start  in  the  other  buildings,  and 
all  new  construction  out  there  is  made  of  concrete. 

There  is  an  item  in  the  bill  this  year  for  $94,900  which  we  wish  to 
use  in  constructing  two  wards;  that  is,  we  are  going  to  replace  two 
of  the  frame  buildings  there  with  concrete  structures.  This  is  made 
necessary  by  the  age  of  the  present  buildings  and  by  the  desire  to 
protect  the  other  buildinprs  from  fire.  It  is  the  ultimate  desire  of 
the  Surgeon  Generars  Office  to  have  the  entire  hospital  out  tliere 
constructed  of  concrete  for  the  protection  of  the  patients. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  have  you  there  now  ?  I  think 
Col.  Wolfe  told  the  committee  the  other  day  that  you  have  something 
like  700  out  there. 

Gen.  Ireland.  The  last  report  we  have  from  the  Letterman  Hos- 
pital shows  928.  We  have  averaged  between  1,200  and  2,000  pa- 
tients at  the  Letterman  Hospital,  and  we  think  we  are  going  to  have 
an  average  of  between  700  and  900  patients  at  this  hospital  from 
now  on.  We  are  getting  down  to  the  peace-time  allotment  for  this 
hospital.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  understand  that  the  Letter- 
man  General  Hospital  is  the  principal  hospital  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  all  of  the  difficult  and  obscure  cases  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country  are  sent  for  final  definitive  treatment.  That  is  where  we 
send  all  of  our  difficult  surgical  cases  and  our  psychiatric  cases,  and 
all  of  the  obscure  cases  for  final  observation  and  treatment.  It  is 
the  hospital  in  the  West  where  the  officers  are  sent  for  observation 
and  treatment  almost  always  for  any  temporary  disability  or  for 
observation  and  treatment  before  they  are  sent  before  the  retiring 
boards  for  final  action. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  patients  are  sent  to  the  Letterman 
Hospital  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  from  Hawaii. 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  has  been  our  base  hospital  for  the  Philippines 
and  Hawaiian  Islands  ever  since  we  went  over  there  in  1898. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  general  construction  of  that 
hospital  was  started  in  1898? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  many  of  the  buildings  were  thrown  up  rather 
hurriedly  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Very,  very  hurriedly,  and  it  has  been  a  task  to 
keep  these  frame  buildings,  that  were  put  up  more  than  20  years  ago, 
in  operation  to-day.  This  hospital,  as  I  said,  was  built  on  the  pa- 
vilion plan  and  joined  by  corridors,  and  the  danger  from  fire  in  a 
structure  of  that  kind  is  very  great,  and  the  danger  from  fire  in  any 
hospital  is  a  greater  item  than  in  any  other  building  I  know  any- 
thing about;  that  is,  you  have  so  many  helpless  patients,  so  that  when 
a  fire  starts  in  at  a  place  like  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  through 
it  without  a  calamity. 

The  Chairman.  In  similar  frame  buildings,  as  I  now  recall,  one- 
story  buildings,  three  or  four  persons  were  burned  to  death  on  those 
grounds  some  years  ago  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes;  and  here  in  the  East,  at  Colonia,  we  had  a 
similar  accident  in  the  fall  of  1918,  and  incidentally,  that  occurred 
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among  people  who  were  not  patients  at  the  hospital.     A  medical 
officer  was  Durned  to  death. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  a  sergeant  and  his  wife  were  burned  to 
death  one  morning  in  one  of  those  frame  buildings  at  the  Presidio. 
The  fire  started  in  one  of  the  frame  buildings,  and  before  the  sergeant 
and  his  wife  could  get  out  they  were  burned.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Persh- 
ing and  her  children  were  burned  to  death  also  in  one  of  the  buildings 
at  the  Presidio. 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  was  in  the  commanding  officer's  house. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  near  the  hospital. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes;  just  within  a  stone's  throw. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  a  frame  building,  also  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes»  sir. 

Mr.  Fields.  If  there  is  any  one  class  of  buildings  more  than  any 
other,  that  should  be  fireproof,  it  is  a  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  They  nad  to  build  these  hospital  buildings  very 
rapidly  during  the  Spanish-American  War? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  a  fireproof  building? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  am  not  a  builder,  so  I  could  not  give  you  technickl 
or  expert  testimony  on  that,  but  it  is  a  building  that  will  withstand 
fire,  or  is  slow  burning. 

Mr.  Greene.  Have  they  ever  found  such  a  building,  that  could 
withstand  fire  and  was  at  the  same  time  habitable,  not  simply  made 
of  iron  and  devoid  of  all  warmth  or  household  coinforts  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  will  have  to  ask  the  chief  of  the  Construction 
Service  to  answer  that  Question,  Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  a  constructor, 
I  do  know,  however,  tnat  we  feel  very  safe  even  in  our  reinforced 
concrete  buildings,  or  brick  buildings;  that  is,  compareatively  safe. 

Mr.  Greene.  1  understand.  I  am  not  trying  to  make  the  records 
show  an  absurdity;  we  all  constantly  hope  to  nave  something  that 
is  fireproof,  and  we  also  want  it  to  be  habitable,  and  I  doubt  if  it  has 
been  found  very  successful  yet  among  successful  builders.  Our 
problem  is  to  determine  whether  we  want  to  exchange  reasonable 
assurance  for  a  still  less  convenient  building. 

Gen.  Ireland.  The  construction  of  just  a  frame  structure  like  the 
Presidio  is  not  a  reasonable  assurance.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  disputing  it. 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement,  and  the  way  in 
which,  during  the  emergency,  we  have  built  hospitals,  which  have 
grown  up  overnight  during  the  war,  is  not  a  reasonable  assurance 
against  nre,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  a  calamity,  I  think, 
is  almost  providential. 

We  had  the  same  thing  on  the  border  in  1916,  where  we  were  told 
to  get  ready  overnight  for  the  150,000  men  who  went  on  the  border, 
ana  these  mushroom  buildings  went  up,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have 
lost  a  single  one  by  fire.  I  had  command  of  the  hospital  at  San 
Antonio,  where  the  buildings  were  built  of  pine,  and  there  was  a 
space  of  45  feet  between  the  wards.  I  know  I  spent  many  restless 
nights,  and  every  time  the  fire  alarm  sounded  I  was  afraid  to  look 
over  toward  the  hospital,  because  it  would  have  been  practically 
impossible  to  have  gotten  those  helpless  patients  out  of  there  if  a 
fire  had  started. 
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The  Chairman.  I  suppose  in  such  a  building  constructed  of  con- 
crete and  metal,  the  only  thing  in  the  building  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  fire  would  be  the  wooden  furniture  and  the  wooden  material, 
generally,  in  the  rooms  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  This  has  been  developed,  and  one  does  not  have  to 
be  a  contractor  to  know  it,  that  the  fire  has  come,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  from  the  rapid  combustion  of  paints  and  oils  which  were 
attached  to  a  fireproof  structure.  As  a  striking  illustration  of  that  I 
might  cite  the  Iroquois,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  last  word  in 
fireproof  building  at  that  time,  and  wnich  was  designed  in  that  way 
because  they  thought  a  theatre  was  notoriously  likely  to  be  subject 
to  fire  risk.  At  the  very  day  it  opened,  several  thousand  people 
lost  their  lives  by- fire.  So  a  fire  is  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  founaa- 
tion,  or  by  the  inner  structure  of  the  building,  necessarily. 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  is  very  true.  The  request  for  the  appropriation 
for  the  Letterman  Hospital  is  for  the  pui7>ose  of  replacmg  two  of 
the  frame  wards  which  have  grown  old  and  which  shoiud  be  replaced, 
and  for  the  additional  protection  it  will  give. 

The  Chairman.  The  Letterman  General  Hospital  is  one  of  the 
largest  hospitals  you  have  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  is  one  of  the  two  very  large  hospitals  wo  have 
of  a  permanent  structure.  The  other  items  relate  to  the  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  Before  you  leave  the  item  for  the  Letterman 
Hospital,  General,  do  yoii  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  spend 
$33,709  this  year  to  put  up  a  carpenter  shop  out  there?  Could  we 
not  get  along  with  the  old  carpenter  shop  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  The  old  carpenter  shop 

Gen.  Marshall  (interposing).  That  item  has  been  eliminated. 

Gen.  Ireland.  We  are  confining  ourselves  entirely  to  the  two 
wards. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  was  looking  at  the  item  at  the  bottom  of  page  39: 

Letterman,  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  carpenter  and  plumbing  repai 
shop,  $33,709. 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  has  been  eliminated. 

Gen.  Ireland.  We  are  asking  for  the  construction  of  wards  only 
out  there. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  items  at  the  top  of  page 
40  for  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  the  first  item  being  for  five 
30-bed  wards,  one  administration  building,  and  one  mess-hall  build- 
ing, S398,275;  and  the  second  item  for  two  additions  to  the  main 
building,  for  which  you  are  asking  $1,497,800. 

Gen.  Ireland.  The  Walter  Keed  Hospital  was  authorized  by 
appropriations  about  1906,  and  since  that  time  we  have  been  trying 
to  establish  a  complete  general  hospital  there^  to  carry  out  the  same 
functions  that  the  Letterman  General  Hospital  carries  out  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  We  have  only  partially  succeeded,  but  wo  have  a 
fairly  good  plant  out  there,  which,  in  permanent  building,  can  take 
care  of  164  patients.  Of  course,  during  the  war  we  had  a  lot  of 
mushroom  construction  put  up  there  so  tnat  we  can  take  care  of,  in 
temporary  buildings,  something  like  1,800  patients.  We  have  more 
than  1,000  patients  there  to-aay,  and  we  think  that  the  average 
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number  of  patients  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  will  be  somewhere 
between  600  and  800,  in  time  of  peace. 

The  construction  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  is  divided  into  three 
phases  in  this  bill,  the  construction  of  a  psychiatric  service,  additions 
to  the  present  buildings,  to  provide  for  medical  and  surgical  service, 
and  the  construction,  or  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  the  Army 
Medical  School. 

The  war  has  given  us  a  new  idea  in  regard  to  the  care  of  our  nervous 
and  mental  cases,  and  1  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Army  has  set 
a  new  standard  in  the  care  of  these  patients  during  this  war.  It  is 
something  that  has  been  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  favor  bv 
people  from  civil  life,  the  way  in  which  the  imfortunate  man  with 
mental  derangement  has  been  cared  for  by  the  Army.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  us  ever  to  go  back  to  the  custodial  care  of  the  insane 
man.  We  must  take  this  man  and  treat  him  in  the  modern  way  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  recover  and  go  back  into  civil  life,  as  thousands 
of  such  men  have  been  given  a  chance  during  this  war,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  we  have  an  item  in  here  to  build  a  physiatric  service 
out  there. 

We  have  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  to-day  a  service  which  is  not 
surpassed  and  probably  is  not  equaled  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  stationed  there  one  of  the  very  best  men  in  the  United  States 
to  care  for  these  patients.  They  are  in  temporary  buUdings,  con- 
structed during  the  war  and  wholly  unsuitable  for  this  work.  The 
request  for  this  appropriation  is  to  contract  buildings  for  that  service, 
so  that  we  can  give  modem  treatment  to  the  unfortunate  men  with 
mental  derangement  that  we  acquire  in  the  Army,  and  they  come  to 
us  in  great  numbers. 

As  you  known,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  approved 
the  plan  to  develop  a  medical  center  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  and 
Congress  has  given  us  the  necessary  money  to  purchase  additional 
land.  The  construction  of  this  physiatric  service  is  simply  a  part 
of  the  development  of  this  hospital  at  Walter  Reed. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  oi  the  fact  that  the  Letterman  Hos- 

1)ital  was  the  place  where  you  treat  oflicers  and  men  from  a  very 
arge  area  extending  as  far  west  as  the  Philippines  and  as  far  away  as 
Chma? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  centers  contribute  to  the  number  of  patients 
treated  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital? 

Gen.  Ireland.  All  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Extending  from  wnere  to  where  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Extending  from  Maine  to  Chicago,  and  as  far  south 
as  Atlanta  or  New  Orleans.  All  of  those  cases  are  brought  to  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  for  definititive  treatment,  and  this  is  the  policy  we 
have  followed  for  a  great  manv  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  understana  tne  cases  you  are  especially  bringing 
to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  for  treatment  are  physiatric  cases. 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  is  one  class  of  patients  we  bring  there.  We 
take  a  similar  class  of  cases  from  the  Philippines  and  from  the  western 
section  of  the  United  States  to  the  Letterman  General  Hospital,  and 
they  have  had  a  specially  constructed  concrete  building  for  the  care 
of  these  patients  at  the  Letterman  General  Hospital  for  10  years. 
It  wa«»  therck  in  1912  when  I  spent  three  months  in  that  hospital.     It 
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is  a  specially  constructed  concrete  building.  We  wish  to  build  a 
similar  building  for  the  same  sort  of  service  here,  and  these  buildings 
are  a  part  of  the  development  of  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  center. 

The  other  item  is  for  the  extension  of  the  present  administration 
building,  which  is  to  give  a  medical  service  at  one  end  of  the  building 
and  a  surgical  service  at  the  other  end  of  the  building,  and  is  simply 
apart  of  the  scheme  of  building  a  complete  general  liospital  on  the 
Walter  Reed  grounds. 

We  started  out  there  simply  with  an  administration  building,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  space  for  general  casea.  We  have  added  from 
time  to  time  to  this  building  as  appropriations  became  available  until 
at  the  present  time  we  can  take  care  of  164  patients,  and  we  want  to 
make  tnis  addition  now  so  that  we  can  have  a  modern  medical  and 
surgical  service,  where  we  can  take  care  of  the  special  surgical  and 
medical  cases  coming  there.  With  the  money  available,  which  we 
asked  for,  additions  can  be  built  which  would  allow  us  to  take  care, 
in  permanent  buildings,  of  486  patients. 

The  Chairman.  To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  previous  item,  I 
see  vou  desire  to  put  up  five  30-bed  wards  ? 

Mr.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  for  the  physiatric  service- 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  cost  of  each  of 
those  buildings  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  is  estimated  that  they  will  cost  about  $398,000 

'  altogether.    In  the  case  of  a  hospital,  to  a  ver^r  considerable  extent, 

the  cost  of  a  bed  depends  on  the  size  of  the  hospital.    Of  course,  if  we 

just  build  an  administration  building  with  one  small  ward,  the  expense 

of  the  beds  for  that  particular  hospital  would  be  tremendous.. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  speaking,  in  hospital  construction,  do 
you  not  figure  on  so  much  per  bed,  when  you  figure  out  the  cost? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes;  something  like  $2,500  or  $3,000  a  bed.  Up 
here  at  some  aviation  camp  they  constructed  a  hospital  with  six  bedsj 
I  believe,  and  the  cost  per  bea  is  something  tremendous,  of  course, 
in  a  case  of  that  kind.  If  they  were  to  extend  that  to  50  beds  the 
cost  per  bed  would  drop  at  a  great  rate. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  idea  of  taking  the  bed  for  your  figuring 
point  ?  Perhaps  it  is  simply  because  the  hospital  is  designed  to  have 
that  in  it. 

Gen.  Ireland.  We  always  speak  of  a  hospital  of  50  or  75  or  100 
beds.  It  is  a  convenient  way  of  speaking  of  the  cost.  Of  course  a 
complete  hospital  must  have  certain  accessories. 

Mr.  Greene.  Certainly;  we  all  appreciate  that  fact.  I  am  just 
asking  out  of  curiositv,  because  we  frequently  find  in  estimates  some 
basis  of  percentage  of  cost  that  is  most  illogical,  because  you  can  not 
make  comparisons;  it  is  not  even  a  military  ratio  or  a  professional 
ratio. 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  recognize  that  fact. 

Gen.  Marshall.  If  you  ask  a  hotel  man  about  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  a  hotel  he  will  say  it  costs  so  much  a  room. 

The  Chairman.  I  ima^ne  that  figuring  the  cost  of  hospitals  at  so 
much  per  bed,  especially  m  the  case  of  private  hospitals,  allows  certain 
well-disposed  individuals  to  endow  a  certain  number  of  beds. 

They  know,  if  the  hospital  costs  so  much  per  bed,  just  how  much 
money  they  can  endow  a  bed  for. 
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Gen.  Ireland.  That  is  one  of  the  phases.  Anyone  who  is  not  a 
physician,  who  speaks  to  you  about  a  hospital  in  the  city  will,  as  his 
very  first  question,  ask  how  many  beds  it  has. 

Mr.  Fields.  The  bed  capacity  is  the  chief  objective. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  in  mind  some  institutions  where  the  mere  bed 
capacity  is  by  no  means  the  real  purpose  of  the  institution,  but  where 
certain  parts  of  the  overhead  and  the  attendant  treatment  are  far  more 
expensive  and  more  generally  employed  and  cost  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  the  mere  sleeping  accommodations  of  that  institution. 

Mr.  Fields.  After  all,  the  patient  must  have  a  bed,  and  so  the 
number  of  patients  which  the  hospital  will  accommodate  is  deter- 
mined bv  the  number  of  beds. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  second  item  on  page  40,  for  two 
additions  to  the  main  buildingof  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital, 
the  estimate  contained  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  is  $1,497,800.  You 
have  reduced  that,  I  see,  in  this  memorandum  which  you  have  just 
given  us,  to  $932,646. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  reduction  of  practically  $500,000  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  is  a  one-third  reduction.  That  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  within  the  amount  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  would  permit 
us  to  include  in  the  estimates.    So  the  amount  was  reduced  one-third. 

Gen.  Ireland.  May  I  say  that  this  addition  to  the  hospital  at 
Walter  Reed  is  a  part  of  the  development  of  this  medical  center  at 
the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  and  it  all  nts  into  that  one  scheme,  just  as 
everything  that  is  to  be  put  on  the  Walter  Reed  ground  is  to  nt  into 
that  particular  scheme. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  item  on  page  41  of  the  tentative  draft 
of  the  bill  for  the  Walter  Reed  medical  center,  and  you  are  asking  for 
an  appropriation  of  $500,000  as  a  part  of  a  total  cost  of  $10,000,000. 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  is  unfortunate  that  that  should  have  gotten  in 
there  in  that  way,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  complete  development  of  the 
Walter  Reed  liospital,  which  means  having  out  there  the  Army 
Medical  School,  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  and  all  of  our  activities 
for  the  building  up  of  this  hospital  as  a  medical  center  is  estimated — 
and  this  was  in  1918,  when  everything  was  at  the  verv  highest  price, 
or  early  in  1919 — ^as  $10,000,000.  It  is  unfortunate  that  that  should 
have  gotten  in  there  that  way,  because  that  should  not  have  gone 
into  that  item. 

EJverything  that  is  going  into  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  is  planned 
on  the  development  ot  this  hospital  center  there. 

We  have  had  an  Army  Medical  School  since  1893.  The  Surgeon 
General,  durmg  the  Civil  War,  recognized  and  so  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  necessity  of  an  Army  Medical  School.  But  it 
rested  for  30  years,  until  1893,  when  it  was  established  down  here  in 
the  museum.  That  school  has  been  moved  three  different  times. 
It  remained  at  the  museum  until  the  museum  and  library  could  not 
accommodate  it  any  more,  and  then  it  was  moved  to  Thirteenth 
Street,  and  after  the  school  outgrew  the  building  there,  it  was  moved 
to  where  it  is  now  located,  on  Louisiana  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street. 
We  are  paying  $20,000  a  year  rental  for  the  building  where  this 
school  is  located.    This  is  one  of  the  activities  which  is  finally  to  go 
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to  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  and  we  are  asking  for  a  start  on  that 
building  in  this  appropriation.  It  is  estimate  that  the  building 
when  completed  will  cost  $2,000,000.  They  have  allowed  ns  as  a 
start  for  that  building  $500,000  for  this  year. 

In  the  Army  Medical  School  we  have  a  laboratory  where  all  of  the 
sera  were  manufactured  which  protected  our  men  during  the  war 
from  typhoid  fever,  and  from  paratyphoid,  and  where  all  the  sera 
were  manufactured  by  which  we  tried  to  protect  the  men  from 
respiratory  diseases,  and  where  all  experiments  have  been  carried  on 
as  the  result  of  which  we  hope  some  day  to  get  control  of  the  respira- 
tory diseases,  just  as  we  now  have  of  the  intestinal  troubles. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  renting  quarters  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  We  are  renting  quarters  for  this  school  now;  yes, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  per  annum  for  the  rental 
of  that  building  ? 

Gen.,  Ireland.  We  pay  $20,000.  It  is  just  a  few  dollars  more  or 
less  than  $20,000,  I  am  not  sure  which.  We  have  been  paying  that 
amount  approximately  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  a  good 
many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  library  also  at  the  Medical  School? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No;  the  library  and  museum  are  located  in  a 
building  ai  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  B  Streets  SW.  They  have 
been  located  there  for  a  good  many  years.  They  are  in  a  so-called 
semifireproof  building,  which  has  been  condemned  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Fine  Arts. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  good  many  fire  escapes  attached  to 
that  building,  as  I  have  noticed  m  passing  it. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes.  We  have  there  a  collection,  of  medical  books 
which  is  next  to  the  largest  collection  of  that  kind  in  the  world. 
The  only  medical  library  targer  than  our  library  is  the  one  in  Paris. 
They  are  not  in  a  so-callea  fireproof  building.  I  would  not  have 
youbelieve  that  when  I  speak  oi  the  condemnation  of  this  building 
that  that  means  it  has  been  condemned  for  this  vear  or  next  year : 
but  it  has  been  condemned  as  not  suitable  for  the  development  of 
the  buildings  in  the  Mall,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved from  there.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  department  and  of  the 
profession  in  the  country  that  this  library  and  museum  shall  be 
moved  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  and  given  a  permanent  home  there, 
and  that  the  building  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the  other  buildings 
out  there.  The  building  where  the  library  is  now  located  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  beautiful  buildings  whicli  are  to  be  constructed  on 
the  Mall. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  General,  you  understand  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  is  facing  a  deficit  of  about  $3,000,000,000  this 
year.  Therefore  we  nave  to  cut  to  the  bone,  especially  as  far  as  new 
construction  is  concerned.  We  hope  that  within  another  year  or  two 
the  affairs  of  the  country  will  be  so  adjusted  that*  we  may  be  more 
liberal  with  important  projects  like  this.  But  this  year  we  feel  we 
will  have  to  go  very  slow  so  far  as  new  projects  are  concerned.  I 
want  you  to  understand  the  diflSculties  that  confront  the  committee. 

Gen.  Ireland.  The  Medical  Department  is  willing  to  go  onto  a 
lean  ration,  if  you  will  just  give  us  something  so  that  we  can  keep  on 
and  make  a  little  progress  and  not  stop  the  machinery  altogeUier. 
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We  can  not  stop  in  taking  care  of  our  sick,  and  if  we  can  have  some- 
thing to  live  on  we  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  committee  have  alwavs  felt  that  one 
of  the  main  things  that  we  must  look  after  is  the  welfare  of  the  sick 
in  the  hospitals. 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  is  the  object  of  the  Medical  Department,  in 

Preventing  illness  and  taking  care  of  the  sick,  after  they  come  down. 
^e  are  trying  to  do  that  in  a  perfectly  modem  way  and  in  an  accept- 
able way,  not  only  to  the  sicK  themselves,  but  to  the  people  of  the 
countrv  who  are  interested  in  these  wards  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  carried  in  the  Militarv  Academy  appro- 
priation bill.  There  was  a  decision  of  the  comptroller  that  prevented 
you  from  using  that  money  when  it  was  carried  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill  last  year,  and  in  order  to  wipe  away  the  technicalities  the 
it^m  was  again  carried  in  the  Military  Academy  bill  so  as  to  meet  the 
comptroller's  objection  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  one  of  the  things  with  which  we  are  all 
confronted  on  the  floor,  and  one  which  embarrasses  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  some  extent,  is  that  whenever  we  are  asked  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  additional  beds  for  the  Military  Establishment, 
for  additional  hospital  facilities,  we  find  that  we  now  have  hundreds 
of  vacant  beds  in  military  hospitals  throughout  the  country.  And, 
of  course,  many  men  wonder  wny  M^e  do  not  utilize  those  facilities. 

What  I  want  to  bring  out,  and  what  I  want  to  ask  you  about,  is 
this:  While  that  is  true,  that  we  have  probably  thousands  of  vacant 
beds  in  the  military  establishment  throughout  the  country,  yet  we 
are  asked  to  make  appropriations  for  the  Public  Health  ^rvice, 
paralleling  all  these  great  hospital  facilities  that  are  under  the  military 
establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors.  To  my  mind  the  sane  and  sensible  thin^  for 
Congress  and  the  country  to  do  is  to  simply  change  the  law  by  wnting 
in  a  few  words  permittmg  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  to  enjoy 
these  facilities,  so  far  as  they  may  extend,  now  furnished  by  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  of  the  country,  and  not  ask  that  we  parallel  the  same 
facilities  under  the  Public  Health  Service.  What  is  your  judgment 
about  that? 

Let  me  say  this,  further,  before  you  answer  that  question.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  a  citizen  of  our  country,  who 
pute  on  the  uniform  of  a  soldier,  who,  wnile  he  is  wearing  that  uniform, 
IS  permitted  to  enter  one  of  our  military  hospitals,  when  he  is  dis- 
charged to-day  and  to-morrow  puts  on  civilian  clothes,  can  not  get 
into  a  military  hospital,  and  we  are  asked  to  put  up  another  hospital 
so  he  can  go  in  there,  after  he  gets  on  his  civilian  clothes.  I  can  not 
understand  that.     Perhaps  you  can  explain  it? 

The  Chairman.  To  supplement  what  Mr.  McKenzie  has  just  said, 
there  is  quite  a  long  article  on  that  very  proposition  either  in  the 
Washington  Post  or  the  Washington  Herald  oi  this  morning. 

Gen.  Ibeland.  The  report  which  I  have  before  me,  which  is  under 
date  of  March  12,  shows  that  we- have  2,900  vacant  beds  in  our  mili- 
tary hospitals.  These  are  in  temporary  hospitals.  Of  course,  as  the 
Government  abandons  a  camp,  the  hospital  at  that  camp  is  abandoned 
too.     We  are  abandoning  hospitals  all  the  time,  and  we  are  making 
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arrangements  to  abandon  hospitals  in  the  very  near  future.  We 
abandoned  two  hospitals  on  the  15th  of  last  month. 

Whenever  we  abandon  a  hospital,  or  have  any  intention  of  abandon- 
ing one,  we  notify  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  they  have  the  option 
of  taking  that  hospital  over.  If  the  Military  Establishment  is  going 
to.  be  an  efficient  establishment  and  continue  to  carry  on,  it  can  not 
carry  on  with  patients  who  are  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  period. 
There  must  be  a  period  when  they  are  through  with  the  Military 
Establishment  and  are  to  be  discharged  from  the  Military  Hospitals, 
and  accept  the  compensation  which  the  Government  provides  for 
them. 

In  addition  to  the  compensation  that  a  man  who  was  disabled  in 
the  service  during  this  war  receives,  the  law  has  provided  that  he 
shall  be  given  further  treatment  for  any  disability  which  he  has 
acquired  in  the  service,  and  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  has  been 
desimated  as  the  instrumentality  to  give  this  treatment. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  do  not  see  yet  the  necessity  of  setting  up  a 
different  organization  to  take  care  of  that  man,  to  see  that  ne  gets 
medical  treatment.  It  seems  to  me  you  could  segregate  one  of  your 
hospitals,  or  two,  or  a  dozen  of  them,  for  that  matter,  if  necessary,  to 
take  care  of  these  discharged  men  and  they  would  get  the  benefit  of 
frhe  war-risk  insurance. 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  could  be  done  if  a  law  were  passed  that  way. 
In  doinff  what  we  hava  done  we  have  simply  followed  the  law  of  the 
land.  1  ou  are  asking  me  if  we  could  do  something  else  if  you  pass 
such  a  law,  and  my  answer  to  that  is  yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  As  I  understand  the  theory  of  the  proposition,  the 
Army  hospital  is  only  established  for  the  use  of  the  Army,  to  restore 
the  Army  s  own  people  who  can  be  restored,  and  when  its  own  people 
have  got  to  the  point  where  the  facilities  they  have  will  not  do  it, 
they  are  discharged  from  the  Army  and  the  Army  can  not  spend  any 
more  money  on  them. 

Gen.  Ireland.  And  the  Army  is  not  carrying  on  a  function  of  an 
Army;  it  is  carrying  a  tremendous  overhead  of  dead  material  that 
will  never  be  fit  to  be  a  part  of  an  active  army. 

Mr.  Greene.  Those  people  do  not  get  away  from  the  obligation  of 
Government  to  take  care  of  them,  but  it  ought  to  take  care  of  the 
bookkeeping  account  in  another  way. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  the  same  gentleman.  Uncle  Sam,  is  paying  for 
all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  Public  Health  Service  has  now 
a  lot  of  hospitals. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  buildings  for  hospital  purposes,  to  take  care 
of  this  very  class  of  discharged  soldiers  we  have  been  speaking  about. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Public  Health  Service,  as  I  understand 
it,  has  charge  of  the  marine  hospitals  ? 

Gen.  Irelaio).  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  those  hospitals,  generally,  are  used  for 
the  sailors  of  the  merchant  marine  not  alone  of  this  country,  but  the 
sailors  of  the  merchant  marine  of  other  countries.  I  presume  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Public  Health  Service  to  have  these  special  hospitals 
to  take  care  of  the  discharged  wounded  men  ? 
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Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  are  other  cases  that  must  be 
cared  for.  The  tubercular  cases  must  be  cared  for,  and  they  are 
trying  to  care  for  them  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  Patients  with 
mental  derangements,  of  which  we  have  had  a  good  many  thousands, 
must  be  cared  for,  and  they  are  making  an  effort  to  care  for  those 
patients  in  hospitals  already  established. 

If  a  man  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  becomes  mentally  de- 
ranged, after  we  have  done  all  we  can  for  him  and  have  tried  to 
restore  him  to  normal,  if  his  case  is  going  to  last  a  very^reat  length  of 
time,  or  permanently,  we  communicate  with  the  War  Kisk  Insurance 
Bureau  and  they  locate  this  man  in  some  institution  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  so  that  he  will  be  close  to  his  home. 

Mr.  Fields.  Have  you  the  authority  under  the  law  to  admit 
civilians  to  a  military  hospital  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Under  tne  regulations  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  we  can  admit  civilians  to  our  hospital,  in  cases  of  emergency 
only.  There  is  also  a  regulation  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  we  shall  look  out  for  any  former  soldier  who  reports  to  one 
of  our  hospitals.  Of  course,  we  report  that  kind  of  a  case  immediately 
to  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  and  we  get  our  compensation  for 
taking  care  of  such  a  man  in  the  hospital,  not  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, but  from  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau. 

Mr.  Fields.  So  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  jou  from  discharging  a 
man  to-day  and  retaining  him  or  readmitting  him  to  a  hospital 
immediately  upon  his  discharge  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  But  we  report  his  case  immediately  to  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau  and  get  our  compensation  for  his  maintenance 
from  that  department  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Fields.  Is  that  being  done  in  any  instance  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  good  metny  war-risk  insurance 
patients  in  our  hospitals.  Just  the  other  day  thev  asked  us  to  take 
care  of  about  25  patietits  at  Oteen,  N.  C,  where  we  nave  a  tuberculosis 
hospital,  just  outside  of  the  city  of  Asheville.  Then  we  have  certain 
tubercular  patients  at  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  wants  to  take  over  that  hospital  as  soon  as  we  abandon  it. 
Th^n  we  have  scattered  throughout  our  different  general  hospitals  in 
the  country  quite  a  few  patients  belonging  to  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bxireau. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  tuberculosis  hospital  at  Denver,  also  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir.  We  hope  to  keep  the  hospital  at  Denver 
and  also  that  one  at  Oteen  permanently. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  oy,  when  Col.  Wolfe  was  before  us  the 
other  day,  just  to  digress  for  a  moment,  I  called  to  his  attention  that 
there  was  considereuble  complaint  made  about  the  management  of 
the  Oteen  Hospital.  Members  of  the  Military  Committee  received 
tel^rams  of  protest.  I  presume  an  investigation  of  that  matter 
has  Deen  made,  has  it  not? 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  you  should  have 
brought  this  matter  up  just  now.  I  requested  of  the  Inspector 
(leneral  that  he  send  one  of  his  best  men  down  there,  as  soon  as  those 
telegrams  came,  and  that  report,  or  rather  the  report  of  this  inspector 
was  placed  on  my  desk  just  as  I  was  starting  for  this  hearing.  It 
has  Seen  completed,  and  my  understanding  is  that  the  inspector, 
after  remaining  there  for  at  least  a  couple  of  weeks,  found  Oteen  to  be 
a  well  administered  hospital,  where  tne  patients  were  receiving  the 
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very  best  of  attention.  There  were  a  number  oif  complaints  made 
about  that  hospital  and  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  1  personally  think  that  a  copy  of  that  report  ought  to 
be  sent  to  your  committee  so  you  will  know  that  we  are  doing  the 
correct  thing  by  these  patients.  This  war  has  demonstrated  one 
thin^,  and  that  is  what  can  be  done  by  propaganda,  if  somebody 
will  just  start  a  little  report  and  get  somebody  else  to  pass  it  along  it 
becomes  an  endless  chain,  and  that  is  exactly  what  occurred  at  Oteen. 
The  patients  are  being  well  cared  for  at  Oteen. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  will  be  very  helpful  if  you  can  find  it 
convenient  to  send  a  copy  of  the  report  of  tne  Inspector  General's 
office  on  that  particular  matter  to  the  committee,  because  I  feel  quite 
sure  when  we  go  on  the  floor  with  this  bill  we  will  be  asked  questions 
about  the  Oteen  Hospital.  I  am  told  that  many  telegrams  were  sent 
to  Members  of  the  House. 

Gen.  Ireland.  They  all  finally  came  to  my  office.  The  report 
itself  is  a  very  voluminous  document.  The  Inspector  General  always 
paragraphs  a  report  of  that  kind,  and  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  takes  up  probably  half  a  dozen  typewritten  pages.  I  will  ask 
the  Secretary  of  War  if  a  copy  of  the  Inspector  General's  review  of 
this  report  may  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  suppose  you  have  to  contend  always  with  a  certain 
amount  of  irritation  and  captious  criticism  of  hospitals  and  places  of 
that  kind  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  There  is  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  that.  But 
there  is  always  something  going  on  of  that  description.  That  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  a  tuberculosis  hospital.  A  tuberculosis  patient  is  a 
very  difficult  one  to  satisfy.  It  is  because  of  his  state  of  mind,  and 
people  who  go  into  a  tuberculosis  hospital  say  many  strange  things. 
For  instance,  they  have  a  capricious  appetite.  Maybe  a  tuberculosis 
patient  will  want  corn-beef  hash  to-day  and  some  other  delicacy  to- 
morrow. One  of  the  very  curious  complaints  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  about  a  year  ago  was  from  somebody  who  went  into 
the  hospital  at  Denver  and  was  horrified  to  see  corn  beef  and  cabbage 
placed  before  one  of  the  patients  in  that  hospital.  That  happened 
to  be  what  the  p&tient  was  favoring  that  day.     This  particular  com- 

Elaint  was  investigated,  and  it  was  found  that  the  authorities  at  the 
ospital  had  catered  to  this  patient's  appetite  from  day  to  day.  Of 
course  when  he  got  the  com  beef  and  cabbage  he  did  not  want  it. 
That  is  an  extreme  case,  but  that  is  a  case  which  actually  happened 
at  Denver.  The  complaints  we  are  receiving  from  our  hospitals  are 
verv  few. 

The  Chairman.  Patients,  especially  if  they  have  that  sort  of  a 
disease,  are  apt  to  be  very  irritable  and  the  least  little  thing  grates 
on  their  nerves. 

Gen.  Ireland.  We  have  patients  in  some  of  the  hospitals  who 
have  been  there  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  it  is  remarkable,  going 
through  the  wards,  to  see  the  fine  spirit  that  exists  among  them. 
A  man  who  has  had  a  broken  leg,  and  who  has  an  osteomyelitis,  who 
has  been  in  the  hospital  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  has  been  operated 
on  6  or  8  or  10  times,  will  oe  cheerful  and  smile  when  you  talk 
with  him.  It  is  difficult  to  xmderstand  how  he  can  carry  that  smile 
on  his  face.  But  if  you  go  through  Walter  Reed  Hospital  you  will 
see  long  wards  of  such  patients.    They  are  all  in  good  spirits. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  General. 
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BARRACKS   AND  QUARTERS. 

STATEMENT  OF  BBIG.  GEV.  S.  C.  MABSHALI,  JB.,   CHIEF  OF 

CONSTBITCTIOV  DIVISION. 

The  Chairman.  General,  your  first  item  is  on  page  35,  for  bar- 
racks and  quarters.  We  vnll  be  glad  to  have  your  explanation  of 
that  item. 

I  see  that  we  appropriated  for  that  purpose  in  the  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1920,  $7,500,000,  and  that  the  estmaate  for  the  fisccJ  year 
1921  tor  the  same  purpose,  which  we  are  now  considering,  carries 
the  sum  of  $14,797,000,  which  is  practically  double  the  amoimt  that 
we  allowed  you  for  that  item  in  tne  last  act. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  want  to  modify  that  amount.  It  should  be 
$13,522,000.  In  that  is  included  tne  estimates  under  incidental 
expenses  which  were  heretofore  carried  under  the  item  for  incidental 
expenses,  approximating  $3,000,000. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Of  that  amount  of  $13,522,000,  $3,000,000  is  to 
be  charged  to  incidental  expenses  ? 

Gen.  MARSHALL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  deduction  of  that  same  amount 
in  the  estimate  for  incidental  expenses  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  That  has  been  eliminated  entirely  from  the 
estimate  for  incidental  expenses. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  roNSTRtrmoN  Diyision  of  the  Armv, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  SI,  1920. 
From:  Chief  of  Construction  Divkion. 
To:  The  chairman  of  the  r>ommittee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives, 

Waflhington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Wording  of  appropriation  act. 

1.  In  order  that  the  authority  necessary  for  the  construction  of  certain  ^nrojects  as 
presented  to  your  committee  in  the  hearinfi;8  may  be  carried  in  the  appropriation  bill,  it 
IS  requested  that  the  present  wording  of  the  committee  draft  of  the  appropriation  bill 
be  cnanged  to  the  followin|^.  The  items  enumerated  are  all  in  excess  of  $20,000. 
and  unless  each  item  is  speafically  mentioned  section  1136,  Revised  Statutes,  would 
prevent  its  construction,  even  though  the  amounts  are  appropriated. 

id)  Barracks  and  quarters,  sea  coast  defenses:  For  construction  and  enlarge- 
ment of  barracks  and  quarters  for  the  Coast  Artillery,  and  other  buildings 
in  connection  with  the  adopted  project  for  seacoast  defenses,  including 
the  installation  therein  of  plumbing  and  of  heating  and  lighting  apparatus, 
to  be  expended  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  may  be  neces- 
sary, provided  that  not  to  exceed  the  following  sums  may  be  used  in  the 
erection  and  completion  of  buildings  enumerated  at  the  places  named: 
$37,050  for  an  Ordnance  storehouse  at  Fort  Crockett,  Tex.:  $25,100  for 
an  Ordnance  magazine  at  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  ^act  Mar.  3,  1919,  vol.  40, 
p.  1306,  sec.  1.  submitted) $234, 647 

(6)  Seacoast  defenses,  Philippine  Islands  and  Hawaii:  For  continuing  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  accommodations  for  the  Seacoast  Artillery  in 
the  Philippine  and  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  for  temporary  cantonments  for 
oversea  garrisons,  to  be  expended  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  be  necessary,  provided  that  not  to  exceed  the  following  sums 
may  be  used  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  projects  enumerated 
at  the  places  named:  $100,600  for  salt-water  system,  Fort  Mills,  P.  I.: 
$90,000  for  concrete  lorcha  dock,  Fort  Mills,  P.  I.;  $25,000  for  four  sets 
family  quarters  for  Ordnance  machinists,  Fort  Mills,  P.  I.;  $50,000  for 
two  barracks,  Fort  Kamehameha,  Hawaii;  $30,000  for  roads,  Fort  Kame* 
hameha,  Hawaii  (act  Mar.  3,  1919,  vol.  40,  p.  1307,  sec.  1;  submitted)..    345,300 
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(c)  Army  quarters,  storehouses,  etc.,  Canal  Zone,  Panama  Canal:  For  con- 
tinuing the  construction  of  barracks,  quarters,  storehouses,  and  other 
buildings  necessary  for  acconmiodating  the  Coast  Artillery  troops  to  be 
stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Panama  Canal,  including  water,  sewer, 
and  electrical  systems,  roads,  walks,  etc.,  provided  that  section  1136,  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  by  act  of  February  27,  1877  (19  Stat.,  242), 
shall  not  apply  to  buildings  or  structures  to  be  constructed  with  funds 
from  this  appropriation  (act  Mar.  3,  1919,  vol.  40,  p.  1308,  sec.  1;  sub- 
mitted)      $81,000 

R.  C.  Marshall,  Jr., 
Brigadier  Oeneraly  United  States  Army,  Chief  of  Construction  Division, 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  thought  it  would  be  easier  for  the  committee  to 
view  all  of  the  appropriations  rather  than  to  take  one  at  a  time,  and 
then  take  up  the  individual  items,  because  these  appropriations  are 
all  interlocked.  If  you  appropriate  so  much  under  barracks  and 
quarters  to  do  a  specific  thing,  the  amount  for  heating  comes  out  of 
regular  supplies,  and  the  amount  for  plumbing  comes  out  of  waters 
and  sewers,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  that  subdivision  of  an  item,  such  as  you  just 
indicated,  serve  a  practical  purpose,  so  far  as  construction  is  concerned? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  in  anj  sense,  more  or  less  of  a  hindrance  1 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  su:;  it  is  a  nuisance. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  purpose  does  it  serve,  so  far  as  accounting  is 
concerned  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Nothing;,  particularly.  I  have  long  thought  that  when 
the  bill  is  rewritten  tne  items  pertaining  to  construction  should  be 
carried  in  a  construction  appropriation,  so  you  will  know  exactly 
what  you  are  expending  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Greene,  it  seems  they  made  a  kind  of  shredded  proposition 
out  of  it,  and  you  do  not  know  whether  you  get  the  substance  or  not. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  absolutely  unsatisfactory. 
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Gen.  Marshall.  The  total  amount  we  are  asking  for  is 
$38,754,685;  but  of  that  only  $6,086,075  is  for  new  construction,  so 
that  in  the  beginning  I  want  to  nullify  the  idea  that  might  be  in  your 
minds  that  these  appropriations  are  all  for  construction.  The  esti- 
mate here  is  for  fire  prevention,  for  the  operation  of  such  things  as 
power  plants,  pumpmg  plants,  sewage-oisposal  plants,  electrical 
plants,  nitration  plants,  and  the  like,  and  for  maintenance  and  repair 
of  building,  roaas,  railroads,  and  the  like.  That  is  really  what  the 
estimate  is  for,  and  not  for  construction,  in  the  main.  The  con- 
struction items  I  will  take  up  separately  and  present  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  wanted  to  talk  first  generally  on  the  subject  of  what  we  classify 
as  utilities.  This  is  divided  into  fire  prevention,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance and  repair.  This  sheet,  which  is  headed,  ''Summary  of  esti- 
mates for  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  utilities  for  the  fiscal 
^ear  1921,"  shows  the  cash  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  vear  1920, 
ased  on  the  actual  expenditures  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
doubled,  and  the  use  of  salvage  and  surplus  materials. 

Going  to  the  subject  of  barracks  and  quarters,  the  first  item  is  for 
National  Army  camps,  centrally  heated,  of  which  there  are  four  diu*- 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  cost  will  be  $1,071,147.28  for  those 
four  camps  under  barracks  and  quarters  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1920.  Tliat  is  divided  into  actual  cash  expenditure  from  this  year's 
appropriation  for  barracks  and  quarters,  $448,344.96  (of  which 
$149,261  is  from  appropriation  incidental  expenses),  and  surplus  ma- 
terials to  the  extent  of  $622,802.32. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  me  ask  you  if  those  are  appropriations  you  are 
speaking  of  now  in  the  first  column  imder  the  head  of  '*  Barracks  and 
Quarters,''  in  the  summary  you  have  prepared,  and  if  the  smaller 
sneet  indicating  the  various  divisions  that  are  to  be  covered  by  that 
appropriation  is  to  be  a  guide  to  us  in  making  the  appropriations  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  So  far  as  new  construction  is  concerned.  Under 
the  law  we  can  not  take  up  a  project  in  excess  of  $20,000  without 
specific  authority  by  Congress,  so  those  projects  have  been  placed  on 
the  smaller  sheet. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  does  not  affect  the  items  for  sewer  and  water 
supply,  heating  plants,  and  utilities? 

uen.  Mabshall.  No;  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  the  appropriations  are  carried  together  in 
one  item  ? 

Gen.  Marshaijl.  In  one  item. 

The  Chaibman.  I  notice  that  the  sum  of  $1,071,147.28  was  the 
total  of  the  amount  you  used  for  that  purpose  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1920;  is  that  correct? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No;  that  Is  made  up  of  the  two  items  a  little 
below  there.  If  you  add  those  two  items  you  will  find  that  they 
make  up  that  amount.    The  actual  money  from  this  year's  appro- 

E nation  is  $448,344.96  for  barracks  and  quarters.     The  material  on 
and,  i.  e.,  surplus  material  left  over  from  the  war,  is  the  only  thing 
that  enabled  us  in  any  way  to  get  along  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  surplus  material  have  you  still  on 
hand? 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  has  decreased  very  much.  A  good  deal  of  it 
has  been  sold,  and  that  which  remains  on  hand  is  odd,  generally 
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speakii]^.  Of  course,  we  have  some.  As  you  may  notice,  we  have 
reduced  the  estunate  for  those  four  National  Army  camps  from 
$1,071,147.28  to  $685,400. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  me  get  this  matter  straight  in  my  mind.  In 
the  first  item,  that  is  made  up  of  four  different  smaller  items,  and  the 
two  items  at  the  bottom,  when  put  together,  make  up  the  third  one 
from  the  bottom,  or  the  second  one  from  the  top,  which  is 
$1,071,147.28. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  represents  the  cash  and  surplus  material 
that  you  have  used  in  construction  work  aroimd  barracks  and 
quarters  and  in  taking  care  of  utilities  for  the  present  fiscal  year  ! 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  first  item  is  the  amount  you  are  asking 
'  for  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  amount  is  $685,400. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  we  will  be  interested  in  knowing  is  what 
you  expect  to  do  with  that  amount  of  $685,400. 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  four  camps  that  that  provides  for  are  Camp 
Custer,  Camp  Devens,  Camp  Funston,  and  Camp  Grant.  Similarly, 
you  wUl  find  for  the  other  12  camps  a  little  different  estimate.  That 
is  because  those  four  camps  I  have  just  mentioned  are  steam  heated 
throughout,  and  the  rest  of  them  are  not  steam  heated  throughout. 
The  rest  of  them  are  steam  heated  only  in  the  hospitals  and  in  the 
officers  quarters,  the  barrack  buildings  being  heated  by  room  heaters. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  For  which  you  are  asking  $2,386,000. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  soldiers  are  in  those  camps  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  varies  very  much.  None  of  them  has  any- 
where near  its  capacity,  and  some  of  them  have  only  very  few. 

The  Chairman.  Are  aU  the  buildings  at  these  camps  being  used  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  varies,  too,  with  the  local  commanding 
officers.  In  many  of  the  camps  the  area  used  is  restricted;  in  other 
camps  they  use  a  very  less  restricted  area. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  you  are  asking  for  would  cover  all 
the  buildings  in  the  camp ;  is  that  not  true  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Only  on  a  limited  occupancy — ^yes.  It  would 
cover  all  buildings  in  the  camps,  but  having  m  contemplation  that  a 
great  many  of  the  will  not  be  occupied. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  we  to  understand  from  this  estimate  that  you 
contemplate  taking  care  of  and  keeping  in  repair  all  of  the  16  large 
National  Army  cantonments;  is  that  correct? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes.     I  would  like  to  expand  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  see  whether  I  get  your  former  answer 
correctly.  You  will  expend  these  amounts  on  all  the  buildings, 
even  should  they  not  be  occupied  *  was  that  your  answer  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  So  far  as  it  will  go,  to  protect  them.  My  answer 
to  that  question  is  that  this  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  all 
the  buildmgs. 

Mr.  Greene.  Before  you  go  ahead,  may  I  ask  you  whether  you 
intend  in  your  description  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  present  character 
of  construction  and  its  probable  Ufe,  and  so  on  ?    . 
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Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question  about 
the  matter  of  policy.  Have  you  ever  contemplated  taking  down 
some  of  these  buildings  and  using  the  material  in  the  repair  oi  others 
that  it  might  be  felt  should  be  preserved  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  We  are  actually  doing  that  in  some  places.  So 
far  as  those  buildings  that  might  go  to  pieces  are  concerned,  we 
have  authority  to  do  that  where  we  can  utilize  the  material  to 
advantage.  So  far  as  the  occupancy  of  these  camps  is  concerned, 
as  to  how  many  soldiers  shall  be  in  them  and  how  many  buildings 
shall  be  occupied,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  'have  no  voice 
in  that.  That  is  determined  by  the  Chief  of  Staff's  office.  I  have 
been  instructed  that  these  camps,  these  places  enumerated  on  these 
sheets,  will  be  continued  until  1  am  notified  to  the  contrary. 

The  amount  of  money  asked  for  here  can  not  hope  to  keep  in  repair 
the  tremendous  number  of  buUdings  that  are  at  the  camps  and 
cantonments.  Necessity  will  force  some  of  them  beinj^  imoccupied. 
For  example,  Camp  Taylor.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Ool. 
Elliott,  who  has  just  been  down  at  Camp  Taylor  and  has  gone  over 
it  thoroughly.  He  says  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  roofs  will 
not  last  another  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  camp,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  camps  that 
Congress  proposes  to  abandon? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  using  that  as  an  illustration 
of  all  of  them,  because  all  of  them  have  the  same  general  character 
of  roofs.  At  least  25  per  cent  of  the  buildings,  ii  they  are  to  be 
protected  so  as  not  to  go  to  pieces  as  a  result  of  the  effect  of  the 
elements  upon  them,  will  have  to  be  entirely  reroofed  this  summer, 
and  at  least  50  per  cent  should  be  entirely  reroofed  before  next 
spring  and  the  other  50  per  cent  will  have  to  be  entirely  reroofed 
next  summer.  That  is  a  condition  that  is  typical,  with,  of  course, 
some  variations,  of  all  these  cantonments.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Take  Camp  Taylor,  for  instance.  Congress  has 
passed  legislation  providing  tnat  Camp  Knox  shall  be  built  up  and 
that  the  organizations  at  Camp  Taylor  shall  be  moved  to  Camp  Knox. 
Do  you  thmk  it  would  be  good  policy  to  expend  any  great  sum  of 
money  at  Camp  Taylor  in  view  of  that  fact  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Resting  on  that  fact  alone,  no,  sir.  What  the 
other  contributing  causes  for  occupancy  mav  be,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  advisable,  in  a  case  like  that,  to 
tear  down  some  of  the  buildings  at  Camp  Taylor  and  use  the  material 
in  those  buildings  for  making  repairs  temporarily  at  least  at  the  other 
camps  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  A  general  order  has  been  issued  specifying  that 
if  they  are  in  a  place  where  it  is  practical  to  do  so,  the  commanding 
officer  may  ask  for  that  authority,  and  the  authority  will  be  given 
him.  But  when  you  come  to  roofing  material — the  two  principal 
items  we  have  are  roofing  and  underpmning,  and  when  you  come  to 
those  two  things  your  tearing  down  does  not  get  you  anywhere. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  was  going  to  ask  as  to  whether  or  not  the  idea  of 
roofing  what  is  at  best  a  temporary  building,  and  expending  on  the 
roof  this  very  disproportionate  amount  of  money,  as  compared  with 
the  total  cost  and  value  and  ultimate  life,  was  not  a  question  relating 
to  some  doubt  as  to  the  business  economv  involved  m  it. 
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Gen.  Marshall.  I  think  there  is  no  economy  in  keeping  these 
buildings. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that,  but  is  it  not  true 
that  when  these  buildings  were  constructed  it  was  understood  that 
the  roofing  put  thereon  was  what  was  called  three-year  roofing  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Two  and  three  year  roofing. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  life  of  the  roofing  would  be  two  and  three 
years? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  we  are  going  to  start  on  a  program  to  make  all 
these  camps  substantial,  we  will  nave  some  job  on  our  hands. 

Mr.  Fields.  Is  that  roofing  metal  roofing? 

Gen.  Marshall,  It  is  paper. 

Mr.  Fields.  With  regara  to  Camp  Taylor  and  Camp  Knox,  could 
not  the  buildings  at  Camp  Taylor,  many  of  them,  or  tne  material  in 
them  be  taken  down,  removed,  and  used  at  Camp  Kjiox? 

Gen.  Marshall.  You  can  not  do  that  to  any  great  extent.  You 
take  one  of  our  barrack  buildings  that  cost  $5,000.  The  labor  on 
that  building  is  $2,500.  You  can  not  take  that  down  and  put  it 
anywhere  else  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  spend  more  money  for  labor 
to  tear  it  down  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fields.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  view  of 
the  price  of  lumber  being  so  high. 

Gen.  Marshall.  You  can  do  it  to  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Fields.  If  you  have  a  building  at  Camp  Taylor  of  given  dimen- 
sions and  you  want  to  construct  a  similar  buildmg  at  Camp  Knox, 
how  would  the  cost  of  material  on  the  ground,  all  new  material,  on 
the  one  hand,  compare  with  the  material  you  could  get  out  of  this 
building  that  is  already  cut  to  certain  sizes  ? 

Gen.  MARSHALL.  You  would  net  not  more  than  10  per  cent.  I 
would  say,  as  an  outside  figure,  of  the  original  cost  of  the  material. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  know  that  when  a  roof  deteriorates  that  is  about 
worth  what  you  get  out  of  the  material  to  have  it  removed,  and  this 
material  being  newer  I  wondered  if  you  could  make  some  saving  in 
utilizing  that  material. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  the  fact  that  in  sell- 
ing the  National  Guard  camps  we  got  about  7  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  material. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  does  experience  show  about  the  reconstruction 
value  that  may  be  in  this  cement  and  other  mixtures  which  we  are 
using  more  or  less  in  recent  years?  Is  there  any  salvage  to  that  at 
all?  ' 

Gen.  Marshall.  You  mean  the  building  cement? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Gen.  Marshall.  No.  It  will  cost  you  money  to  get  it  out  of  the 
way. 

]VIr.  Greene.  There  will  be  no  salvage  value  at  all  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  salvage  is  a  negative  quantity,  ordinarily 
speakitig. 

Mr.  Greene.  Are  the  materials  themselves  susceptible  of  being 
reworked  ? 

Gen,  Marshall.  Not  at  all. 
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The  Chairman.  On  that  very  subject,  I  noticed  when  I  was  in 
Europe,  that  the  Geitnans  had  used  a  great  deal  of  concrete  con- 
struction, and  it  seemed  to  me  as  thoum  they  had  made  concrete 
slabs  that  could  be  hastily  thrown  together,  and  this  would  give  you 
a  comparatively  substantial  building  in  a  short  while  for  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  money.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were 
on  the  other  side  and  saw  any  of  that. 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doubtless  some  of  the  officers  have  told  you  about 
it.  In  the  long  rxm,  would  not  there  be  considerable  saving  by  put- 
tii^  up  that  kind  of  construction  in  this  country  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  have  worked  out  a  complete  scheme  for  housing 
the  Army  in  the  National  Army  cantonments,  and  I  have  it  here  if 
the  committee  wants  to  go  into  that.  I  may  say  that  this  has  been 
sent  to  every  commanding  general,  and  it  has  generally  received 
approval. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  thick  is  that  wall? 

Gren.  Marshall.  Probably  at  the  bottom  it  will  be  a  brick  and 
a  half. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  regular  building  concrete  construction. 
You  put  up  your  double  wooden  frames  and  pour  in  your  concrete? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes.  That  is  in  the  form  of  an  apartment  house, 
and  it  is  on  the  theory  that  75  per  cent  of  the  officers  would  be  in 
apartments  and  the  other  25  per  cent  in  houses.  I  have  two  plans, 
one  of  which  is  in  regard  to  the  remodeling  of  the  present  buildings, 
and  the  other  is  for  replacing  the  present  buildings. 

Mr.  Fields.  That  has  not  a  ventilated  wall  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fields.  That  would  be  unsatisfactory  for  residence  purposes 
unless  it  had  a  ventilated  wall. 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  is  a  three-story  apartment  house  without  any 
mechanical  equipment,  and  we  find  that  the  brick  wall  would  be  the 
best  wall  to  be  used.  Then  we  have  the  type  of  barrack  building, 
which  would  give  the  enlisted  men  the  same  accommodiations  that 
they  had  in  the  standard  barracks  before  the  war.  We  figured  this 
out  on  the  three-story  basis,  so  it  will  fit  into  the  place  where  the 
barrack  buildings  are  at  these  cantonments  and  utilize  all  the  under- 
grouind  facilities  which  we  have  there.  This  is  figured  out  for  that 
purpose,  and  has  been  sent  to  the  commanding  general  of  every  depart- 
ment and  every  divisional  camp,  and  of  all  special  camps,  (gid  all  of 
them  have  been  invited  to  comment  upon  it,  and  all  of  them  have 
commented  upon  it.  I  must  confess  I  approached  this  matter  with 
some  fear  and  trembling;  that  is,  th6  matter  of  proposing  to  put 
officers  in  apartment  houses,  75  per  cent  of  them.  But  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  single  objection  to  it  from  any  of  these  commanding 
generals.  If  there  is  one  I  do  not  recall  it  now.  The  apartments 
generally  have  two  bedrooms,  dining  room,  a  sitting  room,  and  a 
kitchen  in  the  back,  and  a  room  for  servants  and  a  locker  down  in  the 
cellar.  Then  we  have  some  larger  ones  for  the  older  officers.  That 
is  the  scheme  which  I  personally  think  is  the  one  we  should  follow 
for  the  future  housing  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Some  years  ago  I  was  in  Honolulu  and  they  were 
constructing  new  quarters  there.  The  method  used  was  to  squirt  the 
cement  onto  a  wire  framework. 
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Gen.  Marshall.  That  is  what  you  call  a  metal-lath  stucco. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  worked  successfully? 

Gen.  Marshall.  In  Honolulu  the  construction  has  to  be  different 
from  what  it  is  in  many  parts  of  this  country.  There  we  used  at 
Schofield  Barracks  a  concrete  barracks  and  a  stucco  and  frame 
building.  At  the  other  places  we  are  using  a  frame  barrack:  at  the 
Coast  Artillery  post  in  Honolulu  they  are  using  frame  and  stucco 
buildings.  In  that  climate  the  advice  we  have  always  had  is  that  that 
is  the  most  suitable  and  the  least  expensive  kind  of  building.  This 
plan  I  have  here  contemplates  that  the  officers'  quarters  shall  be  made 
of  hollow  tile  with  stucco.  Because  of  the  present  cost  of  lumber, 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  first-class  frame 
building  and  a  hoUow-tile  stucco  building  is  very  little,  not  more  than 
5  per  cent  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  hollow  tile  is  very  much  more  serviceable 
and  lasts  a  good  deal  longer? 

Gen.  Marshall.  And  it  costs. less  for  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  with  the  item  for  barracks  and 
quarters?  You  explained  that  part  of  the  item  relating  to  the 
centrally  heated  National  Army  camps  and  the  individually  heated 
National  Army  camps. 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  same  explanation  serves  in  each  case — ^that 
this  amount  under  barracks  and  quarters  is  the  combination  of  what 
was  expended  under  barracks  and  quarters  and  incidental  expenses 
during  the  current  year.  The  figures  for  any  year  other  than  the 
current  year  would  be  of  little  value,  because  these  camps  were  so 
thoroughly  occupied.  I  might  state  that  during  the  war  the  opera- 
tion of  utilities  required  541  men  in  the  utilities  detachment  at  each 
of  these  places.  These  utilities  detachments  were  supplemented  by 
such  a  number  of  men  from  the  labor  battalions  as  was  necessary. 
Our  utilities  officers  had  available  verjr  many  more  than  541  men  dur- 
ing the  war.  This  present  estimate  is  based  on  an  average  of  210 
men  in  the  utilities  detachments  at  each  of  the  places,  of  whom  52 
are  to  be  used  for  fire-protection  purposes,  leaving  a  net  of  158  for 
operation^  maintenance,  and  repair.  That  is  about  as  near  as  we  can 
estimate  it.  It  wiU  be  one-fourth  of  the  number  we  had  during  the 
war. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  men  largely  carpenters? 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  are  all  kinds  of  workmen — carpenters, 
bricklayers,  tinsmiths,  blacksmiths,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  the  building  trades? 

Gen.  Marshall.  They  are  in  the  building  trades;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  enlisted  men  or  civilians? 

Gen.  Marshall.  They  are  civilians,  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  earn  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  average  is  $5  per  day  per  man. 

Mr.  MgKbnzie.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  general  at  this 
point  in  his  testimony  would  include  a  detailed  statement  showing 
where  all  this  money  is  to  be  expended.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
National  Army  camps.  I  presume  you  have  that  for  those  four 
camps  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Just  indicate,  if  you  please.  General,  how  much 
you  intend  to  expend  at  each  one  of  these  places. 
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Gen.  Mabshaix.  If  you  will  look  at  the  column  where  those  small 
figures  are,  4,  12,  8,  3,  and  so  on,  that  will  show  you  the  number  of 
places  of  that  particular  designation.  We  can  give  you  the  names 
of  those  places. 

The  CHAmiCAN.  We  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  MoEenzik.  You  can  include  that  in  your  statement,  showing, 
for  instance,  that  there  are  four  of  those  camps  first  referred  to,  ana 
how  much  you  expect  to  spend,  for  instance,  at  Camp  Grant,  how 
much  at  Camp  Funston,  and  so  on,  giving  us  a  detailed  statement 
so  we  will  have  some  idea  of  where  the  money  is  going  to  be  expended. 

Gen.  Mabshaix.  The  amount  at  each  of  those  four  camps  is 
almost  identical.  When  you  get  through  with  the  list  you  nave 
about  500  places. 

Mr.  Fields.  There  is  about  the  same  character  of  repair  work  at 
each  of  the  places? 

Gen.  Mabshaix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  Anyone  reading  the  hearings  and  reading  that 
statement  will  say,  '^What  are  we  going  to  do  with  that  mone^?'' 

Gen.  Mabshaix.  This  is  not  construction;  the  construction  items 
I  am  goin'g  to  give  you  in  detail. 

Mr.  IfcKENZiE.  This  is  for  utilities. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  this  condition  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 
The  New  England  Members  will  be  very  largely  interested  in  what  you 
are  goine  to  do  at  Camp  Devens,  ana  they  will  ask  questions  alK)Ut 
that.  Tae  committee  makes  greater  headway  if  we  have  the  detailed 
information  that  we  can  give  to  the  individual  Members.  The  object 
in  asking  for  the  detailea  information  is  to  use  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 
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Mr.  Greene.  Back  of  all  these  fieiires  and  all  these  estimates  must 
be  two  fundamental  thin^:  The  first  thin^  is  to  know  where  the 
troops  are  going  to  be  stationed  in  any  considerable  numbers  during 
the  next  year,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  policy  for  the  department  to 
determine.  The  second  proposition  that  goes  with  that  is  the  main- 
tenance of  those  unused  buildings;  that  is,  relatively  unused,  that 
still  must,  for  economic  reasons,  be  kept  in  condition.  Are  not  those 
two  rather  complicated  propositions  in  arriving  at  a  conservative 
estimate  of  cost  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  is  very  complicated,  and  as  I  say,  there  is  no 
&  mount  included  in  here  for  any  major  repairs,  such  as  the  wholesale 
repair  of  roofs.  These  buildings,  by  reason  of  that  item  not  being 
here — I  presented  it  to  the  committee  last  year,  and  they  cut  it  out 
wholesale — the  reason  it  is  not  in  here  is  that  we  were  lixnited  to  the 
amount  of  the  estimate,  and  I  think  I  can  say,  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  the  Government  is  going  to  lose  a  lot  of 
money  without  its  being  here,  and  I  want  to  go  on  record  to  that 
effect  now,  so  that  when  these  buildings  do  become  unsalvagable 
because  of  that  fact  it  will  not  be  without  the  committee  having  the 
information  from  me  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  In  as\dng  for  these 
various  amounts  for  these  cantonments  have  your  associates  in  the 
Construction  Corps  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  camps  and  can 
they  give  you  a  aetailed  statement  of  wnat  is  needed,  or  are  you  pro- 
ceeding on  a  percentage  basis  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  is  the  detail  of  one  camp  [indicating].  I 
think  there  are  about  60  pages  or  more  of  that.  We  have  all  that 
data  in  absolute  detail,  down  to  the  number  of  pounds  of  nails  and 
the  number  of  screws,  and  we  can  give  you  any  detail  you  want.  It 
is  just  a  question  of  what  you  gentlemen  want  submitted  for  your 
information. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  in  the  last  hearing  you  told  us  that 
in  the  trade  it  was  customary  to  write  off  4^  per  cent  or  4  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  that  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  you,  recognizing  that 
these  buildings  were  put  up  in  a  hurry,  added  about  2^  per  cent  more. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  .  I  want  to  know  whether  your  estimates  this  year 
were  predicated  on  that  kind  of  a  percentage  basis,  or  whether  you 
had  made,  that  is.  you  or  your  subordinates,  a  special  inspection  oi  all 
these  buildings. 

Gen.  Marshall.  These  estimates  are  baaed  on  a  combination  of 
arriving  at  it  in  two  ways.  We  have  expended  so  much  this  year 
in  caring  for  these  places.  We  have  an  accurate  account  of  that 
up  to  December  3 1 .  That  amount  has  been  doubled  and  entered  as 
a  second  figure  at  each  of  these  places  the  amount  expended  up  to 
December  .31  has  been  doubled  and  added  there.  It  is  the  same  wav 
with  materials.  The  amount  of  materials  used  has  been  ascertained 
ancl  the  amount  expected  to  be  used  in  the  next  six  months  has  been 
ascertained  and  entered  in  the  next  column.  The  total  of  these  two 
items  shows  the  cost  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  McKknzie.  In  connection  with  the  question  asked  bj'  the 
chairman,  you  could  spend  any  amount  of  money  on  these  campn 
that  Congress  might  see  fit  to  give  you  and  spend  it  in  a  way  that 
would  be  useful.     Take  the  matter  of  paint.     Suppose  we  should 
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say  to  you  that  you  should  paint  these  buildings.  I  have  been  told 
that  it  would  taKe  about  30,000  gallons  to  paint  the  buildings  at  one 
of  the  cantonments. 

We  are  confronted  with  this  situation.  You  have  stated,  and  I 
agree  with  you,  that  these  buildings  are  not  worth  repairing;  in  the 
second  place,  if  they  were  worth  repairing,  Congress  has  not  fully 
determined  whether  we  are  going  to  keep  all  these  cam{>8  or  not. 
Therefore,  is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  only  repair  such  buildings 
as  will  be  necessary  to  house  and  care  for  the  comparatively  few  men 
that  are  in  these  camps  at  the  present  time,  pernaps  from  three  to 
five  thousand  men  in  a  camp,  when  the  camp  was  originally  built 
to  take  care  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  men.  Would  not  that  be  the 
part  of  wisdom,  and  is  not  that  what  Congress  should  be  guided  by 
until  we  have  a  fixed  and  definite  policy  ? 

Oen.  Marshall.  I  should  certainly  think  so,  except  that  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  let  these  buildings  to  be  so 
unprotected  as  to  create  a  direct  loss  to  the  Government  by  their 
going  to  pieces,  and  that  is  about  what  we  have  done  this  year,  and 
that  is  about  what  this  cost  goes  into.  There  have  been  no  better- 
ments. Our  instructions  have  been  positive  on  that  score,  that  none 
of  this  estimate  should  be  for  any  betterments  whatever,  but  should 
be  only  for  maintainmg  and  operating  the  plant  in  its  present  con- 
dition. Under  the  amount  that  is  here  even  that  can  not  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  this :  Take  one  of  the  large 
camps,  which  would  extend  out  2  or  3  miles.  There  is  a  central 
heaaquarters  in  which,  of  course,  the  whole  organization  is  supposed 
to  center.  My  view  of  it  would  be  to  take  care  of  those  buildings 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  buildings  to  house  the  men  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  central  administration  building  and  not  go  way  outside  and 
put  a  roof  on  a  little  one-story  shack. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  might  agree  to  that,  but  these  other  buildings 
must  be  looked  into  once  and  awhile  to  see  whether  there  is  any- 
thing loose  there  that  will  permit  the  weather  to  get  in  and  ruin  the 
building. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government, 
in  mv  view  of  it,  if  the  inspector  happened  to  find  that  one  of  them 
had  lallen  over,  so  that  he  could  say,  "Thank  God,  we  do  not  have  to 
bother  with  that  anv  more." 

The  Chairman.  Then  could  you  not  put  boards  over  the  windows 
to  DPotect  the  glass  i 

(5en.  Marshall.  That  seems  a  simple  statement.  I  do  not  know 
but  that  that  item  would  cost  all  the  money  in  here.  There  are  a 
very  large  number  of  windows. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  tear  down  some  of  the 
buildings  and  use  the  material  for  inclosine  the  windows. 

Mr.  Fields.  Take  the  case  of  Camp  Gordon.  What  is  the  ap- 
praisal value  of  Camp  Gordon,  or  what  would  you  expect  to  get  out 
of  it  if  you  could  salvage  it  'i 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  offhand. 

The  thiAiRMAN.  Or  Camp  Taylor  # 

Gen.  Marshall.  Suppose  we  analyze  one  of  those  things.  Let 
us  assume  that  Camp  Gordon  cost  $12,000,000.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  exact  amount  is,  but  we  can  take  that  amount  for  the  purpose 
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of  the  argument.  Of  that  $12,000,000  probably  $4,000,000  is  under- 
ground and  in  roads.  The  other  $8,000,000  is  above  ground.  The 
material  that  is  below  ground,  instead  of  being  an  asset,  is  a  liability 
from  the  point  of  view  of  salvaging  the  place.  Of  the  $8,000,000 
above  wound  $4,000,000  is  in  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  more. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Probablv  60  per  cent  in  labor.  For  the  purpose 
of  discussion,  I  take  it  as  being  50-50.  Of  the  materials  in  those 
buildings  what  can  you  salvage  ?  You  can  not  salvage  the  wall 
boarding,  the  roofing  material,  or  the  smoke  jacks.  Tfliey  are  all 
gone.  There  is  probably  not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  it  that  was 
originally  salvageable.     How  much  is  it  going  to  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Fields.  That  would  mean  $3,000,000  salvageable. 

Gen.  Marshall.  How  much  is  it  going  to  cost  to  tear  the  buildings 
down  and  rework  the  material  so  that  it  will  be  usable  again?  Take 
the  lumber.  It  is  cut  out  into  odd  lengths.  It  will  probably  be  a 
million  or  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

Mr.  Fields.  As  much  as  you  woidd  expect  to  get  out  of  Camp 
Gordon  if  you  expected  to  sell  it  for  salvage? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fields.  If  you  were  going^  to  repair  it  and  keep  it  up,  what 
would  it  cost  to  keep  up  the  repairs  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Camp  Gordon  would  be  about  $500,000. 

Mr.  Fields.  About  half  a  million  dollars  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fields.  So  you  would  only  expect  to  get  about  a  million  dollars 
if  it  was  salvaged,  but  it  is  costing  naif  a  million  dollars  to  repair  it 
this  year? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No.  That  is  something  I  had  hoped  to  make 
clear.  This  $500,000  includes  fire  prevention,  maintenance,  repair, 
and  operation.  The  operation  includes  the  electrical  power,  the 
water,  heating,  sewage  disposal.  The  maintenance  and  repair  item 
on  that  is  about  $200,000.     That  is  for  keeping  it  up. 

Mr.  Fields.  $200,000.  If  you  should  salvage  it  you  would  not 
expect  to  get  over  a  million  dollars  out  of  it? 

Mr.  McaIenzie.  If  you  got  a  million  dollars  you  would  have  a  lot 
of  stuff  left  that  you  would  eventually  throw  away. 

Gen.  Marshall.  If  you  sold  that  camp  you  will  sell  it  in  its  entirety. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  the  committee  knows  that  we  own 
the  land  on  which  these  cantonments  are  constructed  now,  except 
that  which  is  in  condemnation  proceedings,  and  we  will  eventually 
own  that. 

Mr.  Fields.  Did  you  include  the  price  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  After  all,  it  still  gets  back  to  the  proposition  as  to 
where  the  troops  are  likely  to  be  permanently  established,  and  hav- 
ing determined  that,  whether  you  make  shift  and  repair  only  tem- 
porarily what  they  will  live  in,  or  whether  you  will  undertake  work 
that  will  gradually  lead  to  the  supplanting  of  the  present  establish- 
ment by  a  permanent  establishment  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  han^ng  to  that  is  the  enormous  outlay,  equally 
temporary,  because  that  is  going  to  involve  tremendous  losses  v^th- 
out  attention  ? 
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Oen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  of  but  one  way  to  get 
at  that,  and  that  would  be  for  somebody  from  this  committee  and 
from  the  Senate  committee,  and  somebody  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  get  together  and  come  to  a  common  understanding  about  it. 
It  is  awfully  difficult  for  all  of  you  gentlemen  to  attempt,  each  one, 
to  go  into  the  details  and  orient  himself  on  it  and  go  off  on  the 
proper  line. 

Mr.  Fields.  Of  course,  after  we  settle  on  a  policy  and  decide  what 
camps  we  are  going  to  keep  we  must  distinguish  between  the  military 
value  and  the  salvage  value  of  a  camp.  We  are  figuring  on  the  sal- 
vage value  of  Camp  Gordon,  which  would  come  down  to  a  million 
dollars,  and  it  would  cost  $300,000  a  year  to  keep  it  in  repair,  which 
shows  it  should  be  disposed  of  as  quickly  as  possible,  if  it  is  finally 
decided  that  it  is  not  to  be  used  for  military  purposes.  But  for 
nulitary  purposes  it  is  probably  worth  the  original  cost  of  keeping  it 
in  repair. 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  has  a  large  value  because  the  underground 
part  of  it  is  all  valuable  if  it  is  going  to  be  occupied. 

Mr.  Fields.  We  should  careiully  distinguish  between  its  salvage 
value  and  its  military  value  ? 

Gen.  Mab SHALL.  Very  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  run  through  the  other  items  under 
the  heading  of  barracks  and  quarters  which  you  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  oi  the  committee  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  will  take  up  the  construction  items,  because 
this  shows  every  other  one  of  the  utilities  items  in  iust  the  same 
manner  as  those  I  have  just  described  to  you,  and  when  I  say  the 
utihties,  the  maintenance  and  repair  item  I  should  say  is  about  40 
per  cent  of  what  is  shown  here,  the  operation  and  fire  prevention 
taking  up  the  remainder. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  per  cent  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  that  60  per  cent  credited  to  labor  costs  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Oh,  yes.  Take  tne  water  supply,  where  we  have 
our  own  water  plant.  We  have  to  have  firemen  and  engineers,  and 
the  whole  operating  crew  in  here,  and  also  the  maintenance  of  the 
water  system.  Of  course,  that  does  not  run  very  much  outside  of 
the  operation  of  the  plants,  but  that  is  all  included  in  operation. 
Where  we  purchase  water  from  a  city,  that  is  included  in  operation — 
that  is,  the  purchase  price  of  the  water.  In  these  items  are  included 
water  supply,  electric  power  supply,  upkeep  and  maintenance  of 
water  ana  sewer  systems,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriations  are  on  this  smaller  sheet  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  explain  those  to  the  committee? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Under  the  law  the  construction  of  any  structure 
exceeding  in  cost  $20,000  is  not  permissible  without  special  authority 
of  Congress,  so  that  we  ask  that  the  wording  under  ^'Barracks  and 
c^uarters"  be  changed  and  that  those  special  items  now  in  the  tenta- 
tive draft  be  elimmated  and  you  substitute  the  items  I  have  enu- 
merated on  this  sheet. 
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CoTistrueticn  Division  of  the  Army — Ettimate  of  new  construction  projeeU  for  Jueal  year 

June  SO,  1920 y  to  June  SO,  1921. 


Name   of  post  or  station  and 
nature  of  oonstnictlon. 

Barracks 

and 
quarters. 

Regular 
supplies. 

Water 

and 

sewers. 

Roads, 
walks, 
wharves, 
and 
drain- 
age. 

Con- 
struction 
and 
repair 
of  hos- 
pitals. 

Army 
Medical 
School. 

Shoots 

£E 

leries 

and 

ranges. 

1 
Total. 

Katiooal  Army  camps: 

Dodge,  D«s  Moines,  Iowa— 

$20,000 
160,000 

160,000 

$20,000 

T4Mind'y. 

160,000 

Lewis, American  Lake, Wash., 
laundiy 

100,000 

Meade,  Admiral.  Md.— 

Shooting  gallery 

$a,oo(i 

23,000 

2,000 

Small-arms  range 

23,000 

Pike,    UtUe    Roclb,    Ark., 
laundry 

160,000 
65,000 

100,000 

Special  camps: 

Camp   Henry   Knox,    Ky., 
laundry 

••••••••• 

05,000 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va., 
niiuarial  drainage 

$28,500 

28,500 

L«ttennan  General  Hospital,  San 
Francisco,  isolation  wards 

$94,900 

032,046 
398,275 

94,900 

Walter  Re«d  General  Hospital: 
Two  additiona  to  main  build- 
ing  

932,646. 

Group  for  nervous  and  insane 
patients 

• 

388,275 

Army  Medical  School 

$566,660 

500.000 

Mobile  Army  posts: 

Alcatrae  Island.  Calif.— 

Shop  for  Salvage  Service . . 

$35,000 

35,000 

Water  system. 

$160,000 

30,000 

5,600 

112,600 

17,300 
30,000 

8,000 

100,000 

Fort    Leavenworth,    Kans., 
fincluding       Disciplinary 
Barracks)— 
Motor  TransDort  shoiis. 

230,000 

22,000 

531,462 

328,300 

• 

90,000 

5,100 

83,400 

29,400 

54,256 

404.256 

Swimmine  pool 

32,700 

OfBcers*  quarters 

727,462 

Noncommissioned     offi- 
cers' quarters 

........ 

375,001) 

Fort  Nia^para,  water  system. . . 

30,000 

Plattsburgh    Barracks,    in- 
cinerator  



8,000 

Fort  Snelllng,  Minn.,  inciner- 
ator.  

8,000 

1 

....... 

8,000 

Fort  Slorum  — 

Bakery 



18,925 

1 

18,925 

Lauaohr 

44,950 

1 

44,950 

Wharf 

48,550 

48,550 

Washington  Barracks,  offi- 
cers' quarters 

1,050,000 

37,050 

5,650 
23,130 

215,000 

6,800 

1,600 

6,806 

52,230 

85,000 
1,250 

508 

3,812 

1,350,000 

Camps- 
Beacon,  temporary  quarters.. 

45,100 

El  Campo,  temporary  quar- 
ters  

7,743 

Heam,  temporary  quarters. . . 
Schol3eld  barracks,  ice  machine. . 

33,838 

*  *         * 

52,230 

Honohilu,    Fords  Island  water 
supply 

160,000 

160,000 

Grand  total 

2,262,592 

1,119,291 

622,065 

131,306 

1,425,821 

500,000 

25,000| 

6,006,075 

EHTIMATE8    KOR    FiSCAL    YkAR    1921— WoRDING    AS    MODIFIED    ON    MaRCH    27,  1920. 

It  is  req!i«»sted  that  the  following  changes  be  made  in  the  wording  of  the  various 
appropriations  as  they  appear  in  the  Book  of  Estimates: 

In  appropriation  *' Barracks  and  ouarters,"  after  the  sentence  ''Provided.  That 
not  to  exceed  the  following  sums  may  be  used  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  build- 
ings enumerated  at  the  places  named,"  omit  the  remainder  of  wording  and  sub- 
stitute the  following:  $35,000  for  a  shop  for  salvage  serv'ice  at  Alcatraz  Island,  Calif.: 
$404,26(1  for  motor  training  school  buildings  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.:  $32,700 
for  a  swimming  pool  at  tfnited  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Kans.;  $727,462  for  officers'  quarters  to  accommodate  50  officers'  families  at  Fort 
Leavenwortli,  Kans.;  $375,000  for  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters  to  accomino- 
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date  50  families  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Rans.;  11.350.000  for  officers'  quarterB  to 
accommodate  96  families  at  Army  Staff  College.  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C.;  $45,100 
for  temporary  barrack  bnilding  and  officers*  quarters  at  Camp  Beacon,  Calif. ;  $33,838 
for  temporary  barrack  building  and  officers'  quarters  at  Tamp  Hearn,  Calif,  (act 
July  11,  1919,  vol.  41.  p.  118,  sec.  1). 

In  appropriation  "Regular  supplies."  after  the  sentence  ''Prmnded,  That  not  » 
exceed  the  following  sums  may  be  used  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  buildings 
enumerated  at  the  places  named,"  omit  the  remainder  of  wording  and  substitute 
the  fc^lowing:  $20,000  for  an  ice  and  cold  storage  plant  at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa; 
$160,000  for  a  laundry  at  Camp  Dodge.  Iowa;  $160,000  for  a  laundry  at  Camp  Lewis, 
Wash.;  $160,000  for  a  laundry  at  Camp  Pike.  Ark.;  $65,000  for  a  laundry  at  Camp 
Knox,  Ky.;  $44,950  for  a  laundry  at  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.;  $52,230  for  an  ice  and  cold 
storage  plant  at  Schofield  Barracks  (act  July  11.  1919.  vol.  41,  p.  114.  sec.  1). 

In  appropriation  "Water  and  sewers."  after  the  phrase  ''filtration  plant  at  Fort 
Niagara,  N.  Y.,"  omit  the  remainder  of  the  wording  and  substitute  tne  following: 
$160,000  for  a  water  supply  system  at  Fort  'Leaven wortli.  Kans.  (act  July  11,  1919, 
vol.  41,  p.  117,  sec.  1). 

In  appropriation  "Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage,"  after  the  sentence 
*"  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  the  following  sums  may  be  used  in  the  erection  and 
completion  of  the  structures  named,"  omit  the  remainder  of  the  wordmg  and  sub- 
stitute the  following:  $100  for  the  purchase  of  land  near  terminal  of  bridge  at  Deer 
Island,  Boston  Harbor.  Mass.;  $28,500  for  malarial  drainage  at  ('amp  Humphrevs, 
Va.;  $48,550  for  rebuilding  of  wharf  at  Fort  Slocum.  N.  Y.  (act  July  11.  1919,  vol. 
41.  p.  119,  sec.  1). 

In  appropriation  "Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals,"  after  the  sentence  "/Vo* 
mded^  Tnat  of  this  amount  not  to  exceed  the  following  sums  may  be  used  in  the  erec- 
tion and  completion  of  buildings,  structures,  or  systems  enumerated  as  follows," 
omit  all  items  enumerated  and  substitute  the  following:  $94,900  for  isolation  ward? 
at  Letterraan  General  Hospital;  $932,646  for  two  additions  to  main  building  at 
Walter  Heed  (Jeneral  Hospital;  $398,275  for  a  group  of  buildings  for  nervous  and 
insane  patients  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital;  $75,000  for  alterations  to  build- 
ings at  Camp  Holabird  to  convert  same  into  a  hospital:  $85,000  for  completion  of 
hospital  buildings  at  Camp  Knox.  Ky.  (act  July  11.  1919.  vol.  41,  p.  119,  sec.  1). 

In  appropriation  ** Shooting  galleries  and  ranges,"  add:  "'Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed  $23,000  may  be  used  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  a  shooting  gallery 
and  small  arms  range  for  Tank  Corps  at  Camp  Meade,  Md."  (act  July  11,  1919,  v«)f. 
41.  p.  119.  sec.  1). 

(Ump  Dodge  Ice  Plant,  $20,000. 

1.  Ice  supply  for  Camp  Dodge  is  purchased  locally.  During  July  and  August, 
1919,  the  liu^est  artificial  ice  manufacturers  in  the  vicinitv  refused  to  bid  to  supply 
ice  to  the  camp  as  their  output  was  entirely  consumed  in  towns  where  they  were 
located.  During  August  it  was  necessary  to  use  50  per  cent  river  ice  to  supply  the 
camp. 

2.  The  amounts  required  were:  Cost. 

May,  1919,  250,000  pounds $972.  24 

June,  1919,  500,000  pounds 1, 494. 98 

July,  1919,  678,500  pounds 2, 116.  64 

Total,  1,428,500  pounds 4,  584.  86 

<\)8t  per  ton 6.  42 

3.  The  ice  plant  will  be  run  in  connection  with  present  cold-storage  plant,  and  there- 
fore will  require  employment  of  only  two  additional  men  as  ice  pullers,  at  45  cents 
per  hour,  or  $2,352  per  year.  The  only  other  cost  will  be  for  water  and  electric  cur- 
rent. The  cost  of  production  will,  therefore,  be  approximately  $2.50  per  ton.  (Out- 
put of  plant  2,000  tons  per  year.) 

4.  The  consumption  of  ice  per  year  at  Camp  Dodge  is  approximately  2,000  tons. 

Coet  per  ton,  purchased $6. 42 

(\)iit  per  ton,  manufactured 2.  50 

Saving  per  ton 3. 92 

Saving  per  year  (2,000  tons) 7,  840. 00 

In  three  years  this  plant  will  have  more  than  paid  for  its  initial  cost. 

5.  The  amount  requested  herewith  will  build  an  addition  to  the  present  cold- 
stonge  building  approximately  30  by  100  feet,  thus  furnishing  the  space  required  for 
the  installation  of  tne  ice-making  machinery. 
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Camp  Dodob  Laundry,  $160,000. 

1.  Camp  Dodge  is  one  of  the  three  National  Army  camps  remaining  i^ithoiit  post 
laundry. 

2.  Otecers  and  soldiers  here  must  send  their  laundry  to  Des  Moines,  12  miles  distant. 
This  alone  renders  service  very  unsatisfactory.  In  addition  the  quality  of  the  work 
is  not  good  and  the  prices  excessive.  The  hardship  on  the  enlistea  men  is  especially 
great  as  they  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  prices  of  the  regular  laundries  and  must  either 
get  their  work  done  by  a  washerwoman  12  miles  away  or  do  a  makeshift  job  them- 
selves. A  post  laundry  would  render  highly  satisfactory  service  at  a  cost  price  which 
means  a  saving  of  inestimable  benefit  to  both  officers  and  men.  At  a  Government 
laimdrv  each  enlisted  man  is  charged  $1  a  month,  and  for  that  sum  his  entire  laimdry 
was  called  for,  done,  and  delivered  each  week.  Officers  pay  according  to  the  number 
of  pieces  at  a  cost  price.    The  work  is  very  satisfactory. 

3.  Sanitary  inspectors  have  frequently  reported  places  where  laundry  is  done  at 
present  as  imsanitary  and  dangerous  to  the  health  of  troops  as  often  being  the  means 
of  introducing  disease. 

4.  The  sa\ing  which  a  post  laundry  would  effect  on  Government  laundry  alone 
(hospital  laundr}',  blankets,  clothing,*  and  equipment  turned  in  by  enlisted  men, 
etc.),  is  sufficient  to  warrant  constructing  one.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  amount  saved  to  the  Government  on  renovated  soldiers'  clothing  which  i» 
made  available  for  reissue  by  the  laundry.  Nor  can  the  saving  effected  becaue:e  of 
the  ample  and  approved  means  of  sterilizing  bedding  and  clothing  provided  by  a 
laimdry  be  determined.  But  we  can  determine  by  comparison  what  actual  saving? 
on  laundering  may  be  expected.  The  Camp  Dix  laundry,  of  20,000  man  capacity* 
had  the  following  record  for  fiscal  year  1918-19: 

Total  earnings $354, 516. 04 

Total  operating  cost 168, 122. 68 

Net  profit 186,393.36 

Original  cost  of  plant 125, 405. 08 

Balance 60, 988.  28 

That  is,  in  one  year  the  plant  paid  all  operating  expenses  and  earned  sufficient 
surplus  to  pav  the  entire  initial  cost  and  leave  a  balance  of  $60,988.28. 
The  work  done  was: 

Pieces  of  work  for  officers  and  men 867,  74 1 

Pieces  of  Government  work 6, 968, 400 

Total  number  of  pieces 7, 836. 141 

Actual  cost  of  Government  work $331, 530. 91 

Estimated  cost  of  this  same  work  if  done  by  commercial  contract  at  aver- 
age contract  rate,  based  on  contracts  actually  in  effect 801, 138. 53 

Showing  a  saving  of 469, 607. 62 

Thus  the  Government  saved  outright  on  its  Camp  Dix  laundry  bill 

approximately 469, 607. 62 

Ada  to  this  the  net  profit  of  the  laundry  which  was  available  for  other  use .     186, 393. 36 

Showing  an  actual  saving  for  1  year  of 656, 000. 98 

This  saving  was  effected  by  an  original  expenditure  by  the  Govern- 
ment of 125,405.08 

Making  the  actual  cash  saved  to  the  Government  over  all  ex- 
penses of 530, 595. 90 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  the  second  year  of  operation  the  saxings  will  be 
greater  by  the  original  cost  of  the  plant  (in  this  case  $125,405.08),  as  the  plant  is  fully 
paid  for  during  the  first  year,  as  shown  above. 

5.  In  connection  with  these  savings  on  one  single  laundry  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that,  calculated  upon  what  if  would  have  cost  the  Government  to  have  its  work 
done  by  commercial  contzact  at  the  averajge  contract  rate  based  upon  contracts 
actually  in  effect,  all  the  Government  laundries  in  the  country  saved  during  the  fiscal 
year  1918-19  enough  money  to  pay  all  operating  expenses,  pay  the  value  of  all  plants 
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and  eauipment,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  $2,364,338.63.  The  sound  businefls  wisdom 
of  eistaolishing  Government  laundries  at  posts  having  any  considerable  quantity  of 
yfotk  can  not  be  questioned.  Camp  Dodge  is  the  home  station  of  the  Fourth  Division 
and  has  a  volume  of  laundry  more  than  sufficient  to  make  a  post  laundry  a  paying 
project. 

GOVERNMENT  LAUNDRIES. 

1.  Government  laundries  effected  the  following  savings  to  the  Government  during 
the  fiscal  year  1918-19.  All  figures  are  fumishea  by  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage. 

Number  of  pieces  washed  in  Government  laundries 113, 256, 293 

Number  of  pieces  of  above  volume  which  was  Government  work,  i.  e. 
hospital  linen,  clothing  and  equipage  turned  in  bv  enlisted  men, 

etc ' 75,286,102 

Number  of  pieces  of  officers'  and  soldiers'  work  from  which  outside 
revenue  was  derived 37, 971, 191 

Total  cost  of  operation $3,315,153.83 

Revenue  from  officers'  and  enlisted  men's  work 1, 812, 362.  84 

Net  cost  to  Government  for  all  Government  work 1, 502, 790.  99 

Had  the  75,285,102  pieces  of  Government  work  been  accomplished  by 
commercial  contract,  at  the  average  contract  rate,  based  upon  con- 
tracts actually  in  effect,  the  cost  to  the  Government  would  have 
amounted  to 7, 775,632. 02 

Actual  cost  of  this  Government  work 1, 502, 790.  99 

Amount  saved  to  the  Government 6, 272, 841. 03 

Estimated  value  of  all  Government  laundry  buildings,  machinery  and 
power  plants  on  July  1,  1918 3, 908, 502. 40 

Difference 2, 364, 338.  63 

2.  Showing  that  in  one  year  the  Government  laundries  now  in  operation  did  all 
Government  work  at  a  cost  which  shows  a  saving  over  the  same  volume  of  work  done 
bv  private  contract  sufficient  to  pay  for  themselves  and  leave  $2,364,338.63  over. 
Tne  saving  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  their  laundry  is  equally  great.  In  con- 
nection with  these  saving  it  must  be  remembered  that  Government  laundries  do 
in  general  much  more  satisfactoiy  work  than  others. 

3.  The  following  comparison  of  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  laundry  from  the 
hospitals  at  the  following  camps  when  done  by  commercial  contract  and  when  done 
by  the  post  laundry  after  its  erection  is  apropos: 

Oamp  Devens: 

6y  commercial  contract  for  3  months $14, 693. 23 

By  post  laundry  for  3  months 7, 547. 10 

Savings  of 7, 146. 13 

Or  a  saving  of  47.96  per  cent. 
Camp  Holabird: 

By  commercial  contract  for  4  months 432.  87 

By  post  laundry  for  4  months 249.  97 

Savings  of 182. 90 

Or  a  saving  of  42  per  cent. 
Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys: 

By  commercial  contract  for  3  months 5, 422. 61 

,  By  post  laundry  for  3  months 1, 500. 55 

Saving  of 3, 922. 06 

Or  a  saving  of  72  per  cent. 

4.  The  average  saved  to  the  Government  by  a  post  laundry  on  the  bill  for  hospital 
laundry  alone  at  these  three  camps  is  53.98  per  cent.  Hospital  laundry  is  only  a  part 
of  the  total  Government  laundry  on  which  a  like  saving  was  effected. 
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Camp  Lbwis  Laundry,  $160,000. 

1.  (.^amp  Lewis  is  one  of  the  three  National  Army  camps  remaining  without  a  post 
laimdry. 

2.  All  laundry  from  this  camp  must  be  sent  19  miles  to  Tacoma.  This  in  itself 
renders  service  unsatisfactory,  and  the  work,  as  at  all  other  places  under  similar  condi- 
tions, is  not  good.  The  greatest  trouble  being  the  enormous  shrinkage  of  the  woolen 
clothing  and  underwear  issued  to  soldiers  because  it  is  not  properly  washed.  Prices 
are  excessive.  The  enlisted  men  especially  having  trouble  because  thev  can  not 
afford  to  pay  the  .prices  of  the  regular  laundry,  and  they  can  not  get  washerwomen 
because  of  the  distance  to  the  dty.  A  post  laundry  would  overcome  all  these  diffi- 
culties, and  at  an  enormous  saving  to  both  the  officers,  men,  and  the  Government. 

3.  Reports  of  sanitary  inspectors  here^  as  at  the  other  camps  so  situated,  have  fre- 
quently recorded  places  where  laimdry  is  done  as  insanitary  and  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  troops,  as  being  the  means  of  introducing  disease. 

4.  The  savings  which  a  post  laundry  would  effect  on  Govefmment  laundry  alone 
(hospital  laundrv  work,  blankets,  clothing,  and  equipment  turned  in  bv  enlisted 
men,  etc.)  would  be  so  great  that  the  Government  can  not  afford  to  allow  tne  present 
situation  to  continue.  The  savings  on  renovated  soldiers'  clothing,  which  by  this 
means  is  made  available  for  reissue,  and  on  the  means  provided  by  the  laundiry  for 
sterilizing  bedding  and  clothing  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  request 
for  a  laundry  at  Camp  Dodge.  The  data  given  in  connection  with  the  Camp  Dix 
laundry  is  repeated  here  a^  it  is  the  only  laundiy  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  proposed 
laundry  for  tnis  camp,  for  which  data  is  available: 

FiBca}  year  1918-19: 

Total  earnings |364,5ia04 

Total  operating  cost 168, 122.  68 

New  profit 186,393.  36 

Original  cost  of  plant 125, 405.  08 

Balance 60,  988.  28 

That  is.  in  one  year  the  plant  paid  all  operating  expenses  and  earned  sufficient 
surplus  to  pay  the  entire  initial  cost  and  leave  a  balance  of  $60,988.28. 
The  work  done  was: 

Pieces  of  work  for  officers  and  men 867,  741 

Pieces  of  Government  work 6,  968, 400 

Total  number  of  pieces 7,  836,  HI 

Actual  cost  of  Government  work $331,  530. 91 

Estimated  cost  of  this  same  work  if  done  by  commercial  contract  at 
average  contract  rate,  based  on  contracts  actually  in  effect 801, 138. 53 

Showing  a  saving  of 469,  607. 62 

Thus  the  Government  saved  outright  on  its  Camp  Dix  laundry  bill 
approximately 469, 607.62 

Add  to  this  the  net  profit  of  the  laundry  which  was  available  for  other 
use 186, 393.36 

Showing  an  actual  saving  for  one  year  of 656, 000. 98 

This  saving  was  effected  bv  an  original  expenditure  bv  the  Government 
of * .* 125.405.08 


Making  the  actual  ca«h  saved  to  the  (lovernment  over  all  expenses.     530, 595. 90 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  the  second  year  of  operation  the  savings  will  be 
greater  by  the  original  cost  of  the  plant  (in  this  case  $125,405.08)  as  the  plant  is  fully 
paid  for  during  the  first  year,  as  shown  above. 

5.  Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that  calculated  upon  what  it  would  have 
cost  the  Government  to  have  its  work  done  by  commercial  contract  at  the  avera^ 
contract  rate,  based  upon  contracts  actually  in  effect,  all  the  Government  laundries  m 
the  country  saved  during  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  enough  money  to  pay  all  operating 
expenses,  pay  the  value  of  all  plants  and  equipment,  and  leave  a  surplus  of 
$2,364,338.63. 
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Camp  Meade  Shooting  Gallery,  $2,000,  and  Camp  Meade  Target  Range,  123,000. 

1.  The  following  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Tank  Corps  will  explain  the  necessity 
for  this  construction: 

September  9,  1919. 
From:  Chief  of  Tank  Corps. 
To:  Chief  of  Construction  Divifiion  (attention,  Col.  Hartman),  Building  C,  Seventh 

and  B  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Estimate  offunds  for  shooting  galleries  and  ranges  for  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 

30,  1921. 

1.  In  submitting  your  estimate  for  the  Construction  Division  for  funds  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1921,  will  you  please  include  under  the  items  of  ''Shooting  gal- 
leries and  ranges''  the  following  for  the  Tank  Corps? 

"For  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  firing  ranges  and 
shooting  galleries  for  use  of  Tank  Corps  troops $25, 000 

2.  It  is  necessary  that  firing  ranges  with  proper  driving  courses  be  constructed  for 
the  use  of  all  guns  lised  in  light  ancT  heavy  tanks.  For  the  technical  employment  and 
tndning  of  Tank  Corps  units  it  is  not  only  essential  that  diversified  terrain  be  provided, 
but  it  is  also  imperative  that  battle  practice  be  held.  This  practice  involves  not  only 
the  firing  of  machine  guns,  but  also  that  of  the  37-millimeter,  6-pounder,  and  possibly 
heavier  types,  while  the  tanks  are  in  motion — a  procedure  which  gives  a  much  wider 
dispersion  than  when  the  guns  are  fired  from  a  tank  not  in  motion.  This,  in  turn, 
requires  a  firing  range  especially  and  carefully  constructed  for  such  work  in  order 
to  avoid  danger  to  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

3.  The  proper  development  of  the  tanks  as  a  fighting  machine  necessitates  unre- 
stricted operations  and  tests,  and  the  amount  required  for  this  purpose  is  considered 
a  minimum.  This  estimate  is  also  intended  to  cover  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  necessary  driving  courses  for  Tank  Corps  units.  These 
courees  are  an  integral  part  of  the  firing  range  proper,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
them  when  undergoing  battle  practice. 

4.  The  shooting  galleries  are  very  necessary  for  winter  practice. 

Robert  L.  Collins, 
Colonel  of  Cavalry,  Executive  Officer. 
For  and  in  the  absence  of: 

S.  D.  ROCICENBACH, 

Brigadier  General,  United  States  Army,  Chief  of  Tank  Corps. 
Camp  Pike  Laundry,  $160,000. 

1.  Camp  Pike  is  the  third  of  the  National  Army  camps  remaining  without  a  poet 
lauDdrv. 

2.  The  nearest  town  having  facilities  for  doing  laundry  in  quantities  is  Little  Rock, 
8  miles  distant  from  the  camp.  Prices  are  excessive,  the  work  is  not  good,  especially 
on  woolens.  This,  together  with  the  distance  from  the  camp,  renders  the  services 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  Here,  as  at  Camps  Dodge  and  Lewis,  the  enlisted  men  who 
can  not  anord  to  pay  the  prices  charged  by  tne  regular  laundries  must  depend  on  wftah- 
erwomen  to  a  large  extent.  The  very  fact  that  so  many  men  must  attempt  to  get  their 
work  done  by  such  means  and  at  a  distance  of  8  miles  from  their  station  makes  the 
laundrv  one  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  in  the  connection  with  the  life  in  the  camp. 
A  post  laundry  would  overcome  all  these  defects  and  effect  the  same  savings  mentioned 
in  our  memoranda  on  Camps  Dodge  and  Lewis. 

3.  Similar  reports  from  sanitary  inspectors  have  been  received  in  connection  with 
places  where  laundry  is  done  in  Little  Kbck  as  in  Des  Moines  and  Takoma.  Wherever 
It  is  necessary  to  send  laundry  from  a  large  number  of  men  to  washerwomen  there  will 
always  be  some  who  are  uncleanly  and  who  will  frequently  have  diseases  present  in 
their  homes. 

4.  Mention  has  been  made  in  memoranda  on  Camps  Dodge  and  Lewis  to  the  savings 
which  would  be  realized  on  renovated  soldiers'  clothing,  on  sterilized  bedding  and 
clothing.  Data  has  been  given  for  the  Camp  Dix  laundry  which  shows  the  savings  to 
the  Government  over  the  running  expenses  of  $656,000.98  for  one  year,  or  a  saving  in 
one  year  over  the  running  expenses,  plus  the  initial  cost  of  plant  and  equipment  of 
$539,595.90.  This  saving  is  on  the  Biun  it  would  have  cost  the  Government  to  have  its 
own  work  done  if  this  hiui  been  done  by  commercial  contract  at  the  average  contract 
rate  based  on  contracts  actually  in  effect. 

5.  Data  is  ^ven  herewith  for  the  laundry  at  Camp  Meade,  Md.,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1918-19.  This  plant  is  of  40,000-man  capacity  and  will  serve  for  comparison  with  the 
savings  effectea  on  the  20,000-man  capacity  plant  at  Camp  Dix. 
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Total  eaminm $658,061.17 

Total  operating  coet 378, 075. 71 

Net  profit 279,985.46 

Original  co8t  of  plant 234,980.37 

Balance 45, 005. 09 

That  ifl,  in  one  year  this  plant  paid  all  operating  expenses  and  earned  sufficient 
surplus  to  pay  the  entire  initial  cost  and  leave  a  balance  of  $45,005.09. 
The  worK  done  was: 

Pieces  of  work  for  officers  and  men 5, 244, 928 

Pieces  of  Government  work 4, 415, 124 

Total  number  of  pieces 9, 660, 052 

Actual  cost  of  Grovemment  work $355, 677. 55 

Estimated  cost  of  this  work  if  done  by  commercia.1  contract  at  average 
contract  rate,  based  on  contracts  actually  in  effect 502, 251. 01 

Showing  a  saving  of * 146, 573. 46 

This  saving  plus  the  net  profit  of 279,985.46 

liakes  a  total  actual  saving  to  the  Grovemment  for  1  year 426, 558w  92 

This  saving  is  effected  by  an  original  expenditure  by  the  Government  of .     234, 980. 37 

Making  an  actual  cost  saved  over  all  expenses,  plus  initial  cost  of. .    191, 578. 55 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  saving  in  this  case  would  be  much  less  than  in  a  case  of 
the  Gamp  Dix  laundry,  for  here  we  nave  a  plant  whose  original  cost  was  almost  double 
that  of  the  Camp  Dix,  whose  operating  expense  is  more  than  double  that  of  Camp  Dix, 
but  its  volume  of  work  was  only  23  per  cent  greater. 

6.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  ract  that  all  Government  laundries  in  the  country 
during  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  saved  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  operating  expenses, 
p&y  the  initial  value  of  all  plants  and  equipment  and  leave  $2,364,338.63  over.  This 
saving  is  based  on  what  it  would  have  cost  the  Government  to  have  its  work  done  by 
commercial  contract,  based  upon  contracts  actually  in  effect.  These  figures  demon- 
strate beyond  any  doubt  the  sound  business  wisdom  of  establishing  Government 
laundries  at  every  post  where  the  volume  of  the  work  warrants  it.  The  present  gar- 
rison of  Camp  Flke,  which  is  the  station  of  the  Third  Division,  does  provide  a  quantity 
of  work  more  than  sufficient  to  warrant  the  construction  requested. 

7.  In  a  letter  under  date  of  February  8. 1920,  the  camp  hospital  at  Camp  Pike  was 
notified  by  the  ¥Vank*s  Laundry  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  that  tne  following  increase  in 
prices  would  take  effect  immeaiately:  Sheets  increased  from  3  cents  to  4  cents  each: 
slips,  increased  from  2^  cents  to  3  cents  each;  pajama  coats  increased  from  7}  cents  to 
9  cents  each;  pajama  pants  increased  from  7}  cents  to  9  cents  each;  overalls  increased 
from  35  cents  to  45  cents  each. 

The  average  increase  in  prices  on  these  articles,  which  constitute  the  vast  majority 
of  the  hospital  laundry  work,  is  26  per  cent.  A  circular  has  been  sent  by  the  hospital 
to  various  laundries  m  an  effort  to  secure  competition  in  this  work  without  avaO. 
During  November  and  December,  1919,  and  January,  1920,  the  laundry  bill  of  the 
hospital  was  $5,105.84,  or  an  average  bill  for  the  year  of  $20,423.36.  The  increase  of 
26  per  cent  just  made  by  the  laundry  will  make  this  cost  the  Government  $5,310.07 
more  during  the  coming  year,  or  a  total  of  $25, 733.43.  At  present  the  Government  is 
helpless  ana  can  not  escape  this  unwarranted  expenditure.  The  Government  must 
erect  a  post  laundry  as  a  matter  of  self -protection. 

Camp  Knox  Laundry,  $65,000. 

1.  Camp  Knox  is  being  developed  as  a  Field  Artillery  brigade  firing  center,  and  is 
to  \ye  one  of  the  special  Regular  Army  posts.  It  has  no  laundry.  The  nearest  facilities 
for  doing  laundry  of  the  volume  required  by  the  garrison  of  this  camp  are  located  at 
<'amp  Zachary  Taylor,  31  miles  distant.  It  has  been  necessary  to  transport  all  of  the 
laundrv  from  the  camp  to  and  from  Camp  Taylor  every  weeic  by  truck.  The  roads 
over  which  this  must  he  taken  are  in  very  bad  condition  even  in  good  weather.  During 
prolonged  rains  they  become  almost  impassable.  The  question  of  a  laundry  has 
•\lwavs  been  one  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  of  living  at  Camp  Knox,  and  one  of 
I  h?  s^re^t  spots  in  the  life  of  the  troops  stationed  there.    It  is  believed  that  everything 
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which  can  be  done  that  does  not  involve  too  great  an  outlay  of  money,  and  that  will 
tend  to  better  conditions  of  life  in  camp,  ehould  be  done.  From  this  point  of  \iew 
alone,  the  expenditure  requested  herewith  is  considered  advisable. 

2.  The  necessity  for  a  laundry  at  this  camp  arises  from  three  principal  points: 

(a)  The  great  distance  separating  Camp  Knox  from  Camp  Taylor,  with  consequent 
delay  in  transit. 

(6)  The  impossibility  for  individuals  to  rectify  mistakes  that  may  be  made  in 
returned  laundry  because  of  this  distance. 

(c)  The  iACt  that  the  laundry  at  Camp  Taylor  must  first  care  for  the  local  garrison 
and,  if  time  is  available  after  that,  it  will  then  do  the  work  for  Camp  Knox. 

As  the  units  of  the  First  Division  gradually  recruit  up  to  their  normal  strength,  the 
earrison  of  Camp  Taylor  will  be  so  large  that  it  will  require  the  entire  facilities  of  the 
laundry  there  to  do  the  local  work.  In  the  event  that  Camp  Knox  ia  given  no  local 
laundry  they  would  then  be  forced  to  revert  to  the  old  system  of  sending  their  laundry 
to  conunercial  firms  in  Louisville  with  all  the  accompanying  inconveniences,  and 
excessive  expense,  which  have  been  noted  in  connection  with  me  laundries  at  Camps 
Dodge,  Pike,  and  Lewis.  It  is  only  just  and  wise  that  two  communities  the  size  of 
Camps  Taylor  and  Knox  should  each  nave  its  own  facilities  for  doing  laundry. 

3.  The  enormous  savings  to  the  Government  effected  by  a  post  laundry  have  been 
demonstrated  in  memorandums  on  the  three  National  Army  camps,  Lewis,  Dodge, 
and  Pike.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  figures  given  there  be  quoted  again.  The 
fact  that  all  of  the  Government  laundries  in  the  country  saved  during  the  fiscal  year 
1918-19  enough  money  to  pay  all  operating  expenses,  pay  the  initial  value  of  all 
plants,  and  equipment,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  $2^346,338.63,  these  savings  based  upon 
what  it  would  have  cost  the  Government  to  have  its  work  done  by  commercial  contract 
at  the  average  contract  rate,  based  upon  contracts  actually  in  effect,  demonstrates 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  the  sound  business  wisdom  of  establishing  a  Govern- 
ment laundry  at  every  post  where  the  volume  of  the  work  warrants  it.  Camp  Knox 
will  have  a  capacity  of  three  brigades  of  Artillery,  and  it  is  intended  to  keep  three 
brigades  there.  This  means  that  Camp  Knox  is  a  community  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  men,  which  number  will  be  increased  as  quarters  are  made  available  and 
officers  and  men  have  their  fomilies  join  them  there.  Such  a  community  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  laundry  to  more  than  justify  this  construction. 

Cahp  a.  a.  Humphreys,  Va.,  Malarial  Drainage  (R.  W.  W.  &  D.),  $28,000. 

1.  Camp  Humphreys  is  situated  in  a  vicinity  that  has  long  been  known  as  one  in 
which  the  anopneles  mosquitoes  abound.  Tliis  insect  breeds  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  infected  with  malaria.  Other  mosquito- 
borne  diseases  are  quite  common  among  the  inhabitants.  The  only  method  by  which 
these  diseases  mav  be  stamped  out  is  the  extermination  of  the  mosqiiitoes. 

2.  Camp  Humphreys  is  to  be  retained  permanently  by  the  War  Department  for 
the  location  of  uie  engineers*  school.  Tnis  being  so,  it  becomes  imperative  that 
the  camp  be  made  a  healthy  place  in  which  to  live.  Sanitary  and  malarial  drainage 
must  be  undertaken  at  ^e  earliest  possible  date,  as  the  only  successful  means  whereby 
the  anopheles  and  other  mosauitoes  may  be  exterminated  is  by  proper  drainage  of 
swamp  areas.  Until  the  breeaing  places  of  these  mosquitoes  near  Camp  Humphreys 
are  so  drained  the  troops  quartered  in  the  camp  will  be  constantly  exposed  to  malaria 
and  other  mosquito-borne  diseases. 

3.  The  appropriation  requested  herewith  is  extremely  urgent  and  will  result  in 
a  very  considerable  saving  to  the  Grovemment  in  expense  for  oiling  and  ditching 
which  is  now  necessary.  During  the  year  1919  there  were  only  four  cases  of  malaria 
contracted  at  the  camp,  due  to  the  very  extensive  preventive  measures  taken.  The 
cost  of  these  measures  to  the  Government  for  this  year  is  as  follows: 


Mftv 

JUDC 

July 

August 

September. 
<»ctobcr..., 
November. 
iHv^mber.. 
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Labor  cost.     Oil  cost. 


3,880.75 


$171. m 
343.75 
343.75 
378.05 
412.50 
412.50 


2,062.35 


Lar\'acide. 


$313.50 
627.00 
627.00 


1,567.50 


Total. 


$171.80 

343.75 

343.75 

1,467.70 

2,501.80 

2,591.80 


1,610.60 
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1  Bgtimated. 
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It  ifl  to  be  noticed  that  during  May,  June,  July,  and  the  first  half  of  August,  when 
enlisted  men  were  employed  whose  salaries  could  not  be  determined,  the  cost  is  com- 
paratively low.  However,  beginning  with  August  16,  there  were  no  enlisted  men 
available  for  this  work,  and  civilians  were  employed  exclusivelv.  An  average  force 
of  15  laborers  and  \  foreman  was  used  from  August  15  until  October  31,  rate  of  pay  45 
cents  per  hour  for  laborers  and  60  cents  per  hour  for  foreman.  The  services  of  this 
ganjg  auring  these  two  and  one-half  months,  plus  the  cost  of  the  oil  and  larvacide 
which  was  used,  cost  the  Government  $6,651 .30,  or  an  average  of  12.660.52  per  month. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  no  enlisted  men  will  be  available  for  this  work  during  the 
coming  summer  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  gang  of  approximately  this  same  size 
throu^  the  entire  coming  season,  which  is  six  months  long,  from  May  to  October, 
inclusive.  The  total  cost  to  the  Government  of  this  work;  that  is  for  labor  and  mate- 
rials, at  the  monthly  average  of  $2,660.52,  will  be  $15,963.12.  and  after  spending  this 
money  there  is  no  permanent  betterment  whatever,  the  only  thing  ^ined  bein? 
freedom  from  malaria  for  the  one  year.  If  the  money  requested  herewith  is  granted 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  such  permanent  improvements  as  will  render  (^amp 
Humphreys  free  from  mosauitoes.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Camp  Humphreys  is  t) 
be  a  permanent  post,  and  tnat  the  Government  will  spend  in  two  years  in  temporar>' 
preventive  measures  considerably  more  than  the  amount  which  is  necessary  to  render 
Camp  Humphreys  free  from  mosquitoes,  there  is  no  other  course  but  to  provide  thi? 
money  at  this  time. 

Letterman  General  IIospitai.,  Isolation  Wards  (C.  &  R.  of  II.).  ?;04,9tK). 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  three  isolation  wards  at  the  Letterman  Genera! 
Hospital  to  house  wards  which  are  at  present  located  in  teniporarv-  buildings  (s<h» 
blue  print),  100  by  150  feet  U-shapped.  concrete,  two  stories  and  basement. 

2.  The  isolation  wards  of  the  Lettemian  General  Hospital  are  located  in  temporary 
buildings  which  were  erected  during  the  emergency.  They  are  situated  in  v<»ry 
close  contact  with  each  other  in  the  central  group  of  the  hospital.  Because  of  their 
temporary  nature  they  are  already  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  due  to  wear  and 
tear.     TKe  upkeep  expense  is  very  high.     Because  of  their  location  and  the  nature 

-of  construction  they  also  involve  a  very  serious  fire  hazard  for  themselves  and  for  the 
entire  hospital. 

3.  Due  to  the  increased  number  of  patients  because  of  the  war  it  will  be  impoflsiblet 
to  house  these  wards  in  any  existing  permanent  buildings.     It  is  desired  to  erec- 
permanent  buildings  for  housing  all  the  isolation  wards,  which  will  conform  in  anhi 
tecture  and  type  of  construction  t^  the  present  buildings  of  the  hospital. 

4.  From  the  point  of  view  of  fire  menace  to  the  entire  hospital,  which  the  group  of 
temporary  buildings  now  there  present,  it  is  considered  extremely  desirable  that 
they  be  razed.  To  do  this  it  is  al)solutely  necessary  that  the  buildings  requ(«t«»d 
herewith  be  authorized.  From  the  point  of  \iew  of  the  conditions  required  for 
housing  the  isolation  wards,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present  temporary 
buildings  will  within  a  few  years  be  unfit  for  such  use,  making  the  erection  of  per- 
manent buildings  an  absolute  neeessity.  Because  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition, 
even  at  present,  and  of  the  high  maintenance  lost.  it  is  essential  that  they  be  con- 
structed at  once. 

5.  The  Letterman  (Jeneral  Hospital  was  first  authorized  in  an  appropriation  in 
1899,  which  provided  quarters  for  officers  and  men,  wards  for  patients,  Htoreh(.u.«es. 
etc..  at  a  cost  of  $61,553.02.  Since  that  time,  excepting  rnly  in  1905  and  1910, 
Congress  has  appropriated  every  year  money  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  the  Letterman  General  Hospital,  varjing  in  amounts  from  $9,741  to  $87,363,  and 
averacing  $41,546.68.  There  is  included  in  this  amount  the  permanent  coiistru<'tic»n 
only.  All  temporary  con.«*truction  (^Vhich  consisted  of  27  buildings  at  a  total  cost  of 
$143,851.88^  is  omitted  from  the  above  figures.  The  permanent  construction  at  this 
hospital  consists  of  51  buildings  with  a  capacity  of  ()20  beds,  which  represents  an 
investment  of  $789,387.08. 

6.  The  erection  of  these  isolation  wards  represents  the  normal  yearly  development 
of  this  hospital.  Congress  has  appropriated  for  this  development,  as*  shown  aho\e. 
an  average  of  $41,546.68  a  year.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  cn««t  of 
material  and  labor  has  practically  doubled,  the  cost  of  const niction  during  the  last 
two  years,  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  requested  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  tlie 
established  policy  of  Contrress  with  respect  to  this  general  hwpital. 
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Walter  Rbed  General  Hospital,  Additions  to  Main  Hospital  Building  (C  & 

R.  OP  H),  $932,646. 

1.  It  is  proposed,  in  carrying  out  the  plan  for  the  gradual  development  of  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital  into  one  of  the  main  hospitals  of  the  Army,  to  erect  two  addi- 
tions to  the  main  nospital  building.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  part  of 
the  lafyrerplan  of  the  ultimate  development  of  Walter  Reed  as  an  Army  medical 
renter.  The  additions  are  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  present  modest  permanent  con- 
stniction,  and  are  to  accommodate  the  following  activities:  (1)  medical  and  surgical 
wards,  (2)  receiving  department  and  storage  of  patients  effects,  (3)  surgical  suite.  (4) 
dental  (X-ray  and  laboratory)  department,  (5)  dispensary,  (6)  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  department,  (7)  laboratory.  At  present  all  these  activities,  excepting  only 
the  suigical  suite  are  housed  in  temporary  buildings.  The  maintenance  expense  of 
these  buildings  is  already  very  high  and  will  be  constantly  increasing.  In  addition 
these  buildings  will  imavoidably  as  time  passes  become  more  or  less  disreputable, 
and  it  is  necessary  if  a  satisfactory  hospital  is  to  be  maintained  at  the  Capital  tnat  they 
be  replaced  by  permanent  builaings.  The  temporary  buildings  are  not  satisfactory 
for  treating  the  sick,  and  should  be  abandoned  and  cleared  from  the  landscape  to  im- 
prove conditions  and  reduce  the  fire  hazard. 

2.  The  surgical  suite  at  present  located  in  the  main  building  is  occupying  quarters 
poorly  suited  to  it,  and  of  insufficient  space.  It  is  considered  ver>'  necessary  that 
modem  facilities  and  sufficient  space  be  furnished  to  this  department. 

3.  Because  of  the  location  of  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  at  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  because  of  the  congested  and  haphazard  grouping  of  the  temporary  building 
there,  it  is  considered  necessary  to  begin  at  once  the  removal  of  these  buildings  and 
the  housing  of  activities  in  permanent  structures.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  remove 
any  of  these  temporary  buildings  unless  new  permanent  buildings  are  provided  to 
hoiise  their  activities. 

4.  Since  its  original  authorization  by  Congress  in  1908  the  Walter  Reed  Gentral 
Hospital  received  an  average  of  $72,368.39  each  year  up  to  and  including  1915.  Since 
that  titae  the  plans  for  the  hospital  have  changed  ana  it  is  now  planned  to  make  this 
one  of  the  principal  medical  centers  of  the  Army,  thus  the  future  plans  for  the  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital  are  on  a  lat]s:er  scale  than  during  the  years  oefore  1915.  Up  to 
that  time  only  12  permanent  buildings,  with  a  capacity  of  165  beds  have  been  erected, 
at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $506,578.73.  This  permanent  constniction  represents 
an  exceedingly  small  hospital  plant. 

5.  In  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Congress  took  the  first  and  essential  step  in  appro- 
priating an  item  of  $356,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary'  land.  The  next  step 
in  developing  the  permanent  plant  oi  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  is  the  construction  of 
the  additions  to  the  main  hospital  building,  requested  herewith.  These  buildings  are 
planned  to  take  their  place  in  the  ultimate  hospital.  Because  of  the  imsightly  ap- 
pearance of  the  temporary  buildings,  of  their  great  fire  hazard,  of  the  extremely  high 
cost  of  upkeep  which  increases  greatly  each  year,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
aatis&ctory  buildings  in  which  to  treat  the  sict,  the  additions  requested  herewith  are 
necessary  immediately. 

Walter  Rkkd  Genkral  Hospital.  Wards  kor  Nervous  and  Mkntal  Patients 

(i\  &  R.  of  UX  $398,275. 

1.  It  in  proposed  to  ere<*t  five  30-be(l  wards*,  one  adminintration  building,  and  one 
mew  hall  to  house  all  nervous,  mental,  and  insane  patients  and  to  care  for  all  apparatus 
re<|uired  in  their  treatment.  In  the  past  the  treatment  of  these  patients  in  the  Army 
has  not  been  satisfactory.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon  General  to  provide  the  best 
fa(*ilities  possil>le  for  the  treatment  of  the?e  cases,  and  this  requires  that  such  treatment 
be  given  in  a  more  approved  manner  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Even 
before  the  war  there  was  grave  necessity  for  improvement  in  the  m(»ans  and  method 

»f  treatment  of  the^e  cases,  and  the  great  advance  made  during  the  war  with  reference 
to  this  treatment  in  the  Army  has  rendered  still  more  imperative  the  nei^c^sity  for 
improving  the  treating  of  the-e  ca^e**.  The  present  state  of  our  enlightenment  (and 
this  enlightenment  will  increase)  make**  it  absolutely  imperative  that  some  improve- 
ments be  made  in  the  treatment  of  these  nervous,  mental,  and  insane  patients  in  the 
milit^iry  service. 

2.  This  questicm  has  been  thoroughly  inve«*ti«ifated  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
(ieneral,  and  many  conferenren  have  been  held  with  leading  *'pe<ialists  in  this  work, 
and  while  the  construction  proposed  is  not  ideal,  it  is  hoped  that  with  this  amount  of 
money  to  erect  a  group  of  buildings  on  the  grounds  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  slightly 
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9et  apart  from  the  general  mapfl  of  patients,  where  modem  treatment  may  be  carried 
on  in  a  manner  more  acceptable  to  our  present  enlightenment.  No  definite  plan  has 
been  ndopted.  four  or  five  being  under  consideration. 

3.  The  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  was  first  authorized  by  Congre««8  in  1908  in 
an  appropriation  of  1210,767  for  the  construction  of  one  hospital  building.  65  beds 
capacity,  and  one  double  noncommissioned  officers*  quarters.  Following  that  Con- 
gress appropriated  money  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  everv  vear,  except  only  1912.  up  to  and  including  1915,  the  amount 
varying  from  $11,489  in  1909  to  $126,079  in  1910.  The  averse  appropriation  for  this 
hospital  has  been  $72,386.39,  this  being  for  permanent  construction  only,  and  the  total 
inve^'traent  in  the  permanent  construction,  which  consists  of  12  buildings  with  a 
capacity  of  165  beds,  is  $506,587.73. 

4.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  S.urgeon  General  of  the  Army  to  develop  the  W^alter  Reed 
General  Hospital  as  one  of  the  principal  medical  centers  of  Uie  Army.  Tlie  preeent 
permanent  construction  at  the  hospital  represents  an  investment  of  over  a  half  million 
dollars.  On  July  20,  1919,  Congr^  appropriated  an  item  of  1050,000  for  the  purchase 
of  approximately  26.9  acres  of  additional  land  at  this  hospital  to  provide  sDace  neces- 
sary for  tihe  normal  enlargement  and  development  of  it,  accoroing  to  the  duigeon 
General's  plans.  The  wards  for  nervous  and  mental  patients  requested  herewith  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  being  for  this  hospital  alone,  but  for  the  use  of  the  entire  Army. 
It  is  to  provide  proper  facilities  for  treating  such  cases  to  the  whole  Army  that  these 
buildings  are  necessary. 

Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Army  Medical  School,  $500,000. 

1.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  March  22,  1919: 

**4.  As  indicated  bv  letter  of  this  office  dated  januarv  29,  1919,  which  waa  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  House  document  above  cited  (H.  t>oc.  No.  1766,  65th  Cong., 
3d  seas.),  it  is  the  ultimate  desire  to  develop  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  into 
one  of  the  chief  medical  centers  of  the  Army,  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $10,- 
000,000.  The  time  is  probably  not  now  opportune  to  seek  so  large  an  appropriation 
for  the  development  of  the  entire  scheme.  I  think,  however,  that  some  steps  toward 
it  should  be  inaugurated  at  as  earl^  a  date  as  practicable,  and  that  the  first  step  should 
be  toward  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the  grounds  of  the  hospital  for  the  use  of  the 
Army  Medical  School,  which  now  occupies  rented  buildings  in  the  city  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $19,980,  which  are  so  far  removed  from  the  hospital  as  to  make  the  clinical 
advantages  thereof  substantially  inaccessible. 

"5.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  Congress  be  asked  at  the  approaching  session  to 
include  an  additional  item  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill  in  connection  with  the 
item  above  quoted  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  school  in 
some  such  terms  as  these: 

"*For  the  construction  on  the  grounds  of  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  extension  thereof,  including  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  employment  of  professional  and  technical  experts  in  archi- 
tecture, without  regard  to  civil-service  rules  and  regulations,  of  such  buildings,  with 
modem  improvements,  as  mav  in  his  judgment  be  necessary  and  suitable  for  the  use 
of  the  Army  Medical  School, '$2,200,000.' 

**M.  V.  Ireland, 
**  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Army.** 

2.  The  estimate  of  $2,200,000  for  the  Army  Medical  School  may  be  subdivided  as 
follows: 

Construction $1,  540, 000 

Plumbing 154,  OOO 

Heating 198, 000 

Mechanical  equipment 110, 000 

Lighting : 88, 000 

Roads  and  walks 110, 000 

3.  A  copv  of  the  letter  of  the  Surgeon  General,  dated  January  29,  1919,  referred  to 
in  paragrapii  4  of  letter  quoted  above,  is  attached  hereto  for  your  information. 

4.  Under  date  of  September  10,  1919,  the  Surgeon  General,  in  a  letter  to  the  chief 
of  the  Construction  Division,  requested  that  an  item  of  $2,200,000  for  the  new  Army 
medical  school  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  be  incorporated  in  the  estimates  for 
1921  as  a  special  item.    This  request  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  second 
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indomment,  dated  September  24,  1919,  to  the  chief  of  the  Construction  Division. 
The  itein  for  this  year  has  since  been  cut  to  its  present  amount. 

5.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  entire  sum  needed  to  construct  the  Army  medical  school 
is  not  requested  at  this  time,  but  only  $500,000  with  which  to  begin  the  construction. 
At  the  last  session  of  Congress  $350,000  was  appropriated  for  purchase  of  additional 
land  necessary  for  a  site  for  the  proposed  Army  medical  school  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Gieneral  Hospital.  (See  Army  appropriation  act.  Public,  No.  7,  p.  21.)  The  $500,000 
requested  is  urgently  needed  that  the  gradual  development  of  the  proposed  medical 
center  may  go  on  ana  that  the  Army  medical  school  may  be  housed  in  suitable  quarters 
at  the  place  where  it  will  be  most  useful  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Jaxuahy  29,  1919, 
From:  The  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Army. 
To:  The  (liief  of  Staff,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Walter  Reed  medical  center,  proposed  l^islation  for. 

1.  The  following  project  for  a  medical  center  at  the  Walter  Heed  Hospital  is  pre- 
sented for  you  consideration,  in  conformity  with  our  recent  informal  conversation. 

2.  This  Hospital  was  designed  from  its  inception,  about  10  vears  ago,  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal general  nospital  of  the  Army;  a  place  where  any  member  of  me  military  forces 
could  at  all  times  secure  the  best  the  country  affords  in  scientific  medicine  and  in 
skillful  and  expert  sui^ery,  including  the  necessary  diagnostic  examinations  and 
special  forms  of  treatment. 

3.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  hospital  had  developed  satif^factorily,  although 
the  rate  of  progress  had  oeen  extremely  slow.  Since  then  expansion  has  been  rapid, 
but  the  new  buildings  are  all  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  in  the  future  must  necessarily 
be  replaced  by  a  more  suitable  permanent  type  of  construction.  The  character  of 
the  work  done  at  this  hospital  is  ^ood.  I  need  not  urge  the  importance  of  maintaining 
it,  both  during  and  after  demobilization,  at  its  present  high  standard,  and  of  improving 
it  from  time  to  time  to  keep  pace  with  each  new  ad^'ance  in  the  methods  used  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  sick.  For  this  reason  now  is  the  opportune  time  to  outline 
and  to  begin  work  on  a  comprehensive  plan  of  development. 

4.  It  may  not.be  out  of  place  to  state  that  a  general  hospital  of  the  best  tvpe  is  one 
which  is  characterized  by  "teamwork."  Each  department  of  medicine  and  suiigery, 
including  the  established  specialties,  is  represented  by  one  or  more  highly  trained 
men.  The  great  success  of  American  general  hospitals  is  principally  due  to  this 
'^group**  or  *'team'*  system,  in  which  aoout  12  departments  of  medicine  are  repre- 
sented on  the  hospital  staff,  so  that  each  patient  without  delay  or  extra  expoise  re- 
ceives whatever  special  or  general  examination  and  treatment  is  required.  The  hos- 
pital of  the  Mayo  brothers  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  is  the  best  known  example  of  the 
American  type  of  general  hospitals.  They  have  taken  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  this 
project  and  have  volunteerea  to  advise  and  assist  me  at  a]l  times  in  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  the  Walter  Reed. 

5.  Hospitals  have  long  been  divided  into  '* teaching*'  or  university,  and  nonteach- 
ing  hospitals.  The  teaching  hospital  is  generally  acxnowledged  as  the  better  of  the 
two  types,  and  the  second  part  of  this  project  concerns  the  future  of  the  Army  medical 
Bchool,  which  should  be  closely  associated  with  the  hospital. 

tf .  Briefly,  tlie  Armv  Medical  School  was  foimded  in  1892  by  Gen.  George  Sternberg, 
and  Mai.  Walter  Reed  was  the  first  officer  detailed  to  it.  The  number  of  students  was 
small;  tne  Medical  Corps  itself  in  that  day  comprised  only  157  officers,  and  the  sessions 
of  the  school  were  held  in  two  or  three  rooms  at  the  Army  Medical  Museum  Building. 
It  was  moved  in  1910  to  more  commodious  Quarters  in  a  rented  building  on  Thirteentn 
Street,  and  in  1915,  when  that  location  had  been  outgrown,  to  its  present  location  in 
another  rented  building  at  462  Louisiana  Avenue.  The  disadvantages  of  the  present 
situation  are  many,  but  the  ^eatest  is  the  distance  between  the  hospital  and  the 
school,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  give  the  students  the  proper  bedside  training  or 
to  utilize  the  students  in  the  hospital  in  a  way  to  improve  the  character  of  the  treatment 
^ven  to  patients.  The  same  obstacle  precludes  the  use  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  consulting  staff  of  the  hospital.  In  short,  neither  the  hospital  nor 
the  school  can  develop  properly  imtil  they  are  brought  together  at  one  place. 

7.  The  same  reasons  to  a  lesser  d^pree  apply  to  the  school  for  the  Dental  Corps,  and 
in  this  plan  provision  has  also  been  made  for  a  poet-graduate  school  for  Army  dentists. 

8.  Only  part  of  the  work  of  the  veterinary  school  can  be  done  at  the  Walter  Reed, 
but  certam  fundamental  subjects,  such  as  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  contagious  and 
epidemic  diseases  of  animals,  can  be  most  advantagieonsly  stuoied  in  the  laboratories 
at  the  Army  Medical  School. 

9.  An  advantage  of  no  mean  importance  in  bringing  together  the  new  and  older 
ufficera  of  the  Meaical,  Dental,  and  Veterinary  Corps  within  a  single  instruction  center, 
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thus  approximating  university  conditions,  will  be  to  make  them  acquainted  with  one 
another  and  with  the  peculiar  problems  which  each  has  to  solve,  and  in  this  way  the 
misunderstandings  ana  frictions  of  the  past  will  tend  to  disappear  and  produce  higher 
morale. 

10.  The  third  and  last  element  is  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library,  now 
locate!  in  an  out^wn  building  on  the  Mall  which  has  already  been  condemned  in 
the  plans  for  the  miprovement  of  the  Mall  and  the  development  of  the  adjoining  {lart 
of  Washington.  Both  the  museum  and  library  are  essential  parts  of  a  teaching  institu- 
tion, and  shoidd  be  properly  housed  on  the  groimds  of  the  Walter  Reed,  in  dose  prox- 
imity to  the  school  buildings.  In  their  new  location  they  will  be  just  as  acceasible  to 
the  medical  profession  and  to  the  general  public  as  thev  are  now.  and  the  close  contact 
with  the  proolems  of  teaching  and  care  of  the  sick  will  inevitably  lead  to  an  improve- 
ment in  tne  character  of  the  exhibits  in  the  museum  and  to  the  greater  accessibility 
and  use  of  current  medical  literature. 

J 1 .  Appended  hereto  is  an  itemized  list  of  the  required  buildings  and  the  estimated 
costs.  Each  item  has  been  carefully  considered  and  is  believed  to  be  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  medical  center.  Your  approval  has  already  been  given  to  the  in- 
troduction of  an  item  of  $350,000  in  the  present  general  deficiency  bill,  now  before 
Congress,  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land,  and  it  is  therefore  recommended  that 
this  entire  project  be  approved  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  congresaional 
approval  and  an  appropriation  for  the  work  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


Buildings. 


Floor  area, 
square  feet. 


School 

Library 

Museum 

Administration  and  operating  group 

Officers' quarters 

Student  officers '  quarters 

Nurses'  group 

Noncommissioned  officers'  quarters 

Medical  Department  detachment 

Wards,  2  groups,  2,000  beds 

Kitchen  and  mess,  post  exchange  storage. 

Quartermaster  transport 

Stables  and  shops 

Gymnasium,  dnll  hall 

Guardhouse. 

Chapel 

Power  house,  Laundry,  etc 

Band  stand,  entrance  gates 

Fences,  seniry  boxes,  etc 

Grading  and  road  building 

Lighting  of  grounds 


Total 

Deduct  for  possible  decline  in  building  costs  during  the 
execution  of  the  project 


Net  total  required. 


200,000 

78,000 

78,000 

102,480 

142,250 

284, SOO 

25,000 

48,000 

06, 080 

406,400 

70,400 

54,720 

20,375 

15,000 

10,000 

7,000 


Cutaie  con- 
tents, 
cubic  feet. 


I   Cost  per 
I  cubic  foot. 


Total  oost. 


5,500,000 
1,750,000 
1,750,000 
3,070,080 
2,400,000 
4,800,000 
1  040,000 

720,000  I 
1,618,000  . 
6,006,000  I 
1  126,800 
668,240  I 
616,875  ; 
433,400  I 
250,000 
300,000 


10.40 
.52 
.50 
.65 
.26 
.25 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.30 
.20 
.18 
.18 
.25 
.24 
.20 


82,200,000 

010,000 

875,000 

1,603,800 

624,000 

1,200,000 

804,400 

187,200 

420,700 

1,828,800 

225,300 

106,800 

111,000 

108,380 

60,000 

60,000 

350,000 

40,000 

20,000 

100,000 

9,000 


11,713,410 
1,713,410 


10,000,000 


12.  The  current  appropriation  '  Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals,  1919,"  carries 
an  unobli^ted  balance  much  more  than  ample  to  cover  this  entire  work.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  Oongress  be  asked  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  required  amount 
of  such  balance,  by  includinf?  in  early  legislation,  say  the  next  deficiency  bill,  a  pro- 
vision reading  substantially  as  follows: 

"That  the  sum  of  $10,o6o,000  is  hereby  set  aside  and  reappropriated  out  of  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  *  ( 'Onstruction  and  repair  of  hospitals^  1919,' 
for  the  following  purposes,  including,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  W'ar.  the 
emplo\Tnent  of  professional  and  technical  experts  in  architecture,  without  regard  to 
civil -service  laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  and  for  such  purposes  shall  be  available 
until  expended,  to  wit:  For  the  constniction  on  the  grounds  of  the  Walter  Reed 
(ieneral  Hospital,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  extensions  thereof,  of  such 
build inir^,  additions  to  buildings,  and  improvements  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  complete  development  of  that  hospital  as  the 
chief  medical  center  of  the  Army,  including:  the  Army  Medical  School,  the  Army 
M wheal  Library  (heretofore  known  as  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Officer 
the  Army  Medical  Museum,  administration  buildings,  operating  pavilions,  labora- 
tories, surgical  and  medical  wards,  quarters  for  officers,  niu^es,  and  noncommissioned 
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ofiicers,  apartment  buildings  to  be  used  as  quarters,  barracks  for  enlisted  men,  kitch- 
ens and  mess  halls,  post  exchange,  garages,  bams,  stables,  storehouses,  shops,  gym- 
nasium, drill  hall,  guardhouse,  chapel,  power  house,  heating  plant,  lighting  system, 
laundry,  band  stand,  entrance  gates,  fences,  sentry  lx)xes,  roads,  walks,  sewers, 
water  supply,  and  so  forth." 

M.  W.  Ireland, 
Surgeon  Genera! ,  United  States  Army. 

Camp  Henry  Knox,  Ky.,  Completion  of  Hospital  (C.  &  R.  op  H.)*  $85,000. 

1.  It  is  propoeed  to  complete  the  camp  hospital  at  Camp  Knox  in  order  to  make  it 
available  tor  use.  In  its  present  condition  it  can  not  be  used  at  all.  The  parts  of  the 
project  which  are  required  for  completion  are  as  follows:  In  the  power  nouse,  the 
tx>iler  condenser  and  pump  connecnons.  all  steam  mains  to  hospitals  building,  all 
steam  returns,  and  a  SmKfoot  extension  to  the  railway  spur  to  provide  the  coal  supply; 
to  the  ward  buildings  of  the  hospital,  radiator  connections  throughout;  to  the  nurses' 
mess  and  nurses*  quarters,  administration  building,  lavatory  ana  surgical  wards,  the 
entire  stucco  exterior,  concrete  floors  in  lavatorv,  etc.,  interior  woodwork,  interior 
plastering  in  lavatory,  etc.,  entire  plumbing  and  steam-heating  risers,  and  connect- 
ing radiators.    All  floors  of  the  hospital  are  to  be  resurfaced  also. 

2.  The  most  important  part  of  the  entire  hospital  so  far  as  using  it  in  carinj^  for  the 

sick  is  concerned  is  the  surgical  ward  and  the  lavatory.    These  buildings  in  their 

present  condition  can  not  be  used.    Neither  can  the  ward  biiildings  be  used  until 

the  power  plant  is  completed  and  the  radiators  connected  throughout.    The  part  of 

'  this  project  which  remains  to  be  done  is  a  part  which  is  absolutely  necessary  before 

the  buildings  can  be  occupied  at  all.  This  project,  which  has  already  cost  tne  Gov- 
ernment $1,509,186,  is  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  until  the  small 
sum  requested  is  made  available  and  it  is  completed.  The  lack  of  this  sum  will  cause 
an  investment  of  $1,424,186  to  continue  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  Army. 

3.  In  a  recent  bill.  Public  No.  151  (H.  R.  8819).  a  total  of  $75,000  for  completion 
of  work  at  Camp  Knox  was  provided.  This  was  divided  into  $25,000  for  plumbing, 
heating,  and  refrigeration,  and  $50,000  for  general  construction  work.  The  necessary 
plumbmg  and  heating  for  the  hospital  alone  will  cost  $45,000.  The  other  work  neces- 
sary to  place  this  hospital  in  a  habitable  condition  will  cost  $40,000.  The  base  hos- 
pital can  not  be  used  unless  it  is  entirely  completed.  As  it  stands,  to  finish  any 
portion  of  it  for  use  would  cost  practically  as  much  as  for  total  completion.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Congress  appropriated  a  total  of  only  $75,000,  and  that  had  this  entire 
amount  been  expended  on  the  hospital  it  would  still  have  been  unsatisfactory  for 
occupancy,  and  because  it  was  believed  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Congress  to  spend 
this  money  for  a  project  which  would  not  have  been  completed  nor  of  anv  use  u  the 
money  was  spent,  it  was  decided  that  this  money  should  be  used  for  completing  other 
projects. 

4.  At  present  the  camp  hospital  is  operating  in  a  regimental  area  using  barrack 
buildings  as  wards.  As  a  fire  precaution  patients  are  placed  on  the  first  floor  only  of 
these  buildings,  except  in  cases  of  serious  epidemic.  The  onlv  toilet  facilities  are 
latrines  in  Sjeparate  buildings  from  30  to  150  feet  from  the  wards.  Patients  are  required 
to  go  this  distance  or  use  bedpans,  in  which  case  the  water  attendant  has  the  same 
distance  to  travel.  But  5  of  the  17  available  wards  are  supplied  with  running  water, 
and  of  that  number  onlv  1  has  hot  water.  Wards  are  heated  by  warm-air  fumances 
entirely  unsatisfactory  tor  patients,  as  beds  nearest  the  furnace  are  excessively  hot  if 
the  farthermost  beds  are  made  comfortable.  Wards  are  open  to  the  outside  and  at  each 
opening  of  the  door  a  draft  of  cold  air  rushes  in.  There  is  but  one  door  to  each  ward, 
a  very  dangerous  fire  hazard  in  the  evacuation  of  patients.  There  is  no  adequate 
operating  room.  The  laboratory  is  such  that  only  minor  work  can  be  done,  all  else 
being  sent  to  Camp  Taylor,  and  after  the  abandonment  of  that  camp  it  will  necessitate 
the  transfer  of  that  work  to  the  department  laboratory  at  Chicago.  There  are  no 
pro)>er  facilities  for  X-ray  work,  it  also  being  sent  to  Camp  Taylor. 

5.  The  camp  hospital  has  been  operating  in  this  area  smce  December  1,  1918.  It 
occupied  the  area  as  the  best  available  building  at  that  time  and  acceptable  onlv  for 
euch  time  as  the  base  hospital  was  in  process  of  construction.  It  was  to  have  been 
completed  by  June,  1919.  Its  continued  use  as  a  hospital  is  entirely  unsatisfactory ; 
its  general  and  ward  administration  is  unwieldly  and  disconnected:  it  can  not  offer 
to  its  soldier  patients  what  it  should  in  comfort  and  welfare  to  the  sick.  An  influenza 
epidemic  in  March,  1920,  in  a  command  of  1,500  men  necessitated  the  use  of  17  wards, 
which  is  almost  every  available  squad  room.  (These  wards  are  so  small  that  allowing 
a  safe  floor  space  for  patients  only  12  can  be  accommodated  per  ward.)  The  capacity 
of  the  camp  is  about  15,000  men,  and  with  a  similar  epidemic,  of  a  command  of  even 
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half  that  number,  there  would  have  been  much  suffering  and  an  astoundins  death 
rate  as  a  result  of  improper  hospital  fetdlities.  As  a  plant,  this  hospital  is  probably  the 
poorest  in  the  Army. 

6.  It  is  believed  that  the  only  wise  course  for  the  Government  is  that  this  money 
be  appropriated  at  once  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Unless  appropriated  it  means  that  an  investment  which  has  already  cost  the 
Govenmient  $1,424,186  will  continue  of  absolutely  no  benefit  whatever. 

(b)  Because  the  present  buildings  used  for  hospital  purposes  are  so  inappropriate 
and  unsatisfactory  tluit  their  continued  use  as  such  is  indefensible. 

Camp  Holabird,  Camp  Hobpttal  (C.  &  R.  of  H.),  $75,000. 

1.  It  is  proposed  at  the  followinff  buildings  at  Camp  Holabird,  Md.,  to  provide 
accommodations  for  the  care  of  86  sick  at  this  post:  Buildings  Nos.  317  and  313,  officers' 
quarters;  buildings  Nos.  256  and  257,  barracks;  medical  infirmary,  No.  315;  single-ward 
hospital,  No.  208. 

2.  The  sick  from  Camp  Holabird  have  in  the  past  been  cared  for  entirely  at  General 
Hospital  No.  2,  Fort  McHenry,  Md.  This  hospital  must  be  closed  some  time  this 
spring  or  early  summer.  There  is  no  other  place  where  the  sick  from  Camp  Holabird 
can  be  cared  for,  but  continuing  the  operation  of  General  Hospital  No.  2  for  these 
patients  alone  is  out  of  the  question  as  it  is  a  very  large  institution  and  the  number  of 
sick  received  from  Camp  Holabird  is  very  smalL 

3.  Surveys  have  been  made  at  both  Camp  Holabird  and  at  Fort  Howard  for  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  of  caring  for  the  sick  of  Camp  Holabird  at  either  of  these  places. 
In  the  event  that  General  Hospital  No.  2  must  close  prior  to  June  30  and  no  special* 
authority  is  received  from  CongresK  for  constructing  a  hospital  at  Camp  Holabird ,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  certain  alterations  at  Fort  Howard  in  order  tnat  the  sick  from 
Camp  Holabird  may  be  cared  for  there,  this  because  Congress  has  forbidden  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  new  construction  at  Camp  Holabird. 

Alcatraz  Island,  Calip.,  Shop  Bxttldino,  Salvage  Divirion,  $35,000. 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  reinforced  concrete  building,  40  by  110  feet,  for  housing 
reclamation  unit,  consisting  of  one  drj^-cleanin^  building,  two  corridors,  one  sorting 
and  store  building,  one  lavatory,  and  one  finishing  room.  This  project  was  oiifiinally 
approved  and  money  authorized  in  September,  1918,  out  of  1919  funds.  Due  to 
certain  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  location  and  material,  the  construction  was 
delayed  until  1919  funds  were  no  longer  available  and  the  authorissation  was  canceled. 

2.  Clothii^,  shoe,  and  hat  repair  shops,  the  laundry  and  cleaning  plants  are  the 
principal  industries  on  which  prison  labor  is  utilized.  The  clothing,  shoe,  hat  repair, 
and  cleaning  plants  have  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  floor  space  necessary  to 
properly  cany  on  their  work.  The  proposed  building  is  to  give  these  activities  the 
additional  floor  space  which  they  sorely  need  and  to  replace  in  so  doing  a  number 
of  nondescript  frame  shacks  which  are  most  unsightly  and  constitute  serious  fire 
hazard. 

3.  The  ^eat  volume  of  work  which  this  institution  is  called  upon  to  do  is  beyond 
the  capaaty  of  the  present  equipment.  A  surplus  of  labor  is  available.  Therefore, 
in  order  that  everv  man  may  be  utilized  at  his  highest  rate  of  efficiency,  it  is  con- 
sidered economically  necessary  that  this  building  be  constructed.  At  present  the 
reclamation  shops  here  can  scarcely  care  for  the  transport  service  and  tne  posts  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Frandsco.  With  the  addition  of  this  shop  the  work 
not  only  of  these  posts  but  all  posts  farther  distant  along  the  Pacific  coast  may  be 
brought  in  over  the  100  per  cent  land-grant  railways  and  done  at  this  place. 

4.  The  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Alcatraz  Island  has  tor  its  primary 
purpose  the  rehabilitation  ot  the  petty  criminal  soldiers.  So  far  as  possible  the 
atmosphere  of  the  avera^  prison  is  removed  and  the  inmate  is  given  every  help  and 
encouragement  for  securing  his  reinstatement  in  the  Army  or  returning  to  civil  life 
equipped  to  take  bis  place  as  a  useful  and  respected  citizen.  The  department  of 
vocational  training  plays  the  most  important  part  in  achieving  this  result.  This 
building  is  therefore  necessary  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  providing  modern 
and  adequate  facilities  for  vocational  training. 

5.  There  are  two  urgent  reasons,  therefore,  for  the  construction  of  this  building, 
either  of  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expenditure,  namely — 

(n)  From  an  economic  standpoint  the  increase  oi  production  of  all  industries  will 
make  the  project  as  a  whole  nearly  self-support ine. 

(h)  Enhance  the  mental  and  industrial  value  of  the  graduates  from  the  institution 
by  gi\ing  them  a  broader  field  in  which  to  develop. 

6.  There  are  425  prisoners  at  this  post  (Mar.  28,  1920). 
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Deer    Island,    Coast    Defenses    of    Boston,    Purchase    of    Land 

(R.  W.  W.  A  D.),  $100. 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  purchase  the  neceasary  land  for  approaches  to  a  bridge  to  be 
constructed  across  Shirley  Gut,  connecting  Deer  Island  with  the  mainland.  The 
metropolitan  water  and  sewage  board  of  Boston  has  voted  that  this  land  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  Government  for  the  sum  of  $100. 

2.  The  city  of  Boston,  through  the  city  of  Boston  penal  institution  department, 
Sanford  Bates,  commissioner,  in  a  letter  under  date  of  March  20,  1919,  agreed  to  lease 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  a  period  of  99  years  a  right  of  way  50  feet  wide  for 
a  road  from  the  Deer  Island  terminus  of  the  bridge  around  the  north  and  east  side  of 
the  island  to  the  Government  reservation,  for  $1  per  year.  This  right  of  way  passes 
over  property  belonging  to  the  city  of  Boston,  which  is  used  for  a  penal  institution. 

3.  The  land  which  it  is  desired  to  purchase  is  necessary  ff)r  the  approaches  at  each 
end  of  a  bridge  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  over  Shirley  Gut.  The  bridge  and 
necessary  roadways  will  be  constructed  from  funds  being  requested  of  Congress  under 
the  appropriation  "Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage,  fiscal  year  1921.  *' 

4.  The  supplies  for  the  different  forts  in  the  coast  defenses  of  Boston  are  distributed 
from  the  wharf  at  Fort  Banks.  At  present  the  supplies  for  Deer  Island  must  be  loaded 
on  a  boat  at  this  wharf  and  transported  to  the  Deer  Island  wharf  and  unloaded  there. 
An  estimate  has  been  received  by  the  Chief  of  Construction  Division  from  the  quarter- 
master, Northeastern  Department  for  repairs  and  replacements  to  the  wharf  at  Fort 
Banks  and  for  dredging  to  the  channel  necessary  to  enable  boats  to  reach  the  wharf 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  In  order  U)  obviate  the  necessity  for  this  work,  it  is  proposed  to 
build  a  bridge  across  Shirley  Gut.  If  this  is  done  the  wharf  at  Fort  Banks  can  be 
abandoned,  thus  saving  the  entire  cost  for  this  project.  The  entire  project  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bridge  is  divided  into  three  items:  The  bridge,  itself,  $15,000,  roads 
for  approaches  and  lease  of  right  of  way,  $14,500,  and  the  purchase  of  the  land  $100. 
Thus  the  gross  cost  of  this  project  is  $29,600,  as  compared  with  $100,000  required  to 
continue  uie  present  system  of  supplv. 

5.  This  entire  project,  wliich  would  result  in  a  great  saving  of  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment, hinges  upon  tlie  authority  to  purchase  the  land  necessary  for  the  approaches  to 
the  bridge.  The  $100  requested  is  an  absolutely  necessary  prerequisite  for  this  entire 
project. 

Fort  LKAVENWOfeTH,  Kans.,  Water  Supply  System  (W.  &  S.),  $160,000. 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  improve  the  present  water-supply  system  of  Fort  Leavenworth 
and  the  united  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  by  the  construction  of  a  1,000,000-gallon 
concrete  reservoir,  enlarging  of  all  mains,  and  such  other  improvements  as  are  necessary 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  water  and  sufficient  pressure  for  fire  protection. 

2.  Fort  Leavenworth  ana  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  receive  theiir 
water  from  the  Missouri  River  through  the  pumping  and  filtration  plant  of  the  Leaven- 
worth City  &  Fort  Leavenworth  Water  Co.  This  company  furnishes  water  also  to 
the  Soldiers'  Home,  the  Federal  penitentiary,  and  the  city  of  Leavenworth.  The 
supply  to  the  fort  and  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  is  the  onVy  part  of  this  total  water 
supplv  which  is  filtered.  The  water  furnished  the  remaining  places  is  unfiltered. 
Complaints  of  low  pressure  and  an  unreliable  source  of  supply  nave  caused  several 
invesdsations  and  reports  on  this  system  during  the  past  two  years.  Because  of  this, 
a  board  of  officers  was  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  Construction  Division  on  December 
20,  1919,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  what  measures,  if  any,  should  be  taken  for 
improving  the  water  supply  at  this  place. 

3.  After  a  thorough  study  of  the  existing  conditions  of  the  water  supply  at  this  post 
the  board  recommended  tliat: 

*'(a)  That  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department  relative  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Leavenworth  C'ity  &  Fort  Leavenworth 
Water  Co.  for  the  filtration  of  the  total  water  supply  be  deferred  until  its  necessity 
shall  have  been  more  inWy  demonstrated. 

"(6)  That  the  distribution  System  to  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  Disciplinary  Bar- 
racks be  enlai^ed  and  extended  to  sustain  the  required  pressure  for  fire  protection, 
and  that  a  concrete  reserv^oir  of  1,000,000  gallons  capacity  be  constructed,  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  and  specifications  to  be  prepared  by  the  (Construction  Division  of  the 
Army,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $160,000. 

"(c)  That  the  work  of  enlarging  and  extending  the  water  distribution  system  to 
Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  Disciplinary  Barracks,  and  the  construction  of  a  concrete 
reserN'oir  should  be  started  immediately,  weather  conditions  permitting,  and  carried 
thnjugh  to  completion  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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"(rf)  That  the  work  of  enlarging  the  distribution  and  storage  system  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  project  of  impro\'ing  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Leavenworth 
City  &  Fort  Leavenworth  Water  Co.,  and  should  be  started  at  once,  irrespective  of 
any  decision  relative  to  the  filtration  of  the  total  water  supply." 

4.  The  water  distribution  system  from  the  pumping  and  filtration  plant  to  Fort 
Leavenworth  and  to  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  is  utterly  inadequate  to 
deliver  water  at  these  points  at  the  pressure  necessary  for  proper  fire  protection. 
Owing  to  this  lack  of  pressure,  within  the  past  year  there  have  been  two  fires  in  Go\'- 
emment  property  in  which  a  total  of  $350,000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  This 
loss  would  almost  certainly  have  been  avoided,  or  at  least  greatly  reduced,  if  the  water 
supply  and  pressure  had  been  adequate.  The  installation  of  this  enlarged  water- 
storage  and  distribution  system  is  thus  rendered  imperative  as  a  matter  of  self- 
prote<'tion. 

Fort  Lbavenworth,  Motor  Training  School  (B.  &  Q.,  $230,000;  R.  S.,  $90,000 

W.  &  S.,  $30,000;  R.  W.  W.  <&  D.,  $64,256). 

1.  This  project  consistB  in  the  construction  of  a  mechanical  repair  shop,  a  storage 
building,  garage,  and  acetylene  geneartor  house,  with  railroad  spur,  road,  and  pa»- 
ing  space  of  macadam  construction,  outside  electric  wiring,  and  fire  protection  com- 
plete. The  shop  and  storage  building  are  to  be  of  reinforced-concrete  construction 
with  tile  walls,  but  otherwise  of  standard  design.  The  garage  building  and  acetylene 
generator  house  will  be  of  standard  frame  construction  wim  tile  wafls.  The  repair 
shop  and  generator  building  are  to  have  water  and  are  to  be  heated.  Heat  and  power 
are  to  be  obtained  by  layine  a  steam  main  to  the  central  power  plant  at  the  barracks. 
All  buildings  are  to  nave  electric  lights  and  sprinkler  s^BtemB.  Prison  labor  for  this 
construction  is  available  at  the  barracks,  but  the  superintendent,  foremen,  and  cer- 
tain amount  of  business  eouipment  for  conducting  uie  job  will  be  necessarN'.  The 
necessary  lumber,  steel  saeui,  plumbing  fixtures,  and  electric  wiring  materials  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Government.  Sand  and  crushed  stone  are  obtainable  at  the 
site.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  these  shops  is  $708,900,  but  with  the  use  of  materials 
on  hand  and  labor  from  the  personnel  at  the  disciplinary  barracks,  a  total  saving  of 
$304,644  can  be  effected.    This  leaves  a  cash  expenditure  of  $404,256. 

2.  This  project  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Motor  l^nsport  Corps  for  taking  care  of 
motor  transport  equipment  for  an  Army  of  peace  strength,  and  they  are  considered 
necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of  that  Army.  It  is  proposed  that  the  plant  be 
operated  hy  the  personnel  of  the  disciplinary  barracks,  and  the  training  these  men 
would  receive  alone  is  considered  of  sumcient  importance  to  warrant  its  authorization. 

3.  The  following  extract  from  the  congressional  records  of  June  25,  1919,  page  1830. 
is  quoted : 

*^Mr.  Curtis.  I  desire  to  ask  the  chairman  a  question  with  reference  to  an  item 
which  was  sent  up  by  the  War  Department.  It  asks  for  an  appropriation  of  $383,000 
for  the  building  of  a  mechanical  repair  shop  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  I  ask  the 
chairman  if  the  item  reuqested  by  the  department  can  be  taken  care  of  out  of  the 
lump-sum  appropriation  for  barracks  and  quarters,  water  supply,  etc. 

"Mr.  Wadsworth.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  can  be  taken  care  of  out  of  the  item 
for  barracks  and  quarters,  water,  sewers,  roads,  walks,  and  drainage." 

However,  it  was  held  by  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  that  section  1136  of 
Revised  Statutes  was  applicable  to  this  construction  and  that  it,  therefore,  could  not 
be  undertaken  without  specific  authorization  from  Congress. 

4.  Attention  is  invitea  to  copies  of  memoranda  of  the  Chief  of  Motor  Transport 
Corps,  dated  April  2  and  June  5,  respectively.  Attention  is  invited  especially  to 
paragraphs  3,  7,  11,  and  12  of  the  memorandum  of  April  2,  1919. 

5.  Since  the  above  was  written,  due  to  the  discharge  of  a  considerable  number  of 
prisoners  at  the  disciplinary  barracks,  prison  labor  is  no  longer  available.  Also  a 
large  amount  of  the  surplus  material  which  was  originally  intended  to  be  used  in 
this  project  has  been  disposed  of.  It  is  proposed  now  to  perform  as  large  a  part  of 
the  total  project  as  is  possible  from  the  funds  rea nested  herewith.  It  is  not  believed 
that  this  amount  will  complete  the  project,  ana  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  this  time 
just  exactly  what  proportion  of  the  project  it  will  do,  because  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  exact  amount  of  surplus  material  at  present  available  is  not  at  hand.  Any  bal- 
ance necessary  to  complete  the  entire  project  will  be  requested  from  Congress  at  a 
later  date. 

April  2,  1919. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  "War. 
Subject:  Repair  unit  and  shop  at  Fort  l^eaven worth,  Kans. 

I.  It  is  re(X)mmeuded  that  a  i'e])air  unit  and  a  standardized  mechanical  repair  shop 
of  th<»  Motor  TranajKjrt  Corps  be  located  at  Fort  I  Leavenworth,  Kans.     The  necesj»ary 
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perHonnol  ha*»  been  provided  for.  It  is  recommended  that  the  shop  be  built  by  labor 
from  the  United  States  Disci plinan'  Barracks  from  surplus  material  in  the  handd  of 
the  ("onstruction  Division,  supplemented  by  the  purchase  of  such  material  as  may 
be  necessary. 

2.  Fort  I^avenworth  is  the  location  of  the  Armv  School  of  the  Line  and  Staff  Col- 
lege, and  in  view  of  the  probable  increasinj?  development  of  motor  vehicles  for  mili- 
tarv  use,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  repair  unit  l>e  located  at  this  staff  school  in 
orrfer  that  future  staff  officers  may  become  familiar  ^ith  motor  transjwrt  repair  prob- 
lems. One  of  the  most  expensive  lessons  of  the  present  war  wa.s  the  failure  oi  staff 
officers  to  realize  the  importance  of  providing  repair  facilities  for  motor  vehicles  as 
soon  as  they  are  put  in  iL»»e.  Fort  T^eaven worth  is  in  the  geographical  center  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  this  reason  is  strategically  located  for  the  location  of  spare 
parts,  supply  and  repair  depot,  and  park  for  service  of  motor  vehicles,  regardless*  of 
whether  the  operations  be  on  the  Gulf  coast,  Mexican  border,  or  Patrific  coast. 

3.  Viewing  the  situation  from  a  combined  military  and  business  point  of  view 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  efficiency  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  the 
whole  Army  as  well  as  the  many  other  important  features  connected  therewith,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  corps  that  the  failure  to  loctite  such  a  camp  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
will  prove  a  heavy  loss  to  the  Government.  I^eavenworth  is  geographically  located 
in  a  section  of  the  countr}'^  that  makes  it  accessible  to  many  of  the  large  Army  camps 
and  fields  that  are  permanent  and  that  have  been  recommended  for  purchaw.  The 
folloAving  permanent  stations  would  be  furnished  repairs  from  a  shop  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth: Camp  Dodge,  Iowa:  Camp  Grant,  111.;  C'amp  Funston,  Kans.;  Fort  Riley, 
Kan".;  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.;  Fort  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Fort 
Robinson,  Nebr.:  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak.:  Fort  Lincoln,  N.  Dak.:  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.; 
and  Fort  Sheridan,  111.  There  would  be  in  addition  to  the  above  permanent  posts 
all  inde})endent  stations,  such  as  general  hospitals,  ordnaiK'e  arsenals,  fljdng  fields, 
and  general  depots  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  located  i^ithin  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  Ontral  Department. 

4.  There  are  four  large  Army  camps  and  seven  fields  and  forts  within  a  radius  of 
leas  than  550  miles,  namely,  Fort  Omaha,  Fort  Cook,  Post  Field,  Fort  Sill,  Camp 
Doniphan,  Camp  Funston,  Camp  Pike,  Chanute  Field,  Scott  Field,  Camp  Dodge, 
tuid  Camp  Grant,  that  are  already  the  pn)perty  of  the  Government  or  have  been 
recommended  for  purchase,  and  twelve  or  more  other  Army  posts  and  forts  within 
a  radius  of  less  than  a  thousand  miles,  namely.  Fort  Logan,  Fort  Ducheane,  Fort 
Douglas,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Fort  Robinson,  Fort  YellowsUme,  Fort  McKenzie, 
Fort  Keogh,  Fort  Meade,  Fort  Lincoln,  Fort  Snelling^  and  Fort  Sheridan. 

5.  Fort  Leavenworth  can  be  reached  by  many  railroads  and  highways  from  the 
various  camps,  fields,  and  posts  mentioned  above,  and  congestion  of  traffic  would 
almost  be  impossible,  as  three  of  our  great  western  trunk  lines  reach  I^avenworth. 
namely,  Missouri  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  various  camps  and  fields  named  above  are  reached  by  one  of  these  railroads 
and  in  some  cases  all  three  of  them,  the  railroads  and  mileage  being  given  below: 

PERMANENT  CAMPS   AND   FIELDS   WITHIN    A   RADIUS   OP  500  MILES. 

Railrr>ad  routes  fn)m  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. : 

To  Fort  Omaha  and  Fort  Crook,  Nebr.,  via  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  shows  169 
miles  to  Fort  Omaha  and  159  miles  to  Fort  Crook. 

To  Post  Field,  Doniphan,  and  Fort  Sillk  Okla.,  via  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railroad    shows    477    miles. 

To  C-amp  Funston,  Kans.,  via  Uni(m  Pacific  Railroad,  131  miles. 

CAMPS   AND   FIELDS  THAT   HAVE    BEEN    RECOMMENDED  FOR   PTRCHASE. 

Railroad  routes  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. : 

To  Camp  Pike,  Ark.,  via  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  shows  528  miles. 

To  Scott  Field,  111.,  via  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  shows  300  miles. 

To  Chanute  Field,  111.,  via  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  shows  507  miles. 

To  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa,  via  Chicago  &  Great  Western  Railroad  shows  194  miles. 

To  Camp  Grant,  111.,  via  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  shows  165  miles. 

The  fact  is  that  Fort  Leavenworth  is  located  right  in  the  western  network  of  rail- 
ways and  highways,  and  we  say  highways  because  this  ib  a  most  important  feature  in 
locating  a  motor  transport  camp. 

6.  Leavenworth  is  reached  by  nearly  all  of  the  great  natitmal  highways  and  trails 
from  the  east  to  the  west  and  from  the  north  to  the  south,  thereby  enabling  convoys 
to  reach  the  various  camps  as  follows: 
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HIGHWAY   ROUTES  FROM    PORT  LEAVENWORTH,    KAN8.,   TO   VARIOUS   GAMPS. 

To  Fort  Omaha  and  Fort  Cook,  Nebr.,  190  miles  to  former,  175  miles  to  latter,  via 
Atchison,  Hiawatha,  Auburn,  and  Nebraska  City,  16  miles  of  this  route  macadam, 
the  remainder  graded  dirt  road. 

To  Post  Field,  Fort  Sill,  and  Camp  Doniphan,  480  miles  via  Kansas  Citv,  Emporia, 
Newton  (Kans.),  south  of  Meridian  Road  via  Enid.  El  Reno,  and  Anadarko,  15  mile? 
macadam  and  concrete,  remainder  ^3od  dirt  road,  kept  in  especially  good  condition. 

To  Camp  Funston.  110  miles  via  Kansis  City,  Topeka,  and  Manhattan,  first  26  mUes 
gravel,  balance  graded  dirt. 

To  Camp  Pike,  558  miles  via  Butler  (Mo.),  Nevada,  Joplin,  Fort  Smith,  east  through 
Russelville,  30  miles  macadam,  140  miles  good  graded  dirt,  and  remainder  is  all  of 
fair  country  dirt  roads. 

To  Chanute  Field,  Rantoul,  111.,  457  miles  \'ia  Kansas  City  north  to  Chillicothe. 
east  over  the  Pikes  Peak  Highway  via  Hannibal,  Springfield,  Decatur,  and  Ch&m> 
pagne.    This  is  all  graded  dirt  road,  and  in  generally  good  condition. 

To  Scott  Field,  Belville,  111.,  371  miles  via  Kansas  City,  Independence,  Sedalia, 
Jefferson  CHty,  and  St.  Louis,  dirt  and  stone  roads,  with  a  few  rough  spots.  The 
national  Old  Trail  road  by  Glasgow  and  Warren  ton  is  not  as  good  as  the  aoove  route 
because  of  having  received  the  bulk  of  heavy  travel  during  the  past  few  years. 

To  Camp  Dodge,  261  miles  via  Kansas  City,  north  through  Trimble,  Bethany, 
Osce:>la,  and  Indeola,  dirt  and  gravel  njad,  good  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stretches. 

To  Camp  Grant.  543  miles  via  Kansas  City,  Chillicothe,  Powersxdlle,  Ottumwa. 
Davenport,  Clinton,  Rochelle,  mfjstly  good  graded  dirt  road. 

These  highways  are  bein^  constantly  improved  with  Government.  State,  county, 
and  community  funds,  and  it  is  ta  be  expected,  will  within  a  few  years,  be  a  network 
of  public  macadam  highways. 

7.  The  Eastern,  Western,  and  Southeastern  Departments  all  have  permanent  motor 
transport  camps,  yet  there  is  not  a  motor  transport  camp  in  the  great  Central  DefMirt- 
ment.  which  department  has  more  large  permanent  Army  camps,  except  poBsibly 
the  Eastern  Department,  and  at  present  all  the  Army  motor  equipment  in  this,  the 
second  largest  area  of  war  acti\dties,  must  either  be  shipped  east,  west,  or  south  fur 
storage  or  repair,  thereby  creating  much  unnecessary  expense  and  delay. 

8.  In  the  event  of  the  e3tabli?hment  of  this  shop,  it  is  suggested  that  there  be  pio- 
vided  not  Ic^  than  5,000  storage  rapaity,  for  in  the  central  department  there  aie 
about  4,500  vehicles,  exclusive  of  motor  rycles,  of  which  approximately  26  per  cent 
are  in  the  ahopi»  at  all  times  for  overhauling  or  needed  repairs. 

9.  There  are  now  provided  shops  at  the  follov^dng  points  with  rebuild  capacity  of 
trucks  and  automobiles  per  year: 

r«mp  Holabird .' 5,000 

Camp  Jessup : 5,  OOO 

(^amp  Normoyle 5, 000 

Camp  Boyd 2, 000 

Total 17,000 

For  the  first  three  years  it  will  probably  be  operated  at  not  over  75  per  cent  efficiency, 
i.  e.,  12,750  or  12,000  trucks  and  automobiles.  The.se  shops  will  also  be  able  to  take 
care  of  all  motor  cycles  in  use  in  their  respective  districts.  Some  trucks  will  have  to 
be  rebuilt  after  one  vear's  service,  and  others  after  two  years,  depending  on  class  of 
service.  This  will  give  an  average  of  18  months  or  a  capacity  for  18,000  trucks  and 
automobiles  per  year.  Each  shop  will  have  practically  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
overhaul  jobs.  From  the  alwve  it  will  be  seen  that  from  a  business  point  of  view,  it  is 
highly  desirable  and  economical  to  locate  a  motor  transport  repair  shop  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  on  the  permanent  military'  reservation.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that 
in  addition  to  motor  vehicles  operated  by  the  Mot<jr  Transport  Corps  that  there  will 
be  d(*«jigned  for  use  with  combat  troops  other  motor  equipment,  such  as  tanks,  cai)?o- 
carr>ing  caterpillars,  and  the  like.  These  vehicles  all  require  repairs  and  rebuilding. 
Wliile  this  is  not  prescribed  at  this  time,  it  is  believed  the  motor  transport  shops  will 
be  called  on  to  do  this  and  possibly  will  be  called  on  to  rebuild  aeroplane  motors. 
These  shops  are  so  designed  that  by  using  shop  manual  and  under  super\ision  of  a 
few  traineil  mechanic."^,  any  type  of  motor  can  oe  overhauled  and  rebuilt. 

10.  Memorandum  of  March  17.  Uil9.  approved  for  use  of  the  peace  Army  the  fol- 
lowing: 3.740  total  motor  cars;  1 9.263  motor  trucks,  2,644  motor  cycles,  or  total  motor 
vehicles  26.51 1.  In  addition  there  was  approved  to  be  retained  for  the  peace.strength 
Army  2.740  hicycUw  and  4.6(>5  trailers  ot  various  kinds,  or  a  total  of  33,996  vehicles. 
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As  provided  for  in  above-meDtioned  memorandum,  there  will  also  be  retained  motor 
vohiclee  made  under  special  agreement  for  exclusive  Government  use.  All  of  the 
above  vehicles  require  repair  and  periodical  overhaul  and  rebuilding  and  especially 
those  of  the  four-wheel -drive  and  quad  types.  It  has  also  been  agreed  that  where 
practicable  the  Army  will  overhaul  and  rebuild  surplus  Army  motor  vehicles  turned 
over  to  the  Poet  Office  Department  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  the 
payment  for  this  service  and  material  to  be  made  by  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  War  Department.  The  number  of  these  vehicles  already 
turned  over  to  the  Poet  Office  is  approximately  2.000.  and  the  additional  number  re- 
quired according  to  estimate  of  the  Post  Office  officials  is  approximately  7,000.  There 
will  also  be  approximately  1,000  vehiclee  turned  over  to  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  probably  about  10,000  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other  Government 
depaitmente.  It  is  a  waste  of  money  to  put  vehicles  in  service  without  pro\iding  for 
immediate  repair- facilities.  As  these  otner  Government  departments  have  not  pro- 
\nded  for  these  facilities,  it  is  highly  probablp  that  sooner  or  later  the  War  Department 
will  be  reauested  to  assist  in  furnishing  repairs,  these  repairs  to  be  paid  for  by 
transfer  of  lunds. 

11.  Another  important  feature  to  consider  in  locating  a  motor  transport  camp  at 
Leavenworth  is  the  use  of  the  military  prisoners.  Instead  of  using  these  men  to  build 
highways,  etc..  or  having  them  idle  in  the  barracks,  would  it  not  be  better  to  utilize 
thorn  in  repair  shops  and  such  other  labor  connected  with  motor  transport  camps  which 
will  not  only  mean  a  big  saving  to  the  Government  in  a  financial  way  but  will  be 
teaching  the  men  a  trade  that  may  be  utilized  by  them  when  discharged  from  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Submitted  herewith  is  a  map  * '  Exhibit  X* '  showing  location  of  Leaven- 
worth and  various  campe  mentioned  herein,  as  well  as  the  number  of  miles  by  railways 
and  highways. 

12.  These  motor  transport  shops  were  designed  by  Mr.  Randies  of  the  Foote-Burt 
<'o.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  a  \dew  to  utilizing  untrained  men  and  progroesivdy  train- 
ing them  in  their  duties  under  the  8uper\'ision  of  a  few  trained  specialists  and  me- 
chanics. The  shop  manual  goesin  to  minute  details  in  prescribing  limits,  clearances, 
and  dimensions  so  that  untrained  men  can  turn  out  suitable  work.  The  shope  are 
arranged  for  progressive  work,  and  if  a  man  passes  through  all  of  the  positions  from 
laborer  to  inspector,  he  will  on  completion  of  from  one  to  two  years*  course  be  a  quali- 
fied motor- venicle  ser\ice  man. 

By  authority  of  the  Chief  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

J.\ME8   W.    FURLOW, 

Colonel,  General  Staff, 
Deputjf  Chit'/  Motor  Tran^pint  Corps. 


June  5,  1919. 
Memorandum  for  Gen.  Jervey,  Director  of  Operations. 
.Subject:  Repair  unit  and  shop  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  memorandum  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
April  10,  1919,  herewith,  it  would  appear  that  the  Acting  Secretary  did  not  thor- 
oughly understand  what  the  plan  for  building  and  equipping  shop  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth contemplated.  It  is  recommended  that  the  disapproval  of  this  proposition 
be  reconsidered  and  that  the  project  be  approved,  or,  if  neceesarj-,  that  it  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  recommending  approval. 

2.  Theee  repair  facilitiee  are  so  located  geographically  as  to  make  them  readily 
suitable  and  convenient,  i.  e.,  vehiclee  requiring  service  in  these  shope  may  be  sent 
thereto  with  a  minimum  of  expense  for  transportation  by  reason  of  their  accessibility, 
not  only  for  Army  vehiclee  but  for  those  of  such  other  governmental  departments 
as  may  be  authorized  to  have  repairs  effected  therein.  A  lees  extended  system  of 
shope  not  geographically  distributed  would  be  uneconomical,  for  the  reason  that 
vehiclee  in  ne^  of  reapire  could  not  be  sent  over  land  for  any  considerable  distances, 
and  long  hauls  by  nmil  would  involve  exorbitant  costs  for  transportation.  The 
Fort  Leavenworth  project  will  take  care  of  this  situation  and  forms  a  necessary  part 
of  the  system. 

3.  The  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  are  at  this  place  and  it  is  the  idea 
to  have  approximately  $428,000  worth  of  necessary  work  performed  by  inmates 
thereof.  The  crying  need  for  all  institutions  of  this  nature  is  to  provide  work  as 
an  outlet  for  the  energies  of  the  men,  and  thereby  assist  in  their  rehabilitation  so 
far  as  possible,  and  in  addition  to  that  to  provide  them  as  much  as  i)08sible  an  educa- 
tion in  the  trades. 

4.  It  is  my  understand in|^  that  the  Disciplinarv'  Barracks  now  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  inmates  for  whom  it  is  rather  difficult,  with  the  present  facilities,  to  provide 
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work.  Iteme  of  materials  and  shop  equipment,  amounting  approximately  to  $(>fl7.0OO. 
are  now  on  hand  and  surplus.  The  production  in  the  commercial  world  of  these 
items  was  speeded  up  to  take  care  of  war  necessities  and  with  the  coming  peace, 
these  necessities,  of  course,  are  materially  reduced.  Therefore  the  question  of 
disposing  of  surplus  materials  and  tool  equipment  presents  the  complication  of  plac- 
ing additional  supplies  of  this  nature  on  the  market  over  and  above  the  abnormal 
production  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers. 

5.  If  these  supplies  are  disposed  of  by  sale,  it  will  naturally  follow  that  the  (io\  - 
emment  will  lose  considerable  of  the  cost  price  in  this  process.  The  full  value  of 
the  original  cost  will  be  obtained  therefrom  if  they  are  cie voted  to  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  a  Government  owned  shop. 

6.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  Acting  Secretary's  memorandum  indicates  that  my 
memorandum  of  April  2,  1919,  copjr  attached,  is  not  fully  understood.  Paragraph  9 
of  my  memorandum  shows  in  detail  that  the  total  capacity  of  the  motor  transport 
shops  now  erected  is  but  18,000  trucks,  while  opposed  to  this  in  paragraph  10  of  the 
same  memorandum  is  shown  that  the  Army  alone  will  have  to  maintain  approximately 
3,604  passen^^er  automobiles  and  1 9,263  trucks,  or  a  total  of  practically  23.000  vehicle^. 
As  the  existing  repair  facilities  cover  but  18,000  vehicles,  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
5,000  vehicles  to  which  repairs  must  be  given  and  for  which  no  repair  facilities  are  bs 
yet  a>*ailable. 

7.  With  reference  to  the  fourth  paragrajph  of  the  Acting  Secretary's  memorandum 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Post  (Jffice  Department,  under  dates  of  April  17 
and  May  12,  respectively,  request  that  motor  vehicles  belonging  to  those  department* 
to  be  maintained  by  the  Army,  approximately  2,000  cars  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  and  7,000  for  the  Post  Ofnce  Department.  Copies  of  requests  are  inclo*^ 
herewith. 

8.  It  is  believed  that  this  shop  is  necessary  for  economical,  military,  and  bufiinesp 
reasons,  which  are  set  forth  in  memorandum  of  April  2,  attached.  Motor  vehicles  for 
military  purposes  will  become  increasingly  important  in  the  future.  Large  numbers 
of  motor  vehicles  are  now  used  in  the  Artillery,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  present 
plans  and  recommendations  of  tie  Field  Artillery  Board  provide  for  more  conoplete 
motorization.  No  shops  for  motorized  artillery,  other  than  the  existing  ones  at  Tamp 
Holabird  at  Baltimore,  Camp  Jesup  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Camp  Normoyle  at  San  Antonio 
and  Camp  Boyd  at  El  Paso  have  been  constructed  or  planned,  except  the  repair  shojis 
assigned  to  Artillery  organizations.  The  shops  assigned  to  Artillery  oq^ianizations 
are  only  suitable  for  service  repairs  and  minor  overhaul  work,  so  all  of  the  rebuild 
and  larger  overhaul  work  must  oe  done  in  existing  motor  transport  shops  preiiously 
enumerated. 

9.  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  attached  memorandum  of  May  26  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
stated  that  there  is  not  objection  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  undertaking  to  repair 
and  rebuild  motor  vehicles  for  the  Post  Office  or  for  any  other  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  extent  that  this  can  be  done  with  the  facilities  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
for  War  Department  uses  and  that  he  would  disapprove  any  increase  or  extension  of 
War  Department  facilities  and  persoimel  for  such  a  purpose.  The  proposed  shop  at 
Fort  Tieaven worth  is  not  intenaed  as  an  increase  of  facilities  for  performing  repair 
work  for  the  Post  Office  Department  or  any  other  governmental  agencies,  but  this 
shop  is  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  shop  system  on  account  of  the  need  of  one 
in  the  geographical  location  of  Fort  Leavenworth.  Any  agreements  for  repair  of 
vehicles  for  otiier  departments  of  the  Government  now  in  existence  will  not  neces- 
sarily require  any  increase  of  facilities  or  personnel  as  it  is  the  idea  to  absorb  so  much 
of  that  work  as  is  possible  with  existing  facilities.  In  this  manner  a  number  of  eco- 
nomics will  result,  principally  among  them  being  a  maximum  efficiency  in  training 
of  personnel  and  reduced  overhead  costs  for  repairing  Army  vehicles  due  to  shofis 
being  operated  at  full  capacities. 

10.  It  is  evident  therefore  from  the  foregoing  that  .the  Fort  I^eaven worth  project 
is  a  necessary  one  from  every  point  of  view  and  its  approval  can  not  be  too  strongly 
urged.  The  construction  will  be  a  saving  rather  than  an  expense,  and  the  operation 
after  completion  will  be  a  distinct  economy. 

By  authority  of  the  Chief  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

James  W.  Furlow, 

Colonel,  General  Staff, 
Depiitif  (^hicf.  Motor  Transport  (^orpg. 
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Fort  Leavenworth  Disciplinary  Barracks  Swimming  Pool  (B.  &  Q.,  $22,000;^ 

R.  S.,  $5,100;  W.  &  S.,  $5,600). 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  semifireproof  building,  56  by  140  feet,  containing  a 
swimming  tank,  40  by  100  feet,  dressing  room,  shower  baths,  toilets,  administration, 
and  utilities  rooms,  heating,  plumbing,  electric  wiring,  and  fire  protection.  The- 
estimate  does  not  include  labor  and  such  other  material  as  the  Disciplinary  Barracks 
can  supply. 

2.  Tnis  case  odginatcd  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who,  on  July  3,  1919.  directed  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  to  submit  plans  for  the  building,  as 
above  outlined.  It  was  desired  to  construct  this  building  at  once,  but  this  could  not 
be  done  until  special  authorization  could  be  obtaimed  from  Congress. 

3.  This  swimming  pool  is  highly  desirable  to  aid  in  training  the  inmates  of  the* 
Disciplinary  Barracks  in  the  habits  of  cleanliness  and  in  restormg  their  morale.  It 
is  believed  that  the  benfits  which  will  be  derived  by  the  inmates  of  the  Disciplinary 
Barracks  from  this  swimming  pool  will  be  sufficient  to  more  than  repay  for  tne  cost 
of  constructing  it. 

4.  This  lias  been  personally  recommend e<l  by  the  Secretary  of  War  after  a  visit  to* 
Fort  I^eaven worth. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Officers'  Quarters  for  Army  Service  School  (H.  &  Q., 

$531,462;  R.  S.,  $82,400;  W.  &  S.,  $112,(KX)). 

1.  Preaejit  plans  of  the  War  Department  contemplate  sending  approximately  200 
otiicere  to  the  service  schools  each  year,  beginning  next  year.  As  at  present,  there- 
are  only  quarters  for  approximately  150  officers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
quarters  for  50  additional  officers,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  four  three-story  brick 
apartment  buildings,  each  to  contain  aboutl  2  apartments,  making  50  apartments  in  all. 
Apartments  are  to  be  of  five  and  six  rooms.  As  practically  all  of  the  officers  assigned 
to  service  schools  will  be  field  officers  or  of  higher  rank,  apartments  must  bo  of  this 
size. 

2.  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Muir.  commandant  of  the  poet,  thoroughly  indorses  this 
project. 

3.  Unless  this  expenditure  is  authorized  so  that  these  officers  may  be  provided 
with  suitable  quarters  on  the  post,  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  curtail  the  program 
of  instruction  at  the  service  schools  or  for  the  officers  to  live  in  the  town  of  Leaven- 
worth, using  trollev  cars  back  and  forth  from  the  post. 

4.  According  to  the  present  plans  the  scheme  of  instruction  will  be  curtailed  rathei: 
than  to  detail  officers  to  the  service  schools  who  can  not  live  on  the  poet.  Should 
this  be  changed  and  the  original  plan  executed,  the  average  commutation  which  50 
officers  of  this  rank  would  draw  each  year  is  ai)proximately  $55,000.  In  addition, 
the  officers  would  be  forced  to  travel  to  and  from  the  poet  by  trolley  car,  which  would 
result  in  a  very  considerable  leasening  in  the  value  of  the  course  and  at  a  cost  to  the 
<iovernment  which  would  in  13  years  equal  the  entire  cost  for  constructing  the  per- 
manent quarters.  It  is  also  extremely  doubtful  if  the  town  of  Leavenworth  can 
art'ommodate  50  officers  of  this  rank  with  suitable  quarters. 

5.  The  present  plans  of  the  War  Department  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army  call  for  progressive  series  of  schools.  Officers  will  first  be  detailed  to  Camp- 
HenningB  and  upon  graduation  there  and  8er\ace  with  troops  for  a  few  years  will  be 
<letailed  to  the  service  schools  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  After  an  additional  service 
with  troops  the  graduates  from  Leavenworth  will  be  sent  to  the  General  Staff  College 
for  a  final  course.  It  is  necessary  for  the  proper  execution  of  this  plan  that  each 
link  in  the  chain  of  instruction  maintain  its  proper  part. 

.Vny  curtailment  in  the  iustrurtion  at  any  one  school  will  seriously  impair  the  success 
of  the  scheme.  Unless  these  quarters  can  be  built  it  will  mean  that  approximately 
25  per  cent  of  the  officers  who  are  graduated  from  Camp  Benning  and  who  should 
attend  the  service  schools  will  be  prevented  from  so  doing. 

• 

6.  There  are  at  present  at  Fort  Leavenworth  the  following  sets  of  offit  ers'  quartersr 

Field  officers'  quarters 16 

Line  officers'  quarters 196 

Bachelor  officers'  quarters 72 

Total 284 

Of  this  total  anproximately  134  sets  are  required  for  the  use  of  instnu  tors  and  offi<  ers 
aABigne<l  to  organizations  located  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  leaving  approximately  150 
officeTs*  quarters  available  for  student  offif  ers. 
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Fort  Leavenworth,  Noxcommissioned  Officers'  Quarters  (B.  &  Q.,  $328,300: 

R.  S.,  $29,400;  W.  &  S.,  $17,300). 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  permanent  quarters  for  noncominiBsioned  officers. 
There  are  at  present  50  noncomnussioned  officers  who  are  married  who  are  on  duty 
at  the  service  schools  in  one  capacity  or  another,  and  for  whom  there  are  no  quartera 
available  on  the  post.  They  have,  therefore,  been  forced  to  find  quarters  for  their 
families  in  the  town  of  Leavenworth,  paying  rent  there  and  street  car  fare  back  and 
forth  to  the  post.  In  view  of  the  pay  of  these  noncommissioned  officers  and  of  the 
present  extremely  high  cost  of  living,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  these  men  can 
support  their  families  under  these  conditions. 

2.  There  are  at  present  at  Fort  Leavenworth  34  nonconunissioned  officers'  quarters. 
These  quarters  are  at  present  fully  occupied. 

3.  Gen.  Muir  is  especially  urgent  in  his  request  for  the  authorization  for  these 
quarters.  The  instruction  of  the  school  suffers  seriously  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  resident  on  the  post.  It  is  very  urgently  requested  that  this  money  be  author- 
ized, as  this  is  an  important  project. 

FoBT  Niagara  Filtration  Plant  (W.  &  S.),  $30,000. 

1.  All  water  for  Fort  Niagara  is  at  present  pumped  from  the  Niagara  River.  The 
sewage  from  the  cities  of  Buffalo.  Niagara  Falls,  and  Tonawanda  is  emptied  into  the 
river  above  the  point  of  intake  of  the  Fort  Niagara  water  supply.  It  is  possible  to 
see  fecal  material  in  the  river  at  the  immediate  source  of  supply  at  almost  any  time. 

2.  After  being  pumped  from  the  river  this  water  is  chlorinated  to  purify  it.  There 
is  no  means  for  nltenn^  it  available.  Chlorination  does  not  remove  anything  from 
the  water.  It  simply  kills  certain  microscopic  organism  which  might  be  present.  It 
was  never  intended  that  chlorination  should  displace  filtering  water,  out  that  it 
should  be  an  adjunct  to  filterins  water,  its  principal  use  being  to  lull  any  colon  bacillus 
which  might  be  present.  Cmorination  is  distinctly  not  an  approved  method  for 
purifying  such  water.  In  addition,  it  imparts  to  the  water  a  peculiar  odor  and  taste, 
which  is  so  distasteful  to  most  people  that  they  prefer  to  run  the  risk  of  contracting  a 
disease  rather  than  use  chlorinatea  water. 

3.  Samples  of  this  water  were  forwarded  to  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Washinston. 
D.  C,  ana  because  of  the  reports  rendered  bv  them  the  authorities  on  the  post  ordered 
that  no  water  be  used  for  drinking  except  distilled  water,  which  was  delivered  to  all 
quarters.  By  this  means  the  danger  of  contracting  any  disease  because  of  the  impure 
water  drawn  from  the  river  was  obviated.  However.  di'<tilled  water  is  no  more 
pleasant  to  the  taste  than  boiled  water,  and  no  one  cares  to  drink  that  if  it  can  possibly 
oe  avoided. 

4.  While  there  has  apparently  been  no  disease  on  the  post  which  might  be  attributed 
to  the  water  supply,  there  has  been  considerable  sickness  in  communities  round- 
about, which  the  local  authorities  have  attributed  to  their  water  supply,  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  fort.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  proper  measures  have  been 
taken  by  the  Government  toward  safeguarding  the  troops  on  this  post  against  disease 
as  Ion?  t^  the  present  water  supply  is  left  as  it  is. 

5.  It  is  proposed  to  constnict  an  adequate  filtration  plant  and  pumping  system, 
drawing  water  from  a  proper  distance  in  the  adjacent  lake.  This  will  furnish  the 
post  an  ample  and  pure  supply  of  water  at  all  times.  The  present  supply  of  water 
at  Fort  Niagara  is  a  reflection  upon  the  Government,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  a  modern  filtration  plant  oe  installed  immediately.  This  will  have  an  average 
capacity  of  200,000  gallons  per  day  and  a  maximum  capacity  of  400,000  gallons  per 
day  for  a  limited  period  in  case  of  an  emergency'. 

*  Plattsburo  Barracks  Incinerator,  $8,000. 

1.  Plattsburg  Barracks  has  accommodations  for  a  permanent  garrison  of  1,059  men, 
and  temporary  quarters  for  4,920  men,  or  a  total  population  of  5,979  emn.  There  lias 
never  been  installed  at  this  camp  an  incinerator  to  cremate  the  garbage  or  waste 

Products  of  the  entire  camp,  but  several  small  open-t>T)e  or  kitchen  incinerators  have 
een  used.  There  is  no  equipment  for  mechanical  washing  and  sterilizing  of  garbage 
cans,  and  the  present  methods  of  doing  this  work  are  unsatisfactory  and  expensive. 
This  office  strongly  recommends  the  installation  of  a  United  States  standard  incin- 
erator of  suitable  size,  and  a  garbage  can  wash  equipment;  also  a  permanent  stnicture 
to  house  the  incinerator  and  can  wash  equipment. 

2.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  economical  method  of  disposing  of  waste 
products  and  of  cleansing  and  sterilizing  garbage  cans  is  to  locate  the  can  wash  equip- 
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rnent  at  the  incinerating  plant  where  the  hot  water  required  can  be  furnished  by  the 
heat  from  the  incinerator  without  cost  other  than  the  original  cost  of  installation,  and 
where  the  work  of  cleansing  and  sterilizing  the  cans  can  be  done  by  the  same  force  in 
diarge  of  the  operation  of  the  plant.  The  building  to  hoiise  incinerator  and  can  wash 
e(|uipment  as  now  planned  provides  a  loading  and  unloading  platform,  and  all  garbage 
cans  are  brought  dire<t  from  the  various  kitchens  or  ofhcers'  quarters  to  the  incin- 
erating plant  where  the  cans  are  emptied  and  cleansed  before  being  returned.  The 
location  of  the  can  wash  equipment  at  the  incinerator  also  admits  of  much  better 
inspection  and  insures  the  cleansing  and  sterilizing  of  the  cans  at  all  times,  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  this  work  where  the  washing  is  entrusted  to  the  help  around  kitchens. 

Fort  Snelltncj  Incineratoii,  $8,000. 

1.  Fort  Snelling  has  accommodations  for  a  permanent  garrison  of  1,380  ofhcere  and 
men.  and  t^mporarv  quarters  for  9,021  officers  and  men  or  a  total  garrison  of  10,407 
ofhcers  and  men.  This  post  has  never  )iad  an  incinerator  to  cremate  the  garbage  or 
waste  products,  but  have  used  several  open-type  or  kitchen  incinerators.  There  is 
no  equipment  whatever  for  mechanical  washing  and  sterilizing  of  garbage  cans,  and 
the  present  methods  of  doing  this  work  are  unsatisfactory  and  expensive.  This 
i>ffic*e  strongly  recommends  the  installation  of  a  United  States  standara  incinerator  of 
suitable  size,  and  a  garbage  can  wash  equipment,  together  with  a  permanent  stnicture 
t^)  house  both  the  incinerator  and  the  can  wash  equipment. 

2.  Experienc^e  has  sliown  tliat  the  most  economical  method  of  disposing  of  waste 
)>roducts  and  of  cleansing  and  sterilizing  garbage  cans  is  to  locate  the  can  wash  equip- 
ment at  the  incinerating  plant  where  tJie  hot  wat«r  required  can  be  furnished  by  the 
heat  from  the  incinerator  without  cost  other  than  the  original  cost  of  installation, 
and  where  the  work  of  cleansing  and  sterilizing  the  cans  can  be  done  by  the  same 
force  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  plant.  The  building  to  house  incinerator  and 
rail  wash  e(]uipment  as  now  planned  provides  a  loading  and  unloading  platform,  and 
all  garbage  cans  are  brought  direct  from  the  various  Intchens  or  officers'  quarters  to 
the  incinerating  plant  where  the  cans  are  emptied  and  cleansed  before  being  returned. 
The  location  of  tne  can  wash  equipment  at  tne  incinerator  also  admits  of  much  better 
inspection  and  insures  the  cleansing  and  sterilizing  of  the  cans  at  all  times,  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  this  work  where  the  washing  is  entrusted  to  the  help  around  kitchens . 

Fort  Slocum  Bakery  (R.  S.),  118,925. 

1.  The  pceeent  bakerv  on  this  post  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  permanent 
mesB  hall.  It  was  installed  about  eight  years  ago,  was  enlarged  about  four  years  ago, 
hut  is  at  present  of  insufficient  size  to  f  umisli  the  reouired  amount  of  bread  because  of 
I  he  increase  in  the  number  of  troops  in  the  post  has  been  far  greater  than  the  increase 
in  capacity  of  the  bakery.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  new  bakery  building,  modem 
and  sanitary  in  every  way,  and  of  capacity  sufficient  to  meet  all  requirements  that 
may  l)e  made  upon  it. 

2.  Sanitary  inspectors  liave  frequently  submitted  adverse  reports  on  this  Imkery 
})ecau0e  it  was  placed  in  a  liasement,  was  dark  and  insanitary  and  insufficient  in  size 
for  the  amount  of  work  necessary  at  the  )>ost.  Kmphasis  has  lieen  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  becaiwe  of  its  location  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  present  l)akery  in  a  desirable  and 
sanitary  condition. 

3.  The  increase  in  size  of  the  bakerv  is  verv  necessarv  1>ecause  Fort  Slocum  is  a 
recruit  depot,  thus  the  number  of  troops  in  its  varies  greatly  and  can  not  be  foreseen. 
It  is  neceseary  that  a  bakery  in  this  post  l)e  of  sufficient  capacity  U>  meet  any  demands 
that  may  be  made  upon  it  by  the  maximum  number  of  troops  capable  of  l)eing 
<{uart«red  here. 

4.  It  is  considered  necessary  that  Fort  Slocum  be  given  a  new  modern,  sanitary 
liakery  during  the  coming  year. 

Fort  Slocvm  L.^indrv,  $44,950. 

1.  The  project  for  this  laundry  originated  on  Octol)er  28,  1918,  in  a  letter  from  the 
commanding  officer. to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  in  which  he  requested 
authority  to  build  a  new  sanitary  laundry  from  poet  exclian^  funds  and  to  install 
machinery  from  the  same  funds,  which  were  available.  This  proposal  was  finally 
disapproved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  grounds  that  if  a  modern  laundry  is  neces- 
Mury  and  is  to  l)e  established  at  a  post  to  replace  existing  facilities  it  should  he  paid  for 
from    'General  appropriations.  Quartermaster  Corps." 

172214—20 ^21 
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2.  The  present  laundry  building  was  erected  in  1881  at  a  cost  of  $1,650  with  a 
capacity  for  1,000  men.  Since  the  building  of  the  original  laundry  the  capacity  of 
Fort  Slocum  has  been  increased  to  5,000  men  without  any  alteration  to  ori^nal  biiild- 
ing.  It  is  impossible  to  make  this  building  serviceable  or  sanitary.  It  is  m  a  dilapi- 
dated condition  and  there  is  not  room  enough.  The  building  has  been  condemned 
frequently,  and  is  considered  a  very  dangerous  fire  hazard.  Everv  inspector  general 
visiting  the  post  has  called  attention  to  the  laundry  and  recommended  that  the  post  be 
given  a  new  one. 

3.  Fort  Slocum  is  located  on  an  island  in  Long  Island  Sound,  outside  of  the  city 
limits  and  therefore  entirely  removed  from  any  laundry  facilities  in  the  city.  It  must 
have  its  own  laundry.  In  addition  Fort  Slocum  is  a  recruit  depot.  The  personnel 
changes  very  frequently,  therefore,  all  bedding  and  other  eauipment  which  may  be 
issued  to  one  man  must,  before  it  can  l^e  reissued  to  anotner  man,  be  thoroughly 
sterilized.     A  laundry  furnishes  an  approved  method  for  sterilizing  these  articles. 

4.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  at  this  post  a  modern,  sanitary  laundry  which  will  be  of 
size  sufficient  to  care  for  the  ordinary  expansion  of  the  post  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come. 

5.  Fort  Slocum  is  a  recruit  de]X)t  and  is,  therefore,  subject  to  very  great  changes  in 
personnel.  It  must  have  facilities  elastic  enough  and  of  sufficient  size  to  care  for 
from  a  small  number  of  men  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  post,  or  5,000  men.  The  present 
laundry  in  addition  to  being  inadequate  for  the  average  number  of  men  on  the  post, 
insanitary- and  a  dan^rous  fire  hazard,  can  not  do  this.  It  is  absolutely  neceflsary 
that  Fort  Slocum  be  given  a  modern  and  sanitary  laundry  which  will  meetall  require- 
ments that  may  be  made  upon  it. 

Fort  Slocum,  Rebuilding  of  Neptune  Wharf  (R.  W.  W.  &  D.),  $48,550. 

1.  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.,  is  reached  by  Government  ferries  running  from  Neptune 
Dock,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  to  Fort  Slocum  (Davids  Island),  N.  Y.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  Government  has  rented  Neptune  Dock  from  a  firm  in  New  Rochelle  for 
$3,000  per  year.  This  dock  was  built  about  30  years  ago  and  is  of  wood  and  pile 
construction.  Tlie  bearing  piles,  caps,  ranges,  etc.,  are  in  a  badly  deteriorated  con- 
dition and  will  not  stand  any  load  or  strain.  The  fender  piles  have  become  so  badly 
worn  and  the  wharf  as  a  whole  so  badly  wrecked  that  the  steamers  General  Stmitou 
and  General  D.  S.  Stanley,  which  are  rather  heavy  vessels,  have  considerable  difh- 
culty  in  making  a  landing.  Repeated  efforts  are  being  made  to  repair  the  wharf, 
but  at  best  these  repairs  are  only  temporary  and  soon  are  undone  because  of  the 
strain  caused  by  the  landing  of  these  steamers. 

2.  In  January,  1919,  the  condition  of  this  wharf  was  so  bad  that  negotiations  wen* 
entered  into  with  the  owners  for  its  repair.  This  they  agreed  to  do,  but  demandetl 
$8,000  annual  rental,  the  $5,000  increase  to  reimburse  them  for  the  expenditure 
necessary  to  place  the  dock  in  good  condition.  It  was  decide  at  that  time  that  it 
would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  to  purchase  the  dock  and  make  th(» 
necessary  repairs  themselves.     This  was  done  at  a  cost  of  $45,000. 

3.  This  office  sent  an  experienced  enpneer  to  Fort  Slocum  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  work  actually  necessary.  Ilis  report  rendered  on  August  15,  1919,  showwl 
that  Neptune  Wharf  is  in  such  bad  condition  that  entire  rebuilding  is  necessary-. 
The  piling,  capa,  braces,  etc.,  are  so  badly  rotted  that  fastenings  will  not  hold,  ami 
the  entire  structure  is  in  danger  of  collapse.  Sufficient  pile  penetration  can  not  bt» 
secured  at  this  place  to  make  a  narrow  structure  stable  because  of  the  rocky  bottom  . 
In  addition  the  wharf  is  entirely  too  small  to  accommodate  the  biisiness  of  the  post 
and  the  buildings  are  dilapidated  and  lack  the  necessary  sanitary  equipment,  wait- 
ing and   guard   rooms. 

4.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  rebuilding  the  wharf  to  make  it  80  feet  in  width, 
with  provisions  on  the  wharf  for  waiting  room,  guardroom,  and  the  proper  heating 
and  sanitary'  equipment.  This  project  Is  approved  by  the  commanding  general. 
Eastern  Department,  in  indorsement  on  March  18,  1919.  The  condition  of  the  wharf 
is  so  bad  that  there  is  danger  of  the  Government  losing  the  entire  original  investment 
through  collapse  of  the  wnarf.  It  is  therefore  imperatively  necessary  that  the  money 
for  the  required  rebuilding  of  this  wharf  be  made  available  this  year. 

Washington  Barracks,  Officers'  Quarters  (B.  &  Q.,  $1,050,000;  R.  S.,  $215,000; 

W.  &  S.,  $85,000). 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  at  Washington  Barracks  quarters  for  96  families  for 
the  use  of  officers  detailed  to  the  Army  War  College.  The  sum  requested  is  the 
minimum  required  to  construct  quarters  similar  in  architecture  and  class  of  const rui- 
lion  to  those  now  on  the  post. 
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2.  The  preaent  plaoB  of  the  War  Department  for  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the 
Aimy  and  providinEr  for  ithe  gradual  advance  of  training,  efficiency,  and  equipment 
necessary  to  maintain  our  Army  in  its  present  high  ptanding  compared  \dth  the  other 
armies  of  the  world,  provides  for  a  progressive  series  of  schools  of  which  the  Army 
War  College  is  the  highest .  Officers  \iill  firpt  be  detailed  to  ("amp  Benning,  Ga., 
and  later  to  the  service  school*  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans..  or  to  the  Field  Artiller>' 
School  at  Camp  Taylor,  Ky.,  and  then  the  Field  Artillery  School  at  Fort  8ill,  Okla., 
and  will  be  required  to  serve  with  troops  a  period  of  years  between  attending  the^e 
schools.  Those  who  have  completed  these  courses  and  who«e  service  and  efficiency 
is  of  the  highest  standard  will  then  be  detailed  to  the  General  ?tafT  Collejje,  thus  the 
General  Staff  (Allege  is  the  place  where  the  most  efficient  officers  will  be  trained  for 
ixxdtions  of  the  higher  command  in  our  Army.  It  is  jirobably  the  most  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  schools. 

3.  There  are  at  present  on  duty  at  the  Anny  War  ('oUege  84  officers,  ranging  in 
rank  from  first  lieutenants  to  cclonels,  who  draw  commutation  for  quarters  becauee 
there  are  no  quarters  available  for  them  on  the  post.  Based  upon  the  present  amount 
paid  according  to  rank,  these  officers  draw  a  total  of  $100,510.40.  There  are  also  six 
other  officers  in  rank  from  first  lieutenants  to  colonels  who  are  on  other  duty  at  the  po^t 
and  for  whom  no  quarters  aie  available,  who  draw  a  commutation  of  ?5,668.20,  rrak- 
ing  a  total  commutation  drawn  for  these  officers  of  $106,178.60  a  year.  In  addition 
to  the  above  there  are  26  officers  who  are  occupying  quarters  in  an  old  hospital  build- 
ing built  before  the' Civil  War  and  which  was  long  ago  designated  as  noncommissioned 
officers'  quarters,  because  they  preferred  to  use  these  unsuitable  quarters  and  he  on 
the  post  rather  than  live  in  Washington  and  pay  rents  demanded  ihcre.  It  is  expected 
that  hereafter  officers  will  not  be  permitted  to  live  in  these  quarters,  becaure  of  their 
un^uitability.  This  will  make  26  additional  officers  who  will  draw  $25,453.80  crmmu- 
tation  for  quarters  each  year;  thus  the  total  commutation  of  quarters  which  will  he 
paid  to  officers  on  dutv  at  the  Armv  War  College,  for  whom  no  quarteis  are  a\ailable. 
$]  31,632.40. 

4.  The  expense  to  the  Government  of  having  these  officers  (piartered  outside  the 
poet  ia  not  tne  only  one.  The  officers  themselves  must  find  quarters  in  Washington 
and  pay  the  exorbitant  renta  demanded  in  the  city.  In  every  case  these  rents  are 
far  higher  than  the  officers  can  afford  to  pay.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much 
they  are  forced  to  pay  in  excess  of  their  allowance  for  commutation  for  the  quarters 
they  occupy  in  this  city.  However,  anyone  familiar  with  rents  in  Washington  knows 
how  imponible  it  is  to  obtain  quarters  there  for  $12  per  month  per  room,  which  is  the 
allowance  given  officers. 

5.  A  di^dvantage  just  as  serious  as  the  expense  is  the  distance  these  officers  live 
from  their  work.  The  fact  that  they  must  Uve  scattered  over  a  large  city  entirely 
removes  them  from  contact  with  each  other,  except  during  the  hours  w^hen  actually 
on  duty.  Tills  in  itself  is  a  serious  setback.  To  have  them  quartered  on  the  post, 
where  they  will  be  in  an  atmosphere  far  different  from  that  of  the  citv  and  far  more 
helpful  to  their  work,  and  where  they  will  associate  and  discuss  questions  informally 
ana  not  during  the  regular  school  hotirs,  is  not  only  higlUy  desirable  but  it  is  believed 
will  increase  the  value  of  the  school,  both  to  the  officers  and  to  the  country. 

6.  From  the  economic  standpoint,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Government  will 
pay  officers  on  dutv  at  the  War  College  in  10  years  in  commutation  for  quarters  alone 
the  amount  it  would  cost  to  erect  suitable  quarters  on  the  TX)6t,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  increased  efficiency  of  the  officers  on  duty  at  the  school,  either  of  whicn  taken 
alone  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expenditure  for  these  quarters,  it  is  considered 
highly  important  tliat  they  be  erected  at  once.  To  delay  only  one  year  is  unjustifi- 
able, as  it  means  spending  $131,632.40  of  the  people's  money  when  it  nught  be  avoided. 

Camps  Beacon,  El  Campo,  and  Hearn. 
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TBMPORABT  QUABTER8. 

1.  These  camps  are  all  located  on  the  southern  California  border.  It  is  proposed  Ur 
conatruct  temporary  shelters  for  officers,  men,  and  animals.  These  sums  requested 
are  the  minimum  required  to  construct  buildings  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
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f)rpseiit  personnel  and  equipment  in  these  ramps.    Troops  in  all  these  camps  are 
iving  in  tents.     At  Camp  Hearn  there  is  no  shelter  whatever  for  animals,  while  at 
El  Campo  there  is  shelter  for  only  30  animals  out  of  the  total  of  113  animals. 

2.  At  all  of  th€«e  stations  climatic  conditions  render  it  extremely  advisable  to  have 
both  men  and  animals  properly  housed  in  temporary  buildings.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  Camp  Beacon  at  Calexico  where  the  extreme  summer  temperatiure  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  men  be  housed  in  buildings  with  adobe  walls,  and  not  in  tentA  an 
heretofore.  The  saving  on  tentage  alone  would  go  far  toward  paying  the  cost  of  theee 
temporary  buildings  as  the  life  of  tentage  in  this  climate  is  very  short .  The  health  and 
comfort  of  the  commands  will  be  greatly  improved.  To  keep  men  in  tents  at  Camp 
Beacon  where  the  temperature  for  da\Ts  at  a  time  is  often  over  100°  F.  is  entirely  unjuii- 
tiflable;  for  example,  when  Brig.  Gen.  R.  C.  Marshall,  jr.,  inspected  Camp  B€aroii 
the  tdmperature  was  112°. 

3.  Because  of  the  climate  it  is  necessary  that  buildings  at  these  poets  be  placed  on 
concrete  or  brick  pillars  30  inches  from  the  ground,  and  that  the  roofs  extena  over  the 
side  walls  about  4  feet  to  afford  protection  from  the  heat.  There  should  also  be  venti- 
lating space  of  about  2  feet,  covered  with  wire  screening,  imder  the  eaves  of  the  roofs. 
This  affords  ventilation  and  protects  the  men  from  flies  and  mosquitoes  which  are  abund- 
ant for  a  long  period  in  this  climate.  At  Camp  Beacon  the  temperature  is  so  high 
that  it  is  consiaered  necessary  to  use  adobe  construction  for  barracks  and  quarters. 

4.  These  camps  are  all  located  in  a  country  where  the  summer  is  long  and  extremely 
hot.  FUes  and  mosquitoes  abound  for  a  long  period.  The  conditions  are  such  as  to 
cause  real  suffering.  To  force  men  to  live  in  tents  under  such  conditions  is  extremely 
unjust,  but  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  border  patrol  troops  must  be  kept  at  the^^ 
places.  It  is  therefore  considered  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  money,  neccBsary 
to  give  troops  in  these  camps  habitable  quarters,  be  appropriated. 

Garrisons  at  campt*  as  follows:  Camp  Beacon.  Troops  B,  C.  and  Machine  Gun  Troop, 
Eleventh  Cavalry,  12  officers,  19  men;  Camp  Hearn,  Troops  I,  L,  and  M.  Eleventh 
Cavalry,  10  officei-s.  189  men;  Camp  El  Campo.  Troop  K,  Efleventh  Cavalr>',  1  officer. 
30  men. 

Distances  Ijetween  above  cami)H:  From  Camp  Beacon  to  Camp  Hearn,  70  miles; 
from  Camp  Beacon  to  El  Campo.  10  miles:  from  Camp  El  Campo  to  Camp  Hearn, 
80  miles. 

ScHOFiELD  Barracks,  Ice  Plant  (R.  S.\  $52,230. 

In  connection  with  the  continuation  of  the  construction  program  in  the  Island  of 
Oahu  it  is  nece'^j'ary  to  consider  the  provision  of  refrijjerating  and  ice-making  facilities 
to  prote<t  the  foo<l  supply  and  incidentally,  the  health  of  the  garrisons  at  the  various 
posts.  It  is  necessar\'  that  there  be  provided  at  Schofield  Barracks  a  combined  ice 
and  cold  storajre  plant  as  descrihed  in  "Hawaiian  Department  refrigerating  planta'' 
and  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  $52,230  has  been  included  in  the  item  "Regular  sup- 
plies "  in  the  Army  ap})ro])riation  bill.  In  conjunction  with  this  plant,  a  second  plant 
must  1  e  provided  in  the  city  of  Honolulu.  This  second  plant  ii»  estimated  to  <»oel 
$1()5,270.  and  will  bo  designed  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  all  the  posts  on  the  island, 
except  Schofield  Barracks.  In  order  that  there  mav  be  as  much  flexibility  as  pos- 
sible in  the  expenditure  of  funds,  it  is  desired  that  any  savings  that  may  be  made  in 
carryinir  out  the  reirular  projijam  of  construction  work  at  Schofield  Barracks  may  be 
available  if  necessary  for  work  in  connection  with  this  refrigerating  and  ice-making 
program. 

Hawaiiak  Department,  Refrioeuatino  Plants. 

1.  At  the  present  time  the  Government  owns  no  refrigerating  or  ice-making  planta 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  except  one  now  under  construction  at  Fort  Kamehameiia, 
intended  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  that  post  alone.  Ice  is  purchased  from  the 
Hawaiian  Electric  (^o.  for  the  use  of  both  the  mobile  Army  and  Coast  Artillery  poets. 
Cold-storage  space  for  butter,  eggs,  and  other  small  subsistence  supplies  imported 
from  the  t  nited  States  is  rented  from  the  same  company.  Practically  all  the  fresh 
beef  purchase<i  is  raised  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  brought  alive  to  Honolulu,  and 
slaughtered  and  frozen  there,  (iovemment  deliveries  are  made  direct  from  the 
cold-storage  plant  to  the  different  posts  as  required. 

2.  For  Schofield  Barracks  the  beef  and  other  perishable  subsistence  supplies  are 
<lelivered  by  rail  in  insulated  cars.  The  ice  for  the  use  of  the  poet  is  shipped  witJ\ 
the  other  supplies,  and  is  relied  on  to  maintain  the  proper  temperature  in  the  cars. 
This  results  in  the  waste  of  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  ice.  For  use  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Honolulu  beef  is  shipped  with  the  poet  ice  supply  by  trucks. 

3.  Pressing  requests  have  been  received  from  the  local  authorities  for  the  eetah- 
lishment  of  refrigerating  and  ice-making  planta  on  the  Island  of  C>ahu  to  proWde 
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or  the  storage  of  a  three-months'  supply  of  fresh  beef  and  other  perishable  subsiatence, 
and  for  the  making  of  ice  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  in  and  about  Ilonohilu  and  at 
Sohofield  Barracks.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  plant  be  located  at  Schofield 
ilarracks  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  island  garrison  will  be  stationed  there. 

This  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  a  satisfactory  location,  in  so  much  as  sup- 
pliee  in  general  are  stored,  not  at  Schofield  Barracks,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trans- 
port docln  in  the  city  of  Honolulu,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  same  policy  should  be 
adopted  in  locating  tne  cold-storage  plant,  as  it  is  much  more  reaflonaole  to  distribute 
these  supplies  from  Uieir  point  of  receipt  than  it  is  to  ship  them  to  Schofield  Barracks 
and  from  there  return  them  to  the  various  posts  adjacent  to  the  point  where  they 
were  originally  received.  The  supply  of  re&igerating  capacity  capable  of  storing  a 
three-months*  supplv  of  fresh  beef  is  not  believed  to  be  necessary  nor  even  reason- 
able in  the  light  of  tne  experience  just  had  in  the  handling  of  the  fresh  beef  supply 
in  France  for  the  use  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  where  at  no  time  wa^ 
there  more  than  one  month's  supply  on  hand.  Therefore,  the  plant  contemplated 
provides  for  one  month's  beef  only. 

4.  In  connection  with  the  cold-storage  plant  in  Honolulu  there  must  be  provided 
an  ice-making  plant  of  23  tons  daily  capacity  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Armstrong,  De  Russy,  Ruger,  ana  Shafter.  To  provide  for  the  storage  of  30 
days'- supply  of  fresh  beef  and  other  perishable  susbistence,  and  to  make  25  tons  of 
ice  daily f  will  require  a  building  approximately  100  by  220  feet  in  size  and  one  story 
high,  this  building  to  be  constructeci  so  that  in  the  event  that  additional  cold-storage 
space  is  later  needed,  two  more  stories  can  be  added  to  a  section  of  the  building  cov- 
ering an  area  of  100  by  140  feet. 

5.  It  has  been  proposed  to  convert  an  old  warehouse  now  standing  on  Government- 
owned  land  for  this  purpose,  but  this  proposition  can  not  be  considered,  as  the  building 
is  too  small  and  the  walls  are  not  sumciently  substantial  to  carry  the  required  load, 
while  the  plan  is  such  that  a  proper  layout  in  bays  of  20  feet  s((uarc  to  accommodate 
beef  trolley  rails  to  the  best  advantage  can  not  be  had. 

6.  No  surplus  refrigerating  machinery  is  available  in  this  country  for  installation 
in  this  plant. 

7.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  plant  will  be  as  follows:  Building,  $95,600; 
insulation,  $26,520;  machinery,  $43,150;  total,  $165,270. 

8.  In  order  to  handle  supplies  economically  and  to  provide  for  any  temporary 
shortage  or  any  breakdown  m  transportation,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  provided 
at  Schofield  Barracks  a  cold  storage  and  ice-making  plant  sufficient  to  store  one  week's 
supply  of  subsistence  stores  and  to  make  the  necessary  ice  for  the  garrison  as  the 
shipment  of  ice  from  Honolulu  has  been  found  to  be  extremely  wasteful.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  plant  will  have  ultimately  a  capacity  of  40  tons  of  ice  daily,  but  at 
present  it  is  contemplated  to  install  the  equipment  for  the  production  of  only  25  tons 
and  to  add  additional  equipment  when  the  garrison  reaches  full  strength. 

9.  The  machinery  installed  at  Camp  Hancock  has  been  transferred  to  Schofield 
Barracks  for  installation  in  this  plant  and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  provide  only  for 
the  necessary  building  and  insulation  and  funds  for  tnis  building  to  complete  this 
project. 

10.  The  coat  is  estimated  as  follows:  Building,  $36,750;  insulation,  $9,480;  installa- 
tion of  machiner>r,  $6,000;  total,  $52,230. 

11.  No  saving  in  expense  of  operation  can  be  expected  from  the  installation  of 
(jovemment  cold-storage  plants  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  except  the  amount  now  paid 
for  the  hire  of  three  cold-storage  rooms  from  the  Hawaiian  Llet^ric  Co.,  aggregating 
12,680  cubic  feet,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $3,600.  The  object  in  establishing  these  plants 
is  to  make  possible  the  carrying  of  a  reserve  supply  to  proto<'t  the  troops  in  case  of 
emergency .  Invrstment  in  this  cold  storage  therefore  must  be  considered  as  a  military 
necessity  and  not  from  a  commerrial  viewpoint  in  determining  its  investment  value. 

12.  Assuming,  for  the  purposes  of  this  statement,  that  the  garrison  to  be  eventually 
stationed  on  the  Island  of  Oahu  will  be  25,000  men.  they  will  consume  12,500  tons  of 
ice  per  year;  it  is  estimated  that  this  ice  can  be  made  in  the  plants,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  construct  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3.62  per  ton  as  compared  with  the  price  now  chargcnl 
of  from  $5.50  to  $6  per  ton.  This  repre«»nt«  a  saving  of  from  $1 .88  to  $2.38  per  ton  and 
would  indicate  an  annual  saving  of  approximately  $25,000. 

13.  The  estimate  for  the  cold-storage  and  ice  plants  at  Honolulu  and  at  Scholiold 
Barracrks  total  $217,500,  of  which  amount  $58,000  is  for  ice-making  e<iuipment  as 
distinct  from  the  cold-storage  feature  which  totals  $  159,000.  Through  the  construction 
of  the  ice-making  feature  a  saving  of  $25,000  can  be  made,  while  on  the  <'old-storape 
feature  the  saving  will  be  $3,000,  a  total  of  $28,000.  This  saving  is  figure<l  in  connec- 
tion with  the  two  types  of  service  is  apparently  very  disproportionate,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  without  the  combination  of  the  cold-storage  facilities  with  the  ice- 
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making  plants  the  cost  of  the  ice-making  plants  would  be  decidedly  enhanced.  In 
other  words,  that  the  saving  is  due  indirectly,  but  nevertheless  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  cold-storage  plants  are  to  be  built.  The  saving  of  $28,000  is  a  little  leas  than  13 
per  cent  on  the  total  amount  of  expenditure.  The  further  fact  must  be  k^t  in  mind 
that  the  cold-storaee  facilities  now  provided  through  rental  are  only  for  the  handling 
of  perishable  supplies,  such  as  butter,  chickens,  eggs,  and  fruit  brought  from  the 
United  States,  ana  are  not  used  for  carrying  a  reserve  supply  of  beef,  the  main  object 
to  be  achieved  by  the  construction  of  these  plants. 

Ford  Island — ^Joint  Army  and  Navy  Water  Supply  System  por  Ford  Island, 
Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Station,  Fort  Kamehameha,  and  Barber's  Point 
(W.  &  S.),  $160,000. 

1.  This  proposed  water-supply  system  consists  of  two  12-inch  artesian  wells  to  be 
drilled  on  McGres's  Peninsum,  each  of  which  will  deliver  about  1,000,000  gaUons 
daily.  A  16-inch  gravnty  line  will  conduct  the  water  across  the  east  lock  to  a  pumping 
station  on  Ford  Island,  which  is  now  being  developed.  A  12-inch  pressure  line  wilt 
oxtend  across  the  island  and  be  laid  under  water  to  the  naval  station.  There  connec- 
tion will  be  made  to  the  present  250,000-gallon  water  tower  by  an  8-inch  main,  and 
by  another  8-inch  main  connection  will  be  made  to  the  existing  8-inch  line  fiom 
l'\)rt  Shafter  to  Fort  Kamehameha.  From  this  existingline  there  will  be  a  54,000-foot 
extension  of  4-inch  pipe  to  Barber's  Point,  and  the  Puulpa  Na\'al  Reservation.  A 
9,000-foot  2-inch  extension  from  the  existing  Fort  Shafter  line  will  be  made  to  take 
care  of  the  Ahua  Point  Battery  already  nearing  completion. 

2.  The  present  supply  from  Monalua  Park  under  normal  conditions  is  inadequate, 
and  as  soonas  additional  troops  are  stationed  at  Fort  Shafter  the  shortage  will  be  even 
more  serious,  while  the  present  supply  of  Fort  Kamehameha  is  barely  sufficient  for 
its  needs.  The  addition  of  the  ruuloa  or  Barber's  Point  defensive'  area  and  the 
aero  station  and  defensive  works  on  Ford  Island  will  call  for  a  supply  of  water  greater 
than  the  capacity  of  the  present  system,  which  is  not  capable  of  the  required  expan- 
sion. 

3.  The  main  advantages  of  the  proposed  system  are: 

(a)  Pm vision  of  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  all  points  requiring  it. 

(h)  Importance  of  having  practically  all  of  the  pipe  lines  on  Government  property 
and  BO  reduce  the  amounts  to  be  closely  guarded. 

(r)  This  supply  system  is  in  no  sense  temporary  but  a  permanent  improvement. 

(«/)  No  matter  what  might  happen  to  the  exiating  Fort  Shafter-Fort  Kamehameha 
supply  line  in  war  times  the  supply  to  Ford  Island  Naval  Staticm,  Fort  Kamehameha. 
Barner's  Point,  and  Ahua  Point  will  remain  intact  due  to  the  cniss  connection  into 
same  from  the  proposed  line. 

(e)  This  project  is  not  liable  to  injury  by  enemies  during  an  emergency  and  for  that 
reaatm  alrme  ia  of  value. 

4.  The  sum  requested  represents  the  Army's  part  of  the  expense  of  this  joint  project. 
In  order  that  this  scheme  may  be  carried  out  it  is  necessary  that  both  the  Army  and 
Navy  be  authorized  to  spend  the  required  amounts. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  you  have  here  is  $35,000  for  a  shop 
for  salvage  service  at  Alcatraz  Island^  Calif.  What  is  the  nature  of 
that'^ 

Gen.  Marshall.  On  Alcatraz  Island  they  have  the  prisoners. 

The  Chairman.  The  disciplinary  barracl4  prisoners? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes;  the  disciplinary  barracks  prisoners.  Thes€i 
are  men  charged  ¥nth  light  crimes,  and  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  reconstruction  work  there  is  their  vocational  training.  The 
local  authorities  in  charge  of  that,  and  the  Adjutant  Generais  office 
in  charge  of  it,  state  that  that  is  an  item  that  is  very  necessary  for 
the  proper  training  of  these  prisoners.  They  now  are  located  in 
temporary  shacks,  and  they  can  only  operate  to  less  than  half  of  the 
desired  capacit}'. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  many  prisoners  are  there  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  are  425  prisoners  there  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  salvage  does  this  refer  to? 
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Gen.  Marshall.  Clothing,  shoe  and  h.at  repair  shops,  laundries 
and  cleaning  plants  are  the  principal  industries. 

The  Chaibman"  They  do  all  the  salvage  work  for  the  soldiers  on 
the  coast  out  there? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  This  project  is  self-supporting.  In 
other  words,  the  returns  as  they  figure  it  makes  the  plant  entirely 
self-supporting. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  $404,256  for  motor  training 
buildings  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  was  submitted  last  year,  and  when  the 
appropriation  bill  was  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  stated  as 
follows: 

Mr.  CuRTiH.  I  desire  to  ask  the  chairman  a  question  with  reference  to  an  item  which 
waa  sent  up  by  the  War  Department.  It  asks  for  an  appropriation  of  $383,000  for  the 
building  ot  a  mechanical  repair  shop  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  I  ask  the  chairman 
if  the  item  requested  by  the  department  can  be  taken  care  of  out  of  the  lump  sum 
appropriation  for  barracks  and  quarters,  water  supply,  etc. 

.Mr.  Wadsworth.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  can  be  taken  care  of  out  of  the  items  for 
barracks  and  quarters.  wati*r.  sewers,  roads,  walks,  and  drainage. 

It  was  intended  that  it  should  be  done,  but  it  was  overlooked,  that 
the  law  making  the  limit  of  $20,000  interfered  with  this  construction. 

At  that  time  the  prison  at  Leavenworth  had  over  3,000  men  in  it. 
It  was  contemplated  that  this  should  be  constructed  with  prison  labor, 
with  the  exception  of  hiring  such  men  as  foremen,  etc.  The  number 
of  prisoners  at  Leavenworth  has  so  much  decreased  that  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  prison  labor  will  be  available  for  it  to  such  a  material 
extent  as  was  expected  at  that  time.  Similarly,  at  that  time  we  had 
a  great  mass  of  material  on  hand  that  could  have  been  used  in  con- 
struction.    That  is  materially  decreased. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Has  not  the  price  of  such  material  increased  over 
what  it  was  a  year  ao;o'^ 

Gen.  Marshall,  ^es. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $404,256,  whereas  last  year 
you  estimated  that  it  could  be  gotten  for  $383,000. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  cost  of  the  plant  is  over 
J?S00,000.  Whether  we  will  be  able  to  construct  the  entire  plant  with 
the  $404,000  depends  entirely  upon  whether  we  have  the  surplus 
material  and  also  on  how  much  prison  labor  we  can  get.  If  we  can 
got  the  full  amount  of  prison  labor  and  the  full  amount  of  material 
we  expect  to  get  it  will  fee  constructed  within  that  amount.  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  committee  under  any  false  impression  with  respect 
to  it,  so  I  am  making  the  statement  that  the  cost  of  the  entire  plant 
is  about  $840,000.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  get  prison  labor  and 
salvage  material,  but  the  prison  labor  is  less  than  half  what  it  was  a 
year  ago,  and  therefore  I  hazard  it  as  my  own  judgment  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  get  as  much  as  we  had  expected  to  get  before. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  training  the  prisoners  in 
running  motors,  and  also  taking  apart  motors  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Vocational  training? 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  will  be  used  for  vocational  training,  and  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  as  far  as  it  goes  states  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  economic  repair  of  the  motor  vehicles  in  that  locality  that  these 
men  serve  in  tnat  motor  repair  shop,  so  that  that  will  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  giving  them  vocational  training — that  is,  giving 
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the  men  in  the  disciplinary  barracks  vocational  training — where  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  reconstruct  them  and  make  them  fit  to  enter 
civil  life  agam,  and  it  will  also  enable  the  Government  to  have  that 
work  done  more  economically. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  for  $32,700  for  swimming  pool 
at  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth,  KTans. 

Gen.  Marshall.  When  the  Secretary  of  War  was  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, the  question  of  constructing  a  swimming  pool  there  was 
determined  upon,  and  it  had  the  personal  approval  of  the  Secretary 
and  is  included  in  the  estimates  as  a  desirable  element  for  the  disci- 
plinary barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  I  presume  the  committee 
IS  familiar  with  what  the  Army  has  in  the  way  of  disciplinary  bar- 
racks there. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     Your  next  item  is  for  $727,462  for  officers' 

Quarters  to  accommodate  50  officers-  families  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
[ans. 

Gen.  Marshall.  In  that  connection  I  have  not  stated  to  the 
committee  before,  but  I  will  take  occasion  to  state  it  now,  that  the 
$727,462  is  put  under  the  item  of  barracks  and  quarters  to  get 
authority  in  law  for  $727,462,  and  that  only  $^53 1,462  will  come  out 
of  the  appropriation  for  barracks  and  quarters,  $82,000  out  of  the 
appropriation  for  regular  supplies,  and  $112,600  will  come  out  of  the 
appropriation  for  water  and  sewers. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  a  statement  you  can  put  in  the  hearing 
in  connection  with  that  item,  and  each  of  the  other  items  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  At  Leavenworth  we  have  old 
barracks  that  are  not  fit  for  the  men  and  their  families  to  live  in: 
they  have  to  go  to  a  common  mess  with  their  families;  thev  have  no 
cooking  facilities  for  any  of  these  people,  and  it  is  generally  a  very 
bad  condition.  If  you  could  listen  to  those  men  talk  you  wouUl 
realize,  I  am  sure,  that  it  is  largely  because  of  the  living  conditions 
they  are  under  that  there  is  a  lacK  of  morale. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  live  in  shacks  in  all  the  National 
Army  camps,  too. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation,  of  coui'se,  is  similar  practically 
everywhere  throughout  the  coimtry  at  the  big  cantonments  and 
camps,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  But  this  is  a  place  where  school  duties  are  very 
imoortant. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Y^ou  are  a  business  man,  general,  and  you  may 
be  living  in  a  particular  kind  of  home,  but  you  would  like  to  have  a 
better  one,  and  you  have  the  money  to  build  a  better  one.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you,  whether  or  not,  if  you  could  possibly  get  along  with 
your  modest  home  you  have  now,  you  would  undertake  to  build  a 
new  one  at  this  time  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  believe  I  would. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  the  same  position  the  Government  is  in. 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  same  thine  applies  with  respect  to  the  non- 
commissioned officers  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Tlie  commanding 
general,  with  respect  to  the  noncommissioned  officers  states-  thai:, 
they  have  to  live  down  town  in  Leavenworth  now,  and  their  families 
have  to  live  down  town;  because  there  is  no  place  for  them  on  the 
Government  reservation.     There  is  no  place  for  their  families  on 
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the  post,  and  the  authorities  there  ask  for  the  construction  of  quarters 
for  them. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  notice  you  estimate  for  $727,000  for  officers'  quartern 
to  accommodate  50  famihes.  That  would  be  $14,500  for  a  family. 
That  is  a  pretty  expensive  residence,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Marshall.  You  can  not  build  much  of  a  house  for  $14,000 
nowadays.  You  can  build  about  the  same  kind  of  a  house  that  you 
could  buihl  for  $7,000  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Fields.  By  building  them  together  it  would  seem  that  the 
building  mi^ht  be  done  on  a  cheaper  scale  than  SI 4,500  for  each 
officer's  family. 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  only  answer  I  can  make  to  that  is  that  that  is 
what  the  buildings  will  cost  that  will  give  the  accommodations  which 
I  just  showed  you  awhile  ago.  They  are  apartment  house  accommo- 
dations and  not  separate  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  cost  of  construction  during  this 
coming  fiscal  year  will  be  as  high  as  it  has  been  in  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes;  I  think  it  will  be.  I  think  another  year 
will  roll  around  before  any  fall  in  cost  will  come. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  finish  the  three  remaining  items 
under  barracks  and  quarters? 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  principal  one  is  for  officers'  quarters  at  the 
Army  General  Staff  College. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  at  Washington  Barracks  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.     That  item  is  for  $1,350,000  for  officers' 

?iuarters  to  accommodate  96  families  at  the  Army  General  Staff 
x>llege,  Washington  Barracks. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  propose  to  increase  the  officers' 
accommodations  there  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  is  at  the  Army  General  Staff  College.  The 
student  officers  at  the  Generar Staff  College  live  around  in  the  town 
in  Washington  wherever  they  can  find  a  place.  It  is  quite  a  long 
distance  down  there,  and  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  in  having  the 
Staff  College  there  is  that  they  shall  have  the  officers  together,  not 
only  that  tney  shall  be  there  during  the  actual  business  hours  when 
they  are  in  attendance  on  lectures  or  studies,  but  that  they  may  be 
there  right  alone,  associated  together  after  the  work  in  the  college  for 
the  discussion  of  the  things  they  have  to  study. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  what  grades  are  most  of  the  officers  attending 
this  college? 

Gen.  MARSHALL.  Those  who  are  there  now  run  from  first  lieutenant 
to  colonel.     I  think  most  of  them  are  of  field  grades. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war  practically  all  of  the  men  held 
field  rank  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  1  mean  now.  That  is  the  highest  school  in  the 
educational  system  that  we  have,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  those 
quarters  are  needed  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  this.  These  officers  come 
here  to  attend  that  school,  and  they  would  be  entitled  to  commutation 
of  quarters.  If  they  were  of  sufficient  grade  so  that  the  commutation 
would  cover  the  rental  of  their  aprtments,  the  only  way  they  would  be 
penalized  would  be  that  they  would  have  to  walk  or  ride  on  the 
crowded  street  cars  here,  which  would  be  an  inconvenience,  and  it  is 
an  inconvenience  to  all  of  us.  The  only  thing  I  had  in  mind  in  that 
was  whether  they  would  come  out  anywhere  near  whole. 
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Gren.  Marshall.  That  commutation  item,  according  to  the  present 
permanent  grades  of  officers  assimed  there,  is  $131 ,632  a  year.  That 
IS  the  commutation  item  that  is  oeing  paid  those  officers  now. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  That  would  be  the  interest  on  a  very  large  sum  of 
money.  But  it  is  a  (]|^ueetion  of  the  total  lai^e  cost  of  construction 
that  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  at  this  time. 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  is  true  enough.  The  present  cost  of  con- 
struction is  not  ^oing  back  within  a  reasonable  time  to  where  it  was 
before.     It  is  gomgback  some,  but  how  much  none  of  us  can  foresee. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  the  next  two  items  under  *' Bar- 
racks and  quarters  * '  ?  The  first  one  is  $45, 1 00  for  temporary  barrack 
building  and  officers'  quarters  at  Camp  Beacon,  Calif.,  and  the  other 
one  is  for  $33,838  for  temporary  barrack  building  and  officers' 
quarters  at  Camp  Hearn,  Calif. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Those  two  camps  are  along  the  Mexican  border 
in  California,  at  places  where  the  troops  suffer  inconvenience  due  to 
the  very  unusual  weather  conditions  that  prevail  at  those  places. 
The  temperature  goes  up  as  high  as  112  or  114  dc^ees  and  the 
hmnidity  is  very  high.  ~  They  are  living  in  tents,  with  no  comforts 
or  accommodations  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  troops  and  officers  are  down  there? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  think  there  are  two 
comnanies  at  each  place — about  500  men  at  each  {)lace. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  contemplate  building  temporary 
barracks  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  l)uild  them  of  adobe 
down  there? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Not  in  those  particular  places. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  not  be  better? 

Gen.  Marshall.  We  are  building  of  adobe  where  we  can  do  it  at 
the  same  low  cost  as  we  can  build  of  wood.  We  are  doing  that 
wherever  we  can  do  it  along  the  Mexican  border.  But  in  these  par- 
ticular places  we  are  estimating  the  cost  of  cantonment  construction, 
with  concrete  posts  and  a  shingle  roof.  If  the  funds  are  available, 
we  determine  whether  this  can  be  done  or  whether  it  is  cheaper  to 
use  adobe. 

The  Chairman.  Adobe  is  much  cooler  than  the  ordinary  canton- 
ment construction. 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  is,  and  very  much  more  suitable  to  that  cli- 
mate, and  if  it  can  be  done  it  will  be  done.  At  a  great  many  places 
along  the  Mexican  border  we  are  constructing  with  adobe. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  are  those  two  places  apart  i 

Gen.  Marshall.  One  is  at  San  Diego  and  the  other  I  think  is 
about  70  miles  away. 

The  Chairman.  Vou  can  put  the  exact  figures  about  that  in  the 
hearings. 

GARRISONS   AT  CAMPS    BEACON,   EL   CAMPO,  AND   HEARN. 

At  Camp  Beacon,  Tnwps  B,  (•.  and  Machine  Gun  Troop,  Eleventh  C'avalry,  12 
officers,  190  men. 

At  Camp  Hearn,  Troops  I,  L,  and  M,  Eleventh  Cavalry,  10  officers,  189  m^en. 

At  El  Campo,  Troop  K,  Eleventh  ("Cavalry,  1  officer,  30  men. 

The  distances  between  these  camps  are:  From  Camp  Beacon  to  Camp  Hearn,  70 
miles;  fnim  Camp  Beacon  to  El  Campo,  10  miles;  from  Camp  Hearn  to  El  Campo, 
80  miles. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  Gen.  Marshall^  I  think  the  next  item  is, 
''Military  post  exchanges/'  on  page  36. 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  appropriation  for  re^lar  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  come  ahead  of  it? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  on  page  22.  The  items  carried  on  the  sheet 
will  be  found  on  page  25. 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  items  that  are  now  in  the  committee's  draft 
are  to  be  eliminated  and  the  items  on  this  sheet  to  be  substituted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  see. 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  first  one  is  for  the  ice  plant  at  Camp  Dodge, 
$20,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  small  sheet,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Marshall.  On  the  small  sheet;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  think  you  need  that  ice  plant  out  there, 
General  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  If  Camp  Dodge  is  to  be  continued;  if  not,  noth- 
ing should  be  done.  The  ice  cost  at  Camp  Dodge  is  $6.42  a  ton. 
The  ice  plant  would  make  it  at  not  more  than  $2.50  a  ton,  a  saving 
per  year  of  $7,840.    The  plant  will  pay  for  itself  in  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  tor  a  laundry  at  Camn  Dodge. 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  are  four  laundries,  all  told,  but  tne  remarks 
I  make  about  one  of  them  will  pertain  practically  to  all.  The  laun- 
dries will  pay  for  themselves  in  a  year,  so  that  there  can  not  be  any 
question  about  the  wisdom  of  constructing  them,  if  you  are  going  to 
keep  the  place  going.  If  you  are  not  going  to  keep  it  going,  then,  of 
course,  they  should  not  be  constructed,  but  the  history  of  all  laundries 
is  that  they  more  than  pav  for  themselves  in  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  ksk  for  $160,000  each  for  three  of  them,  and 
then  you  ask  for  $65,000  for  one  at  Camp  Knox  ? 

Gen.  Mabsh.all.  That  would  be  a  small  one. 

The  Chairman.  And  $44,950  for  one  at  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir:  it  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
laundry. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  can  be  oared  for  if  we  appropriate 
$160,000  for  the  laundry  at  Camp  Dodge? 

pen.  Marshall.  By  working  about  24  hours  a  day,  they  could  care 
for  over  40,000  men,  but  we  do  not  contemplate  working  but  one 
shift,  when  it  would  be  able  to  care  for  about  17,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  there  now? 

Gen.  Marshall.  At  Camp  Dodged 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  a  very  small  number,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  up  a  plant  that 
can  care  for  thisgreat  number  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Fields.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  plant? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Seventeen  thousand  is  what  they  desire,  on  an 
eight-hour  shift. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  many  men  will  Camp  Dodge  accommodate? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Camp  Dodge  will  accommodate,  on  the  war-time 
basis,  about  45,000  men,  500  cubic  feet  per  man;  on  the  basis  of  700 
cubic  feet  per  man,  about  32,000. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  many  do  vou  contemplate  caring  for  at  Camp 
Knox  ? 

Gen,  Marshall.  At  Camp  Knox,  about  12,000,  I  think. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  at  these  various  camps  what  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  laundries  ?  Are  they  not  of  a  little  better  character 
and  more  durable  or  substantial  than  the  temporary  buildings  or 
officers'  quarters,  etc.  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  not  those  buildings  in  such  condition  that 
they  will  last  for  a  few  years  with  some  repair  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  being  true,  do  you  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  for  permanent  laundries 
until,  as  you  say,  it  has  been  definitely  decided  which  of  these  camps 
we  are  going  to  make  permanent  camps?  Would  not  that  be  good 
business  juogment  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Well,  if  they  are  going  to  be  occupied  at  normal 
capacity  for  one  year,  it  will  be  advisable  to  build  them,  because  they 
will  more  than  pay  for  themselves.  The  Government  is  now^  doing 
the  laundering  for  the  soldiers.  It  either  does  it  in  its  own  laundries 
or  it  pays  for  it  at  contract  prices.  At  Camp  Dix,  had  the  laundry 
been  let  at  contract  prices  rather  than  done  in  the  laundry,  it  w^oulcl 
have  cost  the  Government  $666,000  more  for  one  year  at  the  contract 
price  prevailing  there. 

Mr.  mcKenzie.  I  do  not  know  about  all  of  these  camps,  hut  in 
some  of  them  I  know  they  have  concrete  floors  in  these  laundries, 
do  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  machinery  is  set  up  on  a  solid*  stable 
foundation  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  buildings  look  as  though  they  were 

Gen.  Marshall.  They  are  there  to  stay. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  are  good  buildings  i 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  perhaps  the  roof  might  need  some  repair  ( 

Gen.  Marshall.  They  have  got  good  roofs  on  them. 

Ml*.  McKenzie.  Outside  of  that,  it  would  strike  me  that  the 
laundries  at  these  camps  would  be  sufficient. 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  is  no  laundry  at  these  camps ;  there  is  no 
laundry  at  these  particular  camps. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  new  construction  i 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes ;  at  these  camps  involved  there  is  no  laundry 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  this  storage  plant  at  Schofield  Bar- 
racks, of  course,  that  is  a  permanent  camp  in  Hawaii,  for  which 
you  are  asking  $52,230  for  an  ice  and  cold  storage  plant. 

Gen.  Marshall.  They  have  no  ice  or  refrigerating  facilities  at 
Schofield  Barracks;  they  have  to  purchase  it.  This  plant  ice,  it  is 
figured,  will  furnish  ice  for  the  dinerent  places,  as  well  as  cold  stor- 
age for  perishable  supplies,  and  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than  they 
can  get  it  commercially. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  send  out  from  Honolulu  now.  which 
is  about  12  miles  i^ 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  a  distance  of  27  miles,  and  we  lose  20  per 
cent  of  the  ice  between  Honolulu  and  the  post.  We  have  to  buy  it 
in  Honolulu  at  the  rate  in  Honolulu.     It  is  a  question  of  economy. 
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If  I  were  exercising  any  particular  judgment  between  those,  I 
would  sav  that  Schofield  Barracks,  Slocum,  Knox,  and  liewis  are  the 
places  wnich  we  can,  I  believe,  feel  fairly  well  assured  will  be  con- 
tinued. I  think  Camp  Lewis  in  the  northwest  will  be  retained, 
whatever  the  eventual  military  policy  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Lewis,  of  course,  has  been  given  to  the  Government. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  owns  that  tract  of  land  outright  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  like  to  see  go  forward  there 
the  construction  of  permanent  quarters  along  the  line  that  I  talked 
of  to  the  committee  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  go  on  to  the  next  item,  "Water  and 


sewers.'' 


Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  a  statement,  I  believe,  General,  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  these  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  In  connection  with  each  one  of  these  I  have  a 
statement  that  I  will  put  in  the  record.  I  have  got  it  in  this  book, 
and  I  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Lord.  '* Water  and  sewers''  begins  on  page  30  and  ends  on 
page  31. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  of  the  incidental  expenses, 
which  is  the  next  item  in  the  tentative  print  of  the  bill,  you  expect 
to  use  $3,000,000  out  of  the  $24,000,000  ? 

.  Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  included  anything  in  there 
except  a  very  small  item,  $23,000,  which  was  included  for  flag  poles, 
buzzers,  electric  fans,  and  one  or  two  things  of  that  description. 
There  is  nothing  in  that  appropriation  that  was  in  there  last  year,  and 
instead  of  putting  it  in  that  appropriation,  it  was  placed  in  the 
appropriation  for  ^'Barracks  and  quarters." 

The  Chairman.  That  is  included,  then,  in  the  $13,000,000  item  for 
** Barracks  and  quarters?" 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  water  and  sewers  item? 

Gen.  Lord.  On  page  30  and  ending  on  page  31. 

Gen.  Marshall.  But  eliminating  any  items  that  might  be  speci- 
fied there,  and  substituting  $160,000  for  water-supply  system  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

The  Chairman.  Fort  Leavenworth  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Cut  everything  out  and  put  that  in,  is  that  it? 
Cut  everything  else  out  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  $160,000? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  against  $7,000,000  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  $7,000,000  covers  water  and  sewers  for  all 
the  camps. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  do  you  want  to  cut  out,  then? 

Gen.  Lord.  Cut  out  all  the  specific  items  after  the  word  '*  provided." 

The  Chairman.  From  line  9  cut  out  the  language  and  insert 
$160,000  for  water  supply  system  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Where  does  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  get  its  water  at  the  present 
time? 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  gets  its  water  from  the  city  of  Leavenworth. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  purpose  developing  your  own  system  at 
the  Fort  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir.  The  necessity  for  this  arises  from  the 
fact  that  Leavenworth  has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
mains  of  Fort  Leavenworth  have  not  been  increased,  and  there  hajR 
been  no  storage  capacity  provided,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
pressure  is  insufficient  for  ordinary  purposes  at  many  times  during 
the  day,  and  that  the  fire  protection  is  reduced  to  such  a  point  that 
it  amounts  to  little  or  no  fire  protection. 

During  the  year  which  has  gone  by  we  have  had  two  very  expensive 
fires  there  which  we  could  not  fight  because  the  water  supply  was 
insufficient  to  cope  with  them,  and  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  matalling 
the  necessary  tanks  and  reservoir  so  that  there  will  oe  enough  water 
locally  to  take  care  of  that  situation,  and  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  size  of  the  mains  so  that  the  flow  throu^n  tne  mains  c^n  be 
heavy  enough  to  meet  such  a  situation,  should  it  occur  again.  That 
is  what  this  $160,000  is  for.  This  has  been  very  exhaustively  studied, 
and  there  were  a  number  of  propositions  to  join  with  the  city  of 
Leavenworth  Water  Co.  in  developing  a  new  water  supply.  The 
water  supply  situation  there  is  very  unfortunate.  The  supply  that 
comes  to  Fort  Leavenworth  is  the  only  portion  of  the  supply  that  is 
filtered.  The  water  supply  that  goes  to  the  city  of  Leavenworth 
and  to  the  Federal  prison*  is  not  filtered,  and  we  were  making  an 
effort  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  some  combination  with  the  water 
supply  company  so  that  the  whole  community  would  have  a  high 
class  water,  but  in  each  instance  it  showed  up  such  a  cost  to  the 
Government  that  we  determined  that  we  could  not  join  with  them, 
and  we  would  not  be  justified  in  coming  to  Congress  to  ask  any 
expenditure  for  water  other  than  that  pertaining  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth itself. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  had  a  couple  of  fires  there '^ 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  serious  were  they? 

Mr.  Fields.  One  was  within  the  prison? 

Gen.  Marshall.  One  of  them  was  a  $200,000  fire. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  does  not  insure  its  own  property, 
so  really  you  can  make  this  betterment  for  less  money  than  you 
have  lost  oy  the  fire  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes;  during  the  last  year,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  have  in  the  last  appropria- 
tion bill  for  water  and  sewers  at  military  posts  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  $7,000,000  was  appropriated  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year? 

Gen.  Lord.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  1920. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  same  amount  this  year  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  make  out  last  year^  What  I  mean 
is  how  much  money  did  you  expend  of  the  $7,000,000  i 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  will  all  be  expended.  We  have  used  in  the 
first  three-quarters  of  this  year,  of  all  of  our  money  for  water  and 
sewers,  $4,541,000. 
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Gen.  Lord.  There  is  a  balance,  imder  date  of  March  24,  of. 
$2,128,878.14.  Some  of  that  was  obligated  and  some  has  since  been 
obligated. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes;  the  unobligated  balance  to-day  is  $1,557,- 
739.24.  That  is  what  we  had  left  on  March  6.  That  will  see  us 
through  the  rest  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  deficiency? 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  is  going  to  see  us  through  this  year  because  we 
are  going  to  make  it  see  us  through,  not  because  we  can  be^  to  do 
many  thmgs  that  we  ought  to  do,  not  particularly  with  this  appro- 
priation, but  generally  speaking,  for  protecting  Government  property. 
That  is  the  situation  that  exists  duiing  this  &cal  year.  We  can  not 
do  the  things  that  common  prudence  demand  in  protecting  Grovem- 
ment  property. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  the  $160,000  that  you  speak  of,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  proviso  on  page  31  of  the  pending  bill,  includes 
$30,000  for  the  pum^ig  station  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  does  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  We  do  not  propose  to  put  in  any  pumping 
station.  That  language  on  the  next  four  hnes  all  comes  out;  that  is 
all  cut  out. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  understand  it  is  all  cut  out,  but  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  was  included  in  the  $160,000? 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  pumping  station  was  in  connection  with 
the  sewer  system,  not  in  connection  with  the  water  system. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  will  be  $30,000  that  we  can  give  at  some 
other  time  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  We  will  have  to  get  around  to  the  sewer  system 
after  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Military  post  exchanges,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  bottom 
of  page  36. 

<jien.  Marshall.  I  made  a  mistake.  There  is  $160,000  there  for  a 
joint  water  supply  for  the  Army  and  Navy  at  Ford  Island,  in  Hawaii 

The  Chairman.  You  want  that  added? 

Cien.  Marshall.  That  is  in  there.  That  is  in  the  bill.  The  bill, 
as  worded  in  the  committee^s  draft,  is  correct  to  the  phrase,  ^'Filtra- 
tion plant  at  Niagara  Falls'' ;  all  after  that  cut  out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  expended  as  yet.  Has  that  item  for  Ford 
Island  and  Fort  Kamehameha  been  expended  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir.  We  have  no  appropriation  for  the 
water  supply  there  on  Ford  Island. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  carried  in  the  bill  last  year  $160,000  for 
that.     Do  we  have  to  reappropriate  this  year  ?     It  was  in  the  bill. 

Qesi.  Marshall.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  that  is 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  is  this  year's  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  what  you  mean.  In  other  words,  you  want 
the  $160,000  for  the  Army's  share  of  the  joint  water  supply,  etc.? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  $30,000  for  a  filtration  plant  at 
Fort  Niagara  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  explain  those  two  items,  if  you  please. 
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Gen.  Marshall.  The  water  supply  system  is  for  Ford  Island,  for 
Fort  Kamehameha,  and  for  Pearl  Harbor.  We  began  drilling  two 
artesian  wells  to  obtain  the  water,  and  this  is  to  supply  all  the  demand 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  Pearl  Harbor  and 

The  Chairman.  Eamehameha  is  the  fort  at  the  entrance  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  Eattiehameha  is  the  fort  at  the  entrance 
to  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Ford  Island  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Ford  Island  is  in  Pearl  Harbor.  It  is  a  naval 
reservation,  as  I  understand  it,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  instructed 
that  our  share  of  this  be  included  in  the  appropriation  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Navy  included  theirs  in  the  Navy  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  their  share  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  is  half  and  half. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  has  only  a  fraction  of  the  interest  there 
that  the  Navy  has.  The  Army  has  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
interest  there  that  the  Navy  has,  has  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  Army  has  its  coast  defenses  there.  What 
their  relative  part  is  I  do  not  know.  They  have  an  air  service — 
well,  I  just  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  Fort  Shafter  is  over  on  the  other 
side  of  Pearl  Harbor  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  they  have  their  water  supply  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Thev  have  their  own  water  supply. 

The  Chairman.  The  Wavy,  then,  is  expected  to  produce  the  other 
$160,000,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Mershall.  Yes,  sir-  that  is  the  amount  agreed  on  between 
the  Navy  authorities  and  the  Army  authorities,  as  I  understand  it, 
and  approved  respectively  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  in  the  hearii^  a  full  statement 
about  it  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yea. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $30,000  for  a  filtration  plant  at  Fort 
Niagara  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  water  supply  at  Fort  Niagara  is  now  chlo- 
rinated, but  the  chlorination  will  not  take  care  of  solid  matters  that 
might  be  in  the  water,  and  the  condition  of  the  water  at  Fort  Niagara 
is  mat  the  water  that  comes  through  the  pipes  frequently  has  ^al 
matter  in  it,  and  without  filtration  it  can  not  be  removed.  The 
location,  and  the  source  of  the  water  supply,  is  such  that  there  is 
sewage  dumped  into  it,  and  it  is  in  that  condition,  and  the  filtration 
shoufii  be  installed. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  the  next  item  and  see  what  the  next 
expense  is. 

Gen.  Lord.  Military  post  exchanges. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Y^;  military  post  exchanges. 

Gen.  Lord.  On  page  36,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Tliat  is  entirely  for  operation. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  there  from  $675,000 
to  $833,000  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  $220,000  of  that  is  estimated  for  by  the  Construction 
Division.  The  balance  estimated  for  will  be  supported  by  Gen. 
-i\©ose. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $220,000  of  that  amount,  I  see  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  increase  on  your  end  of  that  appro- 
priation ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  is  an  increase  from  $179,000  to  $220,000. 
That  increase  is  due  to  the  faot  that  during  the  next  fiscal  year  we 
]will  have  a  great  many  more  buildings  to  take  care  of  than  we  had 
ast  year.  Some  of  the  Liberty  theaters  that  have  been  cared  for  by 
other  agencies  will  be  cared  for  now  throu^  this  appropriation. 
There  is  no  new  construction  in  here.  This  is  purely  a  question  of 
maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  $41,000  increase? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  altogether  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
to  take  over  the  Liberty  theaters  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir,  and  such  other  new  buildings  as  there 
are.     By  the  Liberty  theaters  I  mean  the  civic  center  of  these  camps. 

The  Chairman.  The  Red  Cross  and  all  those  organizations  used 
to  do  this  work? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  turned  it  over  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yos,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  new  construction  going  on  at  any  of 
these  military  post  exchanges? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  think  that  the  last  have  been  completed.  Fort 
Monroe,  I  think,  was  the  last  one  that  they  had  actually  under  con- 
struction, and  that  is  completed.  Camp  Knox  they  are  asking  for, 
I  think. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  want  that  out  of  the  unexpended  balance 
for  Camp  Knox.  They  are  not  asking  for  a  new  appropriation,  as  I 
reoaU. 

Mr.  Fields.  They  w^ant  it  out  of  the  unexpended  balance. 

Gen.  Marshall.  We  have  expended  nothing  except  for  mainte- 
nance, so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  other  activities  nave  expended 
money  for  such  as  Liberty  theatei's. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  stated,  General,  that  this  item  is  largely  made 
up,  or  practically  made  up,  by  the  fact  that  the  activities  in  the 
nature  of  recreation  for  the  troops,  Liberty  theaters,  and  so  on,  that 
had  hitherto  been  conducted  by  civic  associations,  are  now  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  became  of  the  physical  apparatus,  the  build- 
ings and  various  things,  the  plants  themselves  ? 

(Jen.  Marshall.  At  the  Regular  Army  posts — well,  at  certain  of 
them,  at  least — these  places  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  this  estimate  here  is  for  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  and 
r€*pair  of  those  buildings. 
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Mr.  Greene.  It  is  not  for  the  construction  of  new  ones? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  in  no  case. 

Mr.  Greene.  Are  they  largely  in  these  old  cantonments  and  places 
like  that  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No.  For  example,  take  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  They 
have  got  some  very  nice  buildings  there,  and  I  just  mentioned  the 
last  one,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  Then,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  I 
think  we  have  got  a  Red  Cross  or  Knights  of  Columbus  building — I 
forget  wtiich  it  is — and  there  are  a  great  many  of  our  permanent  posts 
that  have  these  buildings,  and  they  are  to  become  the  property  of  the 
Grovernment,  or  are  the  property  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Greene.  However,  at  the  old-time  permanent  posts  those 
things  were  instituted  probably  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  unusual  numbers  that  the  war  brought  out,  were  they  not? 

Gen.  Marshall.  In  many  cases;  yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  we  get  back  to  anything  like  the  normal  enlistment 
of  enlisted  men,  would  not  the  old  originalhousings  in  the  barracks  or 
garrisons  ordinarily  take  care  of  these  requirements  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  ai-e  verv  few  of  those  places  that  had  any 
such  thing,  particularly  Liberty  theaters. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand  it  was  a  new  thing  pretty  much  during 
the  war,  but  I  mean  if  we  get  back  to  anything  like  a  normal  basis 
the  old-time  military  posts  that  will  be  in  operation  hereafter  will  not 
need  the  same  amount  of  physical  plant  for  recreation  and  for  theaters, 
etc.,  would  they,  as  they  did  in  war  time? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  think  not,  but  in  practically  all  of  these  theaters 
they  have  got  a  moving-picture  show,  and  I  clare  say  they  will  ])e 
continued  r 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  questioning  the  value  of  recreation;  I  am 
only  trying  to  get  at  whether 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  use  them  all  eventually, 
unless  these  places  grow  up  to  them.  Where  they  have  got  a  Liberty 
theater,  a  Red  Cross  building,  a  Knights  of  Columbus  building,  and 
a  Jewish  Welfare  building,  all  at  one  of  these  places,  that  was  rel- 
atively small  before  the  war  and  was  built  up  temporarily,  just  how 
they  will  all  be  utilized  is  something  that  will  develop  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  development  of  the  housing  problem. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  comes  right  to  this:  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
a  war-time  activity,  which  was  undertaken  on  an  unwise  scale  to  take 
care  of  the  probable  need  then. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  the  second  place,  I  think  it  was  unwisely  divided 
into  sects  and  various  groups,  and  therefore  each  one  had  to  have  an 
independent  foundation,  which  was  a  mistake. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  leads  me  to  ask  would  more  than  one  or  two 
of  these  buildings  need  to  be  maintained  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  policy,  just 
like  the  question  of  policy  of  retaining  all  these  cantonments.  We 
have  got,  of  course,  22  of  them  in  operation. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  leads  me  to  ask  if  at  some  of  the  old  posts, 
when  you  get  back  to  the  garrison  numbers  that  are  easily  housed 
at  these  posts,  there  could  not  be  such  a  thing  as  extemporizing  a 
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home  for  moving  pictures  in  a  permanent  structure  that  is  already 
there  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  are  very  few  that  have  any  facilities  that 
could  be  used  for  that  in  the  old  permanent  structures. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  were  the  old  canteen  arrangements  i 

Gen.  Marshall.  They  just  did  not  have  them.  At  Fort  Monroe, 
which  was  a  pretty  big  place,  we  had  to  have  our  movies  out  of 
doors.     There  was  no  other  place  to  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  military  post  exchange  building  in 
most  of  the  camps  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  g3rmnasium  part  of  it  was 
relatively  small,  and  the  whole  layout  was  used  to  capacity,  and 
there  was  no  place  for  facilities  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  the  initial  authority  for 
this  you  are  not  responsible  for,  but  what  I  am  mostlv  anxious  to 
find  out  is  whether  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Army  people  to  ask  for 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  for  this  purpose, 
or  whether  there  is  a  spirit  of  willingness  to  extemporize  for  a  little 
while  in  the  matter  of  facilities  for  these  activities  'i 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  of  that  kind  in 
mind  for  this  purpose,  because  of  the  fact  that  all  of  these  facilities 
at  many  of  the  places  can  not  be  continued  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  elaborate  a  little  on  that  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Greene's.  During  the  period  of  training  for  the  war  you  had, 
General,  about  40,000  men  at  each  one  of  these  cantonments  'i 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  the  buildings  that  were  put  up  contemplated 
taking  care  of  a  large  number  of  men.  Now,  there  are  only  skeleton 
organizations,  3,000  men,  2,500  men,  and  in  one  or  two,  as  many  as 
3,500  or  4,000  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  closed  down 
almost  every  one  of  those  particular  buildings,  and  are  douig  your 
work  in  only  one.  Under  those  circumstances,  can  not  this  appro- 
priation be  materially  cut? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  it  can.  It  is  made  up  from 
the  necessities  of  the  case  at  each  of  the  stations,  as  presented  ny  the 
local  authorities,  on  maintenance  and  repair  alone,  and  not  with  atiy 
idea 

The  CHAIRMAN  (interposing).  Let  me  ask  you  this,  then.  How 
many  men  in  the  Army  did  you  base  these  figures  on;  how  large  an 
Army  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Our  figures  are  based  on  maintaining  the  number 
of  places  that  are  indicated  in  that  column,  and  it  is  enough  capacity 
to  nouse  1,000,000  men  or  more,  and  we  have  cut  the  maintenance 
figure  down  to  a  point  where  I  say  we  can  not  preserve  the  properties 
of  the  Government  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  recall  about  the  beneficent  gentleman  who  pre- 
sented his  friend  with  a  white  elephant  by  leaving  it  in  his  yard  ^  Of 
course,  he  had  to  pay  for  this  elephant  right  along  afterwards.  And 
the  question  is  have  we  got  to  accept  all  these  Libertv  theaters  and 
keep  them  in  repair,  or  nave  we  not  facilities  enough  to  get  along 
through  this  year  with  the  original  post  construction  i 
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Gen.  Marshall.  I  think  that  when  these  places  are  finally  settled 
upon,  all  of  these  facilities  are  going  to  become  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  vocational  educational  feature. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  only  calling  the  expenditure  by  another 
name. 

Gen.  Marshall.  But  you  are  not  going  to  do  the  vocational  edu- 
cation part  of  this  thing  without  the  expenditure  of  money. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand  that. 

Gen.  Marshall.  You  are  not  going  to  do  it  without  a  place  in 
which  to  do  that  specific  thing. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand  that. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  might  further  explain  that  in  drawing  the  plans 
that  I  have  drawn,  which  I  showed  you  this  morning,  I  have  included 
no  specific  buildings  for  vocational  educational  traming  having  enly 
in  mind  that  some  of  these  buildings  would  be  available  for  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  did  not  know  but  what  the  gentleman,  with  the 
usual  interest  in  the  service,  had  in  mind  that  a  part  of  the  time  might 
be  devoted  to  military  matters. 

The  Chairman.  These  buildings  anyhow  have  a  great  many  chairs 
just  like  in  a  theater? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  great  part  of  the  vocational  training  is  going 
to  be  in  the  workshops  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  amount  of  vocational  training  that 
could  be  done  in  these  buildings,  after  all,  is  pretty  small  ? 

Gen.  Marshall,  I  do  not  pretend  to  defend  the  continuous  use 
of  these  buildings.  It  is  first  of  all  a  fact  that  they  are  there,  and  I 
am  charged  with  their  upkeep,  and  when  it  comes  to  their  use,  if  we 
are  authorized  to  rehabilitate  these  places,  we  will  use  them  to  some 
good  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  frank  statement. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  not  this  about  the  situation  that  you  find 
A'oui-selves  in  from  a  military  standpoint,  that  you  have  got  a  little 
too  big  a  house  for  your  family  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "Barracks  and  quarters,  Philip- 
pine Islands.'' 

Gen.  Marshall.  For  10  years  prior  to  the  war  you  appropriated 
$500,000  for  the  upkeep  of  the  barracks  and  quarters  in  tne  rhilip- 

J)ine  Islands.     For  some  reason  last  year  you  put  it  at  $250,000. 
Fust  what  that  reason  was  I  have  been  imable  to  determine. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  I  think  I  can  remember  that  one  of  the 
things  that  occurred  to  me  was  that  we  appropriated  $500,000  a 
vear,  and  that  in  time  we  would  have  barracks  sumcient  to  take  care 
of  tlie  number  of  men  we  had  over  there. 

Gen.  Marshall.  As  far  as  the  barracks  capacity  is  concerned, 
there  were  no  new  barracks  being  built  over  there.  Tliis  amount  was 
for  the  general  upkeep  and  repair  and  minor  new^  construction  and 
matters  of  that  particular  import,  and  the  fact  that  you  did  appro- 

f)riate  only  $250,000  caused  considerable  embarrassment  until  we 
ound  out  that  it  was  legally  possible  to  use  some  other  fund  over 
there.     The  commanding  general  there  had  overrun  his  $250,000  at 
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the  end  of  six  months^  and  we  were  forced  to  use  some  funds  from 
other  appropriations  to  avoid  a  deficit. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  construction  for  quarters 
in  the  Philippines  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  quarters  in  the  PhiUppines  vary.  I  have 
never  been  there,  but  I  know,  generally  speaking,  what  the  character 
of  construction  is.  Over  on  the  island  it  Is  concrete,  and  so  on. 
Perhaps  Gen.  Lord  can  tell  you  better  than  I  can,  but  the  construc- 
tion, principally  speaking  on  Corregidor  Island  is  concrete.  When 
you  get  to  the  other  places,  generally  speaking,  it  is  frame  con- 
struction, and  they  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  there  on  account  of  a 
local  worm. 

The  Chairman.  An  ant  i 

Gen.  Marshall.  An  ant. 

Mr.  Fields.  That  is  where  the  bugs  eat  the  buildings  i 

Gen.  Marshall.  They  eat  them  up,  and  in  consequence  the  upkeep 
and  mamtenance  on  the  buildings  run  relatively  high,  and  a^  I 
presented  to  the  conunittee  last  year,  it  averaged  $500,000  for  the  10 
years,  and  that  included  up  to  June  30,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  to  the  effect  that 
and  will  not  attack  the  California  red-wood  lumber.  Has  that  been 
verified  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  do  not  kuow^  whether  it  doe-; 
or  not.     I  am  not  well  informed  on  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Gen.  Lord.  On  my  last  tour  of  duty  in  the  Philipphie  Islands  my 
wife  had  a  chest  in  which  she  put  away  some  of  her  fine  things, 
laid  away  in  layers,  and  the  ants  ate  up  through  the  floor  of  ilio 
chest,  right  up  through  the  fabrics  in  the  chest,  until  they  came 
right  up  to  the  top  of  vie  chest. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  estimates  do  not  call  for  anything. 

Gen.  Marshall.  $250,000  there,  but  under  barracks  and  quarters 
I  put  another  $250,000.  The  expenditures  are  such  that  so  far  as  we 
can  determine,  they  can  not  get  along  without  it.  We  have  cabled 
them  and  written  them,  but  I  have  not  gotten  the  reports  that  I 
would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee  3'et.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
most  difficult  situations  to  handle  this  year  in  order  to  avoid  any 
deficit,  but  they  have  done  that.  We  have  done  everything  we 
know  how  to  avoid  any  deficit,  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  most 
difficult  situations  that  we  have  had  to  handle. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and 
drainage/'  on  page  H8. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Before  gomg  on  to  that,  does  this  ap})ropriation 
carry  any  item  for  water  supply  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  ? 

Gen.  MaRvSHall.  Not  any  new  construction  connected  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  General,  we  will  take  up  the  matter  of 
roads,  walks,  wharvas,  and  drainage,  on  page  38. 

Gen.  Marshall.  All  that  in  italics  is  to  come  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  come  out? 

Gen.  Mabshall.  Yes,  sir;  and  substitute  what  we  have  on  here^ 
$100  for  the  purchase  of  land  near  terminal  of  bridge  at  Deer  Island, 
Boston  Harbor,  Mass.  This  is  recommended  by  the  department 
commander  and  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  in  order  that  access 
may  be  had  to  the  wharf  on  Deer  Island,  rather  than  the  wharf  at 
Fort  Banks  that  they  now  use  to  send  supplies  to  all  of  the  island 
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posts  in  the  harbor.  The  wharf  at  Fort  Banks  is  dilapidated  and 
needs  replacement,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  remacement  is 
approximately  $100,000.  The  department  commantter  and  the 
Cnief  of  Coast  Artillery  concur  in  the  idea  that  they  would  be  better 
able  to  supply  the  wharves  across  from  Deer  Island  at  a  very  much 
less  expense.  In  order  to  build  a  bridge  across  Shirley  Cut  it  is 
necessary  to  purchase  the  right  of  way  from  the  State  or  Common- 
wealth— I  have  forgotten  which  it  is— at  $100,  and  that  is  what  that 
item  of  $100  is  for.  It  requires  special  action  of  Congress  to  pur- 
chase land,  and  hence  it  is  being  included  as  a  special  item. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  framed  that  language? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  language  will  care  for  it, 
''$100  for  the  purchase  of  land  near  terminal-  of  bridge  at  Deer 
Island,  Boston  Harbor,  Mass.'' 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  are  asking  for  $725,000  more  in  this 
estimate  for  1921  than  you  received  last  year  in  the  appropriation 
bill? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Well,  if  you  will  look  at  this  big  sheet  you  will 
see  that  the  value  of  our  material  on  hand,  surplus  material,  which 
we  used  this  year,  amounts  to  over  $1,000,000,  so  the  amount  we  are 
asking  for  next  year  is  about  $700,000  l^s  than  we  used  this  year. 

Mr.  McELenzie.  Where  are  these  roads  to  be  built? 

Gen.  Marshall.  This  is  for  maintenance,  upkeep,  and  repair,  and 
a  few  small  extensions,  but  there  is  no  road  building. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  I  suppose  that  includes  the  general  policy  of  keep- 
ing up  the  roads  in  all  ot  these  16  large  camps  or  cantonments? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And.  in  addition  to  that,  the  regular  old-established 
Army  posts  will  be  looked  after  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  is  another  thing  we  are  up  against,  whether 
we  ought  to  do  that  or  not. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  real  problem,  and  it  is  worth 
money,  what  you  ought  to  do. 

Mr.'  McKenzie.  General,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  judgment  about 
the  thing.  If  we  would  just  absolutely  cut  oflf  all  of  this  appropria- 
tion, do  you  not  believe  that  the  War  Department  and  Congress 
could  come  together,  as  you  suggested  this  morning,  and  finally 
determine  that  we  had  to  take  care  of  some  of  them,  and  then  we 
would  decide  which  ones,  but  if  we  keep  going  on  with  this  sort  of 
blanket  policy  of  putting  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  will  waste  it  all  in  the  end,  because,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  permanent  post,  wo  ought  to  commence  permanent  con- 
struction. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  all  this  money  that  we  spend  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  roads  that  we  are  fixing  up  will  be  simply  thrown 
away. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  think  that  action  would  be  a  little  radical. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  tak*^  radical  action  sometimes  to  cure  these 
things. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  think  something  should  be  done  to  limit  the 
number  of  places  used  within  the  limits  of  the  number  of  men  that 
we  are  going  to  have.     That  is  certain. 
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The  Chairman.  For  the  fiscal  year  1916  we  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  $600,000. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  here  it  is  running  up  to  $4,725,000,  How 
much  of  that  $4,725,000  is  to  be  expended  at  the  32  National  Guard 
camps  and  National  Army  cantonments?     We  have  16  of  each. 

Gen.  Marshall.  None  at  the  National  Guard  camps.  At  the  16 
National  Army  cantonments  about  $1,200,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  for  repairs,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  those  can- 
tonments at  the  present  time  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  They  vary  all  the  way  from  perfect  to  miserable 
condition.  For  example,  at  Camp  Pike,  Ark.,  the  road  leading  into 
the  camp  is  fairly  good.  All  the  other  roads  in  the  camp  are  in  a 
miserable  condition  and  when  we  start,  of  course,  this  spring  we  will 
do  as  much  as  the  money  will  permit,  and  then  continue  on  accord- 
ing to  the  appropriations  that  are  made  here. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  roads,  in  their  original  construction, 
not  'SO  well  constructed  as  those  in  other  cantonments  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Except  where  we  have  concrete  roads,  the  heavy 
traffic  they  have  been  subjected  to  has  told  on  them  tremenduously. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  traffic  been  heavier  there  at  that  cainp 
than  it  has  been  at  Meade  or  any  one  of  these  places  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No;  but  Meade  seems  to  be  very  well  cared  for. 
But  if  you  go  oflF  of  the  concrete  roads  in  any  of  the  camps,  you  will 
find  a  pretty  bad  condition. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  original  soil  has  something  to  do  with  the  dur- 
ability of  the  dirt  road  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  would  this  solution  strike  you,  to  make  an 
appropriation  here  to  be  expended  in  the  repair  of  roads  in  permanent 
military  posts  of  the  country,  and  not  to  carry  any  appropriation  for 
these  temporary  camps  and  cantonments?  I  can  understand  the 
embarrassment  that  you  might  l)e  placed  in.  You  get  a  requisition 
from  these  various  camps  for  certain  road  construction,  and  naturally 
you  would  like  to  take  care  of  it,  but  if  you  can  say  to  these  officers 
in  command  that  you  have  not  any  mone}"  for  construction  at  that 
camp,  that  ends  tfie  proposition? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Iiere  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  that:  In 
this  country  our  total  housing  capacity  in  the  permanent  military 
posts  is,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  about  83,000.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  continental  limits  of  the  united  States  now.  The  Army 
which  you  gentlemen  recently  authorized  is  300,000,  and  wo  have  got 
to  put  them  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trving  to  figure  out  on  an  enlisted  force  of 
about  175,000.  Now,  with  that  in  mind,  would  you  be  able  to  reduce 
this  item  very  materially  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  If  you  are  going  to  do  what  you  are  able  to  do, 
from  that  point  of  view  alone,  tnat  is  one  thing.  If  you  are  going  to 
maintain  anything  on  a  very  reasonable  military  policy,  that  is 
another  thing.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  put  all  oi  these  inen  into  a 
few  places. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  My  thought  about  it  is  that  if  we  put  them  in  a 
number  of  places,  those  roiSs  are  not  going  to  eet  into  such  a  con- 
dition but  tnat  they  will  be  passable.  They  might  get  some  holes  in 
them  here  and  there,  but  certainly  the  officer  in  command  could  use 
his  men  to  fix  up  a  few  of  those  bad  places,  and  he  could  got  along  for 
a  year  or  so  until  we  have  decided. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know  what  the  mileage  of  the  roads  in 
those  cantonments  is,  but  I  understand  that  in  some  of  them  there 
are  25  miles  of  road. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  some  of  them  there  are  more  than  that. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  but  they  will  average  at  least  that  much. 
Take  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I  think  tney  spend  about  $800 
per  mile  per  year  on  the  upkeep  of  roads,  not  on  building  or  replace- 
ment when  replacement  becomes  necessary,  but  on  mamtenance;  I 
do  not  know  how  many  thousand  a  year,  but  on  25  miles  it  is  S20,000 
a  year  at  one  place. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  the  same  condition  in  regard  to  the 
roads  that  you  have  in  regard  to  the  buildings  ?  These  camps  were 
constructed  for  40,000  men,  and  the  buildings  and  roads  spread  put 
over  a  great  extent  of  territory.  Now,  there  are  only  about  2,000 
or  3,000  men  in  these  cantonments.  Surely,  they  do  not  need  all 
those  roads  in  first-class  condition,  because  some  of  them  are  not 
used  at  all. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes.  Now,  going  back  to  the  comparison,  the 
fact  that  $600,000  was  appropriated  in  1916,  having  been  mentioned, 
all  material  and  labor  costs  not  less  than  double  what  it  did  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true. 

Gen.  Marshall.  And  I  note  here  that  we  have  got  $1,260,000 
for  this  purpose  at  the  Regular  Army  posts,  which  squares  almost 
exactly  with  the  appropriation  made  at  that  time  for  tne  same  pur- 
pose, and  which  indicates  that  our  estimates  are  based,  generally 
speaking,  upon  about  the  same  share  that  the}'  received  at  mat  time 
at  all  these  places. 

The  Chairman.  Some  time  ago,  probably  six  weeks  ago.  Congress 
passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  turn  over  to  the 
Road  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  all  surplus  road 
building  material.  Under  the  conditions  as  you  describe  them,  do 
you  think  that  you  will  have  any  surplus  road  building  material  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes;  we  will  have  some.  There  were  14  of  these 
National  Guard  camps  that  have  been  abandoned. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  take  care  of  flying  fields,  do  you  not? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  all  these  minor  camps  of  one  character  and 
another,  in  addition  to  camps  and  cantonments? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  trying  to  find  the  places  that 
have  been  abandoned  so  as  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  expense. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  that  in  the  hearings.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  on  this  item  that  you  desire  to  say  ? 

CAMPS   ABANDONED   AND   ORDERED   SALVA(}ED. 

Beauregard,  La.,  camp;  Bo>*de,  Tex.,  ('amp;  Cody,  N.  Mex.,  camp;  Crane,  Pa., 
camp;  Doniphan,  Okla.,  camp;  Fremont,  Calit.,  camp;  Hancock,  Ga.,  camp;  Greene, 
N.  C.,  camp;  Kendrick,  N  J  ,  camp;  Las  Casas,  P.  R.,  camp;  Las  Casas,  P.  R.,  camp 
(third  officers'  training  camp);  liO^m,  Tex.,  camp;  Mac  Arthur,  Tex.,  camp;  Nichols, 
La.,  camp;  North  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C.,  Sevier,  S.  C.,  camp;  Shelby,  Miss.,  camp; 
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Sheridan,  Ala.,  camp;  SyracuBe,  N.  Y.  (reoruit  camp);  Wadsworth,  S.  (\,  camp; 
\VTieeler,  Ga..  camp;  Colt,  Pa.,  camp;  campe  near  I«ort  Op:lethorpe,  Ga.;  Merritt, 
N.  J.,  camp;  Mills,  Long  Island,  N.  i.,  camp;  camps  near  Newport  News,  Va. 

Gen.  Marshall.  This  is  not  only  roads^  but  it  is  drainage  that  is 
included  in  this  item  for  roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage.  We 
have  got  an  item  of  $28,500  for  drainage  there  at  Camp  Humphreys. 
At  Camp  Humphreys  —I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  to  look  at 
the  map  or  not — there  is  a  lot  of  low  areas  that  need  to  be  diked  and 
drained  to  prevent  the  mosquito  nuisance.  It  appears  that  they 
spent  down  there  last  year  from  the  medical  department  appropria- 
tions about  $7,500  in  taking  care  of  that  situation.  They  estimated 
that  they  could  use  enlisted  personnel  on  this  work,  but  the  enlisted 
personnel  got  down  so  low  after  a  while  that  they  had  to  use  civilians, 
and  the  total  hire  for  civilians  was  $7,510. 

In  the  begiiming  they  used  enlisted  personnel,  but  in  two  and  a  half 
to  three  months  there  were  no  enlisted  men  available  and  they  had 
to  hire  civilians  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $2,660  per  month  or  $16,000 
per  year,  using  civilians  only.  In  the  survey  tne  statement  is  made 
that  by  putting  in  this  drainage  system  it  will  obviate  the  necessity 
for  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  and  will  afford  protection  against 
epidemics. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  be  permanent  drainage? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  that  will  be  permanent  drainage. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  this  drainage,  if  properly  installed  and  main- 
tained, have  any  effect  on  the  life  of  your  roads  i 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  life  of  roads  Is  as  dependent  on  drainage  as 
on  anything  else;  however,  this  drainage  will  not  affect  the  roads 
very  materially. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  that  estimate  for  this  drainage  is  for 
repairs  in  permanent  camps,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  is  distributed  all  over. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you,  without  any  great  trouble,  put  into  the 
hearing  just  exactly  what  you  are  going  to  use  for  tnat  item  of 
drainage? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is- 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  is  another  item  here,  replacement  of  dock 
at  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Gen.  Marshall.  On  this  sheet;  it  is  $48,550. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  that  in  the  estimate  at  all,  did 
you  i 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  that  dock  is  the  dock  at  Fort  Slocum  to 
which  the  supplies  are  carried  and  from  which  boats  go  back  and 
forth,  makhig  freauent  trips.  They  used  to  have  two  Doats  plying 
between  New  York  and  this  dock  at  Fort  Slocum  but  the  dock  has 
been  condemned  and  is  no  longer  fit  for  use  without  replacement; 
the  Government  owns  this  dock  and  it  is  necessary  that  this  dock 
should  be  replaced.  Fort  Slocum,  as  you  gentlemen  no  doubt  know, 
is  a  recruiting  depot  and  I  dare  say  you  are  alF familiar  with  its  activi- 
ties; it  has  a  capacity  of  5,800  men  and  recruits  are  sent  there  and 
from  there  distributed  to  various  places  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  next  item. 

Gen.  Lord.  Page  40,  ''Quarters  for  hospital  stewards.*' 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $10,000  more  this  year  than  we  i 

Allowed  last  year;  what  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Gen.  Marsh  ALT..  These  items  we  have  in  here  are  the  items  in  con-  | 

nection  with  these  hospitals,  principally  for  these  major  hospitals  along  i 

the  Mexican  border;  during  the  last  year,  particularly  along  the  Mexi- 
■can  border,  we  have  made  provision  for  troops  stationed  there  and  have 
$2,000  as  the  estimate  of  the  cost  that  will  be  necessary  under  this 
appropriation  for  that  purpose  and  the  same  way  at  the  minor  hos- 
pi.tals,  as  we  designate  them:  we  put  in  an  item  there  for  repairs  of 
the  quarters  of  the  hospital  stewards,  which  we  believe  will  be 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item,  '^Shooting  galleries  and  ranges." 

Gen.  Marshall.  In  connection  with  the  shooting  galleries  and 
ranges  there  should  be  inserted  at  the  end  the  amount  of  $23,000,  ' 

with  which  to  provide  for  a  range  and  shooting  gallery  for  the  Tank 
Corps. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  $100,000  'i  ' 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  divided  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  $90,196  is  what  we  are  asking  for,  and  of  that  we 
need  $23,000  to  construct  a  range  and  shooting  gallery  for  the  Tank 
Corps  at  Camp  Meade. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  this  language  added: 

Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $23,000  to  be  used  in  the  erection  and  (;ompletion  of  a 
shooting  gallery  and  smali-arniB  range  for  the  Tank  Corpa  at  (^amp  Meade. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  chief  of  the  Tank  Corps  has  stated  that  it  is 
very  necessary  for  them  to  be  able  to  fire  from  the  tanks  in  motion, 
ana  that  this  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  their  instruction  and  testing 
in  connection  with  the  personnel  themselves  and  in  connection  with 
the  tanks.  They  have  no  such  facilities  at  Camp  Meade,  and  without 
these  facilities  they  can  not  get  this  training,  and  consequently  he 
is  pressing  this  just  as  hard  as  he  possibly  can. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  fire  at  moving  objects  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  think  not;  the  tank  itself  is  in  motion;  I  do 
not  think  this  contemplates  any  moving  objects,  but  can  not  answer 
definitely  in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  ( 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  construction  and  repair  of  hospitals,  there  are 
two  items  which  Gen.  Ireland  did  not  cover. 

The  Chairman.  He  informed  us  that  the  only  items  he  was  asking 
appropriations  for  were  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  and  the 
Letterman  General  Hospital. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  he  intended  to  say  that;  I  think 
what  he  meant  to  say  was  that  all  he  wanted  to  appear  before  the 
committee  for  was  in  regard  to  these  two.  There  is  a  hospital  at 
Camp  Knox,  which  is  not  usable  and  which  has  already  cost  the 
Government  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.     It  requires  only  $85,000  ^ 

to  complete  this  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  that  purpose?  j 

Gen.  Marshall.  $85,000.  i 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  in  this  estimate  at  all. 
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Gen.  Marshall.  It  is  on  the  sheet  and  is  to  come  out  of  that 
i*stimate.  It  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  the  estimate.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  want  any  data  in  regard  to  this  Camp  Knox 
at  all,  but  I  can  give  you  enough  to  convince  you  it  is  necessary.  It 
has  never  been  completed;  the  heating  facilities  have  not  been  com- 
pleted or  the  pipe  lines  connected  up;  certain  buildings  are  all  done 
except  the  stucco  on  the  outside  and,  as  I  say,  the  hospital  is  not 
operated  as  it  stands  to-day  and  has  cost  a  million  and  a  naif  dollars 
to  date.  The  buildings  tney  are  using  at  present  are  heated  by 
room  heaters,  have  no  water,  and  no  toUet  facilities  in  them.  They 
are  used  as  a  temporary  expedient  because  they  have  nothing  else 
to  use. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Camp  Holabird  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  sick  have  been  taken  to  Fort  McHenry,  but 
Fort  McHenry  is  on  the  list  to  be  abandoned. 

IQThe  Chairman.  Is  that  an  Army  hospital  or  a  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  is  an  Army  hospital,  but  is  going  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Public  Health  Service.  A  K^eat  many  of  opr  hospitals 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  that  one  is 
also  to  be  transferred  to  them,  and  consequently  they  need  hospital 
facilities  at  Camp  Holabird  which  they  do  not  now  have. 

The  Chairman.  At  Camp  Holabird,  I  understand,  there  are  1,000 
men  in  training.  How  large  a  hospital  will  you  be  able  to  build  for 
$75,000;  that  is,  how  many  beds? 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  are  2,600  troops  there  and  it  is  to  be  an 
86-bed  hospital.  This  money  is  for  the  purpose  of  altering  certain 
buildings  to  provide  for  86  beds. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  permanent  building  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  They  are  frame  buildings,  but  they  are  to  be 
altered  so  that  they  will  have  permanent  roof  and  permanent  under- 
pinning and  also  fixed  up  inside,  sealed  on  the  inside. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  maintain  these  auto- 
mobile or  motor  repair  camps  ?  Should  not  camps  of  this  kind  and 
nature  be  made  adjacent  to  our  other  camps  ?  What  is  the  necessity 
of  having  Camp  Holabird  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  You  have  now  gotten  into  a  subject  I  know  very 
Jittle  about. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  you  are  a  soldier,  a  miUtary  man,  are  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  have  been  all  my  life  almost,  but  I  do  not  know 
just  what  the  purpose  is. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  purpose,  but  am  not  able 
to  see  why  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  separate  plant  to  teach  our 
boys  how  to  put  up  a  gas  erL?ine  or  operate  an  automobile;  why 
could  it  not  be  done  alongside  Camp  Meade  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  suppose  the  answer  to  that  is  that  it  is  there, 
but  if  you  would  revert  back  to  the  beginning  perhaps  it  would  be 
another  story.  These  buildings  are  permanent  buildings  used  for  fac- 
tory and  machine  shop.  At  Camp  uesup  there  is  another  shop;  the 
buudings  are  the  finest  kind  of  shop  buildings;  I  guess  they;  are  the 
last  worn  in  that  kind  of  practice.  Camp  Holabird  is  where  it  is,  and 
to  move  it  to  another  place  would,  I  believe,  cost  more  than  to  main- 
tain it  where  it  isu 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  It  would  cost  something  to  move  it,  but  if  moved 
we  would  be  relieved  of  the  overhead. 

Mr.  Greene.  Have  you  any  other  similar  institutions? 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  are  three,  Camp  Holabird,  Camp  Jesup, 
and  Camp  Normoyle,  Tex. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  figure  that  it  will  be  confined  to  these  three, 
or  have  you  figured,  that  other  camps  and  other  localities,  learning 
of  these  three,  will  want  these  things  duplicated  in  their  neighborhood  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  we  are  in  Confess  when  that  time  arrives  we 
wiU  have  to  fight  it.     Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  is  all,  gentlemen,  except  the  Walter  Reed 

The  Chairman.  We  had  an  explanation  of  that  this  morning. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  go  into  this 
matter  of  operation  of  utilities  again  so  as  to  get  it  separated  from 
construction.  The  words  '* barracks  and  quarters"  is  an  unfortunate 
name  for  that  appropriation  and  leads  to  the  idea  of  construction, 
when  only  16  per  cent  is  for  construction;  the  other  is  for  upkeep, 
maintenance,  and  repair,  fire  protection,  operation  of  water  supply, 
and  every-day  living  faciHties  of  men  who  live  in  houses. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  subcommittee  understand  that.  General. 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  is  the  thing  I  want  to  get  across  if  I  can  use 
language  strong  enough,  that  of  that  amount  approximately  40  per 
cent  is  for  maintenance  and  repairs  and  the  rest  of  it  for  operation, 
forprotection,  water  supply,  electricity,  and  similar  things. 

Tne  Chairman.  Of  course,  of  all  this  upkeep  and  repair,  a  great 
proportion  is  for  labor,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  proportion  is  for  labor. 

The  Chairman.  About  60  per  cent,  would  you  say? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  expect  more  than  60  per  cent  is  for  labor.  I 
think  the  labor  is  about  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  much,  relatively,  at  a  guess,  does  the  Army 
itself  contribute  in  the  way  of  labor  ? " 

Gen.  Marshall.  Right  now  very  little.  It  is  very  difiicult  to  get 
soldier  labor;  we  figure  that  soldier  labor  would  be  a  whole  lot  cheaper 
if  we  had  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  the  soldiers  be  given  vocational  training 
in  carpentry,  masonry,  etc.  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  We  do  that  now.  When  a  job  corner  in  to  the 
utilities  office,  the  clerk  in  charge  classifies  the  jobs.  Those  that  have 
to  bo  immediately  attended  to  are  looked  after  first  and  those  that  do 
not  are  taken  in  their  turn,  the  utilities  office  turning  them  over  to 
the  vocational  training  people  for  them  to  take  care  of.  We  think 
that  as  vocational  training  gets  along  it  will  settle  down  to  a  practical 
basis  and  that  the  utilities  organization  is  going  to  offer  them  more 
of  this  than  anything  else  tliey  have  in  the  camp;  it  wiU  be  labor 
that  will  help  the  Government  as  well  as  the  man. 

CONSTRUCTION    CAMP  BENNINGS. 

Gen.  Lord.  Gen.  P.  B.  Malono,  with  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  will  present  the  construction  project  at  Camp  Benning. 
The  amount  of  the  appropriation  asked  for  this  year  will  not  be  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000,  although  the  total  project  is  considerably  more 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Gen.  Malone. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OEV.  PAUL  B.  MALONE. 

Gen.  Malone.  An  estimate  for  the  amount  of  construction  at 
'Camp  Benning  was  not  included  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  this 
year  because  the  (question  of  continuing  Camp  Benning  was  be- 
fore. Congress.  A  bill  covering  the  matter  of  its  continuance  was  ap- 
proved on  February  28,  1920,  and  provided  $835,000  in  all  to  be 
expended  at  Camp  Benning;  $250,000  of  this  to  be  expended  for 
construction  and  in  addition  thereto  $70,000  was  made  available  for 
the  construction  of  a  60-centimeter  railway  system.  Since  the  bill 
was  passed  the  construction  division  was  asked  to  state  to  the  War 
Department  how  much  could  be  accomplished  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  $250,000.  The  Construction  Division  insisted  that  it  was  neces- 
saiy  to  install  water  system  as  a  matter  of  safety  at  a  total  cost  of  in- 
stallation of  $125,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  $125,000  for  construction. 
$25,000  or  $30,000  is  necessary  for  sewage  and  the  balance  is  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  some  of  the  buildings  already  started.  When 
that  total  sum  of  $250,000  shall  have  been  expended  we  shall  not  have 
progressed  in  any  material  way  toward  the  realization  of  the  entire 
scheme. 

TJie  Chairman.  Would  it  interrupt  you  if  I  were  to  ask  you  if  you 
know  whether  or  not  the  department  has  a  large  imexpended  balance 
for  the  purchase  of  places  like  Camp  Benning  ? 

Gen.  Malone.  If  it  has,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  no  unexpended  balance  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  land  unless  it  was  contracted  for  and  the  Government 
definit^lv  obligated  before  July  1,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  all  these  purchases  were 
made  from  a  lump-sum  appropriation,  and  I  wondered  whether  there 
was  a  limitation  on  the  lump-sum  appropriation  so  that  it  lapsed 
after  a  certain  time. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  purchase  of  real  estate  of  this  character  would 
have  been  made  out  of  the  lump-sum  appropriation,  which  is  an 
annual  appropriation  and  would  have  to  ne  reappropriated  for  any 
unexpenaed  balance. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  do  not  think  Camp  Benning  land  was  pur- 
chased from  any  specific  appropriation  of  money. 

Gen.  Malone^  The  act  approved  February  28, 1920,  carried  $515,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  purchase  of  land. 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  the  War  Department  expended  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  land  at  Camp  Benning.  This  com- 
mittee, so  far  as  I  can  recall,  never  appropriated  any  money  for  that 
purpose  at  all,  and  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  the  pur- 
chase of  large  areas  at  Camp  Benning  had  been  made  and  that  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  that  provision  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1919,  was 
put  in. 

Gen.  Lord.  Tliere  was  a  general  authorization  durmg  the  war  for 
the  purchase  of  land. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  an  unexpended  balance  in  that  fund 
under  which  such  purchases  were  made'^ 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  under  general  expenditures  in  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  for  1919,  which  can  be  made  available  by  reappro- 
priation  of  this  committee. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  an  unexpended  balance 
there  is  in  that  fund  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Approximately  $35,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  we  were  to  put  a  provision  in  this  bill  that 
so  much  of  that  unexpended  balance  remaining  in  this  fund  be  used  for 
this  particular  purpose  it  would  not  be  a  new  appropriation  in  this  bill  ^ 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir;  the  money  would  be  furnished.  We  have 
that  money. 

Mr.  Greene.  You,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  in  mind  the 
specifying  of  a  certain  limited  amount? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  money  has  already  been  appropriate  for  the 
purchase  of  land. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  wondered  whether  any  of  that  money 
still  unexpended  could  be  reappropriated  for  further  development. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  can  be  appropriated  for  any  purpose  that  Congress 
may  decide. 

(jrcn.  Malone.  In  order  that  the  program  might  be  submitted  to 
the  committee  when  opportunity  offeree!^  a  board  of  officers  was  con- 
vened to  look  into  the  matter  and  prepare  a  plan  of  development  for 
the  Infantry  school  which  would  provide  for  all  possible  contingencies 
in  the  future  and  then  to  present  a  minimum  plan  for  realization  in 
the  near  future  if  not  in  the  immediate  future.  This  map  I  have  here 
[indicating]  presents  the  entire  plan.  This  camp  was  originally 
intended  for  the  training  of  20,000  officers  should  an  omergencv, 
similar  to  that  of  the  great  war,  occur  again  so  we  would  not  be 
caught  napping.  None  of  us  who  are  presenting  this  imagine  that 
this  whole  program  is  going  to  be  realized  unless  Congress  so  directs. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  entire  plan  ? 

Gen.  Malone.  We  did  not  even  consider  that,  Mr.  Chairman:  we 
considered  merely  what  we  must  have ;  a  water  supply,  a  sewage  sys- 
tem, and  the  necessary  construction.  We  went  into  every  detail  and 
looked  into  the  future  so  as  to  consider  everything  in  cojiiiection  with 
it.  We  changed  the  position  of  the  hospital  with  a  view  of  giving  it 
a  more  desirable  outlook  for  the  convalescents  and  so  as  to  be  removed 
from  all  noise. 

Mi\  Fields.  Where  is  the  point  of  entry  from  Columbus? 

Gen.  Malone.  Right  here  [indicating  on  map].  Here  is  the 
initial  installation  for  the  school  at  this  point  [indicating].  We 
considered  that  future  development  would  be  northwards  and  that 
the  development  of  the  barracks  would  be  in  this  direction  [indi- 
cating] ;  the  sewage  line  and  water  lino  run  right  straight  along  there 
[indicating]  and  consequentlv  we  can  shelter  within  this  area  2.400 
students.  We  expect  that  the  National  Guard  divisions  will  march 
each  summer  to  this  area  for  their  annual  maneuvers  and  conse- 
quently this  space  is  left  open  for  that  purpose.  We  believe  we  have 
a  very  fine  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  this 
institution.  Although,  as  I  stated  before,  I  do  not  expect  and 
nobody  expects  that  quarters  will  be  erected  for  noncommissioned 
officers,  however  this  area  [indicating]  is  left  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  a  very  definite  plan  and  we  allowed  100 
for  staff  and  instruction  personnel  and  then  we  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  515  officers  would  attend  this  institution  annually. 
As  to  the  attendance  of  the  National  Guard,  we  assumed  that  the 
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policy  of  the  bureau  which  decides  on  the  National  Guard  matters^ 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  appropriations  made  available  by  Con- 
gress. In  the  coming  year  the  Chief  of  the  Militia  Bureau  lielieves 
he  can  send  75  National  Guard  officers  for  each  class,  extending  over 
a  period  of  about  four  months.  The  same  principle  applies  in  regard 
to  the  reserve  officers,  and  allowing  2  per  cent  of  all  of  tbem  to  attend 
this  institution  would  imply  an  attendance  of  464  annually. 

There  is  no  appropriation  available  at  the  present  time  to  permit 
of  their  attendance  and  therefore  they  were  not  considered.  There 
are  16,830  Infantry  officers  in  the  Reserve  Corps;  34  of  whom  are 
colonels  and  106  lieutenant  colonels,  and  something  must  be  done  to 
provide  for  their  training.  The  troop  personnel  wul  number  231  offi- 
cers and  5,136  soldiers,  a  grand  total  at  the  school  of  8,599.  However,, 
as  I  stated  before,  the  reserve  officers  will  not  attend  at  the  present 
time  and  only  75  National  Guard  officers;  this  would  make  a  total  to 
922  officers,  1,950  noncommissioned  officers,  and  5,136  enlisted  men. 
In  order  that  the  most  economic  method  of  housing  these  students 
might  be  developed  we  went  into  a  minute  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  believe  Mr.  Fields  will  recall  that  this  group  is  very  weD  along 
toward  completion  and  it  would  be  very  uneconomic  to  change  itr 
consequently,  no  material  alterations  have  been  made  and  the  plan 
is  to  complete  it  as  begun.  It  will  be  on  the  basis  of  one  room  for 
each  officer  and  will  provide  a  common  bath  room  for  every  14  officers. 
This  group,  as  two  of  the  gentlemen  will  remember,  is  far  from  com- 
plete and  it  is  practicable  at  the  present  time  to  change  the  construc- 
tion and  also  more  economical,  for  by  so  doing  we  add  two  officers  to 
each  building  so  that  each  building  will  accommodate  16  officers 
instead  of  14.  The  immediate  needs  of  this  institution  demand  the 
completion  of  these  buildings  at  the  earhest  possible  date. 

Then  the  question  arose  as  to  how  to  house  the  remaining  per- 
sonnel of  922  officers  who  would  attend.  Of  these  328  will  be  unmar- 
ried, taking  the  general  average,  and  594  will  be  married.  By 
completing  these  buildings  this  whole  bachelor  group  of  328  can  be 
placed  in  the  west  group  and  cared  for  most  economically.  This 
group  can  be  converted  so  that  you  have  a  one-room  set,  a  two-room 
set,  or  a  four-room  set.  There  were  some  remarks  made  this  morning 
about  the  inabihty  to  install  cooking  facilities  in  temporary  quartere. 
That  has  been  foreseen  and  we  expect  to  install  arrangements  whereby 
families  may  cook,  and  when  it  is  not  possible,  to  have  a  big  cafeteria 
arranged  for. 

To  house  the  remaining  personnel  several  plans  were  considered; 
and  this  one  finally  adopted:  Five-room  apartments  have  been 
devised,  which  will  permit  two  rooms  and  kitchenette  to  be  used, 
or  three  rooms  and  Kitchenette,  or  five  rooms  and  kitchenette  and 
the  other  kitchenette  used  as  a  closet,  so  that  we  may  house  either 
nine  families  or  four  families  or  five  families,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion as  it  develops.   • 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  period  will  those  officers  be  at  this 
school  every  year  ? 

Gen.  Malone.  Keeular  officers  will  attend  for  practicaUy  10 
months;  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  officers  for  such  period  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  appropriation  made  available.  We  would 
like  to  have  the  National  Guard  officers  for  10  months,  but  the 
Militia  Bureau  says  that  that  is  impracticable  and  that  the  maximum 
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period  they  hope  for  is  4  months,  which  will  compel  us  to  specialize 
with  the  National  Guard  in  order  to  make  machine-gun  experts,  rifle- 
men, etc.^  and  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  school  to  meet  any  demands 
placed  on  it  by  any  appropriation  made  by  Congress  and  which  will 
ne  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  to  train  the  officers  sent  there. 

This  group  was  planned  in  the  beginning  for  nonconmiissioned  offi- 
cers, but  we  expect  to  finish  them  for  field  officers,  and  make  available 
quarters  for  17  field  officers.  These  51  apartment  houses  will  accom- 
modate 459  officers.  Then  we  have  the  most  modem  and  most  com- 
fortable buildings;  37  buildings;  18  five-room  and  19  six-room;  there- 
fore in  this  plan  of  construction  there  is  but  one  group  of  19  buildings 
which  furnishes  to  the  officers  the  accommodations  contemplated  in 
the  Army  Regulations.  No  field  officer  sets,  so-called,  have  been 
provided  for  in  this  program  of  construction;  no  field  officer  will  have 
amr  set  ofquarters  which  is  better  than  that  provided  for  company 
ofiicers.  The  estimate  for  funds  based  on  the  foregoing  consideration 
are  included  in  the  little  folio  I  have  handed  to  the  committee,  which 
was  compiled  only  a  few  days  ago;  therefore,  I  am  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  details  to  give  the  committee  any  very  valuable  infor- 
mation thereon.     The  plan  calls  for  a  total  expenditure  of  S7, 502 ,320. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  one  of  the  officers  of  the  War 
Department  would  be  up  here  this  afternoon  to  explain  in  detail  just 
what  amount  of  money  will  be  asked  for  this  year. 

Gen.  Malone.  I  was  authorized  to  say,  by  6en.  Jervey,  Director  of 
Operations,  that  I  might  appear  before  the  committee  this  afternoon 
with  the  authority  of  the  War  Department  and  present  this  entire 
program,  and  that  I  was  not  to  ask  lor  any  specific  sum  on  this  appro- 
priation this  year. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  am  instructed  to  state  that  the  amount  decided  on  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  will  be  submitted  to  the  committee  later. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  so.  Gen.  Malone,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you;  that  has  been  very  instructive. 

Gen.  Malone.  I  would  like  to  urge  the  committee  to  be  as  liberal 
as  possible;  this  is  construction  for  the  Army.  Construction  here 
will  be  unnecessary  elsewhere.  There  is  no  duplication.  We  have 
now  at  Camp  Benning  only  one  set  of  quarters  for  officers ;  the  Bussey 
home,  the  commanding  officer  occupying  it;  some  other  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  are  occupying  little  cottages,  the  negro 
cabins,  on  the  Bussey  estate.  We  expect  to  send  530  officers  to  that 
school  this  year :  204  will  live  in  barracks  heretofore  furnished  for  the  en- 
listed  men  and  the  rest  placed  in  these  buildings  here  [indicating],  and  it 
would  help  the  morale  of  the  school  tremendously  if  we  could  feel  that 
w^e  were  to  have  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  complete  these  buildines. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  oi  the  large  unexpended  balance  in  tne 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  land  of  this  kind,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
favor  legislation  which  will  reappropriate  a  sufficient  amount  of  that 
unexpended  balance  to  be  usea  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  Hull.  May  I  ask  whether  this  money  will  be  used  in  the 
utilizing  of  material  already  on  the  g[round  ? 

Gen.  Malone.  Yes,  sir;  the  material  is  mostly  there  on  the  ground 
and  if  not  utiUzed  will  deteriorate. 

Mr.  HrLL.  How  much  material  is  there  ? 

Gen.  Malone.  There  is  $1,557,883.77  worth  of  material  lying  there 
ever  since  construction  was  stopped. 
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Mr.  Hull.  And  unless  something  is  done  with  it  that  material  will 
be  wasted  ? 

Gen.  Malone.  It  is  deteriorating  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  material  ? 

Gen.  Malone.  It  is  building  material. 

The  Chairman.  Lumber,  oails,  and  material  of  that  sort  ? 

Gen.  Malone.  Every  kind  of  building  material,  also  tools. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tne  hardware  under  any  shelter  at  all  ? 

Gen.  Malone.  I  believe  it  is  under  shelter. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  will  say  in  that  connection  that  the  material  at 
Benning  was  better  cared  for  than  at  toy  other  camp  we  saw  on 
our  trip  last  year,  but  even  at  that  it  will  deteriorate. 

Mr.  Hull.  It  impiessed  you  that  something  should  be  done? 

Mr.  Fields.  Decidedly  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  6.10  o'clock;  is  there  anybody  else? 

Gen.  Lord.  Gen.  Mitchell  will  make  a  preliminary  statement  to 
you  in  regard  to  the  Air  Service;  however,  he  is  indisposed  this  after- 
noon and  could  not  be  here  but  I  have  a  matter  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  vou  about  if  you  care  to  sit  longer. 

iTie  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Gen.  Lord.  After  the  declaration  of  war,  when  the  first  disbursing 
officers  were  sent  overseas,  it  was  a  problem  as  to  how  to  handle  the 
various  appropriations  at  that  time.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  finance 
operations  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office  and  our  disbursing 
officers  were  handling  at  that  time  on  their  books  anywhere  from  12 
to  24  different  appropriations  and  I  realized  that  to  cable  for  funds 
under  these  different  appropriations  would  be  to  load  the  cable 
imnecessarily  and  cause  confusion  to  attempt  to  find  out  over  the 
cable  the  amount  needed  under  any  specific  appropriation,  and  taking 
the  problem  as  it  came  I  gave  our  disbursing  officers  only  one  appro- 
priation, stating  that  all  payments  were  to  oe  made  out  of  that  and 
the  auditor  would  make  the  adjustment,  charging  the  proper  appro- 
priations. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  was  the  only  corps  that  took  that  step. 
We  have  on  our  books  always  from  400  to  500  active  appropriations 
so  that  the  representatives  of  the  corps  carried  a  numoer  of  inde- 

{>endent  appropriations  on  their  books,  and  so  in  addition  to  over- 
oading  the  cable,  already  loaded  to  its  capacity,  they  were  carrying 
under  each  separate  appropriation  a  considerable  amount  of  aead 
money;  that  is,  under  certain  services  thev  must  have  money  on  that 
particular  appropriation.  This  continued  until  well  along  in  1918. 
After  the  independent  finance  service  was  installed  the  matter  was 
taken  up  and  I  had  the  records  of  the  Treasury  Department  studied 
to  see  how  much  dead  money  we  were  carrying  in  the  hands  of  dis- 
bursing officers,  and  found  that  in  20  montt^  time  following  the 
declaration  of  war  that  there  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  disbursing 
officers  $15,300,301,283.91.  We  found  that  in  that  time  of  that 
amoimt  we  had  disbursed  only  $11,780,026,951.47,  and  there  was, 
therefore,  during  that  time,  idle  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers 
$3,520,274,332.44.  These  are  actual  figures,  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  reason  for  this  accumulation  of 
what  we  call  surplus  money,  or  dead  money,  was  the  necessity  of 
carrying  certain  funds  to  feel  safe  under  these  many  different  appro- 
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^riations.  Of  course,  this  money  was  not  all  in  the  hands  of  these 
oisbursing  officers  all  this  time,  but  if  there  for  a  year  and  the  Treasury 
Department  was  obliged  to  pay  4  per  cent  interest  on  it,  it  would 
have  meant  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $140,000,000.  If  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  money  was  there  one-third  of  the  time,  or 
that  one-third  of  the  amount  was  theufti  for  a  year,  it  meant  a  cost 
of  $35,200,000.  ' 

There  was  then  worked  out  a  system  of  credit  overseas  which 
solved  the  problem  so  that  the  disbursing  officer  carried  no  money 
his  possession.  We  worked  out  a  system  of  working  fimds  so  that  we 
woiud  give  to  the  disbursing  officers  as  few  appropriations  as  possible. 
This  consideration  has  been  an  important  one  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  on  July  25,  1918,  there  was  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Conunittees  a  letter,  prepared  in  my  office  and  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  providing  for  an  Army  accoimt  of  advances. 
Tiiis  is  short  and  I  will  read  it  to  the  committee : 

That  the  Secretary'  of  War  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  issue  his  requisitions 
for  advances  to  disbursing  officers  and  agents  of  the  Army,  under  an  "Army  account 
of  advances,"  not  to  exceed  the  total  appropriation  for  the  Army,  the  amount  so 
advanced  to  be  exclusively  used  to  pay,  upon  proper  vouchers,  obligations  lawfully 
payable  under  the  respective  appropriations. 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  amount  so  advanced  be  charged  to  the  proper  appropriations  and 
returned  to  "Army  account  of  advances"  by  pay  and  counterwarrant.  The  said 
charge,  however,  to  particular  appropriations  shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  each. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  shall  declare  the  pums  due  from 
the  several  special  appropriations  upon  complete  vouchers,  as  heretofore,  according 
to  law;  and  he  shall  adjust  the  paid  liabilities  with  the  Army  account  of  advances. 

Sec.  4.  That  ain-  balancen  of  existing  Army  appropriations  now  available  for  with- 
drawal from  the  Treasur>%  together  wfth  any  miexpended  balances  now  charged  to 
disbursing  officers  or  agent?  of  the  Army  which,  imaer  existing  law,  are  available  for 
disbursement,  shall,  at  such  time  as  may  be  designated  by  thie  Secretary  of  War,  be 
transferred  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  "Army  accoimt  of  advances** 
and  shall  be  disbursed  and  accounted  for  as  such. 

The  method  now  employed  in  getting  money  from  the  Treasury  into 
the  hands  of  the  disbursmg  officers  is  through  requisition  prepared 
in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance.  If  a  disbursing  officer  wants 
money  I  write  in  the  appropriation  under  which  it  is  to  be  chained, 
such  as  ordnance,  etc.,  because  no  one  disbursing  office  handles  all 
the  funds  of  a  military  establishment,  and  the  requisition  is  drawn 
stating  the  amount  under  the  specific  appropriation  and  the  Treasury 
Department  credits  that  money  under  that  specific  appropriation 
to  the  disbursing  officer  who  keeps  the  account  on  his  Dooks  under 
that  particular  appropriation,  whether  there  may  be  1  or  24. 

We  have  tried  to  lump  that,  as  I  stated,  by  giving  each  disbiu^ing 
officer  a  working  fimd.  Under  the  proposed  system  the  requisition 
would  go  in  exactly  the  same  form  and  the  Treasmy  Department 
would  charge  the  amount  under  the  proper  appropriation  but  would 
issue  the  total  amoimt  as  an  ''Army  account  of  advances''  to 
the  disbursing  officer,  who  then  has  on  his  books  only  one  account 
but  under  this  system  established  he  can  only  expend  the  amotint 
authorized  under  any  one  appropriation  and  when  the  accounts 
come  in  charged  up  against  the  appropriation  and  are  checked 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  There  is  no  liberalizing  of  the 
appropriation,  it  is  just  as  strict  an  accounting  as  under  the  present 
system,  but  in  that  way  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  carry  safety  money 
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under  the  different  appropriations.  This  system  has  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  Treasury  Department  and  will  result  in  a  saving  of 
money.  May  I  sav  in  extension  that  we  hope  eventually  to  work 
out  a  system  of  *^  Advance  credits/*  as  we  did  overseas.  That  has 
the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  principle 
involved,  but  we  have  not  suoceeded  in  getting  far  enough  along  to 
present  a  definite  enough  statement  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
but  this  system  will  reduce  by  75  per  cent  the  amount  of  money  we 
will  be  obliged  to  keep  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers  and  relieve 
the  Treasmy  of  that  Durden. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  that  will  save  interest? 

Gen.  Lord.  In  every  case  where  the  Treasury  must  hire  money  to 
take  the  place  of  this  dead  money  in  the  field.  I  would  say  that  at 
the  present  time  we  have  $400,000,000  in  this  dead  money. 

Mr.  Fields.  And  hiring  money  at  4  per  ctot  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  More  when  necessary. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  They  are  paying  4i  per  cent  now,  are  they  not  I 

Gen.  Lord.  I  saw  where  they  had  advanced  the  rate  and  had  been 
obliged  to  do  it. 

Ii&.  McBIenzie.  You  want  that  incorporated  in  this  bill? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  it  is  germane  to  it;  I  believe  it  should  be  incor- 
porated in  this  bill  in  the  last  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  with 
your  explanation  we  can  probably  defend  it  on  tne  floor. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  presented  this  to  this  committee  originally  on  page 
1665.  I  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee  and  explained  this 
provision,  and  they  introduced  a  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  but  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  came  along  and  we  let  it  drop. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  provision  you  have  drawn  can  be  shown  to 
make  a  saving  for  the  Government,  tinder  the  rules  probably  it  would 
not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  language 
of  the  bill  as  drawn  shows  a  saving.  We  would  probably  have  to 
explain  it  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  vou  decided  to*  put  it  in,  an  accompanying 
explanation  would  be  nelpful. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  might  be  able  to  get  a  statement  from  the  Treasury 
to  go  with  it. 

(The  subcommittee  thereupon  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow, 
Tuesday,  March  30,  1920,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  March  SO,  1920. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn 
(chairman),  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  this  morning  the  items  in  reference 
to  the  Air  Service,  beginning  on  page  9  of  the  tentative  draft  of  the 
bill.  Gen.  Menoher  and  Gen.  Mitchell  are  here  this  morning,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  preliminarily  to  the  opening  of  the 
hearing  I  wish  to  state  that  tne  Secretary  of  War  has  authorized 
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Gen.  Menoher  to  sustain  before  the  committee  this  morning  the  esti- 
mates printed  in  the  bill  for  $60,000,000.  The  estimate  of  the  Air 
Service  is  not  predicated  on  the  size  of  the  Army.  It  is  one  of  the 
estimates  that  we  consider  as  constant.  A  boar^  is  considering  this 
estimate  in  connection  with  the  other  estimates  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  to  see  if  in  thei[r  opinion  this  and  the  other 
items  can  be  reduced,  it  being  the  wisn  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
present  as  conservative  an  estimate  to  the  committee  as  possible. 
If  any  change  is  later  made  in  this  estimate  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Gen.  Menoher  and  the  committee  will  be  notified.  But  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  does  not  wish  that  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 
hearing. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  sent  down  to  us  was  really  for 
$53,831,690,  plus  $400,000  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  also 
$5,768,310  for  the  establishment,  construction,  enlargement,  and  im- 
provement of  public  buildings.  Gen.  Menoher,  we  will  be  very  glad, 
mdeed,  to  hear  what  you  desire  to  say  upon  these  estimates. 

AIR   SERVICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  CHABLES  T.  MENOHEB,  DIBECTOB 
OF  AIB  SEBVICE,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  BBIG.  GEN.  WILLIAM 
MITCHELL,  DIBECTOB  OF  MILITABY  AEBONAUTICS,  COL. 
A.  L.  FULLEB,  COL.  W.  E.  GILLMOBE,  COL.  C.  DE  F.  CHANDLEB, 
LIEUT.  COL.  LESLIE  MACDILL,  COL.  HENSLET. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  first  to  make  a  general 
statement,  and  then  following  that  I  will  submit  a  master  sheet 
giving  only  to  a  certain  extent,  in  detail,  the  various  items.  Then  I 
will  call  upon  the  officers  who  have  made  a  particular  study  of  these 
various  items  to  support  the  items  in  detail. 

This  estimate  is  hot  prepared  on  the  basis  of  an  air  service  for  an 
army  of  509,000  men.  It  has  been  cut  down  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  an  air  service  consisting  of  14,700  enlisted  men  and  1,300 
flying  cadets.  Those  are  the  figures  for  the  Air  Service  in  the  Armj 
reorganization  bill  which  recently  was  imder  consideration  by  this 
committee  and  which  passed  the  House.  An  air  service  balanced 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  army  of  300,000  men  requires  38,000 
enlisted  men  and  3,500  cadets.  We  have  made  various  studies  of 
this  subject,  and  we  always  arrive  at  about  the  same  conclusion,  and 
that  bears  out  what  (  en.  Lord  said  that  this  is  a  fixed  proposition, 
and  is  not  predicated  upon  any  particular  sized  army. 

The  legislation  proposed  for  the  creation  of  an  army  of  509,000 
included  an  air  service  of  22,000  enlisted  men.  The  inadequacy  of 
this  number  and  the  nature  of  its  determination  were  covered  before 
this  committee  last  year  in  the  hearings  on  the  Army  appropriation 
bill.  The  estimates  submitted  to  the  War  Department  for  the  Air 
Service  of  22,000  enlisted  men  to  go  with  the  Army  of  509,000  men 
amounted  to  $155,000,000,  and  included,  in  round  niunbers, 
$65,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  and  certain  new  airship 
projects. 

Prior  to  the  submission  of  those  estimates  to  Congress  the  Director 
of  the  Air  Service  was  informed  that  the  total  amount  had  beea 
arbitrarily  cut  to  $60,000,000.    This  cut  was  made  necessary  by  con- 
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siderations  affecting  the  Army  as  a  whole,  rather  than  the  Au*  Service 
in  particular.  With  the  total  cut  to  $60,000,000,  as  now  submitted, 
and  based  on  an  air  service  of  22,000  enlisted  men,  it  was  possible 
to  allow  only  $5,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  airplanes.  During  the 
last  few  days  this  entire  estimate  has  been  cut  down  and  adjusted 
to  an  air  service  of  14,700  enlisted  and  1,300  flying  cadets  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Army  reorganization  bill  which  recently  passed  the 
House.  Tn  cutting  down  the  fixed  and  operating  charges  for  the 
Air  Service  to  this  reduced  number  of  enlisted  men,  it  has  been 
practicable  to  raise  the  amount  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  from  ap- 
proximately $5,000,000  to  $24,000,000.  We  have  cut  out  in  this  esti- 
mate practically  all  of  the  lighter-than-air  equipment,  and  we  have 
nothing  in  this  estimate  for  the  much-needed  construction  work  at 
Langley  Field  and  Rockwell  Field,  Calif.,  and  it  is  by  such  reductions 
as  that  that  we  have  been  able  to  estimate  for  the  $24,000,000  for 
the  purchase  of  new  aircraft. 

it  is  desired  by  this  statement  to  make  clear  to  the  committee  the 
fact  that  this  $60,000,000  estimate  is  not  an  estimate  for  an  air 
service  of  509,000  men,  but  rather  for  an  air  service  as  carried  in 
the  Army  reorganization  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  and  is  based 
on  a  number  of  enlisted  men  for  the  Air  Service  whi(^h  is  less  than 
the  number  required  for  an  Army  of  300,000,  by  22,000  men.  As 
a  result  of  hearings  before  this  committee  in  connection  with  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  for  the  purchase 
of  aircraft  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  for  which  no  funds  were 
available  from  the  $25,000,000  appropriated  for  the  present  fiscal 
year,  considerable  information  has  been  given  to  the  committee  on 
the  inadequacy  of  the  current  $25,000,000  appropriation  to  meet  all 
the  costs  of  operation,  including  the  disposal  of  surplus  materials 
which  have  to  be  paid  from  the  $25,000,000.  However,  a  detailed 
statement  wiU  be  presented  showing  the  actual  expenditures  from 
this  appropriation  under  the  several  major  classes  of  expenditure. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Summary  of  obligations  as  of  Mar.  2S,  1920. 

(The  appropriation  "Air  Service,  Army,  1920,"  was  for  $25,000,000.  Of  this  amount  only  120,000,000  can 
be  spent,  under  the  law,  prior  to  Apr.  1,11920.  Statement  below  shows  that  $19,429,972.81  has  been  spent 
up  to  Mar.  23,  1920.1 


Purpose  of  Itemixation. 


Maintenance  and  operation  of  a\iation  schools 

Pbotocraphic  supplies  for  aerial  observers 

Improvements  of  aviation  stations,  balloon  schools,  and  testing 

iMants 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  stations 

Development  of  hefium 

Utilities  at  stations 

Lease  and  lands  and  rental  of  buildint^s 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  civilian  employees 

Experimental  and  rese  <rch 

Production  and  tmrchase  of  airplanes  and  their  spare  parts 

(this  Item  has  been  used  this  year  for  maintenance) 

Production  and  purchase  of  balloons  and  airships  and  their 

spare  parts  ( thisitem  has  been  used  this  year  tor  maintenance) . 
Production  and  purchase  of  oneinaa  and  their  spare  parts  (this 

item  has  l^joen  used  this  year  tot  maintenance) 

Prodctttion  of  instruments  and  accessories  for  aircraft  and 

enelnoK 

Construction  of  Ras  plants,  hangars,  and  repair  shops 

Purahase»  manufacture,  and  issue  of  special  aviation  clothing 

and  similar  equipment 


Amount  of 
itemization. 


Obligations. 


$425,728.00  i 
100,000.00  ; 

75,500.00 

2,090,468.26 

696,000.00 

603,200.00 

446,0.>4.53 

8,797,16'i.l8 

1,635,625.00  ' 


$163,463.06 
55,422.83 

75,600.00 

1,704,746.20 

677,400.00 

484,814.08 

330,236.65 

7,842,091.97 

1,587,126.32 


1,940,300.00  1  1,714,834.14 
830,983.80,  307,399.04 
710,166.20  !      316,373.44 


103, 284.  .'vO 
1,594,200.00 

5,000.00 


100,208.37 
1,553,399.49 

329.30 


Balance. 


$289,264.94 
44,577.17 


295, 722. 06 
18,600.00 
118,385.92 
115,817.88 
955,071.21 
48,498.68 

225,365.86 

Sj23,534.76 

393,792.77 

3,076.13 
40,800.51 

4,67a  70 
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Summary  of  obligations  as  of  Mar.  tS,  1920 — ContiDued. 


i  Purpose  of  itemization. 


Necessary  expenses  connected  with  disposal  of  surplus  material. 

Services  of  consulting  eni^ineers 

Establishment  of  aviation  stations  in  the  Philippine  Islands.. 

Claims  for  damages  not  exceedin  g  S250 

Expenses  of  officers  while  traveling  by  air 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

General  reserve 

"D.  A.  S."  reserve 


Amount  of 
itemisation. 


C  235, 118. 62 

10,000.00 

350,000.00 

25,ooaoo 

4,000.00 

566,762.47 

1,328,505.44 

400,090.00 


Total 25,000,000.00 

Inland  and  port  storage  and  shipping  facilities ,  1 ,  267, 300. 00 


Obligations. 


»,  805,377. 70 

io,ooaoo 

324,100.00 

876.85 

4,ooaoo 

282,273.38 


19,429,972.81 
1,267,285.31 


Balance. 


t439,74a93 


25,900.00 
24,123.15 


284,480.09 
1,328,505.44 
400,000.00 


5,570.027.19 
14.09 


Taking  the  present  appropriation  as  a  basis,  the  following  show 
the  major  increases  thereto: 

Appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  $25,000,000;  increase  to 
cover  all  training  and  operating  expenses  incident  to  the  training 
of  the  Air  Service,  the  cost  of  repair  and  maintaining  all  Air  Service 
equipment,  including  aircraft  and  the  equipment  of  tactical  units 
and  schools, « $5,500,000;  increase  in  the  maintenance  of  physical 
plant,  including  lease  of  real  estate  and  the  operation  of  utilities  at 
all  Air  Service  stations,  and  activities,  $500,000. 

There  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  expended  for  rentals  and  a 
corresponding  increase  over  the  amount  here  shown  in  the  actual 
maintenance  of  buildings  and  structures  which,  during  the  last 
year,  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  below  reasonable  maintenance, 
because  certain  fields  and  plants  had  not  been  purchased  by  the 
Government.     Hence,  a  desire  to  spend  as  little  as  possible  on  those 

Slants  until  the  will  of  Congress  in  the  matter  as  to  purchase  had 
een  definitely  indicated  by  legislation. 

Increase  in  experimental  development  for  all  classes  of  aircraft 
and  accessories,  $6,500,000.  The  estimate  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
for  this  item  was  $10,000,000,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  spend 
more  than  $2,000,000  out  of  the  $25,000,000  for  this  purpose. 

That  makes  the  increase  for  the  purchase  of  new  aircraft  $24,- 
500,000,  or  a  total  of  $62,000,000.  Then  there  is  to  be  considered 
the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  disposal  of  obsolete  and  surplus  material, 
amounting  to  $2,000,000,  making  a  grand  net  total  of  $60,000,000. 

In  particular,  I  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that,  in  order  to  set  aside  the  sum  of  $24,000,000  out  of  this 
$60,000,000,  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  airplanes  for  the  Air 
Service,  it  has  been  necessary  to  completely  omit  from  this  estimate 
anything  for  the  development  of  the  airship  program.  The  Air 
Service  has  had  no  funds  to  permit  it  to  enter  this  field  of  aeronautical 
development  which,  in  foreign  countries,  reached  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment which  probably  marks  the  greatest  aeronautical  development 
in  any  field.  The  rigid  and  semirigid  airships  had  reached  a  high 
stage  of  development  in  certain  countries  prior  to  the  late  war. 
The  committee  is  familiar  with  the  performance  of  the  British  R-34, 
which  crossed  the  Atlantic  oil  its  return  trip,  requiring  only  70  hours. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  committee  in  connection  with  this  that  Col, 
Hensley,  who  made  the  trip  in  the  R-34,  has  spent  about  six  months 
in  Germany  recently  and  has  brought  back  a  wonderful  amount  of 
information  on  the  development  in  European  countries,  especially 
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in  Germany,  which  is  in  the  lead  in  aeronautical  matters.  Col. 
Hensley  is  present  this  morning,  and  if  the  committee  desires  to 
hear  from  him  at  any  time  he  has  some  very  interesting  information 
which  he  can  give  to  you  and  he  will  be  available  for  that  purpose. 
I  have  been  trying  to  arrange  for  him  to  give  a  little  time  here  in 
the  Capitol,  if  the  Members  of  Congress  desire,  and  put  on  a  little 
moving-picture  show  in  order  to  show  the  Members  the  latest  de- 
velopment, especially  in  the  construction  of  all-metal  ships.  I 
think  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  everybody  to  know  what  we  are 
doing,  because  I  know  I  was  very  much  astonished  to  find  how  far 
they  had  gotten  along  in  the  matter  of  all-metal  airships  and  in 
the  matter  of  all-metal  construction  generally. 

Now,  to  go  the  estimate,  generally.  The  first  general  item  of  the 
estimate  is  for  general  expenses  connected  with  training  and  oper- 
ations and  amounts  to  $8,786,804.  This  item  has  been  subdivided 
into  maintenance  and  operation  of  aviation  schools,  which  includes 
the  purchase  of  equipment  for  instruction,  purchase  of  materials 
and  machines  for  use  at  these  schools,  photographic  suppUes  for  use 
in  the  primary  and  advanced  training  schools,  and  for  the  operation 
of  squadrons  in  service;  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  ail  flying 
eq^uipment  in  use  throughout  the  service,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
miscellaneous  equipment  and  supplies  which  are  necessary  in  the 
training  and  operation  of  the  Air  Service.  The  largest  subitem  in  this 
item  is  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  aU  the  flying  equipment, 
and  that  amounts  to  $7,262,823. 

The  next  item-  in  the  estimate  is  for  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  the  physical  plant,  including  the  repair  of  buildings,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  flying  fields,  the  purchase  of  water,  light,  and  power, 
and  the  lease  of  land  and  rental  of  buildings,  and  amounts  to 
$4,381,608.  This  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
maintained. 

The  next  item  in  the  estimate  is  for  the  pay  and  expenses  of  civilifm 
employees  by  the  Air  Service  and  amounts  to  $9,714,743.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  employed  816  employees  in  the  storage  and  disposal  of 
the  immense  stocks  accumulated  by  the  liquidation  of  the  war  con- 
tracts, who  will  cost  $792,000.  The  legisfittive,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial appropriation  act,  which  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives^rovides  for  the  civilian  employees  of  most  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  War  Department.  The  Air  Service,  however,  is  not 
provided  for.  In  view  of  the  present  uncertainty  of  the  future  status 
of  the  Air  Service,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  not  to  attempt  to  obtain 
its  inclusion  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  act,  but  to 
continue  the  payment  of  aU  its  civilian  employees  out  of  its  own  ap- 
propriation for  one  more  year. 

The  next  item  in  the  estimate  amounts  to  $1,000,000  and  is  for 
the  storage  and  disposal  of  the  immense  stocks  of  material  and  par- 
tiaUy  completed  equipment  obtained  from  the  liauidation  of  war  con- 
tracts and  also  for  the  sale  of  material  which  is  aeclared  surplus  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Air  Service.  During  the  present  year  the  over- 
head cost  of  handling  this  property  averaged  5  per  cent.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  record  can  be  bettered  during  the  coming  year  by 
the  more  general  employment  of  auction  sales. 

The  next  item  in  the  estimate  is  for  the  development  of  helium 
and  amounts  to  $765,860.     This  project  is  carried  on  in  connection 
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with  the  Navy  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  amount  estimated 
for  is  the  Army's  share  of  expense  as  apportioned  by  the  hehum 
board. 

The  next  item  in  the  estimate  is  for  the  carrying  on  of  experimental 
and  research  work  and  amounts  to  S8,286,175.  This  includes  the 
research  and  experimental  development  in  both  the  heavier  and 
lighter  than  air  machines  and  in  medicine. 

The  next  item  in  the  estimate  is  for  the  purchase  of  new  au-craft 
and  accessories  and  amounts  to  $24,803,693.  Of  this  amount  the 
largest  subitem  is  for  $23,713,778  for  the  purchase  of  airplanes. 
The  attention  of  Congress  has  been  invited  at  various  times  during 
the  year  to  the  fact  that  the  present  equipment  in  airplanes  will  be 
entirely  exhausted  before  new  equipment  can  be  built.  Hearings 
have  been  held  several  times  on  an  emergency  bill  for  the  purchase 
of  aircraft.  It  can  not  be  too  strongly  stated  that  there  will  be  a 
time  during  the  fiscal  years  1921  and  1922  when  the  Army  wUl  be 
entirely  without  airplanes  if  we  do  not  get  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  produce 
such  highly  organized  machines. 

The  next  item  in  the  estimate  is  for  the  payment  of  such  mileage 
which  is  required  by  the  law  to  be  paid  from  iSAr  Service  appropria- 
tions and  for  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  officers  when 
traveling  by  air  as  authorized  by  law,  and  amounts  to  ?^375,000. 

The  next  item  in  the  estimate  is  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  for  the  station  at  Paranaque,  amounting  to 
$375,000  for  about  57  acres.  This  will  provide  an-  absolutely  neces- 
sary airdrome  at  Manila. 

The  next  item  in  the  estimate  is  for  new  construction,  and  amounts 
to  $1,192,000,  of  which  $667,000  is  for  the  construction  of  the  station 
at  Paranaque,  already  referred  to,  and  provision  for  one  balloon  com- 
pany at  Camp  Stotsenburg.  The  balance  of  the  item  is  for  the  con- 
struction of  technical  buildings,  including  gas  plants  and  hangars, 
and  for  sectional  barracks  along  the  Mexican  border. 

The  last  item  of  the  estimate  is  for  miscellaneous  expenditures, 
including  the  purchase  of  professional  books  and  periodicals,  the 
printing  of  information  circulars,  engineering  manuals  and  specifica- 
tions, the  procurement  of  special  services  in  the  salvaging  of  wrecked 
planes,  and  for  the  payment  of  claims  for  damages  caused  by  the 
operation  of  aircraft,  and  amounts  to  $319,117. 

I  will  insert  the  master  sheet  and  revised  wording  for  the  Air 
Service  part  of  the  bill  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  (Thairmax.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Air  Service  estimate  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  SOy  1921. — Distribution  of  costs  ofitenuc 
under  apportionment  Nos.  701  to  721,  inclusive,  and  additionaliternsj  grouping  to  con- 
form to  wording  of  appropriation  bill.     Prepared  Mar.  S9,  1920. 

Air  Service  personnel,  16,000;  co8t $60, 000, 000 

701.  Maintenance  and  operation  of  a\Tation  schools: 

Mechanics  schools $370, 000 

Primary  training 83, 300 

Depot  training 205, 250 

lighter-than-air 150, 000 

808,550 
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702.  Photocraphic  supplies: 

Pnmary  training $28, 000 

Depot  training 43, 600 

Operations 205, 950 

$277, 550 

704  B  and  C.  Maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment,   mis- 
cellaneous tools,  supplies,  etc. : 

Lighter-than-air 1, 429, 600 

Engineering 800, 000 

Procurement (JO,  500 

Property 4, 972,  723 

7, 262, 823 

721  F.  Miscellaneous  equipment:  Property 137, 350 

721  G.  Miscellaneous  supplies: 

Procurement 7, 000 

Property 293, 531 

300, 531 

Total 8, 786, 804 

704  A.  ^faintenance  and  repair  of  buildings: 

Engineering 183, 825 

Property 3, 067, 220 

3, 251 ,  045 

706.  Utilities  at  stations: 

Engineering 28, 000 

Procurement 5, 500 

Property 910, 979 

944, 479 

707.  Ijeajpe  of  land,  rental  of  buildings:  Property 186, 084 

Total 4 ,  381 ,  608 

708.  Pay  and  expenses  civilian  employee?,  6,889: 

Pay .* 9,464, 093 

Travel  expenses 157, 650 

• 9,621,743 

717.  Services  of  consulting:  engineers: 

Engineering 1 75, 000 

Property 18, 000 

^— 93,000 

Total 9, 714, 743 

Above  does  not  include  pay  and  traveling  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  material  disposal,  which  is  included  under 
•Item  716": 

816  employees $780, 000 

Traveling  expenses 12, 000 

Material  disposal 792, 000 

716.  DisDoeal  of  surplus  material: 

Material  disposal  division 1 ,  000, 000 

Above  includes: 

Salaries  and  wages 780, 000 

Traveling  expenses 12, 000 

792, 000 
705.  Development  of  helium :  Lighter-than-air 765, 860 

709.  Experimental  and  re-^earch: 

Lighter-than-air 330, 000 

Engineering 7, 931 , 1 75 

Medical 25,000 

8, 286, 1 75 
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710.  Production  and  purchase  of  aeroplanes  and  other  spare 

parts:  Training  and  operations $23,  713,  778 

711.  Balloons,  airships  and  ppare  parts:  Lighter-than-air 750, 000 

712.  Engines   and  spare  parts:  Training    and  operations, 

lighter-than-air 117,000 

713.  Aircraft  instrument-*  and  aocessorie?:  Depot  training 50, 000 

715.  Special  aviation  clothing:  Supply 172,  915 

24, 803,  693 
720.  Special  expenses: 

Air  Service  officers  when  traveling  by  air $135, 000 

Mileage  of  Air  Service  officers 240, 000 

375, 000 

Purchase  of  land:  Paranaque 375,  000 

714.  Confitructidn  of  gas  plants,  hangars  and  repair  shops: 

Lighter-than-air '. .  150, 000 

Property 200, 000 

^ 350,000 

703.  Improvements  of  aviation  stations  and  balloon  schools: 

Training 40, 000 

Property 135, 000 

175, 000 

718.  Establishment  of  aviation  stations  in  Philippine  Islands:  Operations  667,000 

Total :.      1,192,000 

721(\  Printing: 

Information 50, 000 

Engineering 50, 000 

Property 2, 017 

102, 017 

721D.  Publications: 

Information 6, 000 

Engineering 5, 000 

11,000 

721E.  Services: 

Procm-ement 2, 600 

Property 53, 500 

56.100 

719.  Claims  for  dalnages: 

Engineering 2, 500 

Property 147, 500 

150,000 

Total 319,117 

Grand  total 60, 000, 000 

REVISIONS  TO  AIR  SERVICE  ARMY  BILL  AS  PUBLISHED  IN   BOOK   OF  ESTIMATES. 

Page  357:  After  "Air  Service,**  on  line  5,  insert  the  following:  '*for  the  payment  of 
actual  and  neces8ar>'  expenses  of  Air  Service  officers  traveling  by  air  as  authorized 
by  laws." 

Substitute  for  $53,831,690  the  sum  of  $58,433,000. 

Insert  after  line  19  the  following:  *'  Provided  further.  That  available  information 
not  of  a  secret  nature,  which  is  of  value  in  encouraging  the  use  of  aircraft  and  in  build- 
ing up  the  aeronautical  industry  be  published,  issued,  and  made  available  for  distri- 
bution by  the  Director  of  Air  Servdce  to  such  individuals  and  firms  as  are  engaged  in, 
or  contemplate  engaging  in,  legitimate  enterprise  of  an  aeronautical  nature."  (Sub- 
mitted.) 

Next  to  last  paragraph  under  the  heading:  "For  the  acquisition  of  land,  etc.," 
wording  should  read  as  follows: 

'*For  the  ac(^uisition  of  land  by  purchase  or  condemnation  at  the  following  places: 
At  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Paranaque,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  an  a\iation  field  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$375,000."    (Submitted.) 
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Last  paragraph,  wording  to  read  as  follows: 

''For  the  establishment,  construction,  enlargement,  and  improvement  of  public 
buildings  and  facilities  at  aviation  stations,  schools,  and  depots,  including:  Ross 
Field,  Arcadia,  Calif.,  $150,000,  including  the  following  structures:  Five  han^^ars, 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  for  each,  $30,000;  for  use  on  Mexican  border,  six  sectionalized 
barracks  and  storehouses,  $200,000;  Camp  Stotsenburg,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  $98,025,  includ- 
ing as  a  part  thereof  one  balloon  hangar,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $21,000,  one  barracks 
for  170  enlisted  men,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $25,000;  Paranaque,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  $568,975, 
including  as  a  part  thereof  four  barracks,  each  for  170  enlisted  men,  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  for  each,  $27,000:  Provided^  That  the  limit  of  costs  of  structures,  iacluding 
officers'  quarters  as  fixed  by  existing  law,  shall  not  be  exceeded  in  the  construction 
herein  authorized  except  as  to  structures  and  quarters  herein  specified,  the  limit  of 
cost  for  which  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  herein  appropriated  for  each,  respectively, 
^1,192,000  (submitted)." 

Page  362: 

Total  number  of  ciWlian  employees 7, 646 

Total  salaries  and  wages,  as  follows: 

Salaries  changed  from  $5,001,167  to $4,  845, 023 

Wages  changed  from  $5,266,138  to 5, 399, 070 

»  10, 244, 093 

Under  the  headin*?  "Other  objects  of  expotiditure, "  /'hanged  to  read  as  follows: 

Traveling  expenses  of  civilian  employees '^  $169, 650 

Ser\iroa  of  consulting  en^neers 93, 000 

Training  and  field  operations  of  Air  Ser\'ire  troops 8, 786, 804 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  physical  plant,  including  aviation  stations, 

repair  and  supply  depots 4, 381, 608 

Salvage  and  dispKo^sil  of  surplus  and  obsolete  materials ^  208, 000 

Helium  exploration,  conservation  and  production 765, 860 

Experimental  research,  engineering  and  development 8, 286, 175 

Production  new  aircraft,  engines,  and  accessories 24,  803,  693 

Expenses  of  officers  traveling  by  air 135, 000 

Mileage  of  officers 240, 000 

Land  for  aerodrome  in  Philippine  Islands . 375, 000 

4  'onstniction  in  United  States  and  in  insular  posst^ssions 1, 192, 000 

Miscellaneous,  including  claims  for  damages .* 319, 117 

Total 60, 000. 000 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  I  remember  correctly,  General,  in  one  part  of 
your  statement  you  said  that  the  total  amount  of  the  various  items 
<*ontained  in  your  estimate  approximates  $62,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  $62,000,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  that  by  the  sale  of  surplus  material  that 
amount  will  be  reduced  to  $60,000,000  and  therefore  you  are  only 
.asking  us  to  appropriate  $60,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Has  it  been  the  practice  of  the  Aircraft  Division 
of  our  Military  Establishment  when  surplus  sales  have  been  made  to 
turn  the  proceeds  of  those  sales  back  into  the  appropriation  for 
aircraft,  or  has  that  money  gone  into  the  Treasury  as  a  part  of 
miscellaneous  receipts  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  goes  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  really  asking  for  an 
appropriation  of  $62,000,000,  are  you  not^ 

1  Includes  t380,000  for  salaries  and  1400,000  for  wages  In  connection  with  the  salvage  and  disposal  of  surplus 
and  obsolete  materials. 

)  Includes  112,000  for  traveling  expenses  of  civilian  employees  in  connection  with  the  salvage  and  disposal 
of  imrphis  and  obsolete  materials. 

*  Solariea,  wages,  and  traveling  expenses  not  included. 
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Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir.  This  estimate  is  only  for  $60,000,000. 
Col.  Fuller  has  made  a  special  study  of  that  item,  and  I  wiD  ask  him 
to  explain  it  to  you. 

Col.  Fuller.  This  confusion  grows  out  of  a  comparison  of  this 
estimate  with  last  year's  appropriation.  That  reduction  of  $2,000,000 
is  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  operating  the  establishment  which  sells 
the  surplus  material  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  proceeds  from 
the  sales.  That  is,  for  the  next  year  we  propose  that  our  expend- 
itures for  operating  the  establishment  for  the  sale  of  surplus  material 
will  amount  to  $2,000,000  less  than  the  expenditures  for  the  same 
purpose  this  year.     The  proceeds  of  sales  revert  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Right  along  that  line,  this  is  a  very  interesting 
subject  before  this  committee  in  connection  with  other  branches  of 
the  service.  We  have  been  wondering  if,  with  all  the  commissioned 
personnel  that  we  wUl  have  in  the  Air  Service,  and  with  your  thousands 
of  enlisted  men,  if  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  dispose  of  some  of 
this  surplus  material  as  satisfactorily  as  it  can  be  done  if  we  hire 
several  hundred  civihans  to  do  it.  What  do  vou  think  about  that? 
Do  you  think  you  can  do  that  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  No,  sir;. for  two  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  that 
the  personnel  is  so  inadequate  and  so  inexperienced  in  that  line  of 
work  that  it  would  not  be  economically  conducted,  and  it  would 
reduce  very  greatly  the  use  of  Air  Service  organizations,  of  which  a 
very  inadequate  number  can  be  provided  out  of  this  number  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  personnel 
on  this  work,  Col.  Gillmore  can  give  you  better  information  than  I 
can  because  he  has  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  is  a  clear-cut  business  proposition  we  are  ui> 
against.  If  you  have  not  the  men  in  your  department  who  can  sell 
surplus  material  when  it  is  declared  surplus  and  you  are  handicapped, 
would  there  be  any  ^objection  to  turning  that  property  over  to  the 
Quartermaster  General's  Department  and  let  the  Quartermaster 
General's  Department  sell  it  ? 

What  we  are  getting  at  is  this:  Is  it  going  to  be  necessary  for  this 
Government,  when  we  have  18,000  commissioned  officers  after  the 
1st  of  July,  with  an  enlisted  personnel  of  high  character,  to  go  out- 
side and  employ  a  whole  lot  of  civilians  to  do  a  little  business  for  the 
Government  on  the  ground  that  the  Army  is  incapable  and  incom- 

Eetent  to  do  that'^  I  do  not  believe  the  Army  is  incompetent.  I 
elieve  we  have  men  in  the  Army  who  can  handle  this  business.  I 
believe  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  cut  off  that  useless  expense,  under 
those  circumstances.  If  I  remember  correctly  you  have  an  item  in 
here  of  something  like  $9,000,000  for  civilian  employees.  We  have 
got  to  draw  the  line  somewhere.     We  can  not  hire  organizations  to 

I)arallel  the  Military  Establishment.  I  believe  we  have  as  much  intel- 
igence  in  the  Army,  in  the  18,000  officers  who  will  make  up  the 
commissioned  personnel,  as  anywhere  else,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
among  those  18,000  men  we  will  find  men  competent  to  do  anything 
that  has  got  to  be  done,  and  I  believe  they  can  do  it  if  you  assign 
them  to  that  duty. 

Gen.  Menoher.  If  you  do  that,  that  would  entirely  destroy  the 
Air  Service  as  an  air  service.  We  have  to  have  our  training;  that 
has  to  go  on.     The  organization  of  the  service  has  got  to  go  on,  and 
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if  we  are  going  to  employ  the  enKsted  men  in  this  kind  of  work  we 
will  have  no  air  force. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  woidd  not  object  to  turning  vour  surplus 
over  to  some  other  department  in  the  Army  for  disposal? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  would  be  tickled  to  death  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what  you  have  done  in 
the  past. 

Gen.  Menoher.  In  a  measure  that  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  make  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  your 
surplus  airplanes;  the  director  of  sales  made  that  contract  with  the 
Curtiss  Co.  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  of  your  force  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  signed  the  contract,  but  it  was  entirely  handled, 
in  every  detail,  and  every  detail  was  approved  by,  the  director  of 
sales,  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  not  think  that  proposition  I  referred  to 
is  feasible  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  do  not  believe  you  would  gain  anything  over  the 
system  we  have  at  present.  When  I  said  I  would  be  tickled  to 
death  to  do  that,  it  would  mean  much  less  work  for  us,  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  Government  itself  would  gain  anything  by  turning  it  over 
to  the  Quartermaster  General^s  Department  with  the  method  in 
vogue  at  present.  As  I  said,  the  cost  of  handling  this  business  last 
year  was  about  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  5  per  cent  might  pay  pretty  good  salaries  for 
a  large  number  of  men  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  does  require  a  large  number  of  men  to  handle 
the  proposition  we  have  to  dispose  of.  We  will  have  $40,000,000  or 
$45,000,000  worth  of  stuff  to  handle  this  year. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  total  sales  of  Air  Service  material  up  to  and  includ- 
ing March  19  amounted  to  $21,668,119.57. 

The  Chairman.  Allowing  5  per  cent  on  that,  it  would  be  about 
«1, 000,000? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  would  you  like  to  have  us  question  you 
now  upon  the  statement  you  made  at  the  beginning  of  your  testimony, 
or  would  you  prefer  at  tnis  time  to  go  on  with  some  other  matter  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  prefer  to  go  on  with  the 
other  matter.  It  will  only  take  a  few  moments  longer.  Before  I 
go  further,  I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
one  matter  in  connection  with  the  question  of  appropriations.  While 
I  do  not  want  and  do  not  care  to  draw  any  comparison  between  the 
amount  allowed  for  the  Army  and  the  amount  allowed  for  the  Navy, 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  year  the  Navy 
received  the  same  appropriation  as  the  Army,  namely,  $25,000,000. 
Wo  have  three  times  the  enlisted  force  allowed  and  three  times  the 
officer  force  allowed  that  the  Navy  has.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
that  it  would  naturally  call  for  a  little  larger  appropriation.  The 
Navy  has  practically  no  physical  plant,  as  compared  with  ours. 
Their  physical  plant  will  be  their  airplane  carriers  in  connection  with 
their  battleships,  whereas  we  have  to  tie  to  the  land.  It  seems  to 
me  our  appropriation  should  be  very  much  larger  than  the  Navy 
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appropriation,  so  that  we  may  carry  on  in  the  same  way  and  be  able- 
to  stand  a  comparison  as  to  what  we  do  with  the  money  allowed  us, 
as  compared  with  what  the  Navy  has  allowed  them. 

In  this  comparison,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
to  a  very  great  extent,  the  peace-time  strength  of  the  Navy,  especially 
that  pertaming  to  the  fleet,  is  practically  the  same  as  its  war  sta'ength, 
i.  e.,  the  fleet  has  in  time  of  peace,  ships,  guns,  ammunition,  crews,  and 
aircraft,  but  that  Air  Service  provided  by  the  House  reorganization 
bill  for  the  Army  will  have  to  be  expanded  1 1  times  in  order  to  provide 
that  Air  Service  which  will  be  required  with  that  strength  oi  Army, 
to  which  the  300,000  men  carried  in  the  House  reorganization  biU 
for  the  Army  can  be  readily  expanded  largely  by  fiUing  up  units.  In 
this  connection,  as  bearing  on  the  strength  of  Air  Service  allowed, 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  expansion  of  the  300,000  men  Army 
to  an  Army  of  1,250,000,  requires  an  expansion  for  the  Army  generally 
of  four  times  its  authorized  peace-time  strength,  whereas  the  pro- 
posed strength  of  Air  Service  will  have  to  be  expanded  11  times  to 
go  with  that  expanded  Army.  In  this  comiection  special  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  well-known  fact  that  Air  Service  units 
can  not  be  produced  for  this  expansion  as  rapidly  as  can  other  units- 
of  the  Army. 

I  have  this  master  sheet  to  submit,  but  if  the  committee  desires  to 
question  me  on  the  general  statement  that  I  have  made  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  questions  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  the  master  sheet  as  you  call 
it,  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  committee  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  notice  that  you  base  your  present 
computations  upon  an  Army  of  300,000,  which  is  the  number  of 
enlisted  men,  practically,  that  we  provided  for  in  the  Army  reorgani- 
zation bill.  Of  course,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  we  will  have 
a  force  as  large  as  that  in  our  Army  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  enlistments  have  been  going  on  so  slowly  as  compared 
to  what  the  military  authorities  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  secure^ 
that  the  indication  seems  to  be  that  we  will  bo  lucky  if  we  can  main- 
tain an  enlisted  force  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  of  175,000  men. 

Predicating,  therefore,  your  estimate  upon  such  an  enlisted  force ;. 
how  much' more  could  this  amount  you  have  asked  for  be  cut? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  have  misunder- 
stood my  statement  in  regard  to  the  force  on  which  this  is  predicated. 
This  estimate  is  predicated  on  the  force  allowed  by  the  bill  which 
recently  passed  the  House,  16,000  enlisted  men  and  1,514  officers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  your  branch  of  the  service? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir.  In  regard  to  the  other  matter,  as  I 
stated  before,  we  have  made  various  studies  of  this  matter  of  an  air 
service  for  our  Army  and  every  study  we  make  brings  us  to  about  the 
same  force  as  being  necessary  to  carry  on  an  adequate  air  service, 
which,  as  Gen., Lord  stated  awhile  ago,  must  be  in  its  very  nature 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  size  of  the  Army.  It  must  be  of  a 
certain  size,  to  stand  alone,  or  be  able  to  exist.  In  the  matter  of 
personnel,  I  believe  the  air  service  can  get  all  the  men  that  we  desire, 
up  to  any  number,  almost.  I  know  last  year  when  we  started  on  a 
recruiting  drive,  we  found  we  could  get  ail  the  men  we.  wanted,  and 
we  could  have  kept  that  up,  I  think,  almost  indefinitely,  because  the 
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service  is  popular.  There  is  a  great  future  for  a  young  man  who 
wants  to  learn  the  mechanics  of  the  construction  of  an  airplane  and 
of  engines,  and  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  any  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  getting  recruits  for  the  Air  Service  itself. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  quite  right  about  that.  But  what 
challenged  my  attention  was  your  statement  that  for  any  Army  of 
509,000  men  you  had  made  an  estimate  for  an  appropriation  of 
8155,000,000. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  when  you  heard  that  the  Army  was  cut 
to  practically  300,000  men  you  reduced  your  estimate  to  $65,000,000. 

Uen.  ifaNOHER.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  reduce  the  estimate.  That 
was  done  for  us.  The  Air  Service  allowed  for  the  Army  of  509,000 
was  inadequate  for  the  Army  of  300,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  was  done  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  War's  reduction  was  predicated 
upon  the  proposition  that  with  such  a  force  as  practically  300,000  men 
$65,000,000  would  be  adequate  for  the  Air  Service.  Suppose  the 
force  we  really  have  under  that  bill  should  be  further  reauced  to 
175,000  men.  By  the  Secretary's  reasoning  I  should  think  that  there 
could  be  a  stUl  further  cut  in  this  appropriation.  But  then  I  under- 
stood Gen.  Lord  to  say  that  later  on  somebody  representing  the  Sec- 
retary's office  might  come  before  this  committee  and  ask  for  a  revision 
of  the  figures  that  are  submitted  here  to-day. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Gen.  Lord  made  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  will  await  the  action  of  the  Secretary's 
office  in  that  regard. 

Now,  you  say  it  is  only  possible  to  expend  $5,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  airplanes  out  of  this  sum  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir.  As  submitted  now  we  contemplate  using 
$24,800,000  for  the  purchase  of  airplanes:  that  is  $23,000,000  for  the 
actual  purchase  of  planes  and  the  remainder  of  that  $24,000,000 
would  De  for  the  purchase  of  accessories. 

I  will  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  list  of  planes,  engines,  and 
spares  and  their  principal  characteristics. 

Air  Serviot^  Armp — Recapitulation. 
Personnel,  16,000 $60, 000, 000 

Item  710.  Production  and  purchase  of  airplanes  and  other  spare  parts: 

Training  and  operation 23, 713, 778 

Item  711.  Balloons,  airships,  and  spare  parts:  Lighter  than  air 750, 000 

Item  712.  Ensrines  and  spare  parts:  Lighter  than  air 117, 000 

Item  713.  Aircraft  instruments  and  accessories:  Depot  training 50, 000 

Item  715.  Special  aviation  clothing:  Supply 172, 915 

Total 24,803,693 
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115  bombers,  short  distaoce;  Glena  L.  Mirtia  type-.  2  Liberty,  12  engines;  1,000 
pounda  bombs;  10,200  pounds,  total  weight. 

400  pumuit  (tangle  aeater);  Ordnance  enj^neeriiu;  model  D:  one  Hispano-Suixa 
engine,  300  horsepower:  two  Brownii^  giins,  syncronized;  30-foot  span;  2.350  poundn, 
total  weight.  Performance:  Speed  at  ground,  147  milea  per  hour;  10,000  feet,  l<i9 
miles  per  hour:  15,000  feet,  ISO  miles  per  hour;  20,000  feet,  121  miles  per  hour;  climb 
to  20,000  feet,  29  minutes;  ceiling,  22.000  feet. 

50  observation  (2  sealer),  USXBIA  (modified  Bristol),  one  300  Hispano  engine: 
one  syncroni7«d  Browning  gun;  two  fleuble  Lewis  ^uds;  total  weight,  2,900  pounda; 
span  39  feet;  speed,  125  milee  per  hour  at  ground:  ceiling,  22,000  feet. 

50  attack  (3  Beater),  McCoolt  field  type  VI,  two  Liberty  motors;  complete  armor 
plate  protection  for  crew,  gasoline,  and  engines;  armament:  one  37  mm.  cannon, 
flexible,  mounted  in  front  of  armored  nacelle;  eight  flexible  I^wis  gnns,  6  shooting 
downward  and  2  upward, 

20  bombers,  long  distance,  (4  or  5  men);  McCook  field  design;  six  Liberty  engines; 
weight,  empty,  20,000  pounds;  Armament  and  crew,  3,100  pounds;  fuel  and  bombs, 
17,000  pounds;  total  weight,  39,100  pounds.  Range  with  no  bombs,  20  hours;  range 
with  5,000  pounds  bombs,  S  hours;  span,  120  foet;  length,  64  feet;  height,  26  feet; 
speed,  100  miles  per  hour  at  10,000  feet. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  planes  do  you  expect  to  purchase  with 
that  amount  of  money  ? 

Gen.  Menoiieb.  I  can  give  you  those  figures.  We  desire  to  pur- 
chase 150  bombers  of  the  Martin  type,  known  as  the  short-distance 
bomber,  that  carries  1,000  pounds  of  bombs.  Then  we  want  to 
purchase  400  pursuit  planes  of  the  single-seater  type,  of  a  strictly 
American  design  known  as  the  Ordnance  Engineering  type,  equipped 
with  the  Hispano-Suiza  motor;  50  observation  planes,  two-seater 
planes.  This  is  a  McCook  Field  design.  It  is  a  modified  Bristol, 
taking  the  Hispano-Suiza  engine.  Then  we  want  to  get  50  attack 
planes,  of  the  McCook  Field  design,  taking  two  Liberty  motors,  with 
complete  armor  for  the  protection  of  the  crew,  the  gasoline  tank, 
and  the  engines.  That  machine  has  37-niilUmeter  guns  mounted  on 
it,  and  8  Lewis  machine  guns.  It  is  a  very  powerful  plane.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  want  to  get  20  long-distance  bombers,  of  a  McCook 
Field  design,  taking  six  Liberty  engines.  This  is  a  modification  of 
the  program  we  submitted  when  we  asked  for  the  815,000,000.  We 
have  had  time  to  carry  the  experimental  design  a  little  further,  and 
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to  give  the  subject  a  little  further  study.     Those  are  the  planes  that 
we  propose  to  purchase  out  of  this  $24,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  each  type  of  plane  you 
have  enumerated  will  cost? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  Martin  bomber  type  will  cost  $30,000  per 
plane. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  including  the  motor,  or  is  it  without  the 
motor  ?  ♦ 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  does  not  include  the  motor,  as  a  rule.  We 
have  Liberty  engines  in  sufficient  quantity  for  these  planes. 

The  Chairman.  They  cost  how  much  each  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  cost  of  those  varied  from  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000,  up  to  something  over  $6,000.  We  can  say  in  round  numbers 
$5,000  is  the  cost  for  each  one  of  these  engines. 

The  400  pursuit  type  planes  cost  $13,000  per  plane.  The  observa- 
tion type  cost  $17,000  per  plane,  the  attack  type  of  planes,  armored, 
cost  $50,000  each,  and  the  long-distance  bombers  about  $150,000 
per  plane. 

Then  in  addition  to  that,  we  are  asking — I  did  not  include  that 
in  the  other  statement — ^we  would  expend  part  of  this  amount  in  the 
purchase  of  engines.  All  except  one  of  the  planes  contemplated  take 
the  Hispano-Suiza  motor.  We  have  only  about  400  of  those  motors 
on  hand,  and  to  build  the  necessary  number  of  engines  for  these 
planes  would  require  about  800  more  en^es  of  the  Hispano-Suiza 
type.     We  figure  on  two  and  one-half  en^nes  per  plane. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  Itispano-Suiza  type  of  engine 
cost  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  $7,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  the  ones  we  have  were  all  manufactured 
here,  by  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  types  of  planes  use  the  Liberty 
engines  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  All  those  I  mentioned  except  the  training  planes. 
We  have  engines  for  our  training  planes. 

The  Chairman.  In  reference  to  the  training  planes;  have  you  a 
considerable  number  of  those  still  on  hand  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  have  a  number  of  the  De  Havilands  still  on 
hand.  They  are  used  for  advanced  training.  We  have  a  good  many 
of  the  Curtiss  planes  still  on  hand.  We  are  developing  a  training 
tvpe  of  plane  at  McCook  field.  So  we  are  not  asking  for  anything  in 
tne  training  line  in  this  estimate.  These  are  planes  we  think  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  any  program  that  we  might  have  forced  upon  us. 
In  other  words,  we  want  to  be  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  contemplate  out  of  this  appropriation 
the  construction  of  any  lighter  than  air  craft,  of  a  large  size  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir;  not  any  construction. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  one  of  those  large  bhmps,  as  I 
believe  they  are  called,  cost? 

Gen.  Menoher.  You  mean  the  rigid  dirigible  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Menoher.  In  figuring  the  cost  of  those,  the  rule  is,  I  think, 
to  figure  about  $1  per  cubic  toot  of  the  gas,  in  round  numbers.  One 
of  2,000,000  feet  of  gas  would  cost  about  $2,000,000. 
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The  Chaibm^n.  I  suppose  you  have  not  heard  of  any  private 
capital  in  this  country  tnat  contemplates  that  kind  of  construction 
for  traveling  between  large  cities,  such  as  the  European  countries 
are  trying  to 'foster? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  We  read  in  the  newspapers  of  various  projects  of 
that  kind,  but  nothing  I  have  seen  has  any  basis  or  foundation,  as 
far  as  I  know.  I  think  that  is  going  a  little  too  deeply  for  any  private 
capital  at  present,  although  tney  are  carrying  that  on  in  Europe. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  mentioned  Col.  Hensley^s  name,  because 
I  would  like  to  have  him  tell  the  committee  what  they  are  doing  on 
the  other  side.  We  have  nothing  in  the  Army  in  the  way  of  lighter- 
than-air  machines.  The  matter  of  the  development  of  lighter-than- 
air  craft — and  by  that  I  mean  the  rigid  airship,  the  Zeppelin — has 
been  turned  over  to  the  Navy,  and  we  are  not  to  make  any  estimate 
for  construction  of  stations  or  for  rigid  ships  until  a  satisfactory  type 
has  been  developed  in  this  country  by  the  Navy. 

The  Chaibmax.  Out  of  the  appropriation  you  received  last  year 
you  built  no  airplanes  at  alll 

Gen.  Menoheb.  No,  sir;  we  carried  on  a  great  deal  of  experimental 
work  in  our  experimental  plant  at  McCook  Pield. 

The  Chaibman.  There  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  Members  seeJned  to  remember  that  promises  were 
made  that'  some  of  that  money  would  be  expended  for  experimenta- 
tion with  hearvier-than-air  machines.  Why  were  you  not  able  to 
procure  any  new  machines  out  of  that  sum  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  I  was  not  present  at  the  hearing  when  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  a  promise  was  given  that  we  would  spend  a 
certain  amount  out  of  that  $25,000,000,  and  I  have  had  the  records 
looked  up,  and  I  can  not  find  anything  in  the  record  of  any  such 
promise  or  statement  having  been  made.  It  is  possible  it  was  made, 
out  I  did  not  make  it.  I  understand  that  we  did  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee a  statement  as  to  the  allocation  of  all  that  money,  and  I 
understand  that  the  report  that  had  been  submitted  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  Col.  Fickel,  our  finance  officer,  is  prepared  to  give  you 
a  complete  statement  of  the  allocation  of  all  that  money. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  I  have  only  a  vague  impression  of  the 
matter  at  this  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  that  was 
allowed  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  was  $15,000,000,  and  the 
higher  amount  was  inserted  by  the  Senate,  so  that  probablv  the 
Senate  committee  had  a  more  definite  statement  as  to  the  larger 
amount  than  the  House  committee. 

Gen.  Menoheb.  The  Senate  committee  allowed  $40,000,000,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  I  remember  it  very  well. 

Gen.  Menoheb.  And  in  conference  the  amount  of  $25,000,000  was 
agreed  upon. 

The  Chaibman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  one  time  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  on  a  840,000,000  program,  but  the  House  itself  failed 
to  agree  to  that  conference  report. 

Gen.  Menoheb.  Our  estimate  was  for  $83,000,000.  The  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  committee  allowed  us  875,000,000,  and  the  full 
Senate  committee  allowed  us  $55,000,000.  The  conferees  at  first 
agreed  upon  $40,000,000,  and  then  the  amount  was  cut  to  $25,000,000. 
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Our  estimate  at  that  time  called  for  $32,000,000  to  cany  on  what  we 
are  now  trying  to  carry  on  this  year  with  $25,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  General,  how  many  aviation  fields  have  you  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  have  practically  all  that  we  had  during  the 
war.  We  are  giving  them  up,  and  I  do  not  recollect  at  the  moment 
what  the  exact  number  is. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  put  in  the  hearing  a  statement  showing 
the  number  of  fields  you  nave,  the  names  of  the  fields,  whether  thev 
are  owned  by  the  Government,  or  whether  the  land  is  leased,  ana, 
if  leased,  how  much  you  are  paying  per  annum  for  the  leased  lands, 
and  finally  a  statement  as  to  how  many  of  these  fields  you  propose 
to  dispose  of  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  have  that  information. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  aviation  schools  have  you? 

Gen.  Menoher.  '^Fwo  primary  schools,  one  at  Carlstrom  Field,  Fla., 
and  one  at  March  Field,  Calif.  Then  there  is  a  mechanics  school  at 
Kelley  Field,  and  we  are  putting  into  effect  a  school  of  application 
at  Langley  Field.  We  have  a  complete  layout  of  schools  which  has 
just  recently  been  approved  by  the  General  Staff,  and  includes 
those  I  have  given  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  teach  at  the  school  of 
application  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  tactics  of  the  air  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  flying  and  such  things  as  pertain  to  that.  We  have  a  lighter 
than  air  school  also,  and  an  observer's  school  at  Ft.  Sill  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  Field  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  jrou  propose  to  expend  $7,262,823  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment,  mis- 
cellaneous tools,  supplies,  an  so  forth.  You  had  a  large  amount 
allowed  in  the  appropriation  bill  last  year  as  it  left  the  House.  Do 
you  require  such  a  large  amount  as  that? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  would  like  to  have  Col.  Gillmore,  who  is  the 
supply  officer  of  the  Air  Service,  and  who  is  familiar  with  that, 
cover  that  item  and  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  May  I  ask  a  question  in  reference  to  the  first 
item?  General,  I  notice  ih  the  item  number  701,  on  what  you  call 
the  master  sheet,  under  the  heading  of  **  Maintenance  and  operation 
of  aviation  schools,"  you  have  an  estimate  of  $370,000  for  mechanics 
schools,  $S3,300  for  primary  training,  $205,250  for  depot  training, 
and  $150,000  for  lighter  than  air,  making  a  total  of  $808,550. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  is  that  mone}"  to  be  expended,  for  what 
purpose  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  T  would  like  to  have  Gen.  Mitchell  cover  that 
item.     He  is  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  allow  Gen.  Mitcheil  to  explain  that  item 
and  then  we  will  ask  Col.  Gillmore  to  explain  the  item  I  referred  to, 
for  maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  $7,262,823  for  the  upkeep  of 
material. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  item  I  was  asking  about  was  the  first  item, 
$808,550.     That  is  the  item  I  was  asking  about. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  At   the   present   time  we   are   maintaining   two 

Erimary  schools  for  the  training  of  pilots,  and  those  primary  schools 
ave  been  organized  on  the  basis  of  giving  the  same  training  that 
the  ground  schools  formerly  did  and  in  addition  the  flying  training. 
When  a  cadet  leaves  those  schools  he  is  capable  of  flying  any  kind  of 
equipment,  and  is  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  the  gun  installation, 
the  wireless  installation,  and  with  the  photographic  installation. 
We  have  cut  down  the  estimate  on  those  primary  schools  as  far  as 
possible.  There  is  an  amount  of  $83,300  asked  for  on  this  basis,  on 
the  number  of  flying  hours  that  will  be  given  at  the  two  schools,  on 
the  basis  of  1 ,300  cadets  provided  for  in  the  act.  That  is  how  that 
amount  is  arrived  at. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  hours  ol  flying  are  those  cadets 
supposed  to  have  in  a  day. 
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Gen.  Mitchell.  About  half  an  hour  or  forty  minutes  a  day. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Perhaps  you  will  understand  my  question  better  if 
I  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  the  trainmg  you 

f;ive  these  young  men.     I  have  no  doubt  but  what  that  is  very  satis- 
actorv,  and  also  verv  essential.     What  I  am  asking  about  is  how  you 
expend  the  $808,000^? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  expended  on  the  upkeep  of  equipment, 
the  maintaining  of  the  airplanes  and  equipment  in  those  schools. 
That  is  S40,000  at  each  school.  That  is  all  carried  in  detail  on  the 
detailed  sheet. 

Mr.  McKj:nzie.  How  much  is  paid  in  salaries  to  civilian  employees  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  that,  to  amount  to 
anything,  is  paid  to  civUian  employees.  The  civilians  are  all  grouped 
together  unaer  another  heading.  None  of  that  is  paid  to  civilian 
employees. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  idea  of  having  so  many  separate  sta~ 
tions?  Is  it  based  upon  tactical  prevision,  that  you  clo  not  want  all 
your  eggs  in  one  basket  in  case  of  attack,  or  on  the  necessities  of 
the  service  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  The  idea  is  that  you  can  only  handle  a  certain 
number  of  airplanes  off  of  a  certain  field.  If  you  exceed  that  number 
the  air  becomes  so  full  of  machines  and  the  ground  facilities  are  so 
limited  that  it  is  impossible  to  operate.  In  the  second  place,  we 
think  we  ought  to  have  one  place  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  one  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  as  a  general  proposition  we  have  located 
those  schools  in  the  South,  where  you  can  get  a  maximum  number 
of  flying  hours  during  the  entire  year.  So  it  is  predicated  primarily 
on  the  proposition  that  you  can  only  operate  a  certain  number  of 
machines  in  the  air  from  a  given  field;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  distribution  in  that  way,  we  believe,  is  the  better. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  that  involves  certain  overheads  and  sepa- 
rate maintenance. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  It  involves  two  overheads.  After  you  get  be- 
yond a  certain  point  on  the  ground  you  get  so  that  you  can  not 
operate  in  the  air.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  this 
country  in  that  connection. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a  man  in  the  air  only  30  to  40  minutes 
a  day,  could  you  not  divide  the  time  so  that  at  one  field  you  could 
take  care  of  all  the  cadets  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  It  depends  on  the  total  number  of 
hours  in  the  air.  If  we  have  a  himdred  machines  in  the  air  at  one 
particular  place,  you  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  one  time  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  run  those  at  maximum  capacity, 
you  will  have  a  couple  of  hundred. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  order  to  expedite  matters,  could  you  not  put 
a  statement  in  the  hearing  showing  how  this  money  is  expended  ? 

Col.  FLT.LER.  I  will  give  you  something  as  to  the  preparation  of 
this  estimate.  It  is  a  veiy  carefully  prepared  estimate  and  is  based 
on  the  accumidation  of  ngures  for  all  air  service  operations  that 
have  been  gotten  together  and  carefully  analyzed. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Air  Service — Maintenance  and  operation  of  aviation  schools — Army. 

mechanics'  school. 

Mechanics'  school,  5,000  graduates  per  year $370. 000 

The  following  provides  for  upkeep  of  a  single  mechanics'  training  school, 
with  a  capacity  of  5,000  graduates  per  year  (2,500  students  at  one  time). 
Average  length  of  course,  six  months;  student  days  per  year,  750,000  da}*8. 

Equipment  for  instruction:  Models,  charts,  drafting  supplies,  at  5  cents  per 
student  day 37, 500 

Subsistence  of  students — none. 

Tools  (upkeep  and  replacement),  at  1  cent  per  student  day. 7, 500 

Materials  and  instruments:  Raw  materials  consumed — ^Wood,  metal,  fabric, 
chemicals,  at  28  cents  per  student  day 210, 000 

Machines  /upkeep  only) :  Machinery  installation  will  be  equivalent  in  value 
to  three  double-unit  fields  3  bv  $40,000= $120,000  upkeep,  at  12.5  per 
cent .' 15,000 

Textbooks  and  books  of  reference,  at  $5  per  graduate 25,  VOO 

Miscellaneous  (contingencies),  at  10  cents  per  student  day 75, 000 

Total 370.000 

Above  estimate  covers  maintenance  and  opci'ation  of  a  single  school  with  courses 
varying  from  3  to  12  months  duration.  Prices  arc  based  on  costs  as  figured  from  data 
from  the  re'^ent  St.  Paul  school.     No  provision  for  installation  or  construction. 

PRIMARY  TRAINING. 

1,200  students;  600  at  each  (chool;  6  months'  course;  300  students  at  each 
school  at  one  time 83. 300 

Carlstrom  Field  and  March  Field : 

Minature  range;  installation  of  interior  equipment,  maintenance  and 

improvement — surveillance  ran^e,  at  $l,oOO  each  field $3, 000 

Models,  Nacelles,  targets  for  machine  gun  range,  at  $7,500  each  field 15, 000 

Puff  target  apparatus:  wire,  insulators,  receptacles,  detonators,  at  $5,000 

each  field 10, 000 

Maps,  charts,  drafting  apparatus,  at  $1,000  each 2. 000 

30.000 

Instruments: 

Artillery  spotters,  6  at  $175  (charges  at  $1,100) 2, 200 

Sextants  and  accompanving  navigation  apparatus,  6  at  $500,  per  field  at 

$3,000 .' 6. 000 

Automatic  signalers.  6  at  $250  (minimum  price  estimated),  per  field  at 

$1,500 3,000 

Drift  indicators,  night  flying  instruments  now  being  perfected,  per 

field,  at  $2, 500 5.000 

Depression  angle  meters  (2)  per  field,  at  400 800 

17.000 

Text  iKwks  and  b<K)kfl of  reference: 

Pilot  schcM)ls;  $2  each  600  students  is  the  basis  of  estimate  for  instruction 
manuals  and  additions  to  a  technical  specialized  reference  library,  at 
$1,200  per  field 2,400 

MiscelIan(«ous: 

Small  expenditures,  local  purchases,  small  school  equipment  per  year, 

at  $5,000  per  field 10, 000 

Intercommunicating  devices  for  helmets,  etc.,  Gosport  paraphemalia. 

etc..  at  $9,700  p<»r  field 19.400 

29.400 
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Landey  Field  (photographic  school): 

For  the  training  of  enlisted  photographic  personnel,  maintenance, 
repair,  and  upkeep  of  apparatus.  It  is  assumed  that  apparatus  pro- 
vided in  previous  years  will  still  be  available;  hence  this  small 
amount |2, 000 

Assuming  that  an  adeouate  supply  of  the  "Manuals  of  Aerial  Photogra- 
phy" prepared  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  will  be  available,  it  will 
require,  for  standard  books  on  photography  only 500 

For  replacement  of  possible  loss  of  highly  perishable  photographic  sup- 
plies: for  purchase  of  newly  developed  photographic  apparatus  and 
supplies 2, 000 

Grand  total 83, 300 

DEPOT  TRAINING   DIVISION. 

Total  required 205, 250 

Explanation. — Fields— Rockwell,  Ellington,  Post: 

The  following  at  each  of  the  above  fields  for  observation,  bombing,  and 
pursuit  training: 

Miniature  range  and  surveillance  range,  installation,  maintenance,  and  im- 
provement of  interior  equipment 17, 500 

Models,  targets,  nacelles,  etc.,  for  machine  gunnery 17, 500 

Puff  target  apparatus 21, 000 

Mj^ps,  charts,  etc 7, 000 

Cm  mera  obscuras,  flash  guns,  etc 7, 000 

70,000 
Rockwell  Field:  Pursuit  training,  models,  targets,  nacelles,  etc.,  for  aerial 

gunnery 2, 000 

Ellington  (bombardment)  (materials  and  instruments)  bombing  sights  (gyro- 
scopic, etc.) * . . .  5, 000 

Rockwell  Field  (pursuit):  Night  flying  apparatus,  drift  indicators,  etc 1, 000 

Fields — Rockwell,  Ellington,  Post — Following  at  each  of  the  above  three 
C3)  fields: 

Sextants  and  other  navigation  instruments 7, 000 

Artillery  spotters. 7, 700 

Automatic  signalers 10, 500 

Depression  an^le  meters 2, 800 

Miscellaneous  mstnmients 7, 000 

35,000 
Textbooks  and  books  of  reference.— Both  observers  and  pilots  will  be 
trained,  and  coast-defense  observers  and  pilots  will  require  new  manuals 
which  will  not  become  available  until  the  year  1920-21: 

Pursuit  school 1 ,  750 

Observation  school  (pilots  and  observers) 3, 500 

Coast-defense  observation  school  (pilots  and  observers) 3, 500 

Bombardment  school  (pilots  and  bombers) 3, 500 

Miscellaneous. — ^The  chief  items  under  this  head  will  be  for  the  conduct  of 
service  problems  to  train  advanced  observers  and  pilot  personnel  in  field 
conditions,  involving  maneuvers,  establishment  of  simulated  ground  troops, 
their  positions,  objectives,  headquarters,  etc.;  involving  the  establish- 
ment 'service"  fields  with  portable  hangars,  temporary  operation  offices, 
<?tc.  The  figures  vary  for  different  fields  on  account  of  local  conditions: 
Small  expenditures,  local  purchases,  etc.,  and  miscellaneous  items  and 

for  the  purposes  outlined  in  the  preceding  subparagraph ' 

Ellington  Field 30, 000 

Rockwell  and  Post  Fields,  $25,000  each 50,000 

Total 205, 250 

BALLOON  (LIGHTBB  THAN  AIR). 

Equipment  for  instruction:  Maps,  blackboards,  drawing  and  optical  instru- 
ments, stereoptican  projectors;  five  schools  estimated  at  $6,000  per  school . .      30, 000 
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Material  and  instruments:  Smoke  bombs,  Pierce  guns,  chemicals  and  equip- 
ment for  hydrogen  testing,  fabric  testing,  and  strength  testing,  purchajse 
of  new  types  of  balloon  instruments,  replacement  of  balloon  instruments 
used  by  commissioned  and  enlisted  students;  five  schools  estimated  at 
$6,000  per  school $30, 000 

Machines:  Machine  tools  for  en^ne  and  airship  repairs  at  Langley  and 
Brooks  Fields  airship  stations  in  United  States,  including  macnines  for 
sewine  balloon  fabrics;  two  stations,  at  $15,000  per  station 30, 000 

Textbooks  and  books  of  reference:  Purchase  of  textbooks  for  commissioned 
and  enlisted  personnel,  reference  books  for  school  libraries,  subscriptions 
to  technical  magazines:  five  schools  estimated  at  $2,000  per  school 10, 000 

Miscellaneous:  Repairs  and  replacements  to  water,  gas,  electrolytic  and 
silicol  hvdrogen  generating  apparatus  at  balloon  schools:  five  schools, 
at  $10,000  per  school 50, 000 

Total 150,000 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  hear  now  about  the  item  of 
$7,262,823  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment,  miscellaneous 
tools,  supplies,  etc.,  which  I  imderstand  Col.  Gillmore  can  explain. 

Col.  Gillmore.  The  first  item  under  that  is  $1,429,600  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment  of  lighter  than  air;  purchase 
and  manufacture  of  hydrogen  gas  for  nonrigid  and  semirigid  types, 
which  amounts  to  $408,600. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  of  the  semirigid  types  ? 

Col.  Gillmore.  We  have  at  Langley  Field  three  ships  now.  We 
contemplate  before  the  end  of  this  year  naving  six  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  them  ? 

Col.  Gillmore.  We  will  take  them  over  from  the  Navy.  They  are 
not  the  large  rigid  type. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  buy  them  from  the  Navy  ? 

Col.  Gillmore.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  purchased  through  the  Navy 
out  of  this  current  year's  appropriation. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  use  this  for  training  purposes  ? 

Col.  Gillmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  the  so-called  blimp  in  any  sense  the  machine  you 
are  describing  ? 

Col.  Gillmore.  That  is  a  smaller  ship ;  it  is  not  a  rigid  dirigible. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  a  balloon  type? 

Col.  Gillmore.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  it  has  no  framework. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  blimp  is  the  smaller  nonrigid  airship.  There 
is  the  rigid  type,  which  is  entirely;  of  rigid  construction  such  as  the 
Zeppelein;  then  we  have  a  semirigid  type,  which  has  a  frame  under- 
neath. Then  there  is  the  nonrigid  type  in  which  there  is  no  frame 
whatever,  and  the  shape  is  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  envelope 
and  the  inflation  that  is  given  to  it.  That  is  the  nonrigid  type,  which 
is  termed  the  * 'blimp." 

Col.  Fuller.  You  §:et  a  good  comparison  from  the  cost.  The 
small  blimp,*  the  nonrigid  type,  costs  $75,000,  and  the  rigid  type  costs 
$2,000,000. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  lighter  than  air  includes  all  balloons  for  use 
with  the  Coast  Artillerv. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  for  observation  balloons  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  what  I  mean;  it  includes  observation 
balloons. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  popular  conception  of  the  balloon  is  as  a  sphere. 
Is  that  passing  out  ofpractical  application  for  military  purposes  ? 
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Gen.  Menoher.  The  spherical  balloon? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  are  all  of  the  sausage  type  now. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  su*.  That  is  controlled,  and  the  other  is  not. 
It  holds  its  position  in  the  wind.  It  has  fins  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose— to  hold  it  steadily  in  the  air. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  proceed,  Col.  Gillmore. 

Col.  Gillmore.  We  expect  to  operate  13  of  this  nonrigid  and 
semirigid  type  at  Langley  Field,  at  Brooks  Field,  and  the  Mexican 
border,  where  our  balloon  activities  are  assembled.  For  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  those  ships  the  estimate  is  $875,000. 

Then  we  have  an  item  for  the  purchase  of  a  special  fire  engine  for 
the  protection  of  the  balloon  school  fields,  amounting  to  $10,000  each, 
or  $50,000  in  all;  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  balloon  equip- 
ment, including  the  smaller  balloon  tenders,  parachutes,  and  so  forth, 
amounthig  to  $96,000.  There  are  32  balloon  companies  in  the  Air 
Service  organization.     That  makes  a  total  of  $1,429,600. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  reason  for  separate  balloon  stations? 

Col.  Gillmore.  Separate  from  the  air  stations? 

Mr.  Greene.  Along  the  line  of  the  auestion  asked  you  before,  are 
you  getting  the  air  so  full  of  balloons  tnat  you  can  not  operate  them 
all  at  one  neld  ? 

Col.  Ftn.LER.  May  I  explain  that?  There  have  been  quite  a  num- 
ber of  accidents  caused  at  places  where  it  became  necessary  during 
the  war  to  operate  balloons  with  airplanes  working  with  the  artillery, 
by  airplanes  running  into  the  balloon  cable;  and  one  of  the  approved 
methods  of  preventing  an  attack  on  a  place  by  airplanes  is  to  put  up' 
a  line  of  balloons  carrying  up  cables,  so  that  the  planes  will  run  into 
them.     That  was  done  in  London  and  Paris. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  was  not  referring  to  the  use  of  airplanes.  I  can 
appreciate  the  greater  mobility  of  the  airplanes,  and  the  necessity 
for  keeping  them  in  motion.  I  was  thinking  of  the  anchored  balloons, 
whether  vou  would  have  a  sufficient  number  of  them  up  at  one 
training  field  to  make  it  necessaiy  to  have  separate  balloon  training 
fields. 

The  Chairman.  Along  that  line,  Gen.  Mitchell  testified  that  you 
had  training  fields  for  the  heavier  than  air  machines.  Col.  Gilmore 
says  37)u  have  four  fields  for  the  lighter  than  air  machines. 

(len.  Menoher.  Col.  Chandler  can  answer  that. 

Col.  Chandler.  One  reason  we  have  these  stations  separate  is  for 
tactical  purposes.  These  companies  are  employed  with  coast  defense 
TUiits  or  witn  oi-gnnized  divisions.  vSo  we  wish  to  distribute  stations 
in  the  difl'erent  parts  of  the  country.  If  we  have  only  one  balloon 
station  and  that  in  CaUfomia,  it  would  then  be  necessars'  to  send 
companies  across  the  continent  for  service  on  the  Atlantic  coast; 
the  same  objection  would  apply  to  the  mileage  of  the  oflTicei^. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  saving  in  transportation  be  offset  by 
the  ci)st  of  the  overhead  ^ 

Col.  Chandler.  That  same  (juesticui  would  apply  to  aU  of  the 
Army.  If  you  go  on  that  ba,sis  we  might  put  the  entire  army  at 
one  station. 

The  Chairman.  We  pi'obably  would  not  have  room  enough  to 
keep  the  whole  army  in  one  stretch  of  territoiy. 
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Gen.  Mitchell.  I  would  like  to  interpose  a  word  there.  Every 
tactical  division  has  a  balloon  as  a  part  of  it,  and  every  coast  defense 
area  has  a  base  line  over  which  or  along  which  we  sen^  balloons.  Of 
the  stations  that  have'  been  mentioned  here,  the  one  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  Ross  Field,  has  the  balloons  that  are  to  be  used  on  the  Pacific- 
coast  for  the  tactical  divisions  and  coast  defense.  I  think  eventually 
when  the  balloons  are  assis;ned  to  the  division  organizations  wc  can 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  balloon  stations.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  the  balloon  stations  on  the  York  Peninsula,  Lee  Hall.  The 
station  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  as  used  as  a  balloon  experiment  station. 
The  balloon  company  officer  has  to  learn  to  nin  a  winch  and  tilings 
of  that  sort,  and  the  training  of  the  balloon  company  officer  is  special- 
ized. The  balloon  station  on  the  Mexican  border  at  Brooks  Field 
is  to  keep  the  balloons  assigned  for  patrol  work,  and  I  think  even- 
tually when  we  assign  the  balloons  permanently  to  the  proper  divis- 
ions and  you  provide  that  appropriation  which  Gen.  Menoher  has 
asked  from  the  subcommittee  on  fortifications,  we  may  be  able  to 
cut  these  things  down. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  by,  how  much  is  Gen.  Menoher  asking  for 
balloons  with  the  Coast  Artillery'  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  He  is  not  asking  any  for  balloons  themselves.  Ho 
is  asking  for  the  location  for  them,  and  the  instruction  necessary  U> 
go  with  them. 

Gen.  Mexoher.  We  asked,  for  money  for  the  purchase  of  two  small 
plots  of  land  at  Narragansett  Bay.  ^Vll  the  other  balloons  %vill  b<* 
stationed  on  land  owned  by  the  Government. 

Col.  Fuller.  None  of  that  is  in  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  have  touched  on  the  very  thing  I  was  going  io 
get  to.  The  questions  we  ask  may  seem  to  be  rather  crude  because 
we  are  laymen.     I  can  see  the  distinction  between  the  amount  of 

■ 

time  necessary  for  training  and  the  various  appliances  necessary  for 
training  in  the  heavier-than-air  machine,  and  yet  a  layman  would  be 
rather  put  to  it  to  understand  why  you  want  an  extensive  plant  for 
training  for  the  balloon  service.  We  would  associate  the  planes 
with  observation  and  other  tactical  purposes  with  the  various  units, 
and  would  suppose  they  would  get  tneir  training  with  them. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Greene.  Therefore  if  we  have  the  contemplated  division  of  our 
continental  forces  into  these  divisions,  with  regional  training  of  all 
the  elements  of  a  division  together,  why  is  it  necessary  to  go  very 
extensively  into  such  permanent  foundations  for  balloon  schools, 
when  the  better  purpose  of  the  balloon  men  themselves  will  be  served 
by  being  trained  witn  the  men  and  the  units  they  are  going  to  operate 
with? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  You  are  right  about  that.  The  Government  has 
these  places  which  are  used  as  training  points  for  observers.  There 
are  two  things  in  the  training  of  a  balloon  company.  One  is  the 
training  of  the  company  officers,  and  the  other  is  the  training  of 
observers  so  that  the  balloon  company  can  be  used  both  as  a  tactical 
unit  and  as  a  school,  and  in  that  way  it  is  different  from  the  heavier- 
than-air  units.  We  continued  the  training  of  the  balloon  companies 
right  up  on  the  front.  You  might  regard  these  various  locations 
throughout  the  country  as  places  for  training  the  nuclei  required  for 
the  infantry  divisions  when  they  become  active. 
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The  divisions  are  divisions  only  in  name  now.  They  have  no  men 
and  no  means  of  operating.  The  only  troops  we  are  really  operating 
with  now  are  the  Coast  Artillery  troops  and  the  troops  on  the  Mexican 
border,  and  they  are  actually  operating  with  those  troops.  Then  it 
may  be  more  convenient  to  station  the  balloon  compames  in  central 
points  when  the  future  divisions  are  organized,  because  there  they 
would  be  so  split  up  that  they  would  not  be  brought  together  except 
at  certain  times  during  the  year  for  training,  and  it  may  be  better  to 
assign  the  balloon  companies  to  the  divisions  for  training. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  in  a  balloon  company  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  About  180.  It  takes  about  200  men  to  keep  up 
a  balloon  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  these  appropriations  contemplate  anything  like 
laying  down  a  permanent  structure  for  these  balloon  stations  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Nothing  of  that  kind.  These  estimates  have  been 
cut  down  to  rock  bottom. 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  applies  to  our  heavier- than-air  schools.  We 
have  those  plants,  and  we  selected  those  fields  for  that  purpose  and 
are  maintaining  them.     We  are  ready  to  go  on  with  them  now. 

Col.  Fuller.  There  are  only  two  observation  balloon  schools;  the 
others  are  airship  schools  and  an  experimental  station  at  Fort  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  know  about 
what  has  been  done  last  year  from  almost  nothing.  A  great  deal  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  Air  Service.  We  would  Uke  to  have  you 
know  what  has  been  accompUshed  and  what  will  be  done  in  the  future. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  would  hke  to  have  Gen.  Mitchell  tell  the  com- 
mittee what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Air  Service  during  the  past 
year.  I  think  it  would  be  verv  interesting  to  the  committee  to  know 
what  we  have  been  doing.     We  have  done  a  good  deal  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  thimc  that  will  be  a  very  good  idea,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  let  Col.  GiUmore  finish  his  explanation  of  this  item. 

Col.  Gillmore.  The  next  item  is  for  repairs  to  our  engine  plant  at 
Long  Island  City  and  the  upkeep  of  it.  This  is  a  plant  in  which  there 
is  an  investment  of  about  $3,000,000,  and  we  estimate  for  the  entire 
upkeep  and  repair  work  of  that  plant,  $60,500. 

The  next  item  is  the  big  item,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  for  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  equipment,  miscellaneous  tools,  supplies,  and 
airplane  parts  for  repairs,  and  our  estimate  for  that  item  is  $936,000. 
We  estimate  for  utility  parts  $180,000;  for  metal  supplies,  $93,000; 
for  miscellaneous  items,  $14,000;  for  paint,  dope,  and  varnish,  $62,000; 
for  engine  repairs  and  replacement  and  new  parts,  which  is  the  major 
item  in  maintaining  the  Air  Service  or  the  equipment,  and  the  amount 
for  that  item  is  $3,435,000.  For  magneto  repairs  we  estimate 
$85,000,  and  for  miscellaneous  items,  oils,  etc.,  $164,000,  making  a 
total  of  $1,972,723. 

During  the  past  year  that  item  of  maintenance  has  been  lowered 
because  we  have  a  great  supply  of  spares  on  hand  that  were  left 
over  on  some  of  those  engines.  For  this  next  year  we  find  that 
we  have  to  purchase  a  great  many  more  articles  than  we  had  to 
purchase  during  the  past  year  for  the  upkeep  of  our  flying 
equipment. 

The  next  large  item  is  the  amount  for  airplane  parts — that  is,  not 
motor  parts — and  the  amount  for  that  item  is  $936,300.     If  you  want 
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me  to  g^o  into  more  detail  as  to  what  the  parts  are  that  we  estimate 
we  will  have  to  pm-chase,  based  on  om-  knowledge  of  maintenance 
for  the  past  year,  I  can  give  you  those  details. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  House,  as  well  as  this  committee, 
would  like  to  know  as  much  as  you  can  give  us  in  the  matter  of  detail 
in  regard  to  these  appropriations.  This  is  a  very  considerable  sum 
and  1  think  we  ought  to  have  all  the  information  you  can  give  us  as 
to  how  the  amounts  are  to  \>q  expended. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Our  maintenance  is  predicated  on  a  program  of 
300,000  flying  hours  for  the  next  year  in  our  training  and  operations 
work.  We  have  kept  a  very  careful  set  of  records  on  what  it  costs 
to  maintain  and  operate  airships  and  what  it  costs  for  spare  parts, 
and  on  that  knowledge  we  are  able  to  break  down  a  large  amount 
and  divide  it  on  the  basis  of  300,000  flying  hours,  and  are  able  to  tell 
exactly  about  what  repairs  we  have  got  to  make. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  know  the  mathematical  reason  for 
taking  flying  hours  as  the  basis  for  reckoning  for  any  other  expense, 
whether  flying  or  not. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  In  operating  the  planes,  Mr.  Greene,  about  the  best 
basis  we  can  take  is  the  flying  hours,  in  order  to  get  an  estimate  as 
to  what  it  is  going  to  cost  us  to  keep  these  ships  m  the  air  for  that 
number  of  hours,  taking  our  records,  and  all  our  records  are  based 
on  the  number  of  hours  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know  you  call  it  that,  but  I  do  not  know  how  you 
arrive  at  it.  It  seems  to  me  in  the  life  of  a  machine  and  of  the  acces- 
sories the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  perhaps  spent  on  the  ground. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.   I  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  At  the  most,  they  are  suceptible  to  deterioration  and 
the  ravages  of  the  elements  and  the  accidents  of  man's  mishandling- 
and  various  other  sorts  of  things  which  lead  to  their  gradual  useless- 
ness.  The  machine  must  pass  out  from  its  availability  as  a  superior 
type  gradually  to  the  junk  pile.  How  can  those  elements  of  decay 
and  replacements  be  computed  on  a  flving-hour  basis  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  figure  that  we  nave  to  use  practically  the  same 
equipment  for  the  next  year  that  we  have  used  for  the  past  year — 
that  is,  the  De  Haviland  4's  for  the  service  planes,  and  a  few  SEi-S's 
and  Spads  for  service  work,  and  the  training  work  will  be  carried  on 
with  tne  H's  or  the  D's,  that  is  the  JN  4H's  or  the  JN  4D's.  Knowing 
what  the  usual  run  of  machines  will  do  on  a  certain  number  of  hours' 
work,  you  can  figure  that  a  machine  will  run  a  certain  number  of 
hours  without  your  having  to  make  a  complete  overhaul,  and  in  that 
particular  overhaul  you  have  to  replace  a  certain  number  of  parts. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  gasoline  and  oil  will  have  to  be  computed 
on  the  number  of  hours  in  the  air? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  The  consumption  of  gasoline  and  oil  will  be  com- 
puted on  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  air  on  a  certain  type  of 
machine,  and  the  repairs  come  down  to  that.  When  a  plane  is  in 
the  ha^ar  and  is  not  being  used,  there  is  not  much  cost. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  passing  out  of  availability  right  alon^.  It  is 
shrinking  in  its  value  as  a  once  superior  type."  It  is  detenorating. 
How  does  that  element  of  cost  come  into  tnat  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  When  we  get  a  certain  number  of  airplanes  they 
are  all  paid  for  when  you  get  them,  and  you  have  got  to  keep  those 
operating.  You  can  charge  the  whole  amount  you  paid  for  them  oflf 
oi  your  books.     That  amount  has  been  expended,  and  you  have  the 
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airplanes  in  its  place.  We  figure,  that  they  are  goinp  to  last  a  certain 
time.  This  cost  that  CoL  Gulmore  asked  for  is  to  Keep  those  planes 
operating  and  flying  in  the  air,  and  if  we  fly  those  planes  a  certain 
number  of  hours  we  can  tell  about  what  the  upkeep  of  those  planes 
will  be  in  the  matter  of  gasoline  and  supplies  of  that  kind,  and  we 
have  figured  out  an  average  number  of  crashes  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours,  and  we  figure  that  as  loss.  This  is  only  for  the  upkeep  and 
operation  of  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  does  not  matter  so  much,  except  that  I  have  been 
hearing  a  good  many  times  of  all  sorts  of  ratios  that  tend  to  bear  out 
the  impression  that  they  are  a  false  basis  of  estimate,  and  I  think 
that  sometimes  they  even  mislead  the  people  who  propose  them  and 
the  people  who  want  to  support  the  estimate  for  the  appropriations. 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  That  is  the  basis  of  his  figures  and  not  the  minute 
detail  he  is  thinking  of.  It  is  based  actually  on  the  number  of  oper* 
atii^  hours  those  machines  do  fly  in  the  air. 

l/b.  Greene.  I  am  not  endeavoring  to  dispute  it,  I  am  simply 
trying  to  ^et  some  information  about  it.  I  do  not  see  how  the  otner 
elements  tnat  prevent  them  from  putting  the  machines  in  the  air,  or 
delay  them  in  putting  them  in  the  air,  making  necessary  certain  other 
expenditures  because  they  are  not  ready  to  go  into  the  air,  can  be 
computed  on  a  flying  hour  basis. 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  It  would  not,  hkelJ^ 

Mr.  Greene.  No  crash  is  involved  m  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  situation  which  Mr.  Greene  refers 
to  be  hke  that  which  pertains  to  a  ship.  The  moment  a  ship  is  turned 
over  to  the  owner  it  is  paid  for,  it  is  his  property,  and  it  begins  to 
deteriorate?  Every  year  the  owner  writes  off  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  cost  as  loss,  whether  the  ship  goes  on  a  voyage  or  whether  it 
lays  at  anchor  at  a  given  place. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  you  are  now  dealing  with  a  phase  of  bookkeep- 
ing which  involves  orimnal  stock  and  the  returns  upon  the  original 
investment  and  the  plant  investment.  He  is  not  proposing  that. 
He  is  talking  about  operation,  which  is  another  thing  altogether,  and 
there  are  no  costs  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  operation  which  are 
involved  in  the  mobiUty  of  the  operation  itself. 

Col.  Gii^ore.  When  we  speak  of  this  equipment,  we  have  300,000 
hours,  and  we  can  say  that,  oased  on  our  past  experience,  it  is  going 
to  cost  this  much  money  to  operate  with  that  for  300,000  hours.  We 
have  \nped  out  the  original  cost  of  the  equipment. 

Mr.  GrREENE.  I  am  not  talking  about  tne  profit  and  loss  side  of  it 
at  aU. 

Col.  GiLLBiORE.  It  is  like  the  ship  which  the  chairman  spoke  of. 
The  owner  can  estimate  what  it  is  going  to  cost  him  to  operate  that 
ship  if  he  has  it  make  so  many  voyages.  If  it  is  in  the  harbor^  it 
will  not  cost  him  that  much. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  this  is  what  Mr.  Eahn  suggested,  that  the 
owner  having  made  a  certain  investment  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  profit  on  it  now  takes  into  his  plant  accoimting  the  ori^al  expendi- 
ture for  the  ship  and  beeins  to  charge  off  so  much,  estimating  what 
the  probable  life  and  usefulness  of  the  ship  wiU  be  before  he  no  longer 
makes  a  profit  on  it  and  when  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  repair  it. 

You  are  trying  to  get  money  from  us  to  keep  alive  machines  in  the 
air,  but  they  are  not  in  the  air  all  the  time.     Yet  you  figure  the 
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basis  of  cost  upon  the  time  when  the^  are  in  the  air,  whereas  it  seems 
to  me  they  are  susceptible  to  certain  losses  when  they  are  on  the 
ground,  and  they  are  on  the  ground  most  of  the  time. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  This  is  only  based  on  the  ships  with  actual  oper- 
ating units  that  are  flying  in  the  air,  or  ships  assigned  to  units  flying 
in  the  air. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  I  think  so  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned, 
from  a  practical  standpoint  we  should  take  your  estimate  of  300,000 
flying  hours  as  your  oasis.  If  we  want  to  make  a  ^ess  and  say 
that  you  only  fly  150,000  hours,  we  can  just  cut  that  m  two. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  You  just  cut  that  in  two-  yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  want  to  appear  aosurd  in  the  record  on 
this  proposition.  I  do  not  question  your  estimate.  I  am  only 
curious  to  know  why  you  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  certam  amount  of  wastage  to  be  charged  o£P  against 
maintenance  as  well  as  against  replacement  of  plant. 

Mr.  Fields.  You  had  to  employ  some  method  of  arriving  at  a 
ratio  of  depreciation  to  operating  expense,  and  I  suppose  the  method 
you  employed  is  the  one  you  consider  the  most  feasible. 

Col.  (jiLLMORE.  When  it  is  junked  it  is  no  longer  worth  repairing. 

Gen.  Mekoher.  You  should  remember  that  this  is  based  on  the 
experience  of  last  year,  on  the  number  of  flying  hours.  There  are 
other  items  that  enter  into  the  calculation,  but  if  it  is  determined 
by  past  experience  on  the  number  of  flying  hours  it  does  form  a 
correct  basis. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  a  livery  stable  keeper  estimate  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  live  stock  by  the  number  of  hours  they  are  on  the  road  earning 
money  for  him  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Not  entirely;  he  can  not  do  that.  That  is  what  I 
was  trying  to  say.  But  that  would  be  based  on  his  past  experience^ 
and  that  would  be  a  pretty  fair  basis  on  which  to  make  his  calculation. 

Mr.  Fields.  It  would  be  on  his  equipment,  largely. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  foreign  nations  do  that  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  understand  they  do  it  in  the  same  way  we  are 
doing  it.  Take  it  as  an  abstract  proposition;  you  can  see  how  this  is 
not  complete.  But  as  it  is  based  on  past  experience  in  flying  hours, 
you  can  see  how  it  forms  a  direct  basis  for  the  calculation. 

The  Chairman.  Will  Col.  Gillmore  kindly  finish  his  r6sum£  of  the 
figures  he  was  explaining? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  this  includes  the  spare  parts  to  take  care 
of  machines.  What  has  been  your  experience — take  a  machine  that 
would  cost,  say,  $15,000  when  you  buy  it  new.  If  you  undertake  to 
replace  it  from  time  to  time  witn  spare  parts  until  you  get  a  complete 
machine  replaced  with  spare  parts,  will  it  cost  $75,0001 

Col.  Gillmore.  Say  we  rebuilt  it  entirely  with  spare  parts  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Col.  Gillmore.  It  would  not  cost  that  much  with  the  labor  you 
get  in  the  shops  in  production,  but  it  would  cost  you  over  $15,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  spare  parts  is  way  out 
of  proportion  to  the  original  cost. 

Ool.  Gillmore.  To  me  cost  of  the  original  article  that  comes 
through  on  production  orders. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  manufacture  of  spare  parts  and  the  manu* 
facturer  of  airplanes  figures,  of  course,  that  the  larger  profits  will  come 
from  the  sale  of  the  spare  parts,  is  that  not  true  ? 
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Col.  GiLLMORB.  I  think  that  would  be  true  if  they  were  in  that 
portion.  But  right  now  there  are  no  manufacturers  of  airplanes  who 
make  spare  parts. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  originally  began  to  put  out  bids  for  the 
purchase  of  airplanes  during  the  war  you  not  alone  provided  that  he 
should  furnish  the  plane  but  also  the  spare  parts  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  what  we  called  lists  which 
included  certain  things  that  we  knew  would  wear  out. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  these  planes  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking  and  the  ones  of  which  Gen.  Menoher  has  been  speaking,  some 
of  them  costing  $30,000,  and  some  of  them  as  much  as  $150,000, 
would  that  figure  include  the  spare  parts  as  well  as  the  plane  itself  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  No,  sir.  There  is  an  item  in  there  for  spare  parts 
for  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  item  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  That  is  $30,000  on  the  big  plane. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  the  figiu*e  for  those  different  machines 
in  the  heariii^  alone  with  the  other  fibres. 

Gen.  Mitchell,  i  ou  can  use  an  ordmary  rule  of  thumb  on  all  these 
airplanes.  When  an  airplane  is  issued  to  an  oi^anization  the  spare 
parts  accompany  it.  They  are  usually  about  half  the  cost  of  the 
plane.  So  it  the  plane  cost  $15,000  the  spare  parts  will  cost  about 
$7,500.  At  the  same  time  you  figm'e  on  two  and  one-half  motors  for 
each  plane,  and  so  you  can  fieure  ordinarily  that  you  pay  for  your 
ship  about  naif  the  cost  of  the  ship  for  the  spare  parts,,  and  you  supply 
two  and.  one-half  motors  for  each  ship.    That  is  the  ordinary  rule. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  supposing  there  is  a  machine  which  is  no  longer 
susceptible  to  repair  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Everything  you  can  get  out  of  that  is  salvaged. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  becomes  of  the  accompanying  spares  for  that 
ship? 

(jen.  Mitchell.  They  are  turned  over  to  the  others. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  long  before  you  get  more  or  less  of  an  accumu- 
lation beyond  the  number  of  ships  you  have? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  It  is  fig^ired  pretty  closely  on  the  total  number  of 
crashes.  We  figure  on  interchanging  those  things  all  the  way 
through,  and  usually  there  is  a  little  left  over  on  the  end. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  possibility  of  crashes  be  figured  in  the 
two  and  a  half  spare  motors  you  speak  of? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  exclusive. 

The  Chairman.  Then  Mr.  Greene's  assumption  is  correct. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  must  be  an  accumulation  of  spares  if  the  ma- 
chine goes  down  before  it  becomes  useless? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  many  which 
axtend  beyond  that,  and  this  is  averaged  up  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  want  my  questions  to  be  misunderstood. 
I  am  simply  trying  to  find  out  something  about  it. 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  We  averaged  these  things  on  the  basis  of  a  group 
of  100  planes.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  thing.  One  plane  probably 
will  not  carry  that  out,  but  it  will  average  up  on  a  great  number  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  continue  your  explana- 
tion. Col.  GiUmore. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Taking  the  airplane  parts  for  a  thousand  airplane 
hours,  and  the  imit  cost  of  the  items  tnat  go  to  make  up  that  item 
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of  $936,000)  Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  he  two  sets  of  upper-wing 
panels,  the  left  and  the  right  complete,  one  each  of  the  engine  section 
panels  complete,  three  sets  of  the  lower-wing  panels  complete,  two  sets 
of  struts  complete,  two  sets  of  landing  sears  complete,  radiators,  tail 
skids,  fuel  tanks,  gasoline  tanks,  wing  skids,  etc.,  for  a  total  number 
of  a  thousand  airplane  hours,  that  would  make  $4,121,  and  taking 
300,000  flying  hours  at  $4,121,  that  would  make  $1,236,300.  We 
estimate  that  we  have  in  our  possession  now  of  those  articles  that  we 
have  not  used  up  about  $300,000  worth.  That  brings  it  down  to 
$936,300.  All  these  items  are  made  up  in  the  same  manner.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  want  me  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee  to 
read  each  one  of  those  things  or  not.  I  can  put  that  in  the  record, 
where  you  can  look  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  On  this  sheet  we  have  you  have  it  summarized? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
record  for  the  individual  items. 

Oen.  Menoher.  We  have  aU  of  these  prepared  in  the  same  detail 
as  shown  by  Col.  Gillmore. 

Air  Service — Maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment,  miBedlaneoui  tools,  fupp2tet,  tt* 

BALLOON  Slighter  than  air). 
Explanation: 

For  the  purchase  and  manufacture  of  hydrogen  ^,  for  all  observation 
and  balloon  companies,  nonrigid  and  semirigid,  total  of  45,400 
cubic  feet  at»$9  per  1,000 $408, 6IK> 

For  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  13  airships,  being  35  per  cent  of 
cost  price.  This  percentage  is  taken  from  the  experience  of  the 
Roval  Air  Force  with  nonngid  airships 875, 000 

For  the  purchase  of  five  motor  fire  engines  at  $10,000  each,  for  the  five 
balloon  stations 50, 000 

For  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  balloon  companies  equipment, 
including  balloons,  winches,  tenders,  cable,  parachutes  and  all 
accessories  for  32  companies  at  an  average  of  $3,000 9G,  000 

Grand  total 1, 429.  ♦  00 

BALLOON   AND   AIRSHIP   DIVISION. 

Allotment?  of  gas  to  be  needed  to  operate  32  balloons  and  13  airahips  draing 
thefiscal  vear  1921:  i^        ^     «^ 

32  balloon  companies  operating  one  35,000  balloons  each  need  1,200,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  fill  their  balloons,  and  this  will  have  to  be 
repeated  at  least  once  each  month,  therefore  times  12  equals  a  total     CnWc  feet, 
of  13,440,000  cubic  feet 13, 440, 000 

32  balloons  will  each  require  1,000  cubic  feet  per  day  to  top  up  or  re- 
place lost  gas  caused  by  altitude  work  equals  32,000  times  an  avenge 
of  300  days  of  service  equals 9,  fiOO,  000 

13  airehips  of  an  average  capacity  of  200,000  cubic  feet  equals  1,200,000 
cubic  feet  times  four  re-mflations  each  year  equals 10, 400, 000 

13  airships  requiring  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day  to  replace  gas  lost 
during  altitude  work  e<}uals  130,000  cubic  feet  per  day  times  an 
average  of  175  days  service  per  year  equals 22, 750, 000 

Total 46,190,000 

This  figures  1  per  cent  above  our  total  estimate  of  45,400,000  cubic  feet. 

ENGINE  BRING, 

Maintenance  of  airplanes  and  engines $750, 000 

Miscellaneous  tools  and  supplies,  etc 50, 000 

Grand  total * 800,000 
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Explanation— McCook  Field: 

En^ne  and  plane  maintenance $750, 000 

Maintenance  of  testing  hangars,  including  all  repairs  to  airplanes  under- 
going te-^ti*  and  current  overhaul 550, 000 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  all  testing  apparatus  including  calibration  of 
instruments 25, 000 

TM^^t  of  iJl  complaints  from  the  field  reference,  failure  of  all  equipment 
and  provision  of  remedy,  including  preparation  of  instructions  for  the 
proper  handling  of  all  aviation  equipment  in  service,  including  tests  to 
check  complaints ^ 100,  TOO 

As<8ombly,  repair,*and  test  of  foreign  airplanes  and  engines 75, 000 


750,  OOO 


PROCUREMENT. 


Repairs  to  machinerv.  United  State.''  Aeronautical  Eno^ineeiing  ])lant  at 

liong  Inland,  estimated  on  2  per  cent  of  a  cost  of  $3,000,000 (X).  000 

Janitor  supplies  for  above  plant 500 

Grand  total (;0,  500 

RECAPITULATION—  PROPERTY   DIVISION. 

Airplane  repairs: 

Airplane  parti^ H36, 30O 

TTtilitv  parts 1J?0, 075 

Supplies,  metal 93. 300 

Supplies,  mi««cellaneou8 14,  f*85 

Supplies,  paint,  dope,  vami.«*h 83. 150 

Total ■. 1 ,287,510 

Engine  repairs 3,135,500 

Magneto  repairs 85, 1 00 

Miscellaneous  oils,  etc 1(>4.  ^113 

Total 4,972,723 

Air  Service — Maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment.  mitfceJlaveous  tools,  «tip;>/»V«.  tic. — 

Fiscal  year  1^21. 

(Rxplanation:  Airplane  repairs,  amount  per  1,000  airplane  hours.] 

AIRPLANE  PARTS. 


Description. 


Upper  wing  panels  ( L.  &  R.),  complete 

Engine  section  panel 

Complete 

Ix>wer  wing  panels  (L.  &.  R.),  complete 

Struts,  interplane,  complete 

Tail  surfaces,  complete 

External  brace  wires 

Control  wires,  complete 

Sheaves  and  fair  leads 

landing  gears,  complete,  less  wheels  and  tires. 

Radiators,  complete 

Tall  skid  assembly,  complete 

Fuel  tank,  main 

Auxiliary  tank 

Oil  tank 

Wing  skids 

Wheels 

Tires,  casing 

Tubes,  inner 


Total  per  1,000  airplane  hours 

300,000  flying  hours,  at  $4,121  per  1.000  hours , 

Less  estimated  amount  for  spares  now  in  possession  of  Air 
Service  and  on  hand,  1921 


Unit 
cost. 


9500.00 

200.00 

20.00 

400.00 

m.oo 

100.00 
HO  .00 
40.00 
18.00 

200.00 
W.OO 
20.00 
76.00 
40.00 
25.00 
1.00 
40.00 
40.00 
5.00 


ToUl, 


SI,  000 .00 
200.00 

20.00 
1,200.00 

HO. 00 
100.00 
160.00 

HO  .00 

9.00 

400.00 

160.00 

40.00 
150.00 

HO  .00 

2.5.00 

12.00 
120.00 
240.00 

45.00 

4, 121 .00 
1,2W,'<00.00 

300,000.00 

936,300.00 
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Air  Service — Maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment,  miscdlaneouB  tools,  supplies,  etc 

Fiscal  year  1921 — ^C'Ontinued. 


UTILITY  PARTS. 


Qoan- 
tity. 


Unit. 


Description. 


Unit 
cost. 


Total. 


k 

10 
10 
20 
10 
22S 

4 
10 
40 
10 
10 
10 

2 


Set 

Gross.. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

M 

Each... 
....do. 
....do. 
Pounds 
....do. 
Gross.. 
....do. 


Tumbuckles 

Bolts,  assorted 

Nuts,  castellated 

Washers 

Clevis  pins 

Cotter  pins 

Win?  pins 

Shaoues 

Thimbles 

Nails,  copper 

Nails,  brass 

Screws,  brass 

Gmmmets,  fasteners,  etc . 


Total  per  1,000  airplane  hours 

300,000 H.  ing  hours,  at  1600.25  per  1,000  hours. 


11,500.00 
15.00 

1.75 
.65 

1.00 
.45 
.75 
.40 
.05 
.45 
.05 

3.00 

2.50 


f2S0.no 

150.00 

21.00 

13.00 

10.00 

101.25 

3.00 

4.00 

2.00 

4.50 

6.50 

30.00 

5.00 


600.25 
180»075.00 


SUPPLIES,  METAL. 


1,000 

150 

10 

10 

200 

100 

100 

2 

20 

10 

10 

10 

10 

400 


Feet... 
....do. 
Pounds 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


Aircraft  cord 

Aircraft  strand 

Safety  wire,  copper 

Safety  wire,  brass 

Steel,  cold  rolled  bar  and  strip. 

Steel,  machine 

Steel,  bar 

Shim  stock 

Aluminum,  sheet 

Copper,  sheet 

Brass,  sheet 

Tubing,  steel 

Tubing,  copper 

Rope 


Totalper  1,000  airplane  hours 

300,000  Hying  hours,  at  fSll  per  1,000  hours. 


10.10 
.12 
.60 
.70 
.10 
.10 
.00 
LOO 
LOO 
.50 
.60 
.15 
.75 
.25 


1100.00 

18.00 

5.00 

7.00 

20.00 

10.10 

9.00 

2.00 

21.00 

5.00 

6.00 

L50 

7.50 

100.00 


31L00 
03,300.00 


laSCELLANEOUS  SUPPLIES  (114,685). 


1 
5 
5 
12 
12 
1 


Pounds 

Reams t 

do 

Cases 

Cans 

Cylinder... 


Beeswax 

Sandpaper 

Emery  cloth 

Soap  paste 

Soldering  paste 

Oxygen,  altitude  cylinder. 


Total  per  1,000  airplane  hours 

300,000  flying  hours,  at  $48.05  pr  1,000  hours. 


10.75 

.50 

1.60 

2.60 

.35 

4.00 


10.75 
2.50 
7.50 

ao.oo 

4.20 
4.00 


48.05 
14,685.00 


SUPPLIES— PAINT,  DOPE,  VARNISH. 


30 
10 
15 

7 

1 
10 

i 

1 

17 

H 

4 

li 
10 


Gallons 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


Varnish 

Dope,  acetate 

'  Dope,  nitrate 

Wing  enamel 

She&c 

Paint 

Glue: 

Lepage 

HideorCaslne. 

I  Whitelead 

I  011,linseed 

Turpentine 

Lamp  black  in  oil.. 
I  Acetone 


Total  per  1,000  aiiplane  hours 

300,000  flying  hours  at  t2 10.50  per  1,000  hours. 


t45.00 
4a  00 

saoo 

14.00 
4.40 

2a  00 

.00 
1.50 

17.00 
8.25 
2,20 
2.25 

25.00 


2ia50 

es,isaoo 


ABUY  AFFBOPEIATION  BIIJ.,  USl. 


ENOINB  REPAIftS. 


Toul  par  1.000  lUptuabaun 

WtfiOO  Ojing  boon,  u  113,781  per  Ukouund  boura. . . 
Leu  (MliuMd  ungunt  br  ipara  ncnr  In  p(BiB«lan  o 


Haintetumte  andrtpair  of  equipment,  TaitaiUmtmu  tooU,  npplU*.  tU. — Fiital  year  19tl. 

Mai;iietoK: 

Running J55, 500, 00 

Starting 29. 600. 00 


ToUd 86,100.00 


HIKELLANEODB   C 


e  mBchine-gun  oil : 
802  planes. 
4  guns  (2  mounted.  2  reserve). 


17.303nUoD«,  at  40  centapergslloi; 
Cutting  oil  <lard  or  compound): 
6. 649  engiaee. 

3  overhauls  per  y«ar. 


19.M7  gallons,  at  60  cents  p«r  gallon 11,968.20 
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Rust-preventiiig  compound: 
2, 982  planee. 

2  gallons  per  year  per  plane. 

5,784 

6, 649  gallons  for  engines. 


12, 433  gallons,  at  $1.12  per  gallon $13, 024  W 

Sperm  (many  use  or  3  in  1) : 

6, 649  magneto.  2, 892  planes. 

3  instruments  to  plane. 

15, 325  8,  676 

1  8-ounce  bottle  to  instrument  per  year  100  groas  8-ounce  bottles,  at 
gross  $48  per 4.800.00 

Total 37, 613. 00 


Oil  and  lubrication: 

Oost  of  oil  and  lubrication  equipment  at  two  unit  fields. . .  $17, 000. 00 

Cost  of  oil  and  lubrication  equipment  at  one  unit  field ...     12, 000. 00 

Total  value  of  oil  and  lubrication  equipment  to  be  main- 
tained  282, 000. 00 

Equipment  of  most  rapid  deterioration  is  45  percent  of  total 
equipment;  therefore  count  45  per  cent  replacements. .  127, 000. 00 

164,613.00 

Mr.  Greene.  Before  you  leave  the  matter  of  spare  parts  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question,  is  it  found  by  our  experience  in  the  trade  that 
the  reason  the  spare  parts  cost  more  proportionate  to  the  cost  of  the 
of  the  original  machme  is  probably  oecause  the  sale  of  spare  parts 
is  against  the  interests  of  tne  manufacturer  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  The  only  spares  we  have  are  those  manufactured 
during  the  war  on  the  cost-plus  basis,  and  I  do  not  think  that  matter 
would  enter  into  it,  and  every  contract  we  have  contemplates  that 
the  manufacturer  will  not  make  any  increase  in  price  on  the  spare 
parts  he  is  to  make  for  that  unit. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  so  far  as  the  spares  are  concerned,  if  the 
same  manufacturer  furnishes  the  spares,  the  spares  prolong  the  life 
of  the  original  installation,  and  he  is  out  the  part  replaced. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  That  is  a  problem  we  have  not  yet  had  to  face  in 
the  Army  because  the  material  we  have  been  using  was  made  during 
the  war.  That  is  all  we  have  had  to  use  so  far.  Whether  we  win 
run  into  that  some  day  when  we  have  to  go  into  the  market  for 
spares  is  a  question.     I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  think,  as  a  general  principle,  after  a  man  buys  his 
machine  he  must  have  spare  parts  or  lose  tne  machine. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  was  thinking  about  the  disproportionate  cost  of  the 
replacements  in  the  original  machine. 

Mr.  Fields.  Take  the  case  of  a  mower,  with  which  I  have  had  some 
experience.  A  man  who  makes  a  mower  gets  a  good  deal  more  for 
the  spare  parts  than  he  gets  for  the  mower,  and  he  would  rather  sell 
the  spare  parts. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  That  is  the  fact  in  the  case  of  automobiles.  I 
heard  once  that  it  would  cost  $75,000  to  buy  a  Packard  car  if  you 
bought  it  by  getting  all  the  spare  parts  and  assembling  them. 

Mt.  Fields.  I  understand  that  it  would  cost  over  $500  to  buj  a 
McCormick  mower  by  getting  the  spare  parts,  when  the  origmal 
machine  was  selling  for  $55. 
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Col.  UiLLMORE.  We  have  not  had  to  face  that  yet  because  our 
spare  parts  are  those  that  were  made  on  the  cost-plus  basis  &ad  that 
Old  not  enter  into  this  contract. 

Mr.  Fields.  Of  course  the  manufacturer  would  rather  sell  the 
spare  parts  than  to  sell  the  machine  whole. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Spares  have  been  tried  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  And 
the  spares  that  have  been  gotten  for  the  average  machine  have  been 
bougnt  at  the  time  the  machine  was  purchased.  In  many  instances 
they  tried  to  make  spares  by  making  two  machines  to  keep  up  one. 
That  is  the  way  we  have  to  do  now  to  some  extent.  But  it  nas  been 
found  more  economical  to  order  a  certain  number  of  spares  than  to 
tear  another  machine  down  in  order  to  fix  up  the  first  one.  On  the 
front  lines  we  often  had  to  send  up  two  macnines  to  keep  one  going, 
because  of  the  difficulties  in  transportation  and  for  otner  reasons. 
We  have  not  gotten  far  enough  along  in  practice  yet  to  get  to  the 
point  where  automobiles  are.  Possibly  we  will  get  to  that  point  in 
the  future. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  You  askcd  awhile  ago  about  the  leases  for  land. 

The»CHAiRMAN.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  considerable  sum,  $4,000,000 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  No,  sir;  it  is  $186,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  put  in  the  hearing  the  details  of  the 
second  item,  which  totals  $4,381,608 1 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Ait  Sen^ire. 
Army. 

RECAPirrLATlON. 

Paramph  No.  2,  Air  Service  Army  bill $4, 381,  COS.  00 

704- A.  Maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings: 

Engineering $183,825.00 

Property 3, 067, 220. 00 

f3, 251 ,  045. 00 

706.  Utilities  at  stations: 

Engineering 28 ,  000 .  00 

Procurement 5, 500. 00 

Property 910, 979. 00 

944,  479. 00 

707.  I^ease  of  land,  rental  of  buildings,  property 186, 084. 00 

Total 4, 381, 608.00 

Maintenance  and  Repair  op  Bvildino. 

engineering. 
McCook  Field: 

Maintenance,  buildings  and  grounds $183, 825. 00 

Buildings  (steel  hangars)  to  be  painted 48, 000.00 

Roofs  to  be  repaired  on  main  office,  assembly  building,  and  hangar  55, 000. 00 

Roads  to  be  recrowned  and  resurfaced 25, 000. 00 

Draining  south  end  of  field  to  be  connected  to  storm  sewera 12, 000. 00 

Extending  gravel  take  off  in  front  of  new  hangars 10. 000. 00 

Flying  field  and  grounds:  Cutting  grass  and  general  maintenance .  33, 825. 00 

Total..... 183,825.00 
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PROPERTY  DIVISION. 

Work  falling:  within  the  apportionment  has  been  divided  into  the 
following  headmss: 

Buildings:  Includes  maintenance,  repair,  and  alterations  to  founda^ 
tions,  framing,  sheathing,  and  siding,  roof  covering,  interior  trim, 
hardware,  screens,  sheet-metal  work,  painting,  and  plumbing. 
Roads:  Includes  repairs,  resurfacing,  and  reconstruction  of  roads. 
Draining:  Includes  maintenance  of  present  open-ditch  drains,  re- 
grading  of  ditches,  surfacing  of  slopes,  and  the  installation  and  repair 
of  culverts. 

Grounds:  Includes  the  keeping  of  surface  of  flying  fields  in  condi- 
tion, the  cutting  of  grass  and  weeds  on  fields,  grading  and  sodding  of 
fields  and  grounds  around  buildings. 

In  preparing  this  estimate  the  maintenance  for  a  standard  field  was 
figured,  which  was  increased  to  take  care  of  exceptional  known  condi- 
tions at  various  fields. 
Boiling  field: 

Buildings  at  this  field  to  be  painted,  especially  han- 
gars, which  will  have  to  be  refloored  as  well;  roofs 

repaired $24, 325. 00 

Roads  to  be  resurfaced  and  extended  to  accommodate 

hangars  recently  erected 13, 900. 00 

Grounds,  flying  field  to  be  regraded  and  redrained. . .      8, 340.  00 
Drainage 5, 560. 00 

Carlfitrom  Field: 

Buildings  to  be  oil  painted  and  all  roofs  re-treated ...     43, 090. 00 
Roads,  main  road  to  be  reconstructed  and  side  road 

resurfaced 34, 750. 00 

Drainage,  ditches  to  be  restored  to  original  grade  and 

banks  sloped  and  surfaced  to  prevent  filling  up ... .    24, 325. 00 
Grounds,  several  spots  of  flying  field  which  hold  water 

to  be  filled  and  drained 8, 340. 00 

Chanute  Field: 

Buildings  are  weathered  badly,  need  painting,  roofs 

relaid 44,827.50 

Roads  reconstructed  and  resurfaced 34,  750. 00 

Drainage 3,475.00 

Groundfs 4, 865. 00 

Dorr  Field: 

Buildings 44, 827. 50 

Roads 34,  750. 00 

Drainage,  ditches  to  be  regraded  and  slopes  surfaced . .  24, 325. 00 

Grounds 4, 865. 00 

Ellington  Field: 

Buildings,  steel  hangars  to  be  floored  and  painted, 

buildings  to  be  reroofed 88, 265. 00 

Roads  to  be  recrowned  and  resurfaced 41, 700. 00 

Drainage,  ditches  to  be  cleaned,  concrete  culverts  in- 
stalled     27,800.00 

Grounds 9, 730. 00 

France  Field,  Panama: 

Buildings 21,545.00 

Roads 3,475.00 

Drainaee 2, 085. 00 

Grounds,  flying  field  resurfaced 4, 865. 00 

Kelly  Field: 

Buildings  painted,  screened,  roofs  recemented,  old 

type  hangars  reroofed 97, 300. 00 

Roads,  main  roads  to  be  widened  and  reconstructed, 
auxiliary  roads  resurfaced 41, 700. 00 


152, 125.  00 


110, 505. 00 


87, 917. 50 


107, 377.  50 


167, 495.  00 


31, 970. 00 
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Kelly  Field — Contmued. 

Drainage,  open-ditch  syBtem  to  be  regraded,  catch 
basinfl  ana  culverts  to  be  installed  to  handle  storm 
water $59,076.00 

Grounds 6, 950. 00 


Luke  Field,  Hawaii: 

Buildings 18,070.00 

Roads 3,475.00 

Drainaee 2,085.00 

Grounds 4, 865. 00 

March  Field: 

Building  rescreened,  painted,  roofs  recemented 43, 437. 50 

Roads  reoiled 8, 340. 00 

Drainage 3,475.00 


inace 
iinds. 


Grounds 4, 865. 00 

Mather  field : 

Buildings  painted,  roof  covering  relaid 44, 827. 50 

Roads  reoiled 8, 340. 00 

Drainage 3,475.00 

Grounds 4,865.00 

Mitchel  Field: 

Buildings  painted,  roof  covering  recemented,  hangars 

overhauled  completely 85, 832. 50 

Roads,  resurfaced 20, 850. 00 

Drainage 6,950.00 


^age 
ads. 


Grounds 6,950.00 

Park  Field: 

Buildings 45,522.50 

Roads  redressed 34,750.00 

Drainage,   pumping  station   overhauled   and   levees 

sodded  and  reshaped 10, 425. 00 

Grounds '. 4,865.00 

Poet  Field: 

Buildings,  painted,  roof  covering  recemented 45, 175. 00 

Roads  resurfaced 34,750.00 

Drainage 6,950.00 


ads. 


Grounds 4,865.00 

Rockwell  Field : 

Buildings,  Monitor  ventilators  to  be  installed  in  mess 

halls,  steel  hangars  to  be  completely  overhauled —  100, 775. 00 

Roads  redreased 13, 900. 00 

Drainage 6,950.00 

Groimds,  soil  such  that  flying  field  has  to  be  rolled ...  6, 950. 00 

Scott  Field : 

Buildings 49,275.50 

Roads,  main  road  reconstructed,  side  roads  resurfaced .  34, 750. 00 

Drainage 6,950.00 

Grounds 4,865.00 

Selfridge  Field  (to  be  maintained  until  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress is  determined) : 

Buildings 49,275.50 

Roads 13, 900. 00 

Drainage  (dyke  protecting  field  from  flooding  to  be  re- 
constructed)   17,375.00 

Grounds 5,360.00 


$205, 025. 00 


28, 495. 00 


60, 117. 60 


61, 507. 50 


120, 582. 50 


95, 562. 60 


91,740.00 


128, 575.  00 


95, 840. 50 


86, 110. 50 
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iSouther  Field: 

Buildings  painted,   rescreened,   roof  covenng  rece- 

mented $45,522.50 

Roads  iwiifaoed 25,325.00 

Dndnage  (ditches  restored  to  original  grade) 8, 687. 50 

Grounds 4,865.00 

183, 400.  OO 

Supplv  depot,  Americiis: 

Buildings  (down  spouts  and  leaders  have  to  be  re- 
placed and  depot  roof  repaired) 34, 194. 00 

Roads 3, 475. 00 

37, 669. 00 

Supplv  depot,  Americus: 

Wainage 2,085.00 

Groun(& 1, 390. 00 

3, 475. 00 

Supply  depot,  Fairfield: 

Building,  heatii^  equipment  to  be  remodeled,  floors 

to  be  installed  in  warehouses 108, 559. 00 

Roads  redressed 13, 900. 00 

Drainage 3, 475. 00 

Grounds 1, 390. 00 

127, 324. 00 

Sxipply  depot,  Little  Rock: 

Buildings,  steel  hangar?  floored  and  painted,  property 

completely  fenced 41, 144. 00 

Roads  resurfaced 8, 340. 00 

Drainage 2, 085. 00 

Grounds : 1, 390.  00 

52, 959. 00 

Supply  depot,  Middletown: 

Buildings,  warehouses  to  have  brick  fireproof  walls 
installed.    This  depot  cares  for  the  greater  part  of 

expeditionary  hangar  material 98, 342.  50 

Roads  resurfaced  and  reconstructed 17, 375. 00 

Drainage 6, 950. 00 

Grounds 1, 390. 00 

124, 057.  50 

Supply  depot,  Richmond: 

Buildings,  expeditionary  hangars  to  be  fully  equipped 

for  storage  purposes 34, 689. 00 

Roads  redressed 10, 425. 00 

Drainage 2,085.00 

Groundfa 1,390.00 

48, 789. 00 

Supply  depot,  San  Antonio: 

Buildings,  platfonn  of  buildings  to  be  reconstructed  . .    34, 750. 00 

Roads 3, 475. 00 

Drainage 2, 085. 00 

Grounds 1 ,  390. 00 

41,700.00 

Supply  depot,  Houston,  buildings 5, 560. 00 

Supply  depot,  Los  Angeles,  buildings 3, 475. 00 

Supply  depot,   Washington,  repairs  and  alterations  to  interior  of 

buildings 5, 560. 00 

Repair  depot,  Dallas: 

Buildings 31,622.50 

Roads 6, 950. 00 

Drainage 3,475.00 

Grounds 695. 00 

42, 742.  50 

Repair  depot,  Montgomery: 

Buildinp' 37,887.50 

Roads,  road  about  field  to  be  completed 10, 425. 00 

Drainage,  plope  adjoining  retaining  wall  and   catch 

basin  to  be  stoned 6, 950.  00 

Grounds,  washouts  to  be  rebuilt  and  drained 7, 645. 00 

62, 897. 50 
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Repair  depot,  Speedway,  Indianapolis: 

Buildings $32,595.50 

Roads 4,170.00 

Drainage 1,668.00 

Grounds 693.00 


T^ineley  Field : 

Buildings,  hangars  to  be  painted,  floors  installed 70, 000. 00 

Roads 15, 320. 00 

Drainage... 8,841.00 

Groundfs 3,975.00 

Brooks  field : 

Buildings 48,997.50 

Roads 8, 340. 00 

Drainage 2,085.00 

Grounds 4,170.00 

I/ee  Hall,  Virginia: 

Buildings 32,665.00 

RoadH 6, 950. 00 

Drainage 3,475.00 

Grounds 6,950.00 

Additions  to  Scott  Field  fence 550. 00 

Douglas,  Ariz.,  and  field  airship  station 1, 500. 00 

Laredo 1, 500. 00 

MoAUen 1,500.00 

Nogales 1,500.00 

Saugus,  Mass 300.00 

Sanderson,  Tex 1, 500. 00 

East  Field 300.00 

Ream 5,000.00 

Stinaon  and  San  Antonio,  Tex 500. 00 

Weston,  Mass 1, 500. 00 

Fort  Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Buildings,  balloon  hangar  overhauled 41, 700. 00 

Roads 10, 425. 00 

Drainage 3,475.00 

Grounds 2,780.00 

Ross  Field,  Loe  Angeles: 

Buildings 46, 565. 00 

Roads 10, 425. 00 

Drainage 2,085.00 

Grounds 4,865.00 

Barron  Field  (temporary  depot): 

Buildings 4, 378. 50 

Roads 903.50 

Drainage 625.50 

Gitmnda 347.50 

Love  Field  (temporary  depot) : 

Buildings 4,378.50 

Roads 903.50 

Drainage 625.50 

Grounds 347. 50 

Rich  Field  (temporary  depot): 

Buildings 4, 378. 50 

Roads 903.50 

Drainage 625.50 

Grounds 347. 50 


139, 128. 60 


98, 136. 00 


63, 592. 50 


50, 040. 00 


15, 650. 00 


58,380.00 


63, 940. 00 


6,255.00 


6,255.00 


6,255.00 
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Taylor  Field  (temporary  depot): 

Buildings $4, 378. 60 

Roads 903.50 

Drainage 625.50 

Grounds 347. 50 

$6, 256.  GO 

Wilbur  Wright  Field  (temporary  depot): 

Buildings 6, 256. 00 

Roads 1,042.50 

Drainage 1,390.00 

Grounds 347. 60 

9, 035. 00 

Mexican  border: 

Buildings 62,650.00 

Drainage 16, 637. 50 

Grounds 20,850.00 

99,037.50 

Philippines: 

Buildings 39, 337. 00 

Roads 5,907.50 

Drainage 5, 560. 00 

Grounds 3, 405. 00 

54, 210. 00 

Staten  Island: 

Buildings 23, 838.  60 

Roads 5, 108. 25 

Drainage 3,405,50 

Grounds  1, 702.  75 

34,055.00 

Oil  houses,  all  fields,  for  alterations  to  interior  of  oil  reclaim- 
ing plants 2, 988.  50 

San  Francisco,  aviation  station: 

Buildings 23, 838.  50 

Roads 5, 108.  25 

Drainage 3,405.50 

Groundfs 1, 702.  75 

34, 065. 00 

Morrison,  Va.,  supply  depot  (temporary): 

Buildings 30, 232.  50 

Roads 1,042.50 

Drainage 3, 476. 00 

34, 750.  00 

United  States  aeronautical  engine  plant,  Long  Island  City 28, 147.  50 

Fire  system  (includes  the  recharging  of  all  extinguishers 

and  replacement  of  equipment): 

Bollmg  Field 1, 000. 00 

Carlstrom  Field 1,000.00 

Chanute  Field 1, 000. 00 

Dorr  Field 1,000.00 

Ellington  Field 2,000. 00 

France  Field 1,000.00 

Kelly  Field 5,000.00 

Luke  Field 1,000.00 

March  Field 1, 000. 00 

Mather  Field 1,000.00 

Mitchel  Field 5,000.00 

Park  Field 1,000.00 

Post  Field 1,000. 00 

22  000.  00 

Rockwell  Field 4, 000. 00 

Scott  Field 1 ,  000. 00 

Selfridge  Field 1, 200. 00 

Souther  Field 1 ,  000. 00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  Americus 12,000.00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  Fairfield 12,000.00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  Little  Rock 12, 000. 00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  Middletown 16,000.00 
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Fire  syBtem,  etc. — Continued. 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  Richmond $12,000.00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  San  Antonio 12,000.00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  Houston 2,000.00 

A.  G.  8.  D.,  Washington 2,000.00 

$86, 200. 00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  Lo8  Angeles 2,000.00 

Repair  depot,  Dallas 8, 000. 00 

Repair  depot,  Montgomery 8, 000. 00 

Repair  depot.  Speedway 8, 000. 00 

Langley  Field 10, 000. 00 

Brooks  Field 5, 000. 00 

Lee  Hall 5, 000. 00 

Fort  Omaha 5, 000. 00 

Roes 1,000.00 

Love  (temporary  depot) 1, 000. 00 

Rich  (temporary  depot) 1, 000. 00 

64, 000. 00 

Taylor  (temporary  depot) 1, 000. 00 

Wilbur-Wright  (temporary  depot) 2, 000. 00 

Mexican  border 7, 600. 00 

Philippines 7, 000. 00 

Staten  Island 1,000.00 

Morrison 1, 000. 00 

19, 600. 00 

Douglas,  Ariz 500. 00 

Loredo,  Tex 500. 00 

Mc Allen ,  Tex 500. 00 

Nogales,  Ariz 500. 00 

Saugus,  Mass 400.00 

Sanderson,  Tex 500. 00 

Ea«t  Field ,  Cali f 400. 00 

Ream  Field,  Calif 1,000.00 

Stinson  and  San  Antonio,  Tex 300. 00 

Weston,  Mass 300. 00 

4,900.00 

Total 3 ,  067 ,  220. 00 

Utilities  at  Stations. 

enoineesing. 

Light  and  power 25, 000. 00 

Water 3, 000. 00 

Total 28.000.00 

PROCUREMENT. 

Lirfit  and  power 5, 000. 00 

Water 500.00 

Total 5,500.00 

Note. — Sewerage  includes  the  upkeep  of  sewers  and  sewage-disposal  phints. 

.Sewers: 

Boiling $1,400.00 

Carlstrom 2, 520. 00 

Chanute 2, 520.  00 

Doit 2,520.00 

Ellington 5, 040. 00 

Prance 2, 520. 00 

Kelly 9,800.00 

Luke 2,520.00 

Maich 2, 520. 00 

Mather 2,520.00 

^Utchel 7,000.00 

Park  2,520.00 
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Sewers — Continued . 

Poet $2,800.00 

Rockwell 10,500.00 

Scott 2, 520. 00 

Selfridge 3,500.00 

Souther 2, 520.  00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  Americufl 4,200.00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  Fairfield ; 2,100,00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  Little  Rock 2,100.00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  Middletown 3, 500.  00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  Richmond 2, 100.  00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  San  Antonio 2,100.00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  Houston 700.00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  lioe  Angelee 700.  00 

A.  G.  S.  D.,  Washington 700. 00 

Repairdepot,  Dallas 1,680.00 

Repair  depot,  Montoomery 2, 520. 00 

Repair  depot,  Spcedwav 1. 750.  00 

I^angley / 8, 400. 00 

Brooks 1,400.00 

Lee  HaU 2, 5^.  00 

Fort  Omaha 2, 520. 00 

Ross 3, 500. 00 

Douglas.  Ariz 600. 00 

Laredo,  Ten 600. 00 

McMillan,  Tex 600.00 

Nogales,  Ariz : 600. 00 

Saugus,  Mass 300. 00 

Sanderson,  Tex 600. 00 

East  Field,  Calif 600.00 

Ream  Field,  Calif 1,800.00 

Weeton,  Mass 300. 00 

Love  Field 350.00 

Rich 350.00 

Taylor 350. 00 

Wilbur  Wright 350. 00 

Mexican  Border 5, 260. 00 

Philippines 3,500.00 

Staten  Island 350. 00 

Morrison 700. 00 

Air  Ship  Station,  Langley 17, 500. 00 

Airship  Station,  Brooks 17, 500. 00 

Total 159, 930. 00 

NoTB. — Water  includes  the  purchase  of  water,  maintenance  of  water  lines,  towers, 
and  well  pumps. 

Water: 

Purchase  only $55, 000. 00 

Boiling 2,400.00 

Carlstrom 2, 400. 00 

Chanute 2,400.00 

Dorr 2, 400. 00 

Ellington 5,000.00 

France 2, 500. 00 

Kelly  (replacing  wooden  main) 15, 000. 00 

Luke 2,600.00 

March 2,400.00 

.    Mather 2,400.00 

Mitchel 2,400.00 

Park 2,400.00 

Post 2,400.00 

Rockwell 2,400.00 

Scott 2,400.00 

Selfridge 2,400.00 

Souther 2, 400. 00 

A  G.  S.  D.  Americus 2,400.00 
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Watei^-Oontinued . 

A.  G.  S.  D.  Fairfield $3,000.00 

A.  G.  S.  D.  Little  Rock 3, 000. 00 

A.  G.  S.  D.  Middletown 6, 000. 00 

A.  G.  S.  D.  Richmond 3, 000. 00 

A.  G.  S.  D.  San  Antonio 2,400.00 

A.  G.  S.  D.  Houston 1,000.00 

A.  G.  S.  D.  Lo6  Angeles 6, 000. 00 

A.  G.  S.  D.  Washington 1, 000. 00 

Repair  depot,  Dallas 2, 400. 00 

Repair  depot,  Montgomery 2,400.00 

Repair  depot,  Speedway , 2, 400. 00 

Langley 15,000.00 

Brooks 2,400.00 

Lee  Hall 2, 400. 00 

Fort  Omaha 2, 400. 00 

Roes 2, 400. 00 

Love 500. 00 

Rich 500. 00 

Tavlor 500. 00 

Wilbur  Wright 500. 00 

Mexican  border 30, 000. 00 

Philippines 5,000. 00 

Staten  Island 2,000. 00 

San  Francisco 2, 000. 00 

Morrison 500. 00 

Airship  Station  Langley 20,000. 00 

Airship  Station  Brooks 20, 000. 00 

Douglas,  Ariz 700. 00 

Laredo,  Tex 700. 00 

McAllen,  Tex 700. 00 

Nogalee,  Ariz 700. 00 

Saugus,  Mass 300. 00 

Sanderaon,  Tex 700. 00 

East  Field,  Calif 700. 00 

Ream  Field 2, 500. 00 

Weston,  Mass 300. 00 

Total 259, 600. 00 


Field. 


Boiling 

Carhtrom 

Cfaanute 

Dorr 

Ellington 

France 

Kally 

Lake 

March 

Mather 

Mltcbel 

Fark 

Post 

BockwcU 

Scott 

SeUridge 

Souther 

.Vmarteua 

Fairfldd 

UttlaRock 

Middlct  own 

Richmoad 

San  Antonio 

Hoosion 

Los  Angeles 

Wa«hington 

Dmilaa 

Mootsomery 

Speedway 

I^angley 

172214—20 ^26 


Light  and 
power. 


t2,fi00.00 

25, 55a  00 
8,785.70 

25,550.00 

25,856.60 
2,233.00 

21,257.60 
2,233.00 
8,042.50 
2,677.50 
3,562.19 
5,136.65 

20,631.63 
4,772.74 
7.194.11 
5,684.87 
6,265.00 
6,052.33 

10,573.29 
3,570.00 
4,292.40 
4,006.10 
3,843.78 
3,500.00 
7,000.00 
3,500.00 
8,692.11 
8,747.40 
8,113.00 

21,603.68 


Mhinte- 
nanoe. 


$1,400.00 
3,160.00 

2,ioaoo 
2,ioaoo 
7,ooaoo 
i,4oaoo 
io,5oaoo 
i,4oaoo 

3,150.00 
2,100.00 

7,ooaoo 
2,ioaoo 

3,500.00 
10,500.00 
.2,100.00 
2,100.00 
2,100.00 
1,750.00 
3,500.00 
2,100.00 
5,600.00 
3,600.00 
2,100.00 


4,200.00 
1,400.00 
2,100.00 
2,100.00 
2,094.40 
14,000.00 


Total. 


S3,90a00 

28,7oaoo 

10,885.70 

27,650.00 

32,856.60 
3,633.00 

31,757.60 
3,633.00 

12,092.50 
4,777.50 

10,562.19 
7,286.65 

24,131.63 

15,272.74 
9,294.11 
7,784.87 
8,365.00 
7,802.38 

14,073.29 
5,670.00 
9,892.40 
7,506.10 
5,943.78 
3,500.00 

11,200.00 
4, 900.0a. 

10,792.11 
5,847.40 

10,207.40 

35,603.58 
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Field. 


Brooks 

Lee  Hall 

Fort  Omaha 

Ross 

Douglas ,  Ari* 

Laredo,  Tex 

McAIIen,  Tex 

Nogales,  Ariz 

Saufus,  Mass /. 

Sanderson,  Tex 

East  Field. 

Ream  Field 

Stinson,  Tex.,  San  Antonio 

Weston,  Mass 

Love 

Rich 

Taylor 

WUbur  Wright 

Mexican 

Philippines 

Staten  Island 

Morrison 


Total. 


Light  and 
power. 


S2. 

it; 

2, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 

1, 
3, 

1, 
1, 
1, 

2, 
7, 
10. 
7, 
2, 


012.  M» 

133.85 

087.33 

633.56 

600.00 

000.00 

000.00 

000.00 

500.00 

000.00 

300.00 

000.00 

500.00 

000.00 

084. 

251. 

751. 

016.70 

000.00 

500.00 

000.00 

500.00 


52 
.95 
,17 


346,506.11 


Mainte- 
nance. 


13,500.00 
3,500.00 
2,100.00 
2,100.00 


210.00 

210.00 

210.00 

210.00 

15,750.00 

5,600.00 

3,500.00 

2,100.00 


155, 744. 40 


Total. 


S5,512.06 
7,633.85 

13,aS7.33 
4,733.56 


1,294.52 

1.461.95 
961.17 

2,226.70 
22,75000 
16,100.00 
10,500.00 

5,00000 


491,449.51 


RECAPTTULATION— PROPERTY  DIVISION. 

Sewerage $159,930.00 

Water 250,600-00 

Light  and  power 491 ,  449. .'»! 

Grand  total 910, 979. 51 

Estimates  for  fiscal  year  1921 — Item^  *'Air  Service — Lease  of  land — Rental  of  buildings.'* 

•  LAND   PROJECTS. 


Location. 


Arcadia,  Fla 

BeUeville,Ill 

Dallas,  Tex 

Do 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Do 

Doudas,  Ariz 

Houston,  Tex 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Do 

Laredo,  Tex 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Long  Island  City 

McAUen,  Tex 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Morrison.  Va 

Mount  Clemens,  Mich 

Nogales,  Ariz 

Saugus,  Mass 

Sanderson,  Tex 

San  Diego,  Calif 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Waco,  Tex 

Weston,  Mass 


Project. 


Target  range  for  Carlstrom  Field. 

3  additions  to  Scott  Field 

Anchorage  for  stack 

Love  Field 

WUbur  Wright  Field 

McCook  Field 

Border-patrol  field 

Balloon  field , 

Ellinirton  Field 

Auxiliary  No.  2 

Auxiliary  No.  5 

Auxiliary  No.  6 , 

San  Leon  Qunnery  School 

4hav  bams  (Ellington) 

Enone  and  plane  repair  depot . . 

Addition  to  repair  depot 

Border  patrol  field 

Target  range  for  balloon  school . . 

Cafeteria  building  lot , 

Border-patrol  field , 

Taylor  Field 

Supply  depot 

SelMdgeneld 

Border  patrol  field 

Hangar , 

Border  patrol  field 

Convalescent  camp 

East  Field 

East  Field  gunnery  range , 

Ream  Fieki  (estimated) 

Right  of  way  to  Rockwell  Field . 

Stlnson  Field 

Rich  Field 

Flying  field 


Rent. 


t24.00 

46.56 

10.00 

4,550.00 

20,000.00 

18,07a  29 

599.50 

24.00 


1,064.30 

1,065.60 

1,ISZOO 

1,166.80 

1,066.00 

2,066.00 

1.00 

4.00 

1.00 

1.500.00 

1.00 

8,aoo.oo 

1,765.64 

13,500.00 

27.00 

530.00 

1.00 

12.00 

3,240.00 

60.00 

3,832.10 

1.00 

1.00 

6,000.00 

1,300.00 
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Continued. 

BUILDINGS. 


LocftticoD. 


Charleston .  8.  C 

Dayton,  Onio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex /. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Washington,  D.  C 

Do 


Total. 


Project. 


Uuioe  Ijm  A,  o,  \J, ................................. 

Land  for  warehouse 

Saxon  motor  car  plant,*  190.000.  reduced  to 

Warehouse  (No.  i  project),  945,414,  reduced  to... 

A.  O.  8.  D 

do 

471-473  Missouri  Avenue,  carpenter  shop 


Rent. 


1509.65 

LOO 

45,000.00 

33,880.00 

12,000.00 

5,000.00 

3,000.00 


186,084.44 


1  General  Mot<vs  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  a  considerable  sum  for  civil- 
ian employees.  The  amount  involved  is  $9,714,742.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  work  done  by  those  employees  ?     Are  they  grounc^  men  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  The  civilian  smployees  that  are  necessary  in  the 
Air  Service  would  be  divided  into  two  classes.  First,  you  have  the 
maintenance  of  the  office  in  Washington.  Wo  were  not  considered 
in  the  act  which  was  passed  taking  care  of  other  departments.  The 
Air  Service  has  no  permanent  basis.  These  we  must  include  in  our 
estimates  for  taking  care  of  the  Washington  office.  The  Washing- 
ton office  on  the  face  of  it  looks  rather  large,  but  there  are  several 
things  that  will  keep  it  large  for  about  a  year  more.  First,  there 
is  the  great  inventory  we  are  takino[  of  all  the  property,  and  the  sale 
and  disposal  of  this  great  amount  oi  surplus  property,  which  we  esti- 
mate now  will  run  to  about  $46,000,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  selling  that? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  are  sellin?  it.  We  are  doing  all  the  work. 
The.  Director  of  Sales  only  passes  on  the  amount  that  we  get  bids  on. 

The  Chairman.  Right  on  that  point.  Could  you  sell  that  your- 
selves without  any  intervention  from  the   director  of  sales  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  No,  sir;  the  director  of  sales  acts  for  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  passes  on  every  article  we  sell,  as  to  the  price.  If  we 
want  to  sell  5,000  gallons  of  varnish  that  is  surplus,  we  negotiate  and 
we  get  the  best  pnce  we  can  for  that  varnish. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean  you  negotiate?  Do  you  find 
people  who  are -willing  to  bid  on  those  things? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir;  our  sales  force,  our  civilian  force,  and 
our  officers  are  out  trying  to  find  customers  to  purchase  this  surplus 
m^aterial. 

Mr.  Fields.  It  is  a  commercial  proposition? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  It  is  a  commercial  proposition;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  j^ou  find  a  purchaser  and  the  purchaser, 
as  I  understand  you,  makes  a  bid  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  not  your  officer  who  finds  that  pur- 
chaser, who  gets  that  bid.  sell  that  stuff  as  well  as  a  civilian? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  If  we  had  enough  officers  with  salesman  experi- 
ence to  handle  this  kind  of  sales  we  probably  could  do  it,  Mr.  Cnair- 
man,  but  we  have  not  had. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  have  officers  enough  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  accuse  the  average 
flying  officer  of  being  a  good  salesman. 
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The  Chairman.  Granted  that,  but  he  is  a  good  enough  man  to 
find  a  customer;  he  does  find  a  customer. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  There  is  the  point.     He  can  not  find  a  customer. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  were  just  saying  that  you  find  the  cus- 
tomer and  get  his  bid. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes;  but  throiigh  our  civilian  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  civilians  embraced  in  the  list  of  civilians 
you  are  estimating  for  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  YeS;  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  is  necessary? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  For  the  material-disposal  civilians  the  amoimt  is 
about  $792,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  for  that  much  in  this  branch  of 
the  Air  Service  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  the  director  of  sales  is  asking  to  dispose 
of  all  the  surplus  is  $400,000  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Perhaps  the  conclusion  in  bookkeeping  lies  in  this — 
that  the  director  of  sales  puts  in  only  what  appears  to  be  his  over- 
head in  one  place,  and  then  it  is  scattered  out  through  all  these  other 
divisions,  and  the  total  is  more  than  that. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  The  director  of  sales  does  not  do  any  of  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  finding  out  that  the  director  of  sales 
organization  seems  to  be  costing  the  Government  millions  of  dollars, 
while  we  are  told  that  for  $400,000  they  can  do  everything.  This  is 
an  interesting  sidelight  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  develop  here- 
tofore. 

How  many  of  those  civilian  employees  do  you  propose  to  get  ap- 
propriations for,  for  finding  customers  and  for  arranging  the  price  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Eight  hundred  and  sixteen  is  the  number. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  That  is  the  total  civilian  pay  roll  of  the  materials 
disposal  section.  That  is  not  all  for  salesmen.  That  includes 
laborers  and  the  expense  for  warehousing,  the  expense  for  account- 
ants, for  salesmen,  and  for  everything  else  connected  with  that 
property. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  many  salesmen  do  you  actually  have  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  That  will  probably  include  about  40  salesmen. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  character  of  men  do  you  select  for  that  particu- 
lar duty  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  have  tried  to  obtain  men  with  salesmen  ex- 
perience. For  instance,  on  different  kinds  of  commodities  we  have 
men  who  are  familiar  with  those  particular  commodities.  In  the 
matter  of  steel  we  try  to  get  steel  salesmen,  men  who  can  talk  with 
the  officials  of  a  steel  company  intelligently  about  what  sort  of  steel 
there  is  for  sale. 

Mr.  Fields.  You  try  to  get  men  familiar  with  the  commercial 
needs  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Men  who  will  know  whether  the  material  we  have 
will  fit  into  a  particular  kind  of  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  you  pay  such  an  employee  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  The  highest  paid  employee  in  the  salesmen  branch 
gets  $4,800. 

Mr.  Fields.  And  his  expenses? 
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Col.  GiLLHOBE.  He  gets  a  per  diem  when  he  is  out,  but  he  does 
not  get  his  expenses  in  the  same  way  that  a  commercial  salesman 
gets  his  expenses.  He  simply  gets  a  per  diem.  If  he  is  at  a  certain 
place  less  tnan  a  certain  number  of  days  he  can  draw  $4  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  $792,000  of  this  total  amount 
of  $9,714,742.     What  is  the  character  of  tiie  other  civihan  employees  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read 
down  the  hst.  The  medical  research  item  was  covered  in  detail  last 
year.  There  are  20  civihans  at  the  medical  research  laboratory  at 
MitcheU  Field  near  New  York  City,  conducting  research  pertaining 
to  the  selection  and  the  care  of  the  fiving  personnel,  amounting  to 
$29,350. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in  connection 
with  the  surplus  material.  At  the  hearing  last  May  on  the  Army 
appropriation  bill,  Mr.  LaGuardia  was  questioning  Gen.  Menoher 
about  that,  and  the  general  had  made  the  statement  about  the  sale  of 
some  $18,000,000  worth  of  lumber,  and  Mr.  LaGuardia  asked  the 
question,  "Who  sold  that  lumber?''  and  Gen.  Menoher  answered, 
"The  Spruce  Production  Corporation.''  Then  the  General  went  on 
with  this  statement: 

We  have  in  the  East  sonie  5,000,000  or  6.000,000  feet  of  this  same 
grade  of  spruce  held  in  various  places.  Then  we  have  a  lot  of  hard- 
wood, sucn  as  walnut,  oak,  hickorv,  birch,  some  ash,  but  very  little, 
and  some  cedar  and  mahogany,  which  was  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  propellers,  etc.  The  question  came  up  about  the  disposal  of 
all  this  valuable  lumber.  I  gave  instructions  which  were  approved 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
dump  that  valuable  lumber  on  the  market  at  the  present  time;  that 
it  should  be  stored  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  not  depreciate  in 
value  for  airplane  purposes. 

The  Question  I  want  to  ask  is  whether  or  not  we  still  have  that 
lumber  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  have  a  small  part  only. 

Col.  Gillmore.  We  are  retaining  only  what  we  consider  enough 
for  our  needs  for  the  next  three  years  on  lumber.  The  hard  wood 
lumber  is  bringing  now  more  than  we  paid  for  it.  The  market  is 
way  up  on  the  hardwood  lumber.  Due  to  deterioration  that  we 
could  see  coming  we  have  gotten  rid  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
hardwood  lumber  at  a  better  price  than  the  Government  paid  for  it. 
That  contract  is  peculiar.  The  lumber  on  that  contract  was  the 
only  contract,  the  first  contract  that  the  director  of  sales  negotiated. 
He  negotiated  it  with  a  big  firm,  to  take  over  all  that  lumber,  the 
surplus  lumber  that  the  War  Department  had,  anrf  that  was  known 
as  Contract  No.  1,  and  was  made  soon  after  the  director  of  sales 
started  to  operate. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
that  ? 

Col.  Gillmore.  No;  the  lumber  was  an  easy  item  to  dispose  of. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  paid  12  per  cent  for  selling  it  ? 

Col.  Gillmore.  Twelve  per  cent  is  right. 

Mr,  Fields.  How  does  the  price  received  for  it  compare  with  the 
price  paid  for  it  ? 
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Col.  GiLLMOBE.  On  oui  last  sale  of  hardwood  lumber  we  have 
been  getting  a  better  price  than  it  cost  when  we  purchased  it  two 
years  ^o. 

Mr.  Fields.  Dealing  with  the  proposition  as  a  whole,  how  do  you 
get  out  with  it,  as  a  whole  ?  You  might  have  sold  the  bulk  of  it  at 
a  less  price. 

Gen.  Menoheb.  The  price  of  hardwood  lumber  has  gone  up 
enormously.  I  was  informed  by  an  automobile  manufacturer  not 
long  ago  that  ash  was  $450  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  am  aware  of  that  fact.  That  is  one  commodity 
the  department  should  have  gotten  out  well  on. 

Col.  GiLLMOBE.  The  last  lumber  report  we  had  showed  $4,035,- 
344.45  reported  for  disposal.  Our  cash  sales  were  $3,176,794.22,  and 
in  the  settlement  of  claims  where  we  turned  back  to  the  contractor, 
where  we  took  over  a  certain  amount  of  lumber  in  his  plant  that 
was  really  the  property  of  the  Government,  in  the  settlement  of 
claims  there  was  $632,122  involved  in  that.     I  have  not  got  the 

fercentage  figure  on  that  lumber,  that  is,  the  exact  recoverv.  But 
know  it  was  very  high.  I  think  the  average  on  all  lumber  was 
around  90  per  cent  for  the  recovery,  that  is,  90  per  cent  of  what 
it  cost  the  uovemment.    There  has  Deen  a  very  excellent  market. 

Mr.  Fields.  That  is  90  per  cent  net,  or  with  the  commission  ? 

Col.  GiLLMOBE.  Ninety  per  cent  net.  When  we  sell  we  have  had 
to  store  it  and  move  it,  ana  those  charges  are  deducted. 

The  Chaibman.  Gen.  Menoher,  you  were  explaining  the  item  of 
$9,714,743  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Air  Service.  Will  you 
kindly  continue  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  Col.  Gillmore  will  continue. 

Col.  GiLLMOBE.  The  next  item  is  for  civilians  for  the  mechanics' 
training  school,  496  civilians,  at  a  total  of  $750,000.  Col.  MacDill 
has  the  distribution  of  those  civilians. 

Col.  MacDill.  The  policy  of  employing  civilian  personnel  in  the 
mechanics'  school  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  we  were  unable 
to  retain  a  very  large  number,  any  considerable  number  at  all,  of  the 
trained  mechanics  after  the  war,  with  the  result  that  quite  a  large 
proportion — I  am  not  prepared  to  state  whether  it  is  75  or  85  per 
cent — but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  personnel  that  we  obtained 
and  have  now  operating  our  planes  are  not  trained  mechanics.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  obtain  men  who  can  give  these  men  instruction 
right  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  planes. 

The  situation  during  the  past  year  has  not  Been  a  satisfactory  one 
at  all,  but  in  order  to  operate  we  started  in  on  the  policy  of  hav- 
ing civilians  at  our  stations  ins^truct  them,  while  they  were  doing 
the  work.  In  addition,  we  established  a  mechanics'  school  as  the' 
foundation  of  a  much  more  wisely  laid  policy  of  training  enlisted 
mechanics  before  they  were  sent  to  a  station  to  actuall]^  operate  the 
airplanes.  We  did  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  enlisted 
men  to  instruct  these  men  at  the  mechanics'  school.  We  did  not 
have  them  for  two  reasons:  One  reason  is  that  the  men  who  have 
this  knowledge,  who  are  sufficiently  trained  and  are  good  instructors, 
can  not  be  induced  to  enlist.  The  second  is  that  the  pay  they  would 
receive  on  enlistment  is  not  sufficient  remuneration. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  us  see.    To  whom  is  the  instruction  given? 
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Col.  MacDill.  The  instruction  is  given  to  the  men  who  are  en- 
listed and  sent  to  the  mechanics'  school  first  before  they  are  sent  to 
an  operating  station,  in  order  that  they  may  be  taught  proper  me- 
chanical practice  before  they  have  a  chance  to  make  mistakes  in  the 
actual  operation  of  airplanes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  After  you  have  trained  one  of  those  enlisted  men 
you  give  him  a  noncommissioned  grade,  do  you  not? 

Col.  MacDill.  When  this  man  is  taught  he  will  then  be  sent  to  an 
operating  station,  and  we  hope  we  can  develop  a  morale  in  the  years 
to  come  which  will  not  necessitate  the  continued  employment  of  this 
civilian  personnel,  but  for  the  coming  year  this  is  a  proposition  that 
we  have  to  face. 

The  Chairman.  Will  j^ou  not  have  to  face  that  constantly,  because 
when  these  men  are  trained  will  they  not  be  able  to  earn  so  much 
more  in  civiUan  life  than  they  can  possibly  earn  in  the  Army,  so  that 
they  will  seek  civilian  employment  as  soon  as  they  are  discharged 
from  the  Army  ? 

Col.  MacDill.  They  will.  That  is  perfectly  true.  But  we  want 
to  train  such  men  as  have  three-year  enlistments,  with  the  result 
that  for  a  half  year's  training  we  will  have  two  and  one-half  years' 
service. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  wh^t  I  was  thinking  about. 

Col.  MacDill.  That  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  appropriation  under  which  we  are  now  oper- 
ating wiU  not  expire  untu  July  1  next,  and  you  have  been  training 
some  of  these  men  during  the  past  months,  and  surely  by  the  1st  oi 
July  you  will  have  some  of  them  that  will  be  capable  of  taking  down 
an  engine,  or  showing  somebody  else  how  to  do  it,  and  the  point  that 
strikes  me  is  if  we  are  going  to  keep  this  endless  chain  going  around 
here,  taking  these  fellows  in  and  training  them  and  letting  them  go, 
as  far  as  your  crops  is  concerned,  we  might  as  well  abolish  the  school. 

Col.  MacDill.  The  proposition  is  hardly  that,  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  present  year  we  have  not  been  able  to  train  as  many  as  I  stated 
because  we  needed  so  many  men  to  operate  the  stations,  and  also 
because  more  of  the  men  were  one-year  enlistments  this  year  than 
they  will  be  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  not  had  any  trouble  keeping  your 
branch  of  the  service  filled  up  with  enlisted  men,  have  you? 

Col.  MacDill.  We  enlistea,  beginning  in  the  month  of  May,  I 
think — ^I  am  subject  to  correction — ^we  enlisted  very  rapidly  up  to 
the  authorized  strength.  The  enlistments  at  that  time — and  1  am 
subject  again  to  correction  from  the  exact  details — ^were  mostly  one- 

irear  men,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  tremenduous  pressure 
>rought  to  bear  for  the  discharge  of  emergency  enlistments,  with 
the  residt  that  in  order  to  properly  take  care  of  the  property  we  had. 
we  had  to  obtain  men  very  rapidly,  with  the  result  that  we  have  had 
a  greater  proportion  of  one-year  enlistments  this  past  year  than  we 
are  goine  to  obtain  with  our  recruiting  at  the  present  time. 

]^fr.  McKenzie.  Do  your  officers  take  training  in  mechanics  as 
well  as  in  flying  t 

Col.  MacDill.  All  our  officers  are  given  training  too. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  was  just  thinking  that  at  West  Point  most  of 
our  instructors  there  are  miUtary  men,  and  could  not  that  same  rule 
be  applied  in  the  Air  Service  ? 
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Col.  MaoDill.  The  point  of  that  is  that  if  we  took  officers  for  this 
proposition,  and  similar  propositions,  we  would  not  have  enough  to 
operate.  We  have  a  certam  number  of  engineer  officers,  and  a 
certain  number  of  flying  officers  on  flying  duty.  In  order  to  properly 
train  and  instruct  these  flying  officers  in  their  military  and  air-serv- 
ice duties,  so  that  they  will  be  ready  for  service,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  on  their  present  assignments,  which  leaves  none  to  spare 
for  instructors  in  a  mechanics  school. 

The  Chaibman.  What  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  officers 
in  the  service  can  flv  ? 

Col,  MacDill.  Of  the  flying  officers — ^I  mean  both  observers,  pilots, 
and  balloon  officers — the  percentage  runs  very  close  to  85  per  cent. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  law  specifically  provides  that  of  the  emergency 
officers,  1,200,  85  per  cent  shall  be  flying  officers. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  provision,  as  I  recall^  in  the  bill  we  passed 
the  other  day  is  90  per  cent. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Ninety  per  cent  flying  officers. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  many  hours  a  month,  under  your  regulations, 
do  these  officers  have  to  fly  m  order  to  be  able  to 

Col.  MagDill.  Our  regulations  are  such  that  an  officer  must  make 
10  flights  a  month,  but  such  are  the  regulations  in  regard  to  tactical 
trainmg,  maneuvers,  etc.,  and  the  exercises  we  set  for  them  are  such 
that  a  large  majority,  I  should  say  very  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
officers,  are  doin^  many  times  that  amount  in  order  to  ao  the  necessary 
tactical  instruction  and  to  conduct  other  work  that  is  laid  out  for 
them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,   under  the  reoi^anization  bill  it  is 

Planned  that  the  bulk  of  the  officers  shall  be  flyers  in  this  service, 
'our  corps  desires  to  have  them  all  flyers,  as  I  remember  Gen. 
Mitchell's  testimony. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McKIenzie.  But  put  a  limitation  on  the  percentage  of  the 
officers  who  might  be  what  we  call  ground  officers,  as  I  understand  it, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me — I  may  be  entirely  wrong  in  my  viewpoint — 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  with  the  number  of  officers  that  you  will 
have,  and  the  length  of  time  that  is  required  to  be  put  in  in  flying, 
that  a  great  many  of  the  young  men  who  have  had  a  technical  knowl- 
edge could  be  very  useful  as  instructors,  or  supervisors,  at  these  schools. 

Col.  MacDill.  Such  is  the  case.    They  would  be. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  I  would  just  as  soon  trust  one  of  you  as  I 
would  a  fellow  in  a  frock  coat. 

Col.  MacDill.  But  if  the  committee  desires,  it  would  be  possible 
to  show  the  distribution  of  the  officers  as  they  now  exist,  and  the 
duties  they  are  upon,  and  I  think  there  will  be  no  question  but  what 
you  will  see  that  ifyou  require  officers  to  do  this  work,  it  would  take 
that  many  more  officers. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  May  I  interject?  This  mechanical  instruction  is 
different  from  the  tactical  instruction.  There  are  officers  in  charge 
of  this  work.  All  of  the  men  are  under  officers  who  assign  to  them 
exactly  the  work  they  have  to  do.  There  is  one  instructor  who 
handles  about  four  or  five  men.  He  has  got  to  watch  them  all  the 
day  through.     The  officers  supervise  that  tning. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  you  will  rememl)er,  that  was  one  point  that 
struck  me,  and  it  was  my  idea  that  the  officers  who  were  not  flyers 
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could  handle  that  end  of  the  program,  and  after  they  ^ot  old  enough 
so  that  they  did  not  care  to  be  flyers,  and  your  contention  was  that  at 
vour  age  you  were  not  able  yet  to  say  how  old  a  man  would  have  to 
be  before  ne  would  cease  to  be  a  valuable  flyer. 

Gen.  MrroHELL.  We  think  that  no  officer  can  be  in  the  Air  Service 
and  properljr  perform  his  duties  unless  he  has  been  a  pilot,  and  had 
that  mstruction  all  the  way  through.  He  has  not  the  knowledge  of  the 
air  and  the  tactical  use  of  the  air  force  which  he  gets  by  having  been  a 

Silot.  We  are  very  decided  on  that  thing.  Whether  he  is  actually 
ying  at  the  time,  or  is  occupied  on  certain  work,  is  another  thing. 
llie  man  who  has  had  pilot  instruction,  who  has  served  in  units,  can 
go  and  specialize  in  any  kind  of  engineering,  in  the  air  or  anything 
else,  but  with  that  basic  knowledge  of  flying  he  would  not  be  qualifled 
for  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you  about  that, 
General,  but  I  understand  it  is  uie  desire  that  an  officer  who  also 
may  have  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  end  of  the  thing  as  well  as 
of  nying. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  give  them  that  instruction  as  an  incident  of 
their  flying  instruction.  The  point  is  that  these  men  are  asked  for 
in  the  lower  grades  of  mechanical  work,  and  if  you  supply  the  officers 
for  that  thing  you  would  be  paying  foxu*  or  five  times  as  much  for 
that  instruction  as  you  would  be  paying  if  you  got  civilians. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  one  instance  where  the  civilian  gets  less 
money  than  the  officer  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes;  it  does  in  that  particular  case,  and  it  is  really 
a  question  of  vocational  training  for  the  man  that  comes  in.  We 
have  no  trouble,  as  Gen.  Menoher  said,  in  getting  men,  and  the  men 
that  we  do  get  come  in  largely  for  the  training,  because  they  know 
that  when  they  go  out  of  the  Army  they  can  earn  twice  as  much, 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Can  you  not  see  the  point,  that  this  committee  is 
trying  to  meet  the  situation  which  confronts  us  ?  We  are  trying  to 
make  appropriations  to  build  up  an  efficient  Military  Establishment 
for  a  military  purpose,  but  it  seems  like  at  every  little  cross  road, 
every  avenue  tney  can  possibly  reach  in,  they  are  trying  to  work  in 
vocational  training,  mechanical  training,  and  farming,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  the  engineers  want  to  do  that,  and  the  Air  Service 
men  Want  to  do  that,  and  they  want  to  have  vocational  training  in 
the  Infantry,  where  they  train  a  few  hours  in  the  morning  and  go  to 
school  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  man  told  me  the  other  day  that  of  a 
certain  class  that  they  asked  what  training  they  wanted  to  take,  I 
think  about  90  per  cent  of  them  said  they  wanted  to  take  lessons  in 
music.  I  am  not  telling  this  as  a  joke,  but  an  officer  told  me  that 
as  a  fact.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  give  you  a  good  military  organ- 
ization and  let  us  have  a  good  serviceable  Military  Establishment, 
and  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  have  got  to  cut  out  this  thing 
of  trying  to  have  the  Military  Establishment  the  instructor  for  every- 
body in  the  United  States. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Mr.  McKenzie,  we  are  ordered  to  carry  out  voca- 
tional training. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Of  course,  I  would  be  opposed  to  training  them 
as  musicians,  but  I  will  say  frankly  that  I  nave  no  objection  to  the 
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vocational  training,  if  it  is  carried  on  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  men 
in  the  Infantry  and  the  Cavalry  and  the  Artillery  have  always  had 
the  afternoons  to  themselves. 

Mr.  McEjcnzie.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  understand  it  to  be 
your  position,  or  that  it  has  ever  been  your  position,  to  make  voca- 
tional training  the  primary  purpose  and  the  military  service 
secondary. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  know  that  they  are  having  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  get  men  to  enlist,  and  better  results  can  be  obtained 
by  showing  the  men  that  they  can  improve  their  earning  capacity  by 
enUsting  in  the  Army  and  taking  the  military  training  in  the  fore- 
noon, as  they  have  always  done,  and  that  in  the  afternoon  they  can 
devote  a  few  hours  to  the  training  in  some  skilled  trade  or  some 
profession,  and  so  better  their  earning  capacity.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  utilize  that  program  in  order  to  get  men  into  the  Army. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  All  our  training,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  percentage,  is  in  a  useful  trade  in  the  Air  Service,  and  the 
most  important  one  of  those  things,  so  far  as  the  enlisted  man  is 
concerned,  is  the  instruction  on  motors.  If  we  do  not  keep  our 
motors  in  shape  we  can  not  fly,  and  you  are  going  to  kill  all  your 
flying  personnel.  That  is  the  point  that  Col.  MacDiU  had  in  the  back 
of  his  head,  that  we  have  got  to  give  those  people  the  very  best 
instrtiction  we  can  on  motors. 

Gen.  Menoher.  What  I  would  like  to  say  i^  that  I  think  it  is  a 
pretty  well  established  fact  that  only  a  mechanic  can  teach  another 
mechanic  to  do  a  piece  of  mechanical  work.  I  am  a  mechanic 
inyself,  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  in  that  respect.  The 
officers  as  a  rule,  aie  not  fitted  for  doing  mechanical  work,  and  it  is 
only  one  who  is  trained  in  that  who  can  pass  his  knowledge  on  to 
another  man,  so  we  can  not  employ  our  officers,  whether  flying 
officers  or  whether  ground  officers,  or  whether  superannuated  officers, 
as  instructors  of  mechanics  in  the  primary  work  of  the  trade,  and,  as 
far  as  the  Air  Service  is  concerned,  we  are  more  concerned  with 
getting  a  force  of  enlisted  men  who  can  carry  on  this  work  at  our 
fields  and  with  our  units  than  they  are  in  the  vocational  end  of  it. 

We  would  like  to  have  every  enlisted  man  we  have  a  mechanic  if 
we  can,  because  really  he  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
man  who  is  not  a  mechanic,  and  we  are  primarily  interested  in  hav- 
ing as  large  a  number  of  our  enlisted  men  trained  as  mechanics  as 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  more  civilian  employees  do  you  pro- 
pose to  provide  for  out  of  this  lump  sum  of  $9,714,743  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  in  the  item 
of  S9,621,000,  and  in  addition  to  that  is  the  item  of  816  civilian 
employees  for  the  materiel  disposal. 

The  CHAiRAtAN.  You  told  us  about  that;  so  that  you  are  .calcu- 
lating to  have  a  little  over  7,000  civilian  employees  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  segregate  in  your  statement  the 
number  for  each  branch  of  work  in  the  service  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  read  that. 

The  Chahiman.  You  can  give  it  to  the  reporter,  or  you  can  put  it 
in  the  hearings. 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Air  Service  y  pay  and  expenses  ^  eivilian  employees » 

[Fiscal  year  1921, 10,000  poRoonel,  $00,000,000.] 

ARMY. 


Medical  research 

Mechanics'  Training  School 

Advisory  board 

Training  and  operations 

Administrative  group 

Information  group 

Finance 

Plant  protectian 

Office,  chief  supply 

Procurement 

Engine  and  plane  maintenance. 

Kngineering 

Property 


In  Washington. 


Person- 
nel. 


8 

90 

286 

77 

9 


10 
146 


>287 


>922 


Amount. 


911,120 

136,040 

327,390 

96,170 

10,500 


12,220 
221,200 


376,520 


Outside  Washing- 
ton. 


Person- 
nel. 


20 
496 


1,079 
62 


269 


75 

240 

1,087 

2,563 


1,191,160  1       5,821 


Amount. 


$29,350 
760,600 


1,427,865 
76,732 


416,200 


138,406 

449,800 

1,734,917 

3,250,074 


8,272,933 


In  Washington 

Outside  Washington. 


Totai 

Traveling  expenses. 


Total. 


Person- 
nel. 


922 
5,821 


6,743 
6,743 


Amount. 


$1,191,160 
8,272,933 


9,464,083 
167,660 


9,621,743 


I  Inclodes  civilians  at  Boiling  Field  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

NoTE.—Material  Disposal  and  Salvage  t)ivi8lon:  In  Washington,  44  personnel,  $58,140;  outside,  772  per- 
sonnel, $733,860. 

See  attached  detailed  list  of  individual  employees  showing  salaries  and  wages, 
which  include  the  following: 

Salaries  and  wages,  816  civilian  employees $780, 000 

Traveling  expenses 12, 000 

Total 792,000 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  $1,000,000  for  the  storage  and  dis- 
posal of  the  immense  stocks  of  materiel  and  partially  complete  equip- 
ment. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  That  is  the  item  we  had  up  before,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  value  of  that  one? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  About  $45,000,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  here  make  a  suggestion  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Lord.  Col.  Gillmore  informs  me  that  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  handling  this  surplus  stock  for  sale  during  1921,  will  be  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000.  The  Ordnance  Department,  under  the  current 
appropriation,  submitted  an  estimate  to  this  committee  for  a  certain, 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  carry  on  this  sales  work  of  material. 
They  did  not  get  all  of  the  amount  that  was  estimated,  so  that  in  the 
month  of  January  it  seems  as  though,  because  of  the  lack  of  money 
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with  which  to  pay  the  personnel,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to 
start  their  sales  operations 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  asked  for  $20,000,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  Approximately  $10,000,000  for  this  purpose,  if  I  recall 
it.  The  matter  was  urgent.  I  discussed  it  with  tne  Director  of 
Sales,  and  submitted  the  cost  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  connection  with  the  last  deficiency  bill  that  was 
passeo.  xhe  total  receipts  from  Ordnance  sales  up  to  date,  the  total 
sales,  are  $137,106,389.56.  I  recommended  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations  Committee  that  the  Ordnance  Department  in  that  bm  be 
given  authority  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  of  the  receipts 
n*om  these  sales  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  that  work  through  tnis 
current  fiscal  year,  and  it  was  given  in  that  deficiency  bill.  The 
Committee  might  have  that  thought  in  mind,  that  in  this  appropria- 
tion authority  for  the  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  trom 
the  receipts  of  sales  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  work  would 
allow  you  to  reduce  the  amount  you  think  this  activity  should  have 
to  that  extent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  take  that  into  consideration. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  thought  I  would  get  that  in  the  record  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  into  consideration  when  we 
finally  agree  on  the  figures. 

The  next  item  is  for  experimental  and  research  work. 

Col.  Fuller.  The  development  of  helium. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  the  helium  development.  I  see  the 
estimate  proposed  is  $765,860.  Does  the  Navy  contribute  a  like 
amount  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  the  amount  of  the  Navy's  share.  Wo 
are  working  on  a  50-50  basis  with  the  Navy  in  the  expense  of  this 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  cooperating  with  vou 
both  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  any  appropriation  at  all  for  this 
research  work  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  not  tell  you.     Do  you  know,  Col.  Chandler  ( 

Col.  Chandler.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  money  for  experimenta- 
tion is  supplied  half  from  Army  funds  and  half  Jrom  Navy  funds. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  lend  their  experts  ? 

Col.  Chandler.  Their  personnel;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  are  you  making  on  the  develop- 
ment of  hehum  ? 

Col.  Chandler.  The  plant  which  was  authorized  about  a  year 
ago  is  about  completed,  and  the  machinery  is  to  be  installed  in  the 
next  two  or  three  months.  We  expect  tne  plant  to  be  producing 
hehum  on  the  1st  of  July  at  the  rate  of  about  40,000  cubic  feet  a  day. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  much  did  that  plant  cost,  $3,000,000? 

Col.  Chandler.  No,  sir;  we  have  spent  on  helium  so  far  a  little 
over  $6,000,000.  A  good  part  of  that  was  spent  for  three  experi- 
mental plants,  gas  privileges,  the  construction  of  the  large  produc- 
tion helium  plant,  and  pipe  line. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  many  wells  produce  gas  from  which  you  can 
extract  hehum  ? 
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Col.  Chandler.  You  will  find  in  practically  every  natural-gas  well 
in  the  United  States  a  certain  percentage  of  helium,  in  Ohio,  about 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  helium^  and  in  Louisiana  about  the  same. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  per  cent  at  the  wells  that  you  are  experi- 
menting with  ? 

Col.  Chandler.  It  is  about  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  A  htUe  less  than  you  find  in  the  others  ? 

Col.  Chandler.  It  is  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  gas  that 
the  Petrolia  field  could  produce — about  20,000,000  cubic  feet  a  day. 
It  is  a  very  extensive  field  at  Petrolia,  Tex. 

Mr.  Mckenzie.  How  do  you  get  it?  Do  you  hook  onto  their 
pipe  lines  and  then  .have  a  way  of  separating  the  gas  ? 

Col.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir;  we  reprocess  practically  all  of  the  gas, 
and  with  compression  and  low  temperature  separate  the  helium. 

The  Chairman.  The  gas  passes  through  certain  machinery  which 
separates  the  helium  from  the  other  gas  ? 

Col.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir;  all  this  gas  is  compressed  by  large  com- 
pressors, and  cooled  to  about  200  degrees  centigrade"  below  zero. 
Then  the  other  gases  are  liquified  and  may  be  drawn  off  as  a  liquid 
leaving  the  helium  about  the  last  element.  Helium  can  be  liquified 
by  further  reduction  in  temperature  and  greater  pressure. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  experiments  show  that  it  is  noncombus- 
tible? 

Col.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  is  absolutely  noncombustible. 

Col.  Chandler.  Many  universities  and  scientists  have  tried  and 
found  that  helium  will  not  combine  with  any  other  element  in  an}- 
way. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  couritries  are  following  these  experi- 
ments ? 

Col.  Chandler.  We  know  that  Great  Britain  is  doing  so.  They 
have  made  inquiries  concerning  our  process.  Italy  is  interested  also, 
but  we  do  not  know  that  they  have  been  using  it,  because  the  quan- 
tity of  helium  there  is  reported  as  small. 

Gen.  Menoher.  There  is  some  helium  in  Cauda,  but  not  in  paying 
quantities,  and  there  is  helium  being  obtained  now  in  Tuscany. 

Mr.  Greene.  Helium  is  an  element,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  pro- 
ducing it  from  some  other  element  ? 

Geri.  Menoher.  Yes;  it  was  first  discovered  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  sun,  and  that  is  why  it  is  called  helium,  from  helios,  the  sun. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  have  not  been  experimenting  with  it  long  enough 
to  know  how  long  a  given  supply  sufficient  to  supply  one  balloon 
is  likely  to  hold  the  gas  ? 

Col.  Chandler.  We  have  machinery  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion which  will  repurify  the  gas,  so  we  do  not  expect  to  lose  much  of  it. 
When  a  little  air  gets  mixed  with  helium,  compression  and  refrigera- 
tion will  liquify  the  air  which  can  then  be  drawn  off. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  is  a  little  bit  of  leakage  ? 

Col.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir;  through  the  fabric. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  the  prospect  for  obtaining  it  in  large 
quantities  ? 

Col.  Chandler.  This  plant  now  nearing  completion  will  produce 
40,000  cubic  feet  a  day.  That  can  be  stored  and  used  as  desired  in 
airships  and  balloons. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  storage  space  will  you  require  or  will 
you  be  able  to  liquify  it  and  keep  it  in  cold  storage  ? 

Col.  Chandler.  Ves;  it  can  be  liquified.  We  have  a  very  large 
niunber  of  cylinders  now  available  for  storage  purposes.  The  familiar 
gas  holders  may  be  used.  Some  of  these  in  various  cities  will  hold 
7,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  up  to  the  present 
time  it  is  only  in  an  experimental  stage;  is  not  that  true ?  You  have 
not  got  far  enough  along  so  that  you  can  say  that  it  is  a  commercial 
product  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Col.  Chandler.  I  believe  it  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  There  were  enough  cylinders  of  helium  en  route  to  Europe 
.  when  the  armistice  was  signed  to  fill  about  five  balloons. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  decree  of  condensation  possible  with  the 
thing  so  as  to  prepare  it  in  bulS  to  fill  your  balloons  with  ?  That  is, 
what  can  you  reduce  it  to  for  shipment  ? 

Col.  Chandler.  One  cylinder  about  4*  feet  in  length  and  9  inches 
in  diameter  will  hold  200  cubic  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Experimental  and  research  work,  $8,286,175.  Will 
you  kindly  explain  that  item  ? 

Col.  Bane.  That  work  is. to  carry  on  experimental  work  that  was 
done  last  year  at  the  experimental  station  at  McCook  Field.  They 
expended,  or  will  expend  during  this  year  about  $2,000,000,  not  in- 
cluding civilian  personnel.  I  have  made  up  a  summary  of  that  de- 
velopment during  the  last  year  that  I  would  like  to  have  entered  in 
the  record,  if  you  have  no  objection,  iust  for  the  information  of  Con- 
gress. It  would  probablv  be  most  enlightening  to  read.  If  you  care 
to  have  me  do  so,  I  could  read  it  to  you.  It  just  goes  through  the 
experimental  types  of  airplanes  that  we  have  developed  and  the  ex- 
perimental engines  we  have  out  there,  and  the  other  experimentation 
on  the  supercharge  which  allows  us  to  go  to  high  altitudes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  experimental  work  has  been  largely  in  the 
development  of  types. 

Col.  Bane.  Types  of  airplanes,  airplane  engines,  instrument  equip- 
ment, ordnance,  and  armament. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  kindly  put  it  in  the  hearings  the  com- 
mittee can  take  it  up. 

(The  summary  reierred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Summary  op  Development  Made  by  the  Engineering  Division,  Air  Service, 

FOR  THE  Fiscal  Year  1920. 


The  following  summary  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  committee  what  has  been 
done  with  the  money  allowed  the  Air  Service  for  engineering  purposes  for  the  fiscal  i 

year  1920.    Fourmilliondollarsonly  was  made  available  for  this  work.    It  is  felt  that 
the  country  has  received  a  good  return  in  experimental  development  and  advance-  | 

ment  in  aviation  from  this  investment. 

• 

AIRPLANES. 

I 

We  stated  that  we  wished  to  develop  15  types  to  meet  all  military  requirements. 
The  following  indicates  the  availability  of  airplanes  to  meet  these  requirements  at  the 
present  time: 

Type  I.  Single-seater  pursuit  (water-cooled  engine).  \ 

[a)  Ordnance  Engineering  Corporation  model  D. 

b)  Thomas  Morse  MB-3. 

[c)  Engineering  Division  model  VCP-1. 
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All  three  of  these  are  designed  about  the  300  Hispano.  As  the  Ordnance  Enmieering 
model  D  most  nearly  confonned  to  our  requirements,  the  Engineering  JDivision 
concentrated  on  it  and  greatly  improved  its  performance  and  ease  of  maintenance. 
Many  major  changes  were  made  in  this  airplane.    It  is  recommended  for  production. 

Bids  were  opened  on  February  20  for  a  new  and  improved  design.  The  Ordnance 
Enioneering  Corporation  submitted  a  much  improved  design  based  on  their  experience 
with  the  model  D.  A  contract  is  now  being  drawn  for  the  construction  of  three  of 
these  new  types.    This  will  be  done  out  of  1920  funds. 

Type  II.  Single-seater  pursuit  for  night  attack  (air-cooled  engine). — A  contract  has 
been  let  to  the  Gurtiss  Engineering  Corporation  for  the  construction  of  three  experi- 
mental models  of  this  type  about  the  Liberty  6  engine. 

Type  III.  Single-seater  pursuit  (air-cooled  engine). — ^The  construction  of  this  type  is 
held  up  pending  the  design  of  a  satisfactory  air-cooled  engine.  Proposals  are  now  out 
for  a  360-400  horsepower  radial  air-cooled  engine.  An  unsuccessful  effort  has  been 
made  to  procure  the  Cosmos  engines  from  England.  We  are* now  negotiating  with  an 
American  designer  who  claims  to  have  the  American  rights  to  manufacture  the  Cosmos 
"Jupiter"  engine.  An  airplane  of  this  type  will  be  constructed  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  if  funds  are  made  available. 

Type  IV.  Single-seater  pursuit,  armored,  for  ground  attach  (air  or  water  cooled  engine — 
An  airplane  of  this  type  requires  a  SOO-horsepower  geared  37-millimeter  cannon  engine. 
The  engine  has  been  designed  and  constructed  and  is  now  being  tested  at  McCook 
Field.  It  is  a  geared  cannon  SOO-horsepower  Hispano-Suiza»  and  was  built  by  the 
Wright-Martin  Co. 

An  armored  airplane  for  this  engine  is  completely  designed,  and  actual  construction 
will  start  about  May  1 . 

Type  V.  TuH)-seater  pursuit  (air  or  water  cooled  enaine). — The  Loening  monoplanes, 
LeFere  and  XBIA  are  available,  but  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  Further  work  on 
these  as  two-seater  pursuit  types  was  discontinued  early  in  the  year  due  to  lack  of 
funds.  As  soon  as  a  350-400  norsepower  radial  engine  becomes  available,  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  meet  the  requirements  for  this  type. 

Type  VI.  Tkree-seater  armored  airplane  for  ground  attack. — A  completely  armored 
airplane  has  been  developed  and  built  at  McCook  Field;  is  now  bein^  assembled 
and  will  be  in  the  air  the  first  week  in  April.  This  airplane  marks  a  distinct  advance 
in  aviation  and  is  believed  to  be  absolutely  up  to  date  and  as  good  as  any  existing 
machine  of  this  type. 

Type  yil.  TuH)-8eater  Infantry  liaison. — A  contract  has  been  let  and  the  Ordnance 
Engineering  Corporation  is  now  constructing  two  airplanes  of  this  type.  They  fur- 
nish complete  armored  protection  for  engine,  gasoline,  and  crew.  This  airplane  will 
be  in  the  air  before  July  1. 

Type  VIII.  Two-seater  night  observation. — ^The  XBIA  designed  and  built  at  McCook 
Fiela  about  the  300  Uispano-Suiza  engine  is  recommendra  for  production.  Com- 
plete production  drawings  are  available.  Two  airplanes  are  now  being  built  to  check 
these  drawings. 

Type  IX.  Three-seater  Army  and  Coast  Artillery  observation  and  surveillance. — Three 
designs  for  this  type  have  been  considered.  A  contract  will  be  let  for  actual  con- 
struction by  April  15. 

Type  X.  Two-seater  corps  observation. — The  XBIA  with  the  300  Hispano  is  recom- 
mencied  for  production.  Three  all-steel  airplanes  around  the  Libert v  12  engine 
are  being  constructed  by  the  Art  Metal  Corporation  for  this  division.  The  first  air- 
plane will  receive  its  flying  tests  early  is  May. 

Type  XI.  Tu^o  or  multi-seater  day  bombardment. — The  USD9A,  which  fills  as  closely 
as  poflsible  the  requirements  of  this  type,  is  available  and  is  recommended  for  pro- 
duc  tion.  Complete  production  drawings  are  on  hand.  It  is  not  possible  to  design 
a  better  airplane  for  this  purpose  about  the  Liberty  engine.  Proposals  are  row  being 
prepared  for  the  construction  of  an  airplane  of  this  tv-pe  about  the  new  Packard  500- 
lorsepower  engine.  With  this  added  horsepower  the  8pe(ifi<  atiors  for  this  tj'pe  ran 
ye  more  nearly  met. 

Type  XII.  MuUiseater  night  bombardment  short  distance. — The  Glenn  L.  Martin 
lx>mber  is  available  ^Ith  complete  production  drawings.  Although  this  airplane 
does  not  give  the  performance  desired  for  this  type,  it  is  believwl  to  be  the  best  short- 
distance  ni^ht  bombardment  airplane  in  existence,  and  it  is  therefore  recommended 
forproductton. 

TTie  airplane  is  being  redesigno<l  to  improve  its  performance,  and  a  <  ontract  *ill  }ye 
let  within  thirty  days  for  two  or  three  airplanes  of  new  design. 

TjTHj  XIII .  Muliisenter  ni^ht  bombardment,  long  distance. — Funds  were  not  available 
to  construct  an  airplane  of  this  type  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  but  six  dec^igrns  have 
been  prepared  and  construction  will  be  started  early  in  the  fisc  al  year  1021  if  funds 
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are  maie  available.  Airplanes  of  this  type  have  a  cniising  radius  of  20  hours  and 
can  rarry  5,000poundB  of  bombs. 

Type  XIV.  Tivo-seater  training  (air-cooled  engine). — ^The  construction  of  this  type 
has  been  held  up  pending  the  completion  of  the  design  of  a  140-hor8epower  radial  air- 
cooled  engine.  A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  of  foiu*  of  these  engines. 
Proposals  are  now  being  prepared  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  three  experimental 
airplanes  about  this  HO-horsepover  radial  air-cooled  engine.  Contract  should  be 
let  for  this  work  early  in  June. 

T>'peXV.  Two-seater  training  (water-cooled  enaine). — ^The  VE-7  about  the  150 
Hispano  is  available  with  complete  produrtion  drawings.  A  design  is  well  imder 
way  for  ati  airplane  of  this  type  about  the  Liberty  6  engine. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Engineering  Divifflon  either  has  available,  ordered  on 
<'ontra^t,  or  is  now  negotiating  contra'^ts  to  cover  each  type  required,  except  types 
III,  V,  or  XIII.  Due  to  lack  of  suitable  engines  and  sufficient  funds  these  types 
could  not  be  covered.  It  was  manifestly  impossible  to  complete  a  program  requinng 
110.000,000  with  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,000. 

ENGINES. 

1.  Universal  test  enqine. — A  laboratory  single  cylinder  engine  has  been  designed 
and  built  which  makes  it  possible  to  test  any  reasonable  size  cylinder.  This  cuts 
materially  the  cost  of  experimental  work  as  one  cylinder  only  of  a  new  design  can 
be  ordered  and  tested  in  place  of  an  entire  engine.  Several  commercial  faboia- 
tones  have  been  furnished  drawings  of  this  engine.  TMs  marks  a  real  advance  in 
laboratory  equipment. 

2.  Water-cooled  engine. — A  300-horsepower  geared  Hispano  Suisa  cannon  engine 
has  been  designed  and  is  being  tested.  A  37-inillimeter  cannon  can  be  fired  through 
the  propeller  hub  of  this  engine. 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  of: 
8-cylinder  lOO-horsepower  V  type  engine. 
12-cylinder  300-horsepower  V  type  engine. 
12-cylinder  500-horsepower  V  type  engine. 
The  8-cylinder  leO-horsepower  and  the  12-cylinder  SOO-horsepower  have  been 
delivered  and  tested.    This  series  of  engines  have  been  designed  with  special  atten- 
tion to  nuiintenance  and  endurance. 

A  700-horsepower  W  type  engine  has  been  designed.  Bids  have  been  received 
and  contract  will  be  let  shortly  for  construction  of  this  engine. 

3.  Air-cooled  engine. — A  Lawrence  3-cylinder  radial  air-cooled  engine  has  been 
purchased  and  tested.  The  tests  showed  this  engine  to  be  the  best  radial  air-cooled 
engine  about  which  we  have  data. 

A  9-cylinder  140-horsepower  radial  engine  has  been  designed  and  contract  is  being 
drawn  for  its  construction. 

The  A.  B.  C.  Wasp  170-horsepower  and  Dragonfly  320-horsepower  engines  have 
been  received  from  England  and  tested. 

A  400-horsepower  radial  air-cooled  engine  is  now  under  order. 

Proposals  are  now  out  for  the  construction  of  350-400  horsepower  experimental 
radial  air-cooled  engines  for  pursuit  airplanes. 

An  unsuccessful  effort  has  been  made  to  purchase  the  Cosmos  Jupiter  an^  Mercur}*- 
engines.  We  are  now  negotiating  with  a  contractor  in  this  country  who  claims  to 
have  the  rights  to  construct  these  engines  in  the  United  States. 

The  Curtiss  K-12,  Bugatti  and  Dusenberg,  Hall  Scott  L6,  Napier  Lion  have  been 
received  and  tested. 

Epicyclic  geared  Liberty  12  engines  have  been  built,  tested  and  delivered  to  the 
Navy. 

Standard  engine  tests  have  been  made  of  the  following  foreign  engines: 

Mercedes  200  and  260  horsepower. 

BHP. 

May  back. 

Benz  200  horsepower. 

Isotta. 

BR-2. 

4.  Supercharges. — Supercharges  have  been  perfected  and  the  world's  altitude 
record  has  been  made  for  both  one  and  two  persons.  An  altitude  of  36,120  feet  has 
been  reached  with  a  supercharged  Liberty  engine  in  a  Le  Pere  biplane.  Maj.  Schroe- 
der  was  the  pilot  on  tnis  test  and  very  valuable  scientific  data  was  obtained.  For 
example,  it  was  determined  that  the  trade  winds  in  this  altitude  blow  from  west  to 
east  with  a  velocity  of  175  miles  per  hour.    These  winds  exist  above  20,000  feet, 
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their  velocity  increasing  with  the  altitude.    The  use  of  the  supercharger  increased 
speed  of  the  LePere  airplane  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  miles  per  hour  at  30,000  feet. 
Marcarta  Bakelite  propellers  have  been  designed,  tested,  and  reconunended  for 
production. 

EQUIPMENT. 

A  parachute  has  been  developed  which  is  considered  the  best  available,  either 
foreign  or  domestic.  This  paracnute  can  be  dropped  from  an  airplane  traveling  at 
150  miles  per  hour  and  with  a  weight  of  400  pounds  attached,  thus  proving  its 
strength  and  safetv.    These  parachutes  are  now  in  production. 

A  leak-proof  tank  has  been  develo[>ed  that  has  withstood  47  shots  from  a  .30  caliber 
machine  gun  alternately  armor  piercing,  incendiarv  and  service  bullets. 

Air-bag  floats  for  emer^ncy  landing  on  water  nave  been  designed,  tested,  and 
recommended  for  production. 

The  aerial  torpeao  was  tested  in  Florida;  a  flight  of  16  miles  was  obtained .  Improve- 
ments in  design  have  been  made  and  a  contract  for  new  gyroscopic  apparatus  has  been 
let.  A  contract  is  now  being  negotiated  for  installing  the  automatic  controls  in  a  man- 
operated  airplane. 

A  barograph  has  been  developed  at  McOook  Field  by  Dr.  George  de  Bothezat  in  which 
a  millimeter  shows  a  height  of  20  feet.    This  is  a  great  improvement  in  barographs. 

ARMAMENT. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Ordnance  Department  a  50-caliber  Browning  machine  gun 
has  been  improved  in  design.    Model  guns  are  now  being  built. 

New  flexible  mount  has  been  developed,  and  also  a  wind  compensator  to  facilitate 
handling  flexible  guns. 

A  flexible  bottom  mount  has  been  deseed,  constructed,  and  tested. 

Research  work  has  been  done  on  an  electrical  synchronizer. 

A  37-miIlimeter  flexible  cannon  has  been  mounted  and  tested  in  a  Martin  bomber. 
Funnel  and  ring  mounts  for  37-milIimeter  cannon  are  in  the  course  of  construction. 

8HOPWORK. 

The  following  airplanes  have  been  built  or  are  being  built  at  McCook  Field : 
2  VCP-1  with  300  Hispano,  completed. 

1  XBlA  with  300  Hispano,  completed. 

2  XBlA  with  300  Hispano,  in  process. 
2  VE-7  with  150  Hispano,  completed. 

2  tvpe  VI  armored  ground  attack,  almost  completed. 
1  fiH9A,  completed. 
Major  modiflcations  have  been  made  on  airplanes  as  follows: 
4  DH-4'b  into  photographic  t^e. 

1  LePere  biplane  from  pursuit  into  observation  type. 

2  DH-4'b  modified  to  take  300  Hispano. 
1  DH-4  converted  into  DH-4B. 

1  DH-4  modified  to  take  le^ik-proof  tanks. 

2  DH-4's  modified  to  take  8  machine  guns. 

2  DH-4  landii^  gears  moved  forward  6  inches. 

I  Curtiss  JN4D  provided  with  shock  al)sorbing  rudder  and  landing  gear  (JV 

Martin  design). 
1  Martin  boml)er  completeljr  overhauled  and  large  tanks  installed. 
1  Fokker  modified  to  take  Liberty  6  engine. 
50  airplanes  assembled  and  flown. 
1  DH-9A  rebuilt  after  wreck. 

3  I)H-4'8  rebuilt  after  wreck. 

1  DH-9,  9  houre*  capacity,  rebuilt  after  wreck. 
1  DH-4  modified  and  provided  with  fins  and  float. 
The  following  additional  large  items  have  been  built  in  our  shops: 

1  field  portable  starter. 

2  flexible  laboratory  single  cylinder  test  engines. 

15  variable  and  reversible  pitch  propellers  lor  Liberty  12,  300  ami  150  Hispano 

engines. 
100  Mark  XVI  bomb  traps. 
200  ndio  generator  brackets. 
200  Liberty  gasoline  strainers. 

172214—20 27 
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190  gasoline  relief  valve  aasemblies. 
2  hand  starters  for  Liberty  12. 
25  sets  Nelson  sun  controls  for  Liberty  12. 
1  Mock -lip  of  lISXT-l  training:  airplane. 
1  Mock-up  armored  attack  airplane. 
The  following  airplanes  were  sand  t.e8ted: 

1.  LePere  triplane,  2  Liberty  12. 

2.  Pomilio  bomber. 

3.  Pomilio  pursuit. 

4.  Thomas  Morse  pursuit. 

5.  Ordnance  pursuit.. 

f).  Vought  pursuit  VE-8. 

7.  VCP-l  (Verville  pursuit). 

8.  Fokker. 

9.  Le  Pere  biplane. 
10.  DH-4. 

The  following  airplanes  were  given  complete  performance  tests: 

1.  USD-9A. 

2.  USD-9AB. 

3.  VE-7  with  180  Hispano. 

4.  Pomilio  bomber  with  and  without  bombs. 

5.  Martin  bomber  with  and  without  bombs. 

6.  Le  Pere  triplane. 

7.  Thomas  Morse  MB-3. 

8.  Ordnance  Engineering  model  D. 

9.  VCP-l. 

10.  USXB-l-A. 

FLIGHT  RECORDS. 

September  6,  1919,  Maj.  R.  W.  Schroeder  reached  an  altitude  of  28,500  feet  with  an 
observer. 

October  4, 1919,  Maj.  Schroeder  reached  an  altitude  of  31 ,000  feet.    On  this  flight  an 

observer  was  carried,  parachutes  for  both  men,  3  hours'  fuel  and  about  35  pounds  of 

miscellaneous  equipment.    This  was  a  world's  record  for  any  machine  with  any  load. 

-     February  27,  1920,  Maj.  Schroeder  reached  an  altitude  of  36,120  feet,  breaking  his 

own  record.     No  observer  was  carried  on  this  flight. 

September  10,  1919,  shots  were  fired  from  a  37-milIimeter  cannon  in  the  air.    This  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  flieht  ever  made  with  a  cannon  in  the  United  States. 

October  4. 1919,  a  JN4-H  was  flown  with  a  Hart  reversible  pitch  propeller. 
'Maj.  R.  W.  Schroeder  won  the  reliability  contest  in  New  York  to  Toronto  race.     Ho 
flew  a  VE-7  airplane. 

Master  electrician  Tlarence  B.  Combs  made  the  fastest  one-way  trip  in  the  New 
York  to  Toronto  race. 

Master  electrician  Clarence  B.  Combs  made  a  flight  from  Erie,  Pa.,  to  New  York 
City,  leaving  Erie  at  2.45  a.  m.  and  arriving  in  New  York  at  4.45  a.  m. 

Col.  Bane.  This  appropriation  is  asked  for  to  continue  this  work. 
We  have  a  wonderful  eciuipment  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the  way  of  labo- 
ratory equipment  and  its  machinery  tnat  we  would  like  to  continue 
and  maintain  with  the  idea  of  developing  this  industry,  which  you 
might  say  is  in  its  infancy.  We  will  insert  in  the  record  a  statement 
of  the  proposed  work  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Air  Service  J  Army, 

EXPERniENTAL   AND   RESEARCH. 
RECAPrrULATlON. 

Lighter  than  air S330, 0(X> 

Engineering.  1 '. 7, 931, 17.=> 

Medical '....  25.(XK> 


Total 8,286.175 
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Engineering  Division: 

Airplane  section $3, 580, 000 

Power-plant  section 2, 150, 000 

Equipment  section 1, 493, 000 

Armament  section 354, 000 

Materials  section 354,175 

Grand  total 7,931,175 

AIRPLANE    EXPERIMENTAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Single-seater,  pursuit  (water-cooled  engine): 

1  type.  3  samples  each,  3X120,000  (standard  practice  in  design,  ma te- 

nal.  and  construction) 60, 000 

1  type.  3  samples  each,  3X$25,000  (design,  material,  and  construction 

for  all  metal ) 75, 000 

Single-seater  pursuit  (air-cooled  emcine) : 

]  type,  3  samples  each,  3X120,000  (standard  practice  in  design,  mate- 
rial, and  construction) 60, 000 

Single-seater  pursuit  (night  work)  (water-cooled  engine): 

1  type,  3  samples  each,  3 X $20,000 (standard  practice  in  design,  mate- 
rial, and  constniction) 60, 000 

1  type.  3  samples  each,  3X125,000  (design,  material,  and  construction 

for  all  metal) 75, 000 

Single-seater  pursuit  (night  work)  (air-cooled  engine): 

1  type,  3  samples  each,  3 X $20,000  (standard  practice  in  design,  mate- 
rial, and  construction) 60, 000 

Three-seater  groimd  attack,  armored  (air  or  water  cooled  engine): 

1  tyrpe,  3  samples  each,  3X$60,000  (standard  practice  in  design,  mate- 
rial, and  construction) 180. 000 

1  type.  3  samples  each,  3 X $70,000  (design,  material,  and  construction 

for  all  metal) 210,000 

Two-seater  infantry  liaison,  armored  (air  or  water  cooled  engine) :  1  type,  3 

samples  each,  3X$40,000 120, 000 

Two-seater  night  reconnaissance  (air  or  water  cooled  engine) : 

1  type,  3  samples  each,  3X$25,000  (standard  practice  in  design,  mate- 
rial, and  construction) 75, 000 

1  type,  3  samples  each,  3X$30,000 90, 0(K) 

Three-oeater  Army — Coast  Artillery — surveillance    (air   or  water-cooled 
engine): 

1  t>i)e,  3  samples  each  3  X $50,000  (standard  prac^tice  in  design,  mate- 

nal,  and  construction) 150, 000 

1  type.  3  samples  each  3X$60,000  (design,  material,  and  construction 

for  all  metal) 180, 000 

Two-aeater  corps  observation  (air  or  water-cooled  engine): 

1  type,  3  samples  each  3 X $25,000  (standard  practice  in  design,  mate- 
rial, and  construction) 75, 000 

1  type.  3  samples  each  3 X $30,000  (design,  material,  and  construction 

for  all  metal) 90,000 

Day  bombardment  (air  or  water-cooled  engine): 

I  t>'pe,  3  samples  each  3  X  $30,000  (standard  practice  in  design,  mate- 

nal,  and  construction) 90, 000 

1  type.  3  samples  each  3X$35,000  (design,  material,  and  construction 

for  all  metal) 105,000 

Night  bombardmentr—short  distance  (air  or  water-cooled  engine): 

1  type,  3  samples  each  3  X  $50,000  (standard  practice  in  design,  mate- 
rial, and  construction ) 150, 000 

1  type,  3  samples  each  3 X $60, 000  (design,  material,  and  construction 

for  all  metal) 180,000 

Nigbt  bombardment — long  distance  (air  or  water-cooled  engine): 

1  type,  2  samples  each  2X$150,000  (standard  practice  in  design,  mate- 
rial, and  construction) 300, 000 

1  type,  2  samples  each  2 X $200,000  (design,  material,  and  construction 
for  all  metal) ♦.        400,000 
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Two  or  three  seater  for  Coast  Artillery  work  (air  or  water  seaplane-cooled 
engine): 
1  type,  3  samples  each  3X150,000  (standard  practice  in  design,  mate- 
rial, and  construction) $150, 000 

Training  (air-cooled  engine): 

1  type,  3  samples  each  3X$25,000  (design,  material,  and  construction 

f or  all  me tal ) 75, 000 

Training  (water-cooled  engine): 

1  type,  3  samples  each  3 X $25,000  (design,  material,  and  construction 

for  all  metal ) 75, 000 

Development  and  improvement  of  existing  types,  including  aerodynam- 
ical research  development 300, 000 

Propeller  research  and  development 195, 000 

Total 3,580,000 

POWER  PLANT. 

Improvement  of  existing  engines 250, 000 

Development  of  transmissions 175, 000 

Development  of  altitude  superchargers 200, 000 

Development  of  cooling  systems. 50, 000 

Development  of  fuel  systems 30, 000 

Development  of  automatic  control  of  temperature  and  carburetor 50, 000 

Improvement  of  installations 50, 000 

Engine  tests 100, 000 

Engine  research 30, 000 

Development  of  special  fuels 15, 000 

Development  of  air-cooled  radial  engine,  100  to  500  horsepower 300, 000 

Development  of  air-cooled  enginer,  600  to  800  horsepower 300, 000 

Development  of  water-cooled  engine,  700  horsepower 300, 000 

Development  of  water-cooled  engine,  1 ,000  horsepower 300, 000 

Total 2,150,000 

EQUIPMENT. 

Parachutes 200,000 

Fire  and  leakproof  tanks 100, 000 

Develo];ment  of  aerial  cameras 200, 000 

Special  aviation  field  transportation 200, 000 

Landing  mato  for  muddy  and  swampy  country 50, 000 

Instrumentp,  airplane  and  engine 100, 000 

Portable  field  nhelter 100, 000 

Radio  direction  finding 50, 000 

Aeri^  torpedo 225, 000 

Radio  telephone 68. 000 

Radio  control 100,000 

Development  oxyjren  apparatus 50, 000 

Searchlights,  landing  lights,  running  lights,  and  signal  lights 25, 000 

Electrically  heated  clothing,  etc 25,  OCO 

Tot  al 1 , 4  93 ,  000 

ARMAMENT. 

Aerial  testing  of  demolition  and  fragmentation  bombs,  airplane  flares,  etc.  14, 000 

Development  of  bomb  carr>ang  and  releasing  dcNaces 40, 000 

Development  of  control  and  directing  methods  for  use  in  bombing 15, 000 

Aerial  testing  and  developing  of  incendiary,  tracer,  armor-piercing,  ex- 
plosive ammunition  for  machine  guns  and  cannons 20, 000 

Design,  development,  and  improvement  of  synchronizing  devices  for  ma- 
chine guns 35, 000 

Development  of  machine-gun  and  cannon  mounts  for  airplanes 50, 000 

Testing  and  developing  of  machine  guns  for  aerial  uee 20, 000 

Testing  and  developing  of  bomb  sights 40, 000 

Development  of  sights  for  fixed  and  flexible  machine  guns  and  cannons..  50,000 
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Development  and  improvement  of  armament  installations  on  existing 
tj^pes  of  planes  and  upon  types  to  be  developed -. $50, 000 

Aerial  te^tmg  and  developing  of  20  mm.,  37  mm.,  and  larger  caliber  can- 
nonf* 20,000 

Total 354,000 

MATERIALS. 

1.  Investi^tions — wood  laboratory 82, 072 

(a)  Routine  tests  of  struts,  wing  beams,  ribs,  etc.,  for  other 

sections 19. 102  . 

(6)  Carry  on  a  series  of  experiments  on  spruce  and  Douglas 
fir  to  see  if  vibration  and  the  sound  waves  given  off 
when  a  piece  of  wood  vibrates  has  any  relation  to  the 
strength  properties  of  timber,  with  special  reference 
as  to  whether  or  not  brashness  can  be  detected  in 
this  manner 2, 490 

(c)  Struts 2, 410 

(d)  Forest  products  laboratory 58, 070 

2.  Fabric  laboratory  investigations 18, 021 

(a)  Routine  tests  of  fabrics  for  other  sections 9, 100 

(6)  Development  of  metallic  woven  wing  covering 1. 525 

(c)  Fireproofing  airplane  and  parachute  fabric 1, 525 

(d)  Consideration  of  spun-silk  fabrics,    especially    with 

regard  to  their  suitability  as  a  transparent  wing 
covering  for  increasing  visibility 3, 11 1 

(e)  Critical  tensions  of  fabric  before  doping  and  attempt  to 

determine  these  points  for  standard  fabrics;  effect  of 
doping  if  critical  tension  is  not  exceeded.     Effect  of 

doping  if  critical  tension  is  exceeded 1 ,  180 

(/)  Development  of  special  2-ounce  cotton  parachute  fabric .  1 ,  580 

3.  Investigations,  physical  testing  laboratory 94, 000 

(a)  Investigation  of  specifi(!ations  for  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals 33, 000 

( 6)  Routine  tests  for  dther  stations 23, 000 

(c)  Vibration  and  fati^ie 26, 750 

{d)  Development  of  tires,  tubes,  and  landing  gears;  also 

shock  absorbers 11, 250 

4.  Investigations — metallurgical  laboratory 66, 500 

(a)  Aluminum,  magnesium,  etc.,  chiefly  with  regard  to 
their  use  in  the  plane  and  not  covering  work  on 

specifications 5, 000 

(6)  Substitution  of  metal  for  wood  in  airplane  construction.     12, 950 
(c)  Investigations  of   ferrous   metals   with   reference   to 
specifications,  present  and  future,  including  proper 
heat  treatment,  effect  of  working,  forging,  rolling, 

drawing,  swaging,  etc.,  on  metals 10, 900 

(rf)  Drawing  of  streamline  tubing 2, 230 

ie)  S tieamfi ne  wire 2 ,  230 

(/)  Armor  plating  for  airplanes 16, 500 

ig)  A  study  of  relative  merits  of  riveting,  brazing,  acety- 
lene welding,  and  elastic  welding  for  use  in  con- 
necting metals  for  use  in  aircraft  construction 7, 250 

(h)  Routine  tests  for  other  sections 9, 440 

5.  Investigations — chemical  laboratory 71, 527 

(a)  Metal  analyses — ^routine  and  special  methods  of  anal- 
yses       28, 600 

(6)  Investisation  of  all  problems  in  connection  with  dopes, 
cellulose  acetate,  cellulose  nitrate,  dope  plasticizers 
and  rational  dope  formulfe,  mechanical  device  for 
spreading  dope,  pigmentation  of  dopes,  special 
dopes  for  recovery  systems,  acetate  dope  proof  paint.    10, 827 

(r)  Routine  tests  of  fuels  and  lubricants 7, 500 

{d)  Metallic  protective  coatings  for  metal  parts 9, 700 
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5.  Investicationa — chemical  laboratory — Continued. 

(e)  Varnish  teste,  wood  stains  and  veneer  coatings,  etc 18, 700 

(/)  Glue 6, 200 

6.  Investigations,  camouflage  branch,  establishment  of  specifications  for 

various  sections  of  the  world $6, 600 

7.  Gauge- testing  branch,  installation  and  routine  testing 10, 080 

8.  Investigations  of  fittings 5, 375 

Total 354,175 

BALLOON   (lighter  THAN    AIR). 

Development  of: 

Fabrics,  dopes,  etc.,  to  improve  balloon  material 25, 000 

Helium  gas  repurifier,  etc 40, 000 

Improvement  or  development  of: 

Parachute  and  harness 1, 000 

Fireproofing  solutions  for  fabric 1, 000 

Improvements  of  gas-generating  units  and  inflation  equipment 75, 000 

Improvement  of  balloon  cable,  with  telephone  center 15, 000 

Winches 30, 000 

( /onversion  of  type  "  R  "  balloons  into  dilatable  type 30, 000 

Airship  engines 30, 000 

Improvement  of   instruments  of   navigation,    observation,    airship 

control 3,000 

Preparation  and  laying  of  goldbeater  skins 5, 000 

Special  bodies  for  m  jt  )r  equipment 15, 000 

Equipment  for  laboratory  and  engineering  offices,  including  scien- 
tific books 10,000 

Emplovment  of  engineer  staff  for  design  of  airships,  experiments  and 

testing 50, 000 

Total 330,000 

MEDICAL. 

For  the  purchase  of  special  apparatus  and  appliances  and  the  mainte- 
nance, including  the  care  and  replacement,  of  the  apparatus  now  in- 
stalled at  the  laboratory  at  Mine  )la 25, 000 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  had  about  $4,000,000  for  this  work 
in  the  present  appropriation  bill  ? 

Col.  jSane.  That  is  correct,  including  civilian  personnel  and  all 
overhead.  The  amount  corresponding  to  that  now  asked  for  under 
this  item  is  approximately  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  doubling  that  amount 
in  this  coming  bill? 

Col.  Bane.  We  want  to  go  ahead  a  little  faster.  We  feel  now 
that  perhaps  we  are  behind  Germany,  for  example,  in  our  experi- 
mental work,  for  the  reason  that  we  did  not  put  enough  money  into 
it.  We  asked,  if  you  will  remember,  for  $10,000,000  last  year  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  you  the  officer  that  spent  some  time  in  Ger- 
many ? 

Col.  Bane.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  it  would  be  perhaps  enlightening  to  the 
committee  to  have  a  very  brief  statement  from  that  officer,  because 
I  understand — I  do  not  say  he  said  it — but  it  was  reported  to  me  that 
he  had  used  language  to  the  effect  that  our  aircraft  machmes  at  tho 
present  time  were  just  about  as  obsolete  as  battleships,  and  that  to 
go  on  building  the  kind  of  machines  we  are  building  now,  we  mi^ht 
]ust  as  well  build  battleships,  and  then  we  will  have  battleships 
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and  airplanes  that  are  of  no  value.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  that 
gentleman  when  you  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  finish  with  the  figures,  and  then  we 
will  have  Gen.  Mitchell  make  a  general  statement. 

Mr.  Greene.  Your  work  is  given  up  entirely  to  the  experimenta- 
tion ? 

Col.  Bane.  Absolutely:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Navy  is  doing  the  same  thing  ? 

Col.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale.  They  have 
no  aviation  experiment  station.     We  provide  them  with  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  compare  notes  ? 

Col.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  constantlv. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  confer  with  one  another  as  to  the  results  of 
the  experimentation? 

Col.  Bane.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  we  have  no  absolute  means  of 
liaison,  you  might  say,  but  we  try  to  keep  in  harmony.  I  presume 
wo  slip  up  occasionally. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  are  both  working  for  the  same  Government. 

Col.  Bane.  The  same  Government. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  both  have  the  same 
interest,  and  you  would  not  possess  yourselves  of  some  demonstra- 
tion in  the  Army  that  was  going  to  be  of  great  value  to  flying,  with- 
out tipping  the  Navy  off,  would  you  ? 

Col.  Bane.  No:  we  tell  them  everything  they  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Greene.  Suppose  you  got  out  something  that  nobody  knew 
was  under  experiment,  such  a  thing  as  was  not  likely  to  be  discovered, 
another  helium  proposition,  for  instance  ? 

Col.  Bane.  That  information  would  go  immediately  to  the  Navy. 

^  Mr.  Greene.  Then  you  would  want  to  let  it  go?    I  know  you  do. 

Now,  you  folks  are  setting  the  pace  for  commercialization.     There  is 

no  place  in  the  commercial  world  where  this  sort  of  thing  is  being 

done  ? 

Col.  Bane.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then,  does  it  not  come  down  to  the  fact  that  until 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  have,  by  experiment  and  administration, 
begun  to  reduce  the  flying  game  to  something  like  standardized  rules 
and  tables  of  expectation,  you  can  not  get  business  men  interested 
in  it. 

Col.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  you  are  correct.  I  think  you  are 
correct.  I  think  we  are  doing  a  great  work  to  forward  commercial 
aviation  and  build  up  an  aviation  industry  in  this  countiy.  The 
experimentation  at  our  fiekl  is  not  being  developed  any  other  place 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  work  that  could  not  be  carried  on  because 
there  is  no  organization  to  carry  it  on.  A  manufacturer  or  engineer 
has  not  the  funds  for  machinery  available  to  do  that  work.  AU  that 
work  is  made  available  to  them  in  the  regular  publications  that  we 
send  to  all  the  manufacturers  and  engineers  so  tnat  they  are  kept  up 
to  date.  We  send  them  publications  from  time  to  time,  so  that  any 
of  thait  information  is  available  to  them  for  their  use  in  commercial 
aviation,  except  where  it  might  be  a  military  secret  of  certain  value 
such  as  the  anel  torpedo,  for  example. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  the  foundation  for  your  appropriation  is 
its  military  value.  That  is  its  first  interest,  but  the  development  of 
it  must,  oif  necessity,  carry  along  with  it  imdoubtedly  a  great  many 
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things,  to  say  nothing  of  the  testimony  all  the  timethat  a  commercial 
manufacturer  must  have,  and  ought  to  have,  who  is  looking  to  you  as 
the  pacemakers. 

Col.  Bane.  They  can  get  it  unless  it  is  a  military  secret. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  the  Government  under  its  policy  of  devel- 
oping military  needs  is  actually  acting  as  the  pacemaker  in  dis- 
playing the  aavantages  of  a  great  commercial  enterprise. 

Col.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  with  perhaps  the  selfish  motive  of  getting 
some  value  out  of  the  commercial  enterprise  as  a  military  defense 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  say,  under  the  program  of  developing  a  military 
necessity,  which  is  more  than  prima  facia,  of  course — that  is 
what  the  real  practical  peace  time  value  of  your  experimentation  is. 

Col.  Bane.  Correct. 

Mr.  Greene.  Apart  from   the  military   preparation  ? 

Col.  Bane.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Greene.  Because  it  is  being  undertaken  on  a  scale  which  we 
would  have  to  justify  in  some  way.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
involved  in  it,  and  it  is  a  science  or  a  craft  in  such  a  nebulous 
stage  of  development  in  some  respects  that  a  layman  wants  to  be 
pretty  well  assured,  and  if  the  men  who  only  have  to  handle  appro- 
priations still  need  reassurance,  occasionally,  I  dare  say  it  must  be 
even  a  matter  of  graver  concern  to  the  man  who  is  asked  to  put  his 
own  money  out  oi  his  own  private  purse  into  it. 

Col.  Bane.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  capital  interested  in  a 
private  aviation  enterprise.  Confidence  has  not  been  established 
yet. 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  that  connection,  let  me  ask  you  this. 
The  Postoffice  Department  runs  an-air  mail  service  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  i  ork.  The  Postmaster  General  told  me  that  they 
have  been  running  for  over  a  year  making  a  flight  to  Washington 
and  back  from  Washington  to  New  York  every  day,  and  they  have 
practicaDy  had  no  accidents.  They  have  practically  never  missed  a 
day.  There  have  been  very  few  days  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  fly,  whether  there  was  storm,  or  whether  there  was  sunshine. 
What  amount  of  experimental  work  do  they  do  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  with  airplanes  ? 

Col.  Bane.  They  have  built  some  airplanes  which  were  of  an 
experimental  nature  to  use  in  carrying  the  mail,  but  they  have  no 
experimental  organization.  Our  work  is  all  open  to  them.  We 
supply  them  with  drawings.  For  example,  we  nave  developed  the 
use  of  air  intakes  for  the  Liberty  motor,  and  we  are  providing  them 
with  drawings,  and  they  are  now  using  them  on  all  their  airplanes, 
and  we  do  practically  all  their  experimental  work  for  them.  Of 
course,  we  are  glad  to  do  it  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  running  an  airplane  schedule  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  every  day.  They  are  doing  a  wonderful 
work  there,  and  they  tell  me  that  tneir  planes  very  seldom  have  any 
accidents  of  any  kind,  and  they  go  every  day  in  the  year,  practically. 
Now,  what  are  they  doing,  what  are  they  expending,  if  anything,  if 
you  know,  for  what  is  somewhat  similar  to  this  experimentation 
expense  of  $8,286,000  that  you  are  asking  for  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  May  I  say  one  thing  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Gen.  Menoher.  The  Post  Office  is  depending  on  us,  and  has  de- 
pended in  the  past  practically  entirely  on  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army 
to  carry  them  through,  so  most  of  the  credit  that  they  get,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  anyway,  is  due  to  the  Army.  We  are  the  ones  who 
are  furnishing  the  engines  and  the  planes,  imder  proper  transfer, 
and  the  siune  thing  has  applied  more  or  less  to  the  Navy.  The  Navy 
does  not  have  a  big  plant.  As  I  said  Defore,  their  plant  is  going  to 
be  also  better  established,  and  their  airplane  facilities,  but  the  Army 
is  the  one,  with  its  larger  plant  to  start  with,  and  its  peculiar  interest, 
that  has  been  making  it  possible  for  these  others  to  go  ahead  with 
theii  schedules. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  equally  true  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  Agricultural  Department  has  done  nothing 
on  its  own  account  in  any  way.  We  have  done  the  work  for  the 
Agricultural  Department  m  the  forestry  patrol  that  we  had  practi- 
cally 100  per  cent  last  year  in  operation.  There  was  one  accident 
only,  and  they  flew  over  all  of  that  western  country  on  the  Pacific 
'  slope,  over  the  timber  lands,  the  most  dangerous  country  in  the  world 
to  fly  over,  and  we  had  no  accidents  at  all  except  one.  If  we  were 
carrying  on  the  same  kind  of  schedule  as  is  carried  on  between  here 
and  New  York,  where  they  fly  straight  away,  with  no  stunt  work, 
with  no  acrobatics  necessary,  we  coula  have  just  as  good  a  percentage 
as  the  Post  Office  has  had,  if  not  better,  in  connection  with  that, 
we  are  developing  a  patrol  between  New  York  and  Landey  field, 
a  regular  patrol,  and  we  have  had  no  accidents  from  that,  x  ou  have 
not  neard  of  it  in  the  papers  because  there  are  no  accidents, 

Mr.  Greene.  What  they  develop  really,  after  all,  is  not  so  much 
outside  of  the  field  of  adaptability  of  a  type  of  machine  to  use  for 
their  purpose,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  do  not  discover  anything  new  in  the  flying 
game  for  control,  because,  as  you  say,  in  your  acrobatics  you  bring 
those  thmgs  out  ?  They  do  not  have  occasion  to  test  in  various  alti- 
tudes the  great  difference  of  operation  of  the  engines,  or'  anything  of 
that  kind,  but  they  take  a  straightaway  and  go  to  it  like  the  post- 
master on  the  sidewalk  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  the' General  to  sav  that  everything 
they  used,  or  everything  they  have,  the  Army  has  developed  for 
them. 

Mr.  Greene.  That*  is  what  I  say. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  developed  at 
McCook  field  or  anywhere  else,  where  the  results  that  are  accom- 
plished the  Navy  does  not  know  about  or  has  not  access  thereto; 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything.  We  have  felt,  with  this  large  ex- 
perimenting plant,  that  it  was  really  a' duty  to  our  own  selves  to  get 
it  out  in  the  front  as  far  as  possible,  but  it  is  a  duty  to  the  country 
at  large  to  carry  on  this  experimental  work  to  the  end  that  not  only 
the  Government  and  ourselves  but  civilian  manufacturer^  might 
have  access  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  what  Members  of  Congress  have  a 
special  eye  to  these  davs  is  the  enormous  expense  on  duplication  of 
work,  and  if  it  is  possiole  in  any  way  to  save  the  millions  of  dollars 
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that  are  expended  in  duplication,  it  is  the  desire  of  every  member  of 
every  committee  that  appropriates  money  to  make  that  saving. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  understand  and  I  believe  that  the  present 
scheme  of  one  large  experimental  plant  such  as  we  have  is  doing  that 
very  thing.  It  is  preventing  duplication.  If  we  did  not  have  a 
plant  such  as  we  have,  the  Navy  would  have  to  increase  theirs, 
and  there  would  be  duplication,  but  as  long  as  we  have  a  large  plant 
which  is  out  in  the  front  in  the  matter  of  experimentation,  we  main- 
tain there  is  no  duplication. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  I  might  give  one  example.  The  engineering 
division  of  the  Air  Service  expended  $900,000  in  the  development  of 
the  Glen  Martin  bomber,  that  is  now  being  used  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  carry  the  mail.  We  would  not  have  had  that  if  this 
committee  had  not  appropriated  the  money  to  go  into  it. 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  planes 
of  that  type  that  we  want  to  purchase  with  this  money. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  this  experimental  bureau,  in  case  a  citizen 
would  come  to  you  with  some  scheme  or  idea  or  invention  for  the, 
improvement  of  airplanes,  do  you  give  him  sympathetic  consideration, 
or  do  you  just  brusn  him  aside  ? 

Col.  Bane.  We  give  him  every  consideration,  sir.  They  think  they 
are  brushed  aside,  but,  of  course,  the  majority  of  those  cases  have  no 
element  of  value,  and  we  are  required  to  tell  them  so,  but  we  always 
consider  it  very  carefully. 

Mr. .  McKenzie.  I  read  an  article  a  few  days  ago  in  one  of  the 

gapers  about  a  certain  gun  that  some  man  wanted  to  sell  to  our 
rovernment,  and  he  did  not  make  a  dent  in  the  authorities  here, 
and  so  he  turned  it  over  to  foreigner^. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  120-mile  gun. 

The  next  item  is  $24,803,693,  for  the  purchase  of  new  aircraft  and 
accessories.  We  were  told  this  morning  what  your  program  is  in 
that  regard,  so  far  as  heavier-than-air  planes  are  concerned.  Did 
you  include  in  that  statement  the  number  of  balloons  that  you  con- 
template buying  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  contemplate  $750,000  for  lighter-than-air 
machines,  and  there  is  $117,000  for  engines. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  there  are  no  dirigibles  among  the 
700? 

Col.  Bane.  No,  sir. 

Col.  Chandler.  It  is  the  small  nonrigid  type  which  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  ''blimp.'*  They  are  valuable  lor  border  patrol  along 
the  Mexican  border  or  observing  fire  for  field  or  coast  artillery,  or 
other  similar  purposes.  There  was  a  decision  by  a  joint  Army-^avy 
board  some  months  ago  on  the  subject  of  the  larger  rigid  airships, 
which  prohibits  the  ^my  Air  Service  from  asking  for  that  type. 
There  was  no  member  on  that  board  a  flying  officer,  which  mav 
account  for  their  erroneous  assumption  that  the  rigid  airship  devel- 
ment  depends  on  the  experiments  of  the  Navy  Department.  The 
Army  is  therefore  to  wait  until  the  Navy  develops  a  rigid  airship. 

Mr.  Greene.  Where  is  the  Navy  going  to  store  this  thing  or 
carry  it? 

Col.  Chandler.  I  understand  they  are  putting  up  in  New  Jersey 
a  large  hangar. 
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Mr.  Greene.  I  supposed  that  if  thejr  were  going  to  be  available 
largely  for  naval  use,  that  there  is  going  to  be  one  carried  aboard 
ship. 

Col.  Chandler.  It  is  too  large  to  carry  on  a  vessel. 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  a  development. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  why  I  asked  why  it  should  be  a  navy  type. 

Gen.  Menoher.  For  long  distance  of  reconnaissance  they  even 
contemplate,  it  is  so  stated,  tne  abolition  of  the  fast  scout  cruiser  and 
its  replacement  by  the  long-range  rigid  dirigible. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  then  nave  a  land  station  as  a  home  station? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes.  You  could  not  piit  it  inside  of  a  ship.  The 
larger  type  would  take  a  10,000,000  cubic  feet  capacity  ship,  al- 
though they  are  not  building  any  of  that  size  yet. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  $375,000  for  the  payment  of 
mileage. 

Col.  Fuller.  That  is  the  item  put  in  the  estimate  when  prepared 
some  months  ago,  and  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  law  which 

f provides  that  certain  travel  for  air  semce  purposes  must  be  paid 
i-om  air  service  appropriations.  Now,  the  handling  of  this  item  of 
8375,000  for  travel  by  air  and  for  mileage  of  ^^r  Service  officers  is  a 
matter  which  is  related  in  a  way,  a  certain  part  of  it  certainly,  to 
the  matter  of  mileage  and  travel  by  air  for  the  rest  of  the  Army, 
and,  as  I  have  stated,  it  is  put  in  here  because  the  existing  law  re- 
quires that  certain  travel  be  paid  from  air  sei*vice  appropriations. 
If  this  be  confined  solely  to  Air  Service  officers  this  item  can  be  re- 
duced to  $195,000.  Tliat  would  cover  the  mileage  of  Air  Service 
ofl[icers  on  ordinary  travel  required  by  existing  law  to  be  paid  from 
air  sei-vice  appropriations,  and  would  allow  $135,000  for  the  travel 
of  Air  Service  officers  by  air,  as  now  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  in  the  pay  of  the  Army  we  have  an 
item  covering  this  travel  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Mileage? 

Mr.  McKentzie.  Mileage. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  do  we  understand  that  if  we  afiow  this 
item,  we  could  deduct  that  amount  from  the  travel  pay? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  existing  law,  a  law  enacted  something  more  than 
ii  year  ag:o,  provided  that  the  travel  of  officera  connected  with  the 
Air  Service  should  be  paid  fi*om  the  appropriation  for  air  service; 
that  is  from  the  project  itself.  That  was  permanent  law,  inasmuch 
as  it  said  that  hereafter  such  and  such  would  be  the  procedure. 
That  is  still  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  when  that  law  was  before  the  com- 
mittee that  the  matter  was  explamed  at  the  time.  The  committee 
finally  agreed  to  appn)ve  that  provision,  and  it  is  now,  as  you  say, 
permanent  law. 

The  next  item  is  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
at  Paranapue. 

Col.  Fuller.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  consider  that 
matter  of  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  station  at  Paranaque  together 
with  the  construction  necessary  to  make  the  station,  an  item  which 
follows. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  ?  You  mean  you  want  to  consider 
the  two  items  together? 
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Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  consider  that  with  item  718,  the  last  item 
in  the  following  general  group  on  the  same  page. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Page  4  of  the  master  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  $667,000  for  construction.  Well,  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  hear  you  upon  the  subject. 

Col.  Fuller.  We  presented  to  this  committee  and  to  the  Senate 
committee  at  the  last  session  a  project  for  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
a  tentative  way  and  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $750,000.  It  was 
explained  at  the  time  that  it  was  aesired  to  use  that  money  to  pro- 
vide for  a  couple  of  squadrons  there  on  the  ground,  which  were  to 
work  out  practically  A^'hat  the  requirements  for  the  Philippines  are. 
That  item  was  cut  down  to  $350,000,  and  the  project  for  tne  Philip- 
pine Islands,  in  which  this  committee,  I  believe,  is  especially  con- 
cerned, embraced  a  provision  for  one  squadron  and  one  balloon 
company  at  Camp  Stotsenburg,  and  also  there  will  be  provided  there- 
from funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  a  squadron  and  two  balloon 
companies  at  Fort  Mills,  which  is  on  Corregidor  Island. 

However,  the  greater  portion  of  that  installation  in  the  coast 
defense  on  Corregidor  Island  is  provided  from  other  funds,  w^hich  are 
not,  however,  available  for  the  construction  of  any  shelter  for  the 
troops;  so,  as  the  matter  stands,  with  the  money  heretofore  appro- 
priated one  observation  squadron  will  be  provided  for  at  Camp 
Stotsenburg  and  a  squadron  and  two  balloon  companies  at  Fort  Mills. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  the  Fort  Mills  appropriation,  I  sup- 
pose, was  allowed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Fortincations  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  might  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that 
was  an  appropriation  made  in  accordance  with  hearing  had  before 
the  late  war.  We  now  desire  to  provide  for  two  pursuit  sq^uadrons, 
the  only  pursuit  squadrons,  the  only  ones  to  be  in  the  Philippines, 
and  one  observation  squadron,  one  air  park,  and  one  photo  section, 
a  small  photographic  section.  Paranaque  is  on  the  beach  near 
Manila  and  is  as  near  to  the  large  post  of  Fort  William  McKinley  as 
a  flying  field  can  be  secured.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  nature  of 
the  problem  to  be  met  there  in  the  Philippines,  to  find  a  suitable  piece 
of  ground  for  a  landing  field  which  is  also  on  the  water,  and  that  has 
forced  us  to  a  quite  restricted  choice.  We  would  expect  to  acquire 
this  area — this  section  of  land — by  condemnation,  and  confidently 
believe  that  we  will  not  have  to  pay  $375,000  for  it.  The  construc- 
tion required  at  Paranaque  amounts  to  $667,000  and  is  of  the  very 
simplest  type  of  construction  that  can  be  put  up  and  still  be  worth 
maintaining. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  construction  work  to  consist  of — 
wooden  construction  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  that  last,  with  the  ants  eating  it 
up  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  put  it  down  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  We  will  be  able  to  use  that  for  quite  a  long  time.  I 
dare  say  that  the  committee  are  all  very  familiar  with  the  nistory  of 
Fort  William  McKinley. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Fuller.  And  this  will  meet  our  requirements  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  the  very  simplest  type  oi  con- 
struction in  the  way  of  expeditionary  hangars,  and  the  floors  and 
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foundations  under  them  should  last,  I  should  say,  for  quite  a  number 
of  years. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  l-emember  being  at  Fort  William  McKinley 
19  years  ago,  and  as  I  now  recall  they  were  constructing  and  had 
constructed  up  to  that  time  some  concrete  buildings. 

Col.  Fuller.  That  is  my  recollection,  but  the  last  time  I  was  there 
there  were  a  great  nimiber  of  frame  buildings  standing,  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  we  have  an  officer  here,  a  construction 
officer,  who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  Philippines,  who 
may  give  us  some  information  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Fort  William  McKinley,  as  I  recall,  was  out  by  the 
Deposito  and  water  works. 

Gen. -Menoher.  No,  sir;  that  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pasig 
River,  along  the  line  of  the  Laguna  Divide,  and  there  are  only  three 
or  four  concrete  buildings  built  on  the  whole  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  going  into  camp  out  by  the  water- 
works. 

Gen.  Menoher.  There  is  no  permanent  camp  up  the  river  in  the 
direction  of  the  Deposito  or  waterworks.  There  is  a  concrete  building 
in  the  waterworks. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  a  lot  of  soldiers  in  some  camp  near 
there  at  the  time  there. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  I  wonder  if  you  have  not  in  mind  the  prison  ? 

That  is  a  concrete  building  that  is  at  Fort  McKinley.  They  built 
a  large  concrete  prison. 

Gen.  Menoher.  They  have  a  Helen  Gould  memorial  built  there 
and  one  other  building,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  I  think  a  hospital  has 
since  been  built,  and  those  are  the  only  concrete  buildings  in  the 
place.     I  was  there  seven  years  ago  and  was  stationed  there  for  two 

?ears,  and  those  frame  buildings  were  still  in  first-class  condition. 
^e  had  a  limited  force  of  three  or  four  men  on  this  work  all  the 
time,  with  their  ant-killing  apparatus,  to  keep  the  white  ants  down, 
but  the  houses  were  still  in  first-class  condition,  and  that  type  of 
construction,  in  that  climate  with  the  proper  care,  will  last  20  or  30 
years. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  were  two  concrete  buildings  for  officers'  quar- 
ters in  1914  right  next  to  the  hospital.     I  forgot  those. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  want  a  little  of  this  money  for  construc- 
tion along  the  border. 

Col.  Fuller.  The  rest  of  this  item,  the  major  item  there,  consists 
of  $150,000  for  hangars  at  Ross  field  near  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  There 
are  no  hangars  there.  It  was  not  desired  to  ask  Congress  for  the 
money  for  thesle  hangars  until  the  field  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Government,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  offered  the  Gov- 
ernment for  $1  by  the  patriotic  citizens  out  there.  Congress  has 
since  the  last  appropriation  act  passed  a  resolution  permitting  the 
purchase  for  $1  oi  this  very  excellent  balloon  school  site.  There  are 
no  hangars  there  now. 

The  next  item  is  $200,000  for  portable  sectionalized  structures  for 
use  along  the  border.    Col.  Gillmore  has  that  item. 

The  (SiAiRMAN.  How  far  from  Los  Angeles  city  is  Ross  field? 

Col.  Fuller.  It  is  at  the  old  Baldwin  race  track  site. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Arcadia  is  the  town. 
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Col.  Fuller.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Wilson,  and  much  work  is 
done  from  the  mountain  side,  which  reduces  probably  one-fourth  of 
the  cost  of  operation  of  that  place  as  a  balloon  school. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Colonel,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  In  connection  with  the  border  stations,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Air  Service  wants  to  establish,  and  has  established  partlvr 
with  the  ordinary  tent  activities,  10  stations.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  War  Department  to  get  all  the  troops  along  the  border  under 
cover  in  cantonment  construction  as  rapioly  as  possible,  and  these 
stations  are  to  be  located  at  McAllen.  Laredo,  Douglas,  El  Paso,  Eaglo 
Pass,  Sanderson,  and  Nogales.  The  stations  are  to  cost  about 
$20,000  apiece.  They  are  to  be  temporary  construction  and  consist 
of  two  sets  of  barraclcs,  a  mess  hall,  laboratory,  administration  build- 
ing, and  three  sets  of  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  The  towns  you  have  named  are  all  right  on  the 
boundary  line  ? 

Col.  CiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all  right  on  the  boimdary  line  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  That  covers  the  Mexican  border  from  the  Gulf 
right  through  to  California.  I  think  that  it  is  economical  to  put 
troops  into  cantonement  construction,  rather  than  keeping  up 
tentage,  especially  in  that  country.  You  know  about  the  serious 
storms  they  have  there,  and  the  amoimt  of  damage  they  do  to  the 
expensive  tentage,  and  the  troops  are  much  more  comfortable,  and  it 
adds  to  the  morale  of  the  men  to  be  in  some  sort  of  cover  rather  than 
living  in  tents,  and  the  chances  are  that  we  will  keep  troops  along  the 
border  for  some  time.  We  have  for  the  last  10  years  at  least  without 
much  prospect  of  change. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Colonel,  if  we  go  this  far,  do  you  have  any  idea 
that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  they  would  want  a  water  system 
at  each  one  of  these  places  and  a  lighting  plant  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  No,  sir;  that  is  provided  for.  Of  course  the  troops 
can  not  live  there  without  some  sort  of  water  system.  That  has 
already  been  established. 

The  Chairman.  » n  connection  with  the  towns  ? 

Col.  CiLLMORE.  By  connection  with  the  towns:  yes,  sir;  but  where 
they  are  located  near  ranches  the  available  facilities  are  very  crude, 
but  the  men  get  along.  You  can  do  those  things,  but  you  can  not 
live  in  tentage  year  in  and  year  out  and  be  comfortable,  and  it  is  not 
economical. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  thing  that  I  have  in  mind.  Colonel,  is  that 
probably  these  stations  are  temporary.  That  is  the  understanding 
now. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  if  peaceable  relations  were  to  come  about 
along  the  Mexcian  border  of  course  we  would  not  want  them,  but  if 
we  can  get  pinned  down  once  with  a  few  buildings  there,  our  expe- 
rience has  been  that  we  never  can  let  loose,  and  we  will  have  the  over- 
head of  all  thse  buildings  to  carry  on.  What  do  you  think  about 
that?    Do  you  think  we  can  abandon  them  afterwards? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  I  think  so;  we  could  abandon  them.  There  is  a 
lot  of  salvage  in  this  temporary  construction.  It  is  sectionalized« 
standard  stuff  that  wo  can  take  down.     It  is  portable,  and  we  can 
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move  it,  and  we  are  building  it  with  that  idea*  Mr.  McKenzie,  so  that 
we  can  move  it  wherever  we  have  to  go.  If  we  were  to  abandon 
a  border  station  and  estabhsh  a  station  with  a  field  division  or  squad- 
ron division,  or  we  could  move  that  temporary  construction  to  a 
division  camp. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  That  is  true  if  we  do  not  go,  as  I  have  suggested, 
and  put  m  permanent  construction. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  are  not  doing  that,  sir.  You  could  not  do 
that  \^nth  $20,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  understand  that. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir;  I  see  what  you  are  thinking  of;  you 
think  that  next  year  we  may  come  back  and  want  a  water  system. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  do  not  say  you  will,  but  there  is  that  possibiUty. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Mr.  McKenzie,  I  might  say  that  there  is  no  inten- 
tion of  that  sort  in  this  case.  This  is  merelv  a  line  of  observation 
along  the  Mexican  border  where  flights  of  these  airplanes  are  sta- 
tioned. We  put  them  there  last  summer,  and  they  have  remained 
on  through  the  winter,  with  a  ^reat  loss  in  tents  as  shelter.  I  think 
it  would  be  cheaper  than  keeping  them  in  tents.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  Mexican  border  we  have  got  to  have  an  Air  Service  of  some  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  we  had  had  that  kind  of  a  service  working 
at  the  time  of  the  raid  on  Columbus,  in  New  Mexico,  that  thing  might 
have  been  prevented. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  beUeve  to-day  that  if  anything  hke  that  occurred 
we  could  hit  ViDa  within  two  hours  with  airplanes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  there  anything  new  in  that,  if  they  had  two 
davs  in  advance  that  you  was  coining  ? 

'The  Chairman.  The  record  in  the  War  Department,  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  shows  that. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  merely  an  outpost  line.  Our  concentra- 
tion is  behind,  at  Kelly  Field. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  came  up  when  we  had  this  matter 
up  with  Gen.  Marshall  yesterday,  whether  the  troops  would  be  com- 
fortable with  wooden  construction  in  that  coimtry,  or  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  put  up  temporary  buildings  of  adobe  to  house 
them  in,  which  are  much  cooler,  and  which  stand  a  storm  as  well  as 
wood  or  metal. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Better. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  more  expensive  construction  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  very  much  more  so,  on  account  of  the 
labor.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  labor  inolved  in  the  construction  of 
adobe  buildings.     They  are  fine,  when  you  get  them,  for  that  climate. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Col.  Fuller,  you  may  proceed. 

Col.  Fuller.  The  next  item  is  for  the  improvement  of  aviation 
stations  and  balloon  schools,  two  items,  one  of  $40,000,  and  one  of 
$136,000,  which  Col.  Gillmore  will  discuss. 

Mr.  Gillmore.  We  have  purchased,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  March  Field  and  Carlstrom  Field  land  under  the  last  bill  Congress 
passed,  the  real  estate  bill.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  flying  training 
school  there,  there  is  a  small  expenditure  necessary  to  Keep  this 
going  and  put  to  it  into  first-class  condition,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  auxiliary  landing  fields.  You  know,  in  school  work  you  maintain 
a  flying  field  in  the  difTerent  stages  of  primary  work.  They  can  not 
all  land  in  the  one  aerodrome.     They  have  to  go  off  in  different 
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auxiliary  fields  and  work  over  .them,  because  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  is  just  going  up  and  landing,  and  going  in  and  landing,  and  vou 
have  to  have  air  room,  especially  with  new  and  untried  pilots.  They 
have  to  have  plenty  of  room.  We  do  not  spend  very  much  money 
on  maintenance  at  these  fields,  and  we  did  not  want  to  until  we  know 
what  the  Government  policy  was  as  to  our  purchase.  There  has  got 
to  be  some  money  spent  there  on  roads  and  bridges,  and  small 
structures,  and  things  of  that  character,  that  run  the  matter  up  to 
$40,000  for  those  two  fields.  It  is  made  a  special  item  because  it  is 
not  regular  maintenance.  It  is  something  new  that  we  are  having 
to  establish. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  that  very  connection,  we  passed  during 
the  war  a  bill  for  the  Air  Service,  for  $640,000,000  originally,  and 
gradually  other  appropriations  ran  the  total  to  $1,051,000,000. 
Can  you  put  into  the  hearings  at  this  point  a  statement  as  to  the 
number  of  purchases  of  land  for  aviation  fields,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  connected  with  the  Air  Service,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
inform  the  House  how  much  money  of  that  total  sum  was  expended 
in  the  leasing  or  purchase  of  land  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  the  amount  expended  at  the  various 
stations  in  the  construction  of  buildings  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  I  have  that  data  all  available  and  will  insert  a 
consolidated  statement  answering  this  question  and  your  former  one 
on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  That  wiD  be  very  helpful.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  exact  number  was  stated,  but  I  think  that  Gen.  J^Ienoher  stated 
this  morning  that  he  had  enough  Liberty  motors  to  cover  your  needs 
for  this  current  year.  It  might  be  well  to  state  in  that  connection 
how  many  of  those  engines  you  have,  because,  as  I  now  recaU,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  stated  in  the  House 
when  the  iniUtary  appropriation  bUl  was  up  for  discussion  last  year, 
that  there  were  something  like  110,000  Liberty  motors  on  hand.  I 
knew  that  there  was  not  anything  like  that  number. 

Gen.  Menoher.  There  were  only  some  17,000  Liberty  motors 
constructed,  all  told. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  have  a  statement  we  got  out,  showing  the 
motors  of  the  different  types,  and  the  planes  of  the  different  types, 
where  they  are  stored,  and  generally  their  condition.  That  could  be 
put  right  in  the  record.  This  photostat  copy  gives  you  all  that 
information.  It  shows  every  type  of  airplane  we  have,  every  type  of 
motor  we  have,  and  the  number. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  put  in  two  statements  of  this  charac- 
ter, I  think  they  would  be  helpful:  One,  a  statement  to  show  what 
you  had  on  hand  at  the  close  of  hostihties  on  November  11,  1918,  and 
another  statement  showing  what  you  have  on  hand  today. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Statement  of 

atrplanet  in  United  States  as  of  Feb.  29,  1920. 

Airplanes. 

In  con- 
dition 
to  use. 

4,087 
833 

Not  in 
condi- 
tion 
to  use. 

Total. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Factories. 

In 
transit. 

Receiv- 
ing 
depot. 

Orand 
total. 

Active 

1,105 

1,042 

960 

398 

5,192 

1,875 

1,038 

640 

10 
2 
2 
4 

564 

385 

31 

2 

21 

377 

6,528 
1,908 

Obsolescent 

Obsolete 

78 

2 

1 

1,044 

Experimental 

242 

20 

686 

Grand  total 

5,240 

3,505 

8,745                18 

567 

• 

439 

397 

10,166 

There  are  no  accurate  figures  available  as  to  number  of  planes  on  hand  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918. 
To  that  date  the  following  planes  had  been  manufactured: 

Training  planes: 

JN4-A  to  D 3,  746 

SJ-1 1,600 

Penguin 300 

JN^  and  6-H ],  690 

S4-BandC 472 

E-1 12 


SE-5. 


Total  tmining 7, 825 

Service  planes: 

DH-4 3,431 

Bristol  Fighter 27 

Handley  rage  (85  per  cent  complete) 101 

LePere 7 


Total  service 3, 566 

Miscellaneous 369 


Total 1  i ,  760 

To  November  11, 1918,  5,071  planes  had  been  delivered  by  our  allies. 

Statement  of  engines  in  the  United  States  Feb.  29 y  1920. 


Engines. 


.\ctive 

Obsolescent . . . 

Obsolete 

Experimental. 
Fchool 


Orand  total. 


1 

In  com- 
mission. 

Out  of 
commis- 
sion. 

16,704 

4,553 

504 

645 

15 

2,993 
2,187 
3,516 
1,942 
41 

22,421 

10,679 

Total. 


19,697 

6,740 

4,020 

2,587 

56 


Miscella- 
neous. 


35 
1 
5 

4 


33,100 


43 


Facto- 
ries. 


In 
transit. 


683 


584 
80 
14 
49 


Receiving 
depots. 


380 


282 
476 


683 


727 


1,138 


Grand 
total. 


21,377 

6,821 

4,321 

3,116 

56 


35,691 


At  Air  Service  stations,  Feb.  29,  1920. 


Types, 


USA,  150  horsepower. 
USE.  180horwpowpr. 
HSH,  300  hor-ie power. 
HSI,  l.i0 horsepower.. 

Ubcrty.  12  .V 

Liljrnv  12.  N 

U-  Rhone  80 

Ia>  Rhone  120 

Lorraine  Dietrich 

Salm'«on  230 

Mjiibeam  12 


lu  condi- 
tion to  nso. 


Total. 


1,283 

1,421 

242 

715.-1 

9. 7.V) 

861) 

2,;U2 

43 

9 

(> 

2 

lti.7(V4 


Not  in 
(rondition 

tOUHC. 


Total. 


423 
IKi 
107  ; 
152  , 
990 

11  . 
594  ; 
S-W  I 

4i 


2,993 


1,706 

1,537 

:}49 

917 

10,745 

877 

2, 906 

59K 

10 

60 

2 

'l9,ti«7 


172214—20- 


-28 
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There  are  no  figures  available  as  to  number  of  engine!*  on  hand  on  November  11, 1918. 
To  that  date  the  following  engines  had  been  manufactured: 

Liberty  12 13,574 

OX-5 8,318 

Hi«pano-Suiza 3, 912 

A7-A 2,250 

Le  Rhone 1, 057 

Lawrence -50 

Gnome 280 

Bugatti 8 

MiBcellaneousi , 781 

Total 30,630 

To  November  13,  1918,  6,745  additional  engines  had  been  secured  from  our  allies. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "Professional  books  and  peri- 
odicals, $319,117." 

Col.  Fuller.  That  includes  all  the  miscellaneous  expenditures  for 
the  Air  Service.  That  can  be  covered  for  the  infonnation  of  the 
committee  best  by  taking  it  item  by  item.  The  Information  Divi- 
sion of  the  Air  Service  requires  $50,000  for  printing.  Col.  Hickman 
will  explain  the  necessity  lor  that. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  colonel  begins  on  his  statement  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  key,  the  master-key  papers.  I^notice  that 
one  of  the  items  embraced  in  this  total  is  for  claims  for  damages, 
engineering,  $2,500,  and  property  $147,500.  Is  that  injury  to  prop- 
erty by  airplanes  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir.  The  words  *' engineering*'  and  ** property,*^ 
as  shown  here,  refer  to  our  divisions  of  the  Air  Service  organization. 
The  law  as  passed  last  year  provided  for  the  settlement  of  claims  not 
to  exceed  $250  for  any  one  claim,  when  adjusted  and  settled  in  a 
certain  way,  and  a  total  not  to  exceed  $150,000,  $250  for  each  indi- 
vidual claim,  and  that  work  is  carried  in  the  same  manner  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  total  damage  at  $250  a  claim  run  up  to 
$147,500? 

Col.  Fuller.  It  does  not.  That,  as  I  say,  was  the  language  in  the 
bill  last  year.  We  believe  that  that  can  be  very  materially  reduced. 
This  item  was  made  up,  I  will  explain,  when  these  estimates  were 
first  prepared  last  August,  and  we  could  not  foresee  the  total  require- 
ments in  this  respect  as  accurately  as  we  can  now,  after  the  major 
portion  of  the  fiscal  year  has  passed.  I  think  that  if  we  were  allowed 
not  over  half  of  that  it  would  meet  all  the  requirements.  The  ad- 
vantage to  the  Government  in  having  such  a  provision  is  to  permit 
a  claim  to  be  settled  right  there,  instead  of  having  it  run  on  and  having 
them  put  in  a  whole  lot  of  other  things  which  increases  the  total 
amount  of  the  claim.  If  it  can  be  settled  right  on  the  spot  we  can 
save  money  for  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  person 
whose  property  is  destroyed  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Who  can  not  see  damages  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  damage  and  the  extent  of 
the  cost  of  the  damage  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Unfortunately,  when  a  man's  engine  stops  he  must 
pick  out  a  good  field  in  which  to  make  a  landing,  and  the  best  ones 
are  generalty  the  cultivated  ones. 

W:.  Fields.  And  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  it  is  in  wheat  ? 
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Col.  Fuller.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  much  damage  does  it  ordinarily  do  by  alighting 
in  such  a  place  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Those  damages  are  all  smaQ. 

Col.  FiCKEL.  I  handle  those  cases  in  the  office,  and  the  largest 
property  damaged  has  not  exceeded  $250,  but  we  have  had  personal 
mjury  damages  running  over  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  allowed  to  pay  them  ? 

Col.  FiCKEL.  Yes;  we  are,  up  to  $250,  but  over  $250  we  can  not 
pay  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  When  people  see  an  airplane  coming  down  like  that, 
do  they  get  under  it  ? 

Col.  FiCKEL.  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  keep  people 
from  getting  in  the  way  of  an  airplane  landing.  They  see  it  in  the  ' 
air,  and  they  think  it  is  a  feather.  I  was  in  charge  of  a  control  stop 
on  the  transcontinental  race,  and  I  had  six  policemen  to  keep  the 
people  back  from  the  field  for  landing,  and  the  six  policemen  could 
not  do  it.  I  had  to  go  out  and  make  a  speech  to  them  to  get  them  to 
stay  back.  We  have  had  several  people  killed  by  landings.  People 
always  think  that  an  airplane  will  not  damage  them  when  it  comes 
down. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  far  does  the  so-called  contributory  negligence 
enter  into  those  sort  of  claims  ? 

Col.  FiCKEL.  You  can  not  say  that  a  small  child,  10  years  old,  can 
contribute  any  negligence. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand. 

Col.  FiCKEL.  I  tried  to  make  a  landing  in  the  country  myself 
last  summer,  and  a  crowd  of  children  ran  out,  my  child  being  among 
them,  and  I  did  not  land;  I  crashed.  You  can  not  stop  them.  They 
wiD  always  do  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  much  damage  is  one  of  your  planes  likely  to  do 
if  it  lands  in  some  obscure  field  or  place  where  a  man  on  a  flight 
might  have  suddenly  to  come  down  ? 

Col.  FiCKEL.  In  the  last  damage  claim  that  was  settled  in  our 
office  the  owners  asked  for  $104  for  damage  to  their  wheat  field. 
Thev  were  allowed  $50  for  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  brings  up  this  question.  Are  you  not  rather 
annoyed  by  what  they  call  in  other  similar  activities  ambulance 
chasers,  those  that  are  ready  to  find  all  manner  of  destructive 
damage? 

Col.  FiCKEL.  We  have  tried  to  encourage  them  to  submit  their 
claims  without  lawyers,  and  we  have  generally  succeeded  in  that. 
We  tell  them  that  lawyers  will  prejudice  their  case. 

The  Chairman.  B^  bavins  tnis  cash  you  are  able  to  do  that? 

Col.  FiCKEL.  That  is  the  idea  of  having  the  cash  to  pay  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  able  to  pay  tnem  so  promptly  that  they 
do  not  need  a  lawyer  ? 

Col.  FiCKEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  very  purpose  of  this  is  to  get  prompt  action 
before  the  claim  spreads  and  grows  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  The  lawyer  does  more  damage  than  the  machine  ? 

Col.  FiCKEL.  The  ambulance-chasing  variety  of  lawyer,  I  refer  to, 
of  course. 
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Col.  Fuller.  The  item  of  printing,  $50,000  for  the  information 
division  and  $30,000  for  the  engineering  division,  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  a  thing  that  womd  not  oe  understood,  if  it  were  not 
explained  in  detail.     Col.  Hickam  has  the  next  item. 

Col.  HiCKAM.  There  are  two  classes  of  printing  that  we  have  done, 
that  which  is  done  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  that  which 
is  done  by  contract  at  McCook  Field.  The  Air  Service  printing  con- 
tracted through  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  done  by  the  infor- 
mation group.  This  consists  of  blank  forms  and  of  cards  of  one  kind 
or  another  needed  in  the  Air  Service,  and  not  supplied  by  the  Adjutant 
Generars  Department. 

There  is  another  item  of  some  $12,500,  which  is  for  information 
circulars.  The  Air  Service  is  trying  to  do  in  a  few  years,  that  is,  build 
up  literature,  that  it  has  taken  many  years  in  otfier  branches  of  the 
service  to  do.  Officers  are  continually  being  placed  on  duty  that 
they  know  nothing  of,  and  there  is  no  literature  available  for  them 
to  study  their  new  duties.  They  are  provided  with  this  information, 
and  it  is  done  by  printed  circulars,  manuals,  etc.  We  have  gotten 
out  a  great  many  of  them,  and  this  work  is  limited  only  by  the  amount 
of  personnel  we  can  put  at  it 

At  McCook  Field  I  printed  specifications  for  material,  both  engine 
and  plane,  and  a  great  many  technical  reports  are  printed  there  that 
require  the  supervision  of  tne  men  to  get  them  up,  and  we  find  it  is 
impracticable  to  have  those  printed  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  because  of  the  delay  incident  to  sending  the  proofs  back  and 
forth,  and  the  mistakes  that  are  made.  It  frequently  becomes 
necessary  to  get  out  a  report  right  away,  and  to  use  our  own  per- 
sonnel and  equipment,  and  the  delay  incident  to  having  it  done  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  while  it  is  not  very  long,  is  very 
serious,  and  about  half  of  that  is  done  at  McCook  field. 

That  class  of  information  includes  many  of  the  reports  which  are 
used  by  commercial  firms,  manufacturers,  etc.,  and  McCook  Field 
and  the  information  group  are  the  two  sources  of  getting  information 
out  to  the  public,  and  allowing  the  public  to  obtain  the  information 
in  regard  to  the  experiments  that  are  made  at  McCook  Field  and  all 
through  the  Air  Service.  This  work  is  considered  very  important, 
and  with  sufficient  funds  and  personnel  we  could  make  a  great  deal 
more  available  to  the  country. 

Col.  FiTLLER.  The  next  item  is  the  publications,  $6,000  for  the 
information  group  and  $5,000  for  the  engineering  group. 

Col.  HicKAM.  These  publications,  themselves,  consist  of  technical 
books,  particularly,  and  magazines,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
This  art  is  so  new,  that  much  of  the  information  is  contained  in 

{periodicals,  and  we  have  to  keep  a  subscription  of  these  going. 
Cach  one  of  these  is  carefully  gone  over  and  material  contained  that 
will  be  of  value  to  the  air  service,  and  also  much  that  is  of  value  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  is  abstracted  and  put  in 
such  a  form  as  will  be  made  available. 

The  Chaikmax.  Have  you  a  library? 

Col.  Hickam.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  one  of  the  most  complete  aerci- 
nautic  libraries  in  the  world. 

The  Chairmax.  Where  is  it? 

Col.  IIicKAM.  It  is  at  the  office  of  the  director,  sir» 

The  Chairmax.  In  Washington  ? 
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Col.  HiCKAM.  Yes,  sir.  We  gather,  through  our  mihtary  attaches 
and  through  the  consular  agents  and  other  governmental  agents, 
practically  all  of  the  aeronautical  information  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  is  printed  ? 

Col.  Hickam.  And  much  tnat  is  not  printed.  There  are  many 
extremely  valuable  reports  that  come  in  to  us  from  the  consular 
agents  and  from  the  military  attaches  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
We  print  only  such  portions  of  it  as  seem  to  be  of  especial  value, 
whicn  is  very  carefully  abstracted. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  printing  of  those  contained  in  this  item 
of  publications,  or  in  the  lormer  item  of  printing? 

Col.  Hickam.  The  printing  of  that  is  included  in  the  item  of 
printing.     The  publications  are  the  sources  of  our  information. 

Col.  FrLLER.  The  next  item  is  "Special  services;  Miscellaneous 
services,  $66,100.*'    Col.  Gillmore  will  handle  that. 

Col.  Gillmore.  The  first  item  under  that  is  automobile  services. 
We  frequently  have  planes  crash  on  cross-country  work,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  go  out  and  bring  in  a  pilot  passenger  and  get  some  one 
to  truck  the  plane  back  to  where  it  can  oe  shipped,  and  there  is  no 
other  appropriation  that  we  can  take  that  out  of.  If  it  is  not  fixed 
especially  we  will  have  no  way  of  doing  it.  sir,  so  that  is  a  small  item, 
but  a  very  necessary  one  to  carry  on  uiat  work. 

The  blue-printing  service  is  for  making  blue  prints  of  different 
things  that  we  need  to  reproduce  in  that  lorm. 

Miscellaneous  services,  $24,000,  is  put  in  to  cover  things  that  we 
can  not  always  forsee,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  matters  come  up 
that  we  can  not  cover.  Our  service  is  new,  as  you  will  appreciate, 
and  we  have  not  the  information  that  the  other  services  nave  to 
prepare  their  estimates  on.  They  know  about  what  is  going  on  and 
what  has  gone  on  in  the  past.     , 

The  storage  service,  $25,000,  is  put  in  to  meet  unexpected  storage 
that  comes  up. 

All  of  the  claims  are  not  liquidated  yet.  They  are  still  coming 
through  from  the  manufacturers*  plants,  especially  those  claims  that 
are  in  dispute.  The  manufacturer  is  holding  the  articles  which  he 
has  in  this  plant,  that  really  will  become  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  which  he  will  not  let  out  of  his  plant  until  liis  claim  is  set- 
tled. All  the  claims  in  dispute  are  before  the  War  Claims  Board,  and 
that  item,  we  think,  is  sufficient  to  care  for  it.  We  hope  we  will  not 
have  to  use  all  of  it,  but  we  have  to  keep  warehouses  at  the  great 
centers,  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco.  It  was  more  economical  to  rent  space  there  to 
take  care  of  some  of  this  surplus  materiel,  that  it  was  to  move  it. 
We  hope,  during  this  year,  to  either  sell  this  surplus  materiel,  or  get 
it  into  one  of  our  main  storage  houses.  The  reason  we  ask  for  the 
Curtiss  Elmwood  plant  is  for  that  purpose.  We  hope  to  concentrate 
everything  in  the  Middle  States  and  Eastern  States  in  the  Curtiss 
Elmwood  plant,  things  that  we  can  not  sell. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  the  adjustment  of  contracts  ynth 
the  manufacturers  ? 

(>>1.  Gillmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  money  is  involved  in  the  con- 
tracts that  up  to  the  present  time  have  not  been  adjusted,  in  the 
Air  Service? 
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Col.  GiLLMORE.  It  runs  into  a  great  many  million  dollars,  the 
amount  that  has  not  been  absolutely  settled.  On  the  statistical 
showing  gotten  out  by  the  War  Department,  we  would  make  a  rather 
poor  showing,  but  our  liquidation  section  is  in  such  shape  that  in  a 
very  short  time  those  things  are  going  to  come  in  to  be  settled,  and 
then  our  percentage  will  jump  away  up.  We  have  been  working, 
plugging  along,  and  have  gotten  them  in  shape  where  now,  in  a  short 
time,  most  of  the  contracts  will  have  been  settled. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  about  how  much 
money  is  involved  in  the  unsettled  contracts  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  I  would  like  to  put  that  in  the  record,  and  make  it 
absolutely  accurate  to  the  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  all  right. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  Col.  Fickelhas  a  statement  here. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  there  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  claims 
to  grow  ?  Do  they  think  of  something  that  they  have  not  thought 
of  before  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  It  is  only  those  contracts  in  which  the  Government 
felt  that  the  claim  of  the  contractor  was  unjust,  and  they  could  not 
by  negotiation  arrive  at  a  fair  settlement  from  the  Government's 
point  of  view.  The  contractor,  under  the  Dent  law,  had  a  right  to 
carry  that  up  to  the  War  Claims  Board.  If  he  can  not  make  a  set- 
tlement with  our  bureau  or  with  anv  bureau  of  the  War  Department, 
then  it  goes  along  irp  to  the  War  Claims  Board. 

The  Chairman.  But  those  are  informal  contracts. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  great  many  formal  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  formal  contracts  where  the  amount 
involved  is  in 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes;  where  the  amount  involved  is  in  final  settle- 
ment.   The  Curtiss  contract  has  now  been  settled. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  put  into  the  proceedings,  then,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  total  amount  that  is  involved  in  these  claims  against 
the  Government? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  give  the  total  amount  from  this 
statistical  report.  The  value  of  the  uncompleted  portions  of  sus- 
pended contracts  amounted  to  $509,716,000.  There  have  been 
liquidated  to  date  $105,162,000.  That  has  been  the  work  of  our 
liquidation  board  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  over  $400,000,000  unliquidated  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Unliquidated. 

The  ftiAiRNLAN.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  how  much  of  that  represents 
informal  contracts  and  how  much  represents  properly  executed  con- 
tracts? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  I  can  get  that  for  you  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  kindly  will. 

Statement  showing  unliquidated  formal  and  informal  contracts  of  Nov.  11,  1918,  and 

Mar.  30, 1920. 

Value  unliquidated  formal  contracts  Nov.  11,  1918: 

Original  amount $704, 5S3. 462.  61 

Completed  portion 251,113,350.33 

Uncompleted  portion 453,470,102.28 

Value  unliquidated  formal  contracts  Mar.  30,  1920: 

Original  amount 197, 092, 97a  12 

( 'ompleted  portion 56,  324, 846.  7 1 

Uncompleted  portion 140, 768, 131.  41 
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Value  unliquidated  informal  contracts  Nov.  11,  1918: 

Original  amount $58, 964, 129. 16 

Completed  portion 4, 033. 810.  63 

Uncompleted  portion 54, 930, 318.  63 

Value  unliquidated  informal  contracts  Mar.  30,  1920: 

Original  amount 4, 273, 60a  82 

Completed  portion 1,884,888.36 

Uncompleted  portion 2, 388, 720.  46 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  Colonel,  you  have  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  sur- 
plus you  have  on  hand  that  is  to  be  disposed  of  amounts  to  some- 
thing like  $41,000,000? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir;  approximately  $45,000,000  is  our  figure. 
'^  Mr.  McKenzie.  What  are  some  of  the  principal  articles  making 
up  that  surplus  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  What  are  some  of  the  principal  items  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes ;  that  run  into  value. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Probably,  the  single  item  that  would  represent 
the  greatest  value  is  raw  material,  steel  of  different  kinds.  We  have 
disposed  of  a  large  amount  of  steel  that  is  of  a  standard  stock,  that 
the  manufacturer  can  use.  Unfortunately,  a  great  deal  of  that  steel 
was  special  alloy  that  the  ordinary  manmacturer  can  not  use.  His 
tools  are  not  fitted  for  it;  his  shop  equipment  is  not  fitted  for  handling 
that  special  kind  of  steel.  What  we  are  trying  to  do,  with  the  short- 
age of  steel,  is  to  have  them  change  their  equipment  if  it  is  possible, 
and  in  that  way  get  rid  of  a  great  amoimt  of  this  special  alloy  that 
was  made  up. 

Mr.  Fields.  Is  it  especially  hard  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Some  of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
familiar  with  the  steel  industry,  but  in  making  up  motors,  the  engi- 
neer asks  for  special  specifications,  of  steel  that  will  stand  special 
strains,  and  what  he  considers  to  be  the  best  suited  for  that  particular 
kind  of  motor.  Some  of  that  you  can  not  use  in  ordinary  mechanical 
work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  high  priced  1 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  high  priced.  Our  machine  tools 
and  our  equipment  in  the  way  of  tools  runs  into  a  great  deal  of  monev. 
especially  special  tools  that  are  built  for  special  jobs.  We  have  sola 
most  of  our  standard  machine-tool  equipment,  but  the  special  tools 
that  we  made  for  special  jobs  for  different  kinds  of  motors  are  hard 
to  dispose  of.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  manufacturer  who  wants  to  buy  it 
and  experiment  in  changing  and  having  attachments  made  so  that 
he  can  work  that  special  tool. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  have  a  large  surplus  of  wire  on  hand,  or 
have  you  turned  the  wire  back  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  have  disposed  of  a  great  deal  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  you  have  some  lumber  on  hand  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  have  some  lumber.  We  are  having  no  diflS- 
culty  in  disposing  of  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  So  I  understood  you  to  say. 

That  disposes  of  the  principal  item  of  $53,851,690,  as  shown  by  the 
Book  of  Estimates,  and  you  have  in  a  measure  pointed  out  the  need 
of  some  of  the  items  in  the  construction  estimate  that  vou  have  sub- 
mitted for  approval,  but  you  have  not  gone  into  all  of  them.  I  see 
there  is  one  item,  $400,000,  on  page  12  of  the  bill,  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  at  the  following  places 

Col.  Fuller.  May  I  explain  that,  Mr.  Chairman  i 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  will. 

Col.  Fuller.  We  have  somewhat  modified  the  wording  here  and 
there,  which  eliminates  that  item  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  an 
airship  station,  which  we  are  doins  pursuant  to  action  taken  by  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  with  reference  to  rigid  airships,  as 
explained  to  you  by  Col.  Chandler,  and  in  place  of  that  item  we  have 
$375,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  at  Parranaque,  P.  1.,  so  that  your 
sheets  which  you  have  followed  cover  all  of  the  items  of  the 
$60,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  Then  we  do  not  need  to  continue  on  that 
item  or  the  foUowing  item  of  the  tentative  draft  of  the  bill. 

Col.  Fuller.  No,  sir.  We  will  submit  the  wording  to  take  the 
place 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  wording  that  has  previously  been  submitted  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  l  wish  you  would  do  fhat  in  the  hearing. 

Col.  Fuller.  May  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  fact  that  these  expenditures  for  training  and  for 
the  operation  and  the  purchase  of  aircraft  have  been  increased  from 
$.53,000,000  to  $58,000,000,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
construction  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Now,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  general  statement 
that  Gen.  Mitchell  may  desire  to  make. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  first  call  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  this  estimate  has  been  prepared.  It  has  been  prepared 
especially  on  the  basis  of  getting:  fighting  equipment  for  our  air 
forces  first,  and  not  bujing  a  lot  of  buildings  and  grounds.  You  will 
note  that  in  the  principal  item  nearly  $24,000,000  is  asked  for  new 
flyina:  equipment,  the  use  for  which  I  shall  explain — $9,000,000  is 
asked  for  upkeep  and  repair  of  this  equipment,  and  $8,000,000  for 
experimentation  on  airplanes,  motors,  ana  accessories.  That  makes 
a  total  of  $41,000,000  out  of  the  total  appropriation  of  $60,000,000 
asked,  and  it  is  all  for  aircraft,  or  for  maintenance  of  aircraft  and  their 
accessories. 

A  year  ago,  when  I  came  back  from  Europe,  the  Air  Service,  which 
had  consisted  of  about  290,000  men  and  some  20,000  officers,  was 
being  disbanded  and  there  was  an  accumulation  of  all  sorts  of  material 
all  over  the  country  without  any  particular  arrangement  with  a  view 
to  its  use  in  this  country.  All  oi  tnis  material  was  intended  primaril}^ 
for  shipment  to  Europe,  most  of  it  to  be  assembled  there  for  use  on 
the  front. 

What  was  allowed  to  remain  of  the  Air  Service  was  given  the  prob- 
lem of  rebuilding  an  air  force  for  the  Army  for  use  either  with  the 
mobile  Army  or  as  a  means  of  national  defense  in  case  of  the  coming 
across  the  seas  of  any  force  against  us.  We  were  given  for  that 
purpose  1 1 ,000  men  and  1 ,348  officers,  of  whom  1 ,200  were  temporary, 
and  the  rest  were  regulars.  We  were  not  allowed  to  fill  vacancies 
among  the  temporary  officers.  Of  the  total  number  of  enlisted  men 
about  ()0  per  cent  had  to  be  used  outside  of  the  actual  tactical  airplane 
units,  in  looking  after  property  and  storins:  it,  in  schools,  and  general 
reorganization  activities.  With  the  equipment  on  hand  we  have 
organized  27  squadrons  that  are  distributed  as  follows:  Two  squad- 
rons in  the  Philippines,  that  now  have  their  full  observation  equip- 
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ment  where  before  there  were  only  a  few  caretakers:  two  squadrons 
in  the  Hawaiian  islands,  where  before  there  was  a  detachment  that 
had  nothing  but  seaplanes.  They  are  all  on  an  operating  basis. 
They  have  the  best  equipment  we  have.  They  have  their  wireless, 
their  cameras,  their  guns,  and  their  bombs. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  peace-time  squadrons? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  On  a  peace-time  basis:  ves,  sir.  We  have  one 
squadron  in  Panama  and  are  going  to  establish  more  there,  but  the 
commanding  general  says  he  does  not  believe  they  should  come  until 
he  eets  accommodations  for  them. 

Along  the  Mexican  border  we  now  have  14  squadrons.  Five  are 
on  border  dutv,  constantly  patroling  the  border.  They  extend  all 
the  way  from  Brownsville  across  to  San  Diego  on  the  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  the  aviators  that  are  occasionally 
referred  to  as  having  landed  in  Mexican  territory,  and  having  been 
held  up  by  bandits  for  ransom  ?     Are  they  a  part  of  that  force  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  a  part  of  that  force.  Men  arc 
bound  to  get  lost  in  a  country  like  that  occasionally,  particularly 
when  they  are  not  used  to  it.  You  must  expect  a  certain  amount  of 
this  in  tfte  air,  particularly  with  new  men.  Improved  methods  of 
navigation,  meteorology,  and  radio  control  will  greatly  lesssen  it,  if 
we  can  ever  get  those  adjuncts. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  a  good  portion  of  that  boundary  traversed  by 
the  Rio  Grande  River  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  covered  with  haze,  mists, 
and  fogs  at  times,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  people  in  the  air  occa- 
sionally get  lost. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  certainly  gratified  to  hear  you  make  the 
statement  you  have  just  been  making,  and  I  wonder  what  sort  of 
information  the  newspaper  writer  had  some  little  time  ago  who  pub- 
lished an  article  in  the  newspapers  that  we  could  not  get  together 
two  squadrons  in  the  United  States,  and  we  were  absolutely  helpless 
even  before  Mexico. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  was  the  case  a  year  ago  now,  most  decidedly, 
but  that  is  not  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

Me.  McKenzie.  It  was  not  a  year  ago  that  I  read  that  statement. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Well,  if  that*  statement  was  made  since  Septem- 
ber it  was  wrong.  When  I  went  down  there  in  June,  last  year,  and 
l)rescribed  the  organization  alon^  the  border,  there  was  practically 
nothing.     That  force  has  been  built  up  since  then. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  that,  four  bombardment  squadrons  at 
Kelly  Field,  and  four  pursuit  squadrons  organized  into  groups 

Now,  in  so  far  as  the  equipment  is  concerned,  and  in  so  far  as  bombs 
are  concerned,  and  their  guns,  it  is  as  good  as  you  can  get  out  of  the 
DH  airplanes,  which  are  the  only  ones  we  have.     Their  enlisted 

()ersonnel  is  about  30  per  cent  short.     Their  transport  Ls  not  particu- 
arly   good;  they   are   deficient  in  radio   equipment,   and  have   no 
meteorology   to'  speak  of.     Their  photographic  equipment  is  fair, 
and  it  is  a  'well-organized  force;  that  is,  the  command  is  well  organ- 
ized, and  the  system  of  work  is  good. 
The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  at  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  There 
are  200  ships  available,  of  which  about  60  per  cent  are  in  commission. 
At  that  same  airdrome  we  have  the  only  pursuit  group  in  the  service 
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which  is  organized  also  into  four  squadrons  with  British  eq^uipment. 
They  have  31  pilots,  where  they  ought  to  have  100,  but  their  oi^ani- 
zation  and  methods  of  work  are  well  perfected. 

The  border  is  being  handled  in  the  following  manner:  The  siurveil- 
lance  group  is  deployed  in  flights  of  six  airplanes  each  along  the  border 
like  an  outpost  line;  the  pursuit  and  bomoardment  are  held  at  Kelly 
field,  which  is  a  central  place  from  which  they  can  be  dispatched  to 
any  place  along  the  border  in  case  of  necessity. 

rf  ow,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  started  a  nucleus  of  two  squad- 
rons at  Langley  field,  on  the  York  Peninsula  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  a 
dirigible  airship  station  at  the  same  place  fully  equ;ipped,  and  a 
balloon  station  at  Lee  Hall,  near  there.  That  is  a  station  for  begin- 
ning to  work  out  our  coast-defense  problem,  which  is  special  with  us 
in  this  country,  as  c^stinct  from  anything  we  had  in  Europe.  I  will 
explain  how  that  is  being  worked  out  later.  We  have  no  pursuit, 
attack,  or  bombardment  aviation  there,  but  we  have  two  observation 
squadrons  that  have  been  doing  work  with  the  Coast  Artillery,  sur- 
veillance along  the  coast,  and  studying  out  the  details  of  aerial  coast 
defense. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  interrupt  you  if  I  asked  you  a  question? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  connection  with  that,  those  squadrons 
are  operating  with  the  coast  defenses  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  appropriate  for  the  planes  for  those  squad- 
rons? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  furnished  from  the  planes  still 
on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  fortification  matter. 

Col.  Fuller.  The  war  material  left  over  from  the  war  is  what  is 
being  used  for  it. 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  All  we  have  is  the  DH-4  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  for  any  money  for  these  squadrons? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Not  out  of  the  fortifications  money;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  do  you  ask  for  some  part  of  the  money 
in  this  bill  for  these  squadrons  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Kahn,  these  squadrons  are  used  either  for 
that  purpose  or  are  used  with  the  mobile  Army.  Due  to  our  mobility 
our  air  units  can  be  used  anywhere  and  are  not  necessarily  fixed  in 
position  like  a  permanent  fortification. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  this;  I  have  always 
strenuouslv  opposed  the  division  of  responsibility  for  appropriations 
for  the  military  establishment.  It  ought  to  be  in  one  committee. 
I  think  it  is  an  anomalous  condition  that  we  occupy  at  the  present 
time,  but  if  these  squadrons  are  used  for  coast  defense,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  committee  has  nothing  to  do  with  supplying  them  with  the 
money  for  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  Well,  I  think,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  perhaps  we 
would  base  our  jurisdiction  on  the  fact  that  we  supply  the  personnel 
and  all  their  special  eqi^pment  for  these  same  coast  defenses,  the 
rifles,  the  Infantry  eqijApment,  and  all  the  coast  artillery  personnel, 
equipment,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  all  the  high-caliber  guns 
that  are  used  by  the  personnel  we  supply. 
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The  Chairman.  We  supply  the  personnel  for  the  coast-defense 
forces,  and  we  provide  the  money  for  paying  the  coast-defense  officers 
or  the  enlisted  men  in  our  bill,  out  we  ao  not  supply  a  dollar  for  the 
building  or  the  guns  or  the  munitions  for  coast  defenses. 

Mr.  UREENE.  That  is  the  emplacement  gims  and  the  permanent 
structures,  I  think,  where  the  line  is  drawn,  but  all  the  mobile, 
movable  stuff  that  is  a  part  of  the  mobile  army,  or  equipment  attached 
to  the  personnel,  or  rines,  and  all  the  rest  of  that 

The  Chairman.  Well,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  testified  this 
morning  stated  that  he  got  some  of  his  appropriation  for  some  of  the 
equipment  in  the  fortifications  bill,  and  you,  yourself,  stated  that 
that  was  due  to  an  anomalous  condition  that  prevailed. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  divided  jurisdiction, 
but  I  think,  upon  the  line  which  rightly  or  wrongly  has  been  adopted 
in  the  past,  we  certainly  can  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  equipment 
in  the  Air  Service  that  may  cooperate  with  the  coast  defenses. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  propose  to  divide  the  jurisdiction,  if  I 
can  help  it,  but  I  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  that 
exists. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  might  add  there  that  I  agree  with  the  chairman 
about  the  unwisdom  of  a  division  of  appropriating  authority.  That 
is  bad  enough,  but,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  infinitely  worse  to 
have  the  responsibility  of  operating  our  flying  corps  d.ivided.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  absolutely  centralized. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  right.  I  only  have  in  mind  some  one's 
testimony  this  morning  that  some  of  the  plans  for  the  fortifications 
were  furnished  in  the  fortifications  bill. 

Col.  Fuller.  I  might  explain  that  item.  I  referred  to  it  myself, 
and,  as  I  believe  I  stated,  it  was  an  appropriation  made  before  the 
war,  and  before  this  general  proposition  nad  cleared  itself  very  much. 
However,  that  appropriation  specified  that  it  was  available  only  for 
certain  limited  purposes.  It  did  not  include  the  construction  of 
barracks  and  quarters,  but  covered  equipment  and  the  building  of 
buildings  to  shelter  the  equipment.  There  is  a  line  which  reads  tnat 
way,  and  it  was  an  appropriation  made  before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  up  the  time  in  tliis 
side  discussion.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  continue.  Gen. 
Mitchell. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  spoke  about  the  force  we  had  on  the  border, 
and  I  wanted  to  show  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  what  we  have 
done  in  the  last  year.  Here  are  some  photographs  of  them.  In 
addition  to  the  ol>servation  elements  that  we  have  at  Langley  Field, 
which,  as  I  said,  were  designed  for  the  purpose  of  workine  up  a  system 
of  coast  defense  (and  I  want  to  explain  after  a  while  what  we  mean 
by  coast  defense,  which  is  different  from  what  is  generally  accepted), 
we  have  two  squadrons  on  Long  Island  now  which  are  engaged  in 
similar  work,  ^ow,  in  that  connection,  we  have  no  observation 
units  deployed  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  all,  but  only  the  squadrons 
that  I  mentioned  before — one  along  the  Mexican  lK)rder,  and  the 
other  which  we  are  using  for  forest  patrol.  We  are  informed  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  that  we  saved  more  by  our  forest  patrol 
last  year  than  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  Air  Service  by 
Congress. 
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As  to  our  training  system,  we  have  installed  the  primary  schools 
which  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  ground  schools  and  the  flying 
schools  together,  which  were  used  heretofore.  Each  one  of  those 
is  capable  of  taking  care  of  200  students  at  a  time.  They  are  capable 
of  expansion  to  taKe  care  of  600. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  the  course  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  believe  we  can  put  those  students  through 
those  schools  in  about  six  months;  the  minimum  time  is  four  months. 
By  that  time  they  are  able  to  fly  the  equipment,  and  then  take  up  their 
specialized  training,  depending  on  whether  they  go  into  observation, 
pursuit,  attack,  or  nombardment  aviation.  We  now  have  the  primary 
schools  in  operation,  and  they  are  operating  satisfactorily. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Will  you  state  where  these  schools  are  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  One  in  Florida  at  Carlstom  Field,  near  Arcadia,  and 
the  other  in  California  at  March  Field  near  Riverside.  We  are  asking 
for  no  training  equipment  at  all  for  these  schools.  We  are  going  to  use 
up  what  we  had  on  hand  this  coming  year,  although  we  think  we  can 
get  better  training  equipment,  I  might  say,  later  on.  Of  the  difl'erent 
kinds  of  training  equipment  we  have  about  3,000  old  planes  of  every 
kind  on  hand,  many  of  which  must  be  rebuilt  to  make  them  safe  to  fly. 

TheCnAiRMAX.  3,000? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  of  all  kinds;  and  1  might  say  at  this  time  that 
we  have  about  1,500  DH-4's  both  in  the  hands  of  the  troojis 
and  in  storage.    That  is  all. 

Now,  the  next  provision  we  have  made  for  training  is  to  have  special- 
ized training  when  the  students  leave  these  primary  schools,  according 
to  the  kind  of  aviation  they  go  into,  whether  it  be  pursuit,  attack, 
bombardment,  or  observation.  We  have  not  been  able  to  install  that 
training  yet  because  we  are  so  short  of  personnel  in  the  schools.  That 
training  is  being  given  in  the  units  themselves  at  present.  It  remains 
for  us  to  establish  a  school  to  train  superior  officers  in  the  Air  Service  to 
handle  large  air  units.  This  is  most  important  and  is  the  least  known 
in  our  service.  It  is  intended  to  put  that  school  at  Langlev  Field,  and 
we  hope  to  get  it  going  this  autumn.  It  would  be  a  schoof  for  the  Air 
Service  something  similar  to  the  school  at  Leavenworth  for  the  rest 
of  the  Army.    That  is  a  bigj  proposition  for  us. 

As  to  training  with  specialized  services,  such  as  the  Artillery  and 
Infantry,  we  have  detachments  which  at  least  will  carry  out  a  cer- 
tain line  of  instruction  this  year  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  at  Camp  Knox, 
Ky.,  at  Camp  Bragg,  N.  C,  and  at  Camp  Benning  in  Georgia.  Those 
outfits  are  there  now.    They  will  be  improved  from  time  to  time. 

As  to  our  air  parks,  we  have  one  park  on  the  Mexican  border,  with 
repair,  salvage,  and  supply  facilities.  We  should  have  about  six  or 
seven  times  as  many  parts.  We  ought  to  have  one  park  for  every 
four  squadrons.  In  other  specialties  such  as  photography,  when  1 
came  back  here  I  found  very  little  organization.  The  photographic 
part  of  it  I  believe  we  have  gotten  on  a  better  or  as  good  Sasis  as 
anything  else.  It  is  operating  well  m)W,  and  the  technical  section 
gives  good  develoi)ment  work. 

Mr.  Greene.  May  1  ask  you  a  question  there  about  this  photo- 
graphic section  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Greenk.  Did  you  find  it  necessary,  from  your  war  experience, 
to  develop  the  interest  and  necessity  for  this,  to  get  the  help  of  civilian 
exports  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir,  most  decidedly 

Mr.  Greene.  How  are  you  getting  on  now? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  are  going  on  now  with  military  personnel,  in- 
ducted into  the  service  from  former  specialists  who  have  had  nearly 
three  years  military  training  now. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  have  heen  instructed  so  that  they  can  carry 
<^n  the  work  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  our  photographic  school  at 
Langley  Field  now  is  as  good  as  any  anywhere.  It  is  an  excellent 
school.  I  wish  you  could  go  down  there  and  see  that  photographic 
school.  It  is  coming  along  fairly  well  now,  and  gives  very  good 
promise  for  the  future,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  cameras  with 
the  long  focal  length  lenses  and  the  film  cameras.  We  want  to  do 
a  lot  of  developmental  work  and  study,  if  the  appropriation  carries 
the  money  for  that  purpose. 

That,  in  general,  is  the  plan  we  have  adopted  for  the  Air  Service, 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  War  Department,  and  it  will  be  filled  in 
and  perfected  as  we  get  personnel.  At  any  rate,  everything  is  being 
fixed,  everything  being  done  to  put  into  actual  working  order  a 
system  under  which  we  can  know  just  what  to  do  in  all  cases.  You 
will  recall  that  I  came  before  you  a  year  ago  and  asked  for  equipment 
and  Congress  provided,  as  Gen.  Menoher  said  a  while  ago,  sufficient 
only  for  maintenance  but  no  new  airplanes.  We  have  had  no 
moclern  equipment  whatever.  Our  engineering  division  has  devised 
the  best  material  we  can  get  in  this  country.  It  has  taken  our 
specifications  as  to  what  we  require,  and  has  incorporated  them  in 
the  form  of  sample  airplanes.  We  now  have  airplanes  which  are 
the  best  we  can  produce  in  this  country  just  at  this  time,  either  for 
pursuit,  attack,  bombardment,  or  observation.  They  have  types  of 
each,  and  they  are  ready  to  go  into  production  now. 

To  get  this  machine  together  and  all  its  parts  running,  has  really 
l)een  a  big  job.  It  remains  to  perfect  that  a  great  deal,  but  still  a 
tremendous  amount  has  been  done.  We  believe  that  the  constructive 
work  done  by  the  Army  Air  Service  during  the  last  year  is  ahead  of 
any  other  governmental  development  during  the  sarne  time. 

Now,  as  to  our  plans  for  the  future,  we  are  developing  equipment, 
from  an  j^Vmerican  standpoint,  for  our  own  use  in  this  coimtry,  and 
that  predicates  the  possibility  of  an  enemy  coming  across  the  water 
or  through  the  air.  In  either  case,  they  will  be  strong  in  the  air. 
For  that  purpose  we  must  develop  our  pursuit  aviation  first.  We 
must  have  aviation  that  can  meet  the  enemy  in  the  air,  force  him  to 
fight,  attack  him,  and  destroy  him.  W^e  have  not  a  single  modern 
pursuit  plane  in  this  country  to-day,  we  have  some  samples  as 
models.  We  ask  for  only  400  in  this  case,  and  with  the  additional 
personnel  you  are  going  to  give  us,  that  is  16,000  men,  we  propose  to 
double  that  pursuit  aviation  which  will  give  us  eight  squadrons. 

In  addition  to  our  pursuit  aviation,  we  must  develop  our  attack 
aviation,  that  is,  aviation  for  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  ground, 
or  on  the  water,  and  we  are  going  to  develop  our  bombardment 
aviation,  with  a  view  to  establishing  an  air  service  as  the  second 
line  of  defense  of  the  country,  counting  the  Navy  first,  the  air  force 
second,  and  the  Army  third. 
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Now,  much  has  been  heard  along  that  line,  and  they  all  say, 
"How  are  you  going  to  do  it?"  I  shall  explain  our  scheme  for 
doing  it.  During  the  war  the  battles  were  all  fought  over  the  land, 
they  were  not  fought  over  the  water  between  the  air  forces.  There 
were  practically  no  activities  on  the  water  at  all,  except  among  some 
light  patrols  from  shore  bases.  There  were  no  actions  between 
masses  of  aircraft  over  the'water,  nor  were  aircraft  developed  speci- 
fically for  the  attack  of  battleships. 

Now,  our  scheme  for  attacking  naval  vessels  is  roughly  as  follows, 
using  the  same  equipment  we  use  in  the  Air  Service  on  land.  Accord- 
ing to  this  diagram  [pointing],  this  airplane  represents  pursuit  aviation 
which  has  to  attack  and  clear  the  wav  so  as  to  allow  the  other  air- 
planes to  operate.  This  represents  Dombardment,  this  represents 
attack  aviation,  and  this  represents  some  bombardment  aviation 
equipped  with  torpedoes.  These  torpedoes  can  be  placed  on  any 
medmm  or  heavy  Dombardment  airplane.  We  have  no  trouble  in 
sinking  ships  now,  except  armored  ships,  that  is,  war  vessels  having 
protective  decks  of  5  inches  of  armor  plate  and  sides  corresponding. 
The  projectiles  that  are  used  against  battleships  by  land  guns  are 
not  particularly  efficient,  because  to  pierce  the  armor  requires  weight 
and  velocity  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  carry  very  little  explo- 
sive. The  oiggest  shells,  16-inch  for  instance,  carry  only  about  50 
pounds  of  exjMosive  and  depend  for  their  efficiency  on  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  shell  itself  to  destroy.  The  range  of  cannon,  of  course,  is 
limited  to  the  distances  that  you  know  of.  The  greatest  range  of  the 
guns  we  now  have  is  40,000  yards,  that  is  the  14-inch  gun,  and  the 
16-inch  gun,  which,  by  the  way,  costs  $500,000  with  its  mount, 
has  a  probable  range  of  60,000  yards  and  throws  a  projectile  that 
weiehs  one  ton  and  has  about  50  pounds  of  explosive  in  it. 

Now  the  problem  of  piercing  a  deck  of  a  ship  with  a  caimon 
is  one  which  resolves  itself  into  weight  and  velocity.  To  get 
sufficient  velocity  from  gravity  alone  means  you  have  to  drop 
it  from  a  16,000  foot  height.  We  have  projectiles  designed  now 
to  be  dropped  from  a  height  of  16,000  feet,  but  the  percentage 
of  hits  you  will  make  at  that  height  with  the  means  we  have 
now  for  projecting  bombs,  is  comparatively  small,  and,  although 
we  can  hit,  we  can  get  greater  efficiency  from  other  methods. 
Underneath  the  armor  ol  the  ships,  they  are  susceptible  of 
attack  by  means  of  any  explosives  which  may  be  exploded  in 
the  water.  These  mines  or  explosive  bombs  are  effective  at  from 
30  to  40  feet.  The  ordinary  mines  the  Army  uses  weigh  from 
1,200  to  1,400  pounds  and  have  200  pounds  of  explosive.  The 
Navy  depth  bomb  is  from  400  to  500  pounds*  and  the  biggest 
torpedo  the  Navy  has  uses  about  700  pounds  of  explosive  and  weighs 
over  3,000  pounds.  A  torpedo  projected  to  be  used  from  airplanes 
weighs  about  2,000  ppunds,  and  has  500  pounds  of  explosive.  The 
bombardment  airplanes  which  we  are  projecting  will  hold  from  5,000 
to  6,000  pounds  of  bombs,  and  each  Domb  has  approximately  half 
of  its  weight  in  explosive.  In  other  words,  a  500-pound  bomo  has 
250  pounds  of  explosive:  a  1,000-pound  bomb  has  500  pounds  of 
explosive,  and  so  on.  ^  We  are  now  projecting  3,000-pound  bombs 
with  1,500  pounds  of  explosive,  and  we  now  have  a  certain  number  of 
1,000-pound  bombs.  These  pictures  are  bombs  beside  a  man 
[indicating]  are  the  1,000  and  500  pound  bombs,  respectively. 
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Now,  if  we  have  airplanes  that  carry  six  1,000-pound  bombs, 
each  of  which  has  500  pounds  of  explosive  in  it,  and  if  we  hit  within 
30  feet  of  those  war  vessels  on  either  side  of  them — in  other  words 
a  strip  60  feet  wide,  and  the  total  length  of  the  latest  ships  of  the 
Hood  class  is  about  840  feet;  therefore,  you  have  a  strip  800  feet 
long  and  60  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  any  hits  on  the  decks  whatever, 
wit -an  Waiich  you  will  disable  the  battleship.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
flying  naval  officers  I  have  talked  to,  if  we  hit  the  snip  itself,  the 
effect  of  the  explosion  of  these  great  projectiles  will  be  disastrous  to 
the  personnel,  particularly  if  hits  are  made  on  or  near  the  bridge 
funnels,  ventilators,  or  turrets. 

Our  plan  for  attacking  and  getting  those  things  into  position  so 
that  they  will  be  effective,  is  as  follows:  Our  ability  to  hit  anything 
with  bombs  is  entirely  a  question  of  how  close  we  can  get  to  it.  If 
we  can  get  close  down  over  this  building,  we  will  never  miss  it. 
We  will  never  miss  making  a  hit  on  an  ordinary  target  at  500  feet 
altitude.  If  it  is  not  defended  by  both  airplanes  and  anti-aircraft 
devices,  we  can  come  right  down  on  top  and  just  lay  bombs  on  it. 
Our  ability  to  hit  anythmg  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  amount  of 

{)roteotion  it  has  around  it,  and,  primarily,  it  must  have  protection 
rom  hostile  airplanes.  The  question  of  antiaircraft  gun  defense, 
particularly  on  ships,  is  an  easy  one  to  solve.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  the  attack  of  antiaircraft  defenses  in  Europe. 
The  antiaircraft  defense  on  land  can.  be  hidden  under  camouflage^ 
under  trees,  or  in  holes  in  the  ground;  but  on  ships,  they  are  abso- 
lutely on  deck,  and  they  can  not  put  them  any  other  place.  They 
can  not  go  under  the  water  and  hide  them.  Tve  propose  to  neutral- 
ize those  by  a  direct  attack  at  low  altitude  with  machine  gun  fire, 
cannon  fire,  and  dropping  small  projectiles  as  a  diversion,  imder 
cover  of  which  the  large  bombardment  airplanes. can  attack  at  low 
altitudes. 

Suppose  we  have  aviation  organized  as  it  is  today,  in  pursuit  and 
bombardment  groups.  Take  a  section  of  the  cost  from  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  Boston,  which  is  the  most  vulnerable  place  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
We  have  a  line  of  observation  by  airplane  along  the  coast,  that  is, 
a  station  at  Langley  Field,  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  New  Y^^^».  ^^^ 
other  places,  which  can  pick  up  and  report  vessels  coming  within 
200  miles  of  the  coast.  Suppose  that  the  pursuit,  attack,  and 
bombardment  groups  are  concentrated  in  the  northern  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  an  efficient  radio  system  so  that  you  can  com- 
municate with  the  airplanes  operating  over  the  sea  from  our  shores 
stations.  Suppose  the  hostile  neet  is  located  and  our  pursuit  aviation 
attacks  them  and-  gets  a  favorable  decision  against  their  pursuit 
aviation  so  that  our  heavy  bombardment  airplanes  can  operate. 
Suppose  this  hostile  fleet  is  operating  in  detachments  of  four  capital 
ships  with  each  division;  that  is,  a  division  of  the  fleet  has 
four  capital  ships  (or  battleships)  in  it.  They  are  the  only 
ones  we  need  consider  seriously.  Suppose  we  detail  one  attack 
group,  which  is  four  squadrons,  and  attack  one  division  of  battle- 
ships with  it,  and  have  one  bombardment  group  attack  the  same 
division  of  the  fleet.  We  have  on  the  average  100  airplanes  in  a 
group  at  a  time,  of  which  there  are  ordinarily  60  for  duty,  or,  with  4 
squadrons  in  a  group,  15  airplanes  per  squadron.  All  our  air  force 
can  be  handled  in  the  air  by  radio  commimication.    We  then  detail 
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one  attack  squadron  to  each  battleship  to  occupy  it  with  gun-fire  so 
that  the  heavy  bombardment  airplanes  can  come  down  low.  If 
we  have  four  squadrons  in  a  group  of  our  bombardment  aviation, 
and  each  squadron  has  15  airplanes  and  each  plane  has  six  1000^ 
pound  bombs  (that  is,  6,000  pounds),  if  they  dfrop  by  squadron  15 
bombs  at  one  time  at  that  ship,  any  one  of  which,  if  it  takes  eflFect, 
will  place  that  ship  out  of  the  line,  and  have  the  ability  to  attack 
six  times  in  this  way,  we  believe  the  battleship  will  be  destroyed. 

That  is  the  system  we  are  working  on  now.  We  have  the  torpedo 
in  mind  alwavs  as  a  secondary  proposition.  These  torpedoes  nave 
to  be  launched  16  feet  from  tHe  water  in  a  horizontal  position,  and. 
if  an  airplane  launches  them,  they  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  any 
attack  from  other  airplanes  above  them.  And  the  torpedo  has  to  hv 
launched  at  the  present  time  not  more  than  2,000  yards  from  the 
ship  to  get  a  good  percentage  of  hits.  In  this  position,  the  airplanes 
are  very  much  exposed  to  tlie  action  of  gun-fire  from  the  battleship. 

In  addition  to  explosive  bombs,  our  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
has  now  filled  some  bombs  with  thermite,  and  are  working  on  smoke 
producing  compounds  and  gaseous  substances  which  are  neavy  and 
which  we  believe  will  have  g  good  deal  of  effect  on  the  personnel  of 
the  battleship.  So,  of  course,  with  the  great  number  of  methods 
being  developed,  we  are  great  believers  in  the  air  attack  against 
naval  vessels.  We  believe  the  Air  Service  will  put  any  navy  out  of 
business  if  we  are  given  a  chance  to  develop,  and  we  are  considering 
our  coast  defense  from  that  standpoint. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  there  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  what  you 
are  saying,  and,  if  we  furnish  the  money  and  permit  you  to  carry  out 
your  plans  along  those  hnes,  won't  we  have  absolutely  removed  all 
danger  of  invasion  of  our  country  by  any  foreign  enemy  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  These  things  have  to  be  developed,  Mr.  McKenzie. 
I  do  not  think,  even  if  this  thing  is  a  success  and  the  bombs  work  out, 
we  could  possibly  carry  out  to  depend  absolutely  on  it  to  a  sufficient 
extent  for  some  time,  that  is,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  understand. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  its  effi- 
ciency in  the  defense  of  the  country. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  thinking  of  the  possibility. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  think  it  is  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Just  to  follow  that  and  take  your  view  of  it: 
Other  nations,  of  course,  will  be  doing  this  same  thing. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  can  tell  you  about  the  developments  of  other 
nations. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And,  if  that  is  true,  our  ideas  of  invading  any 
other  countr}"  would  be  rather  questionable? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  have  to  whip  their  pursuit  aviation  first,  be- 
fore we  can  do  anything  eke. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  this  not  true  of  all  mihtary  evolution:  As  soon 
as  you  have  the  thing  that  puts  other  things  out  of  business,  than 
something  else  is  brought  forth  that  puts  that  thing  out  of  business  ( 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  oft«n  said  about  miUtary  instruments, 
Mr.  Greene.  The  Air  Service,  however,  is  not  an  instrument — ^it  is 
a  force.     The  evolution  of  the  military  art  has  depended  principally 
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on  three  things — ^first,  improvement  in  armament ;  second,  in  number 
of  eflFectives  at  the  critical  point;  and  third,  on  commmiications  or 
speed  with  which  you  can  convey  information  and  concentrate  your 
effectives.  Those  three  things  are  the  things  that  predominate. 
You  take  it  in  Napoleon's  time :  The  action  oi  an  army  was  opened 
up  by  the  artillery  galloping  forward  and  opening  fire  at  case  shot 
range,  the  infantrv  coming  up  through  the  intervals  in  the  ^uns. 
In  our  Civil  War,  tne  infantry  rifle  had  the  power  to  stop  the  artillery 
beyond  500  yards,  and  the  artillery  preparation,  as  is  tne  case  today, 
was  begun.  In  this  war,  our  mechanical  transportation  told,  and  we 
began  to  get  an  enveloping  fire  and  a  reverse  fire  that  had  never  been 
the  case  oefore.  The  old  saying  is  that  one  rifle  on  the  flank  is 
worth  five  in  front,  or  one  rifle  on  the  rear  is  worth  ten  rifles  in  the 
front. 

In  the  air,  we  can  concentrate  fire  in  three  dimensions,  that  is,  on 
the  same  plane,  from  underneath,  and  from  above,  and  for  this  reason 
no  large  airplane  or  collection  of  them  can  resist  pursuit  attack  which 
combines  development  of  fire,  numbers,  and  speed  at  the  same  time. 
That  is  the  reason  we  always  bring  the  single  seaters  to  "shoot  down 
those  ships.  That  is  the  reason  I  mentioned  that  the  Navy's  scheme 
of  having  a  flying  boat  barrage  around  the  coast  is  absolutely  falla- 
cious, if  we  develop  our  armament  and  our  ability  to  get  at  the 
other  man  through  pursuit  aviation,  it  is  probably  our  most  important 
single  element  oi  national  defense.  No  Army  or  Navv  can  operate, 
nor  can  any  attack  or  bombardment  aviation  act  witnout  adequate 
pursuit  prelection. 

Our  engineering  section  develops  all  the  types  of  equipment  we 
need.  CoL  Bane,  for  instance,  made  a  slight  mention  of  supercharg- 
ers. That  is  a  means  of  taking  airplanes  up  to  a  very  high  altitude. 
The  military  purposes  of  that  thing  are  these:  We  carry  on  recon- 
naissance at  a  distance,  getting  up  as  high  as  we  can.  If  we  go  at 
low  altitudes  over  an  enemy's  country,  we  are  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  their  pursuit  aviation.  That  supercharger  takes  the  ex- 
haust gases  from  the  engine  to  a  turbine,  the  turbine  rotates  at  about 
22,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  actuates  air  compressors  which 
deliver  air  to  the  caroureter  sp  as  to  compensate  for  the  rarefied  atmos- 
phere up  high.  That. allows  the  aircraft  to  go  up  to  altitudes  that 
were  impossible  before.  And  with  the  supercharger,  we  have  now 
gotten  to  36,000  feet,  and  a  400-horsepower  engine  at  those  altitudes 

fives  as  much  horsepower  as  one  of  a  thousand  horsepower  would 
efore.  Furthermore,  as  wc  go  up  to  a  higher  altitude,  we  get  less 
resistance  from  the  air,  and,  therefore,  we  get  more  speed.  We  expect 
to  get  up  to  an  altitude  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  feet  before  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty-six  thousand  is  the  highest  you  have 
reached  now? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  can  go  higher.  And  when  we  get  to  those 
altitudes,  our  speed  is  over  200  miles  an  hour  while  we  are  up  there 
with  the  crude  improvised  equipment  we  have  now,  and  we  oelieve 
we  will  get  speeds  of  from  300  to  500  miles  an  hour  eventually. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  you  have  any  assistance  from  the  wind,  you 
can  see  what  your  speed  is  going  to  be.  Maj.  Schroeder  encountered 
a  wind  the  other  d!ay  which  we  believe  was  200  miles  an  hour  at 
about  30,000  feet.     That  brings  up  the  question  of  meteorology,  which 
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we  have  not  got  for  our  service  yet.  All  the  upper  atmosphere  should 
be  mapped  as  the  ocean  currente  are  now. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  do  not  mean  the  wind  would  have  very  much 
effect  on  a  machine  going  at  the  rate  of  500  miles  an  hour  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Its  speed  would  be  inx^reased  or  decreased  by  the 
speed  of  the  wind.  Suppose  we  are  going  in  the  direction  of  the  wind 
at  500  miles  an  hour,  and  the  speed  of  the  wind  is  200  miles  an  hour, 
we  would  get  700  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Fields.  If  you  were  going  in  the  reverse  direction,  it  would 
take  awav  the  same  amount  of  speed,  would  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  It  would  take  away  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Fields.  Therefore,  in  traveling  against  the  wind,  it  would 
materiallv  diminish  vour  speed  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Absolutely.  So  far  as  we  know,  we  have  no 
winds  but  from  west  to  east  in  this  country,  unless  we  find  in  the 
South  we  have  another  variation,  but  we  can  go  300  miles  north  or 
south  with  little  trouble. 

But  before  I  leave  the  question  of  air  attack  against  naval  vessels 
I  desire  to  mention  that  parachute  flares,  which  we  drop  from  air- 
planes, are  absolutely  blinding  to  personnel  below  them  at  night.  A 
vessel  is  very  easy  to  attack  at  mght,  and  it  can  not  hide,  because 
you  can  see  the  wake.  It  is  .very  interesting  to  see  those  things  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  And  when  you  are  up  over  the  Capes,  10,000  feet, 
you  can  see  40  to  50  miles  out.     The  visibility  is  splendid. 

The  Chairman.  But  during  war  a  ship  puts  out  its  brilliant  lights. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  It  does  until  it  is  attacked  by  aircraft,  and  then 
it  has  to  flash  its  searchlights  so  that  it  can  see  the  airplanes.  It  can 
not  conceal  itself,  because  you  can  see  the  wake  ana  other  things. 
There  is  always  a  white  wake,  which  is  phosphorescent  nearly  -every- 
where, and  you  can  not  miss  it. 

You  spoke  of  duphcation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  have 
just  spoken  about  the  fact  that  the  Army  has  various  air  stations  along 
the  coast  for  the  service  of  the  Coast  Artillery,  so  that  we  have  to 
maintain  the  service  of  observation  along  the  coast  all  the  time 
anyway.  We  will  be  able  to  do  it  up  to  about  200  miles  off  the 
coast  with  the  present  type  of  planes  we  have  now.  The  Navy 
projects  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the  same  place.  In  other  words, 
the  Navy  is  sort  of  coming  ashore  with  aviation.  It  proposes  to  do 
forest  patrol  work  and  afl  sorts  of  things  I  am  told.  That  is  the 
most  flagrant  sort  of  duphcation  that  has  ever  occurred  in  any  service 
anywhere,  because  it  not  only  puts  in  a  second  element  but  also  takes 
just  so  much  naval  aviation  away  from  the  fleet  where  it  belongs.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  put  in  the  law  that  all  air  operations  from  shore 
bases  not  attached  to  the  fleet  should  be  conducted  by  the  Army  Air 
Service,  and  that  all  air  service  attached  to  the  fleet  should  be 
handled  by  the  Navy.  Of  course  all  the  air  service  should  be  com- 
bined into  one  force,  but  if  that  is  not  done  the  above  su^estions 
should  be  followed. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  can  you  save  in  duplication  by  doing 
that? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  could  save  now  about  $11,000,000  on  the 
present  combined  oberation  of  this  thing  alone,  as  follows: 
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(a)  coast  defense. 

1.  The  following:  amounts  would  be  saved  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  efficient 
coast  defense,  aviation,  by  consolidating  the  Army  and  Navy  services.  This  saying 
would  result  from  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  stations  which  would  be  maintained 
by  the  Army  and  Navy,  respectively,  should  they  operate  separately. 

2.  The  Navy  have  and  are  projecting  a  system  of  stations  on  the  coast,  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  coast  patrol  with  flying  boats  and  seaplanes,  and  providing 
bases  for  the  aviation  units  assigned  to  the  fleet. 

3.  The  Army  are  maintaining  and  projecting,  with  mone^  already  appropriated  by 
Congress  in  the  fortifications  bill,  a  system  of  stations  designed  for  the  purposes  of 
protecting  the  principal  cities  from  attacks  by  hostile  aviation,  regulating  the  fire  of 
the  coast  defenses  and  making  such  surveillance  patrols  as  would  be  needed  by  the 
Army  commander. 

4.  It  will  be  possible  both  land  and  water  planes  from  the  Army  stations,  but  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  operate  land  planes  from  the  Navy  stations.  Due  to  this  fact, 
in  a  combination  of  the  services  it  would  seem  advisable  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
Navy  sta^ons,  because  they  do  not  as  a  rule  provide  for  the  operation  of  land  planes, 
whereas  the  activities  now  being  carried  on  at  certain  Naval  stations  can  just  as  well 
be  carried  on  from  the  Army  stations  with  the  consequent  reduction  in  overhead. 
The  following  Navy  stations  may  be  eliminated  or  consolidated  with  respective  Army 
stations  indicated  below: 


Navy: 
Rockaway. 
Yorktown. 
Hampton  Roads. 
Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone. 
Anacoetia.  D.  C. 
New  London,  Conn. 
Dutch  Flats,  Calif. 
Boston.  Mass. 
Nanragansett  Bay. 
Culebra,  Canal  Zone. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Hawaii. 
Philadelphia  aircraft  factory. 


Army: 
Newdorp,  Staten  Island. 
Langley  Field. 
Langley  Field. 
France  Field,  Canal  Zone. 
Boiling  Field,  D.  C. 
Stonington,  Conn. 
Rockwell  Field,  Calif. 
Weymouth,  Mass. 
Kingston,  R.  I. 
Balboa  Fill.  Canal  Zone. 
Portland,  Me. 
Ford  Island,  Hawaii. 
Army  factories  and  experimental  stations. 


5.  The  details  of  the  amounts  saved  on  the  above  stations  follows: 


Station. 


Rockaway 

Yorktown , 

Hampton  Roads 

Coco  Solo 

Anaoostia 

New  London,  Conn , 

Dutch  Flats 

Boston , 

Narracanaott  Bay , 

PhUadSi^ 

Coiebra 

Portsmouth , 

HawalL 

West  Coast  Dirigible  BtaUon. 


TotaU. 


Maintenance 
and  repair 

of 
equipment. 


$155,000 

10,000 

272,000 

115,000 

02,000 

2,600 

106,000 

3,200 

1,300 

9  220,000 

5,300 

1,300 


Maintenance 

and  repair, 

building 

and  grounds. 


$60,000 
10,000 

110,000 

20,000 

18,000 

5,000 


5,000 

10,000 

125,000 

5,000 

5,000 


Additional 

construction 

at  stations. 


$184,000 

25,000 

475,000 


37,000 
214,000 
214,000 
120,000 
110,000 

05,600 


1,000,000 
2,775,000 


Saving  due 

to  reduction 

in  peraonn^ 

necessary  to 

operate.^ 


$282,000 
60,000 
402,000 
170,000 
105  000 
s 33, 000 

•  270,000 
s 33,000 
» 33, 000 


*  66, 000 

*  33, 000 
*  132,000 


053,700 


373,000    6,340,600 


1,625,000 


1  In  arrivins  at  the  saving  indicated,  an  average  cost  of  $1,200  for  pay,  food,  and  clothing  of  enlisted  men 
has  been  used,  and  an  average  pay  of  $3,000  for  officers.  Further,  only  the  number  of  men  which  would 
be  saved  by  a  consolidation  is  used  as  a  basis— not  the  number  of  men  which  would  probably  be  assigned 
to  the  Navv  station,  which  in  most  cases  is  at  least  double  the  amount  used  in  arrivii:^  at  the  figures  in  the 
above  total. 

>  The  estimated  expenses  on  maintenance  and  equipment  at  PhiladelpUa  are  $440,000.  It  is  figured  that 
only  half  of  these  expenses  would  be  eliminated,  and  accordingly  only  1220,000  has  been  entered  above. 

*  No  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  probably  assigned  to  these  stations  by  the  Navy  has  been  obtained. 
The  figures  are  based  on  the  least  possible  niunber  which  could  aocomplish  the  work  planned. 
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(B)    EXPEBIIIENTAL. 

1.  Both  the  Army  and  Naxy  are  maintaining  and  continuing  experiments.  So  lon^ 
as  these  experiments  are  for  separate  services,  it  is  difficult  to  eliminate  duplication; 
but  by  a  combination  of  services  the  following  duplication  may  be  eliminatea : 

(a)  Investigation  of  materials  used  for  construction  of  aircraft $1 ,  000, 000 

'b)  Development  of  a\dation  instruments  (50  per  cent  sa\dng) 50, 000 

c)  Investigation  of  material  used  in  construction  of  engines 167, 000 

(d)  Development  of  engines 500, 000 

(e)  Development  of  aircraft  (50  per  cent  saving) 750, 000 

(f)  Miscellaneous  experiments  at  air  stations 137, 000 

Total 2,604,000 

(C)    AVIATION   SCHOOLS. 

1.  In  the  operation  of  aNdation  schools,  there  has  already  been  an  elimination  of 
duplication  by  the  Array  undertaking  to  train  the  Na\'y  pilots  in  the  operation  of  land 
machines.  Due  to  this  elimination,  ?»500,000  was  struck  out  of  the  Naval  estimates 
by  the  joint  Army  and  Navy  Board.  This  figure  is  merely  a  tentative  figure,  however, 
as  the  amount  of  saving  involved  depends  to  such  a  great  extent  upon  the  extent  of  the 
program  considered. 

(D)    GENERAL  OVERHEAD. 

1 .  It  is  rather  difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  saving  which  would  result  in  the  combi- 
nation of  operation,  production,  supply  and  general  maintenance  of  equipment,  by 
consolidation  of  the  services,  due  to  the  fact  that  no  definite  program  has  been  approveii 
for  either  service,  and  the  percentage  of  saving  on  the  above  items  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  respective  services  considered. 

2.  Based  on  the  size  of  the  present  services,  there  would  be  a  10  per  cent  saving  in 
operation,  due  to  decrease  in  the  personnel  needed  to  accomplish  the  given  result, 
which  would  be  obtained  by  the  greater  flexibility  in  assignment. 

3.  A  50  per  cent  saving  would  be  obtained  in  overhead  necessary  to  oversee  produc- 
tion of  equipment.  A  5  per  cent  saving  would  probably  result  due  to  the  placing  of 
consolidated  contracts. 

4.  Probably  20  per  cent  saving  would  be  secured  in  the  cost  of  furnishing  supplies, 
due  to  decrease  in  operating  personnel,  size  of  stocks  necessary  to  be  carried,  etc. 

5.  Very  little  saving  in  maintenance  and  eouipment  would  result  due  to  consolidar 
tion  of  the  present  establishments,  except  as  obtained  by  the  consolidation  of  stations; 
but  with  extended  operation  of  land  planes  by  the  Nav>',  there  would  be  at  least  20 
per  cent  saving  in  the  maintenance  of  equipment. 

Totals,  coast  defense: 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment $953, 700 

Maintenance  and  repair,  buildings  and  grounds 373, 000 

Additional  construction  at  stations 5, 249, 500 

Saving  due  to  reduction  in  personnel  neceesary  to  operate 1, 625, 000 

8,  201,  200 

Total,  experimental 2, 604, 000 

Total,  aviation  schools 500, 000 

Grand  total 11, 305, 200 

Operating  personnel  (present  estabUshments) per  cent . .  10 

Procurement  and  production do 60 

Supplies do 20 

Maintenance  and  equipment do 20 

Maintenance  of  airdromes  and  ground  organization  throughout  United 

States  and  overseas  poesessions per  cent. .  50 

Combined  meteorological  organization do 50 

Combined  radio  and  communication  organization do 50 

The  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  a  well-trained  personnel  for  handlii^  an  air  service 
can  not  be  calculated,  but  would  result  in  a  great  saving.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished bv  a  united  Air  Service. 

In  addition,  the  following  Government  and  civil  agencies  are  concerned  more  or 
lees  with  aeronautics,  which  lead  to  increased  expense  and  considerable  confusion  in 
an  aeronautical  work: 
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OOVERNMSNT  AGENCIES  COOPERATINa  IN  AERONAUTICS. 

Aeronautical  Board,  Washington. 

Army  Air  Service  Experimental  Laboratory,  Dayton. 

Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washington. 

Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Washington. 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington. 

Bureau  of  Standards,  WaSiington. 

Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madiaon,  Wis. 

Forest  Service,  W^asMngton. 

Interdepartmental  Board  on  Commercial  Aviation. 

International  Aircraft  Standards  Board. 

Joint  Board,  Washington. 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Washington. 

National  Research  Council,  Washington. 

Navy  Aerodynamic  Laboratory,  Washington. 

Poet  Office  iJepartment,  Waslungton. 

Weather  Bureau  (Washington  and  principal  cities). 

CIVHj  AOENCIES  COOPERATING   IN   ABRONAVTli.1l 

(rurtias  Engineering  Corporation. 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Throop  Institute  of  Technology 
Washington  State  University. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  the  amount  carried  in  the  naval  bill  as 
it  passed  the  House  were  to  be  cut  down  to  $4,000,000  you  would  be 
giving  the  Navy  everything  that  it  could  use  for  work  peculiar  to  its 
operations  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  two  units  should  have 
control  in  the  air  of  the  surveillance  of  the  coast.  If  you  have,  you 
are  going  to  have  the  same  thing  that  occurred  in  England.  If  you 
remember,  the  Germans  flew  over  the  British  coast  in  broad  daylight, 
and  there  was  nothing  there  to  hurt  them.  We  can  not  see  why  any 
sjrstem  should  utilize  the  flying  boat  as  a  means  of  reconnaissance 
from  the  coast.  It  can  not  possibly  w^ork  in  war  against  pursuit 
aviation.  It  is  just  a  thing  to  be  shot  down  like  a  pigeon.  We  use 
flying  boats  in  time  of  peace  for  the  adjustment  of  artillery  fire  and 
for  tne  matter  of  training  and  practice,  and  those  same  things  can  be 
used  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  war  and  will  fit  in  with  our  present 
aviation  system.  But  we  do  not  believe  in  maintaining  a  great  lot 
of  stations  up  and  down  the  coast  in  time  of  peace.  We  do  not  need 
a  lot  of  buildings  in  time  of  peace.  We  should  put  our  money  into 
airplanes.  All  we  need  is  a  certain  nucleus  of  stations,  of  which  Gen. 
Menohdr  asked  for  five  on  the  Atlantic  coast  this  year  and  three  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  You  can  certainly  avoid  a  great  deal  of  duplica- 
tion there.  Ctf  course,  I  believe  in  uniting  all  aviation:  that  is  the 
only  ultimate  answer;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  can  certainly  avoid  a  lot 
of  duplication.  All  we  ask  in  this  appropriation  bill  is  enough  pur- 
suit aviation  for  two  groups  and  enough  oombardment  aviation  for 
one  group,  and  wo  ask  enough  for  attack  aviation  to  begin  a  group — 
one-half  a  group.  We  only  ask  for  50  ships  of  attack.  And  I  might 
say  the  attack  airplane  we  have  at  McCook  field  now  is  very  inter- 
esting. I  do  not  know  of  any  other,  any  place,  like  it.  It  has 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  armor  all  over  the  vital  parts,  one  cannon  and 
8  machine  guns,  and  two  motors,  and  when  loaded  will  weigh  not 
over  10  pounds  to  the  square  foot. 
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It  looks  like  a  very;  good  proposition.  You  take  an  aeroplane  like 
that,  we  believe  it  will  be  very  effective  against  tanks.  We  believe 
it  will  put  tanks  out  of  business.  You  can  imagine  what  that  ship 
would  do  with  a  mob  in  a  street  here.  It  would  just  clean  things 
up;  or  in  attacks  on  places  like  Mexico,  or  any  place  where  they 
have  not  the  most  efficient  sort  of  air  defenses  and  pursuit  aviation. 

Although  we  majr  not  be  the  last  word  in  the  world  in  our  pro- 
posed equipment,  still  we  believe  we  have  developed  it  far  enough  to 
do  well  with  it.  And  right  now,  if  we  put  it  in  construction,  it  will 
be  the  equal  in  effectiveness,  at  least  m  this  country,  of  anything 
that  can  be  brought  against  us,  say,  for  another  year  or  so.  After 
that  it  will  be  obsolescent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  statement  has  been  fre<^uently 
made,  so  that  I  guess  a  great  many  people  in  this  country  believe  it, 
that  everything  we  have  at  the  present  time  is  so  far  out  of  date  that 
it  is  practically  ready  for  the  scrap  heap  and  ought  to  be  scrapped. 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  It  ought  to  be,  everything  we  have  now,  aoso- 
lutely.     We  have  not  a  thing  fit  to  go  to  war  with  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  statement,  then,  according  to  your  opinion, 
is  correct? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Absolutely  so.  You  take  the  S.  E.-5  pursuit 
plane  we  have  on  the  Mexican  border  now;  it  has  a  speed  of  120 
miles  an  hour.  The  modem  pursuit  ship  has  a  speed  of  150  miles 
or  over. 

The  Chairman.  What  countries  have  ships  of  that  speed? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  All  of  them — that  is,  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  We  have  ships  experimentally,  that  we  can  put  in  pro- 
duction right  now  that  nave  those  characteristics.  At  the  time  of 
the  armistice,  we  had  pursuit  ships  of  120  miles  an  hour.  If  we  had 
a  war  now,  our  enemies  would  nave  pursuit  ships  with  a  speed  of 
from  150  to  200  miles  an  hour.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  it 
took  us  half  an  hour  to  go  up  15,000  feet.  Pursuit  ships  go  up  now 
20,000  feet  in  15  minutes — ^from  15  to  20  minutes.  The  highest 
celling  we  had  was  around  20,000  feet  for  service  purposes.  Now 
you  can  go  up  aroimd  30,000  feet.  That  is  in  a  year  and  a  half. 
Day  bombardment  ships  carried  from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds 
of  bombs.  They  can  now  carry  double  that.  Our  night  bombard- 
ment ships  carried  a  maximum  of  1,600  pounds.  They  frequently 
carried  over  the  front  only  from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
They  can  carry  to-day  upward  of  5,000  pounds  in  the  night  bom- 
bardment ships. 

The  dirigible  airships  now  would  be  very  superior  to  those  used 
in  the  war.  Although  before  the  war,  and  when  the  war  began,  the 
rigid  airship  was  more  developed  than  any  other  aeronautical  equip- 
ment in  existence — that  is,  the  German  Zeppelin  was  very  far  alone. 
So  that  the  way  aeronautics  is  progressing  we  have  to  keep  up  all 
the  time  or  be  hopelessly  distanced.  We  hope  to  have  a  700-horse- 
power  engine  in  aoout  four  months.  The  first  air-cooled  engine  we 
expect  to  develop  this  year,  and  as  to  other  engines  we  have  plans 
for  them.  We  can  make  as  good  metal  in  this  country  as  in  Ger- 
many, and  for  each  type  of  aeroplane  we  propose  to  build  one  of 
metal  hereafter.  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  a  much  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  money  for  national  purposes  than  the  money 
asked  for  in  this  appropriation  act. 
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The  ChairbkUN.  Have  you  any  information  of  what  is  being  done 
by  the  Oriental  countries? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  know  that  Japan  is  going  into  aviation 
strongly. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  an  article  in  one  of  the  magazines  only  a 
week  ago,  in  which  the  statement  was  made  that  they  have  both 
German  and  French  machines  and  that  they  are  operating  with 
them  and  are  trying  to  reproduce  them. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  how  many  German  machines  they 
have,  but  they  got  some  of  them  as  a  result  of  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  has  been  your  experience  and  the  experience 
of  men  in  science  and  mechanics  generally  with  the  Japanese? 

Do  they  go  now  much  further  than  to  copy  something  already 
made?  Have  they  begun  to  develop  independent  and  original  inves- 
tigations and  initiative  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  have  been  over  with  them  several  times  and 
my  opinion  of  their  ability  is  verv  high. 

The  Chairman.  The  Japanese  have  shown  in  scientific  work  that 
thej  are  original  and  that  they  follow  up  what  they  get  from  the 
white  nations  along  original  lines? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  They  certainljr  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  make  decided  improvements? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  They  are  a  very  practical  people.  There  are 
only  21  miles  of  water  between  Asia  and  America  acrbss  Bering 
Strait. 

The  Chaibman.  You  get  up  into  cloudy  skies  up  in  that  latitude  ? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  That  is  so  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  fog  up  around   there. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Only  along  the  coast  though,  Mr.  Kahn. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  they  have  secured  all  the  German  Islands 
in  the  North  Pacific,  as  would  seem  probable  under  the  peace  treaty, 
their  extreme  eastern  frontier  has  been  pushed  a  thousand  miles 
nearer  the  Hawaiian  Islands  than  it  was  before. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  want  to  speak;  about  that  fog  proposition. 
That  fog  only  lies  aroimd  the  coast  and  it  only  extends  north  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands  in  the  wintertime.  It  is  just  as  clear  as  a  whistle 
in  the  wintertime  around  Bering  Straits. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  told  by  sailors  that  Bering  Sea  region 
is  rarelv  free  from  fog. 

Gen  MrrcHELL.  That  is  so  in  summer  but  it  is  as  clear  as  a  whistle 
in  the  wintertime.     I  spent  two  years  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  I  went  within  about  250  miles  of  it  on  the 
trip  to  Asia,  but  I  never  got  up  there. 

UEN.  Mitchell.  We  are  going  to  fly  up  there  this  summer. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to. visit  other  planets? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know.  I  saw  that  somebody  in  Phila- 
<lelphia  said  he  was  willing  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  us  ? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  Col. 
Hensley  now. 

The  Chairman.    You  have  made  a  very  interesting  statement. 
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AIRCRAFT  IN   GERMANY. 

STATEMEVT  OF  COL.  W.  IT.  HEVSLET,  JB.,  AIB  SEBVICE. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  what 
you  have  to  say. 

Col.  Hensley.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  asked 
whether  I  had  been  quoted  conectly.  I  colored  that  statement  very 
carefully  when  I  gave  that  interview.  I  did  not  say  what  has  been 
stated,  but  that  the  Germans  say  a  fleet  is  obsolete  and  that  is  the 
way  they  actually  feel.  I  went  over  on  the  R-34  to  England  and 
spent  a  couple  of  months  there.  For  the  last  five  months  I  have 
been  in  Germany.  What  I  have  seen  there  is  simply  amazing  to  me. 
I  have  seen  so  much  and  so  many  revolutionary  things  that  I  am 
still  in  a  daze. 

In  England  such  men  as  Admiral  Fisher,  who  was  the  man  who 
had  the  foresight  and  daring  to  take  some  ships  from  the  home  fleet 
and  send  them  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  Sir  Percy  Scott,  whom 
you  all  know,  have  said  openly,  in  speeches  and  in  newspapers,  that 
you  can  ^'sack  the  lot,"  meanmg  the  Navy;  build  up  your  air  force. 

Now,  if  you  can  visualize  a  ship  as  they  say  the  latest  type  of  bat- 
tleship is,  the  Hoody  which  cost  over  $30,000,000  in  England.  That 
probably  means  from  $40,000,000  to  $45,000,000  in  the  United 
States.  We  can  build  450  all  metal  aeroplanes  for  that  amount  of 
money,  to  carry  from  3J  to  4J  tons  of  bombs.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anybody  here  after  hearing  the  argument  I  heard  from  the  under- 
secretary of  state  for  air,  who  could  help  but  say  the  day  of  the 
Navy,  of  the  capital  ship,  is  over.  You  no  longer  have  a  line  of 
defense,  you  have  a  surface  or  solid  of  defense  where  both  your 
horizontal  and  vertical  angles  are  changing  continually.  Even  now 
most  naval  officers  will  say — if  the  same  amount  of  money  expended 
in  the  battleship  was  put  in  torpedo  boats,  that  the  torpedo  boata 
would  sink  the  Dattlesnip.  The  torpedo  boat  has  to  operate  on  the 
surface,  the  submarine  the  same  way.  How  much  truer  is  it  of  aero- 
planes operating  in  a  solid,  where  their  altitude  direction  and  dis- 
tance change  every  instant.  You  can  see  their  argument  is  based 
absolutely  on  facts  as  they  believe  them. 

One  thing  that  impressed  me  in  Germany  was  the  fact,  as  Mr. 
Kafan  says,  we  can  practically  scrap  our  aviation.  We  are  obsolete. 
We  can  not  caU  one  type  of  ship  a  flaming  coffin.  Every  one  we 
have  is  a  flaming  coflBn.  The  Germans  have  gone  to  the  all  metal 
design.  I  have  pictures  here  to  substantiate  practically  everything 
I  say. 

The  Chairman.  By  ship  you  mean  aeroplane? 

Col.  Hensley.  Yes,  aeroplane.  They  have  revolutionized  the 
design.  They  are  not  only  revolutionary,  but  they  are  eflicient  in 
their  daring.  We  have  always  understood,  and  they  have  said  in 
England,  you  could  not  produce  a  monoplane  of  greater  span  than 
a  certain  set  type — ^very  small.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  monoplane 
with  a 'Span  of  130  feet,  all  metal.  When  I  first  saw  that  aeroplane 
I  said  to  the  pilot,  ^'If  that  aeroplane  will  fly,  a  battleship  will  fly." 
He  said,  *'If  you  will  get  in,  I  will  take  vou  for  a  flight."  These 
pictures  are  all  of  the  same  type.  When  he  got  in,  I  said,  '  *  When 
are  you  going  to  true  this  up  and  test  out  the  wires."    He  said,  **We 
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never  do  that  with  an  all-metal  plane/'  If  you  realize  what  that 
means — ^you  no  longer  have  to  have  a  big  personnel  for  the  upkeep 
of  planes.  Your  wooden  and  fabric  planes  have  to  be  trued  up  ail 
the  time;  you  have  continually  to  test  out  the  wires.  The  machine 
shown  in  that  picture  had  not  been  flown  for  six  months.  He  took 
it  out,  and  there  it  is  taking  off  from  the  water  [exhibiting  picture].. 
That  weighs  7i  tons,  kilo  tons ;  that  would  be  8\  tons.  It  carries  3  J 
or  about  4  tons  of  bombs.  That  big  plane  will  fly  100  miles  an  hour 
when  you  could  not  get  more  than  74  or  75  niifes  out  of  a  wooden 
and  fabric  plane  if  you  tried.  Its  radius  or  cruising  distance  is  1,000 
miles.  These  are  some  of  the  planes  we  will  have  to  contend  with 
in  the  air. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  in  there  [indicating]? 

Col.  Hensley.  Those  are  the  engines,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Underneath  the  fusilage? 

Col.  Hensley.  Yes,  sir.  The  pilots  are  down  in  the  lower  boat  or 
float — a  combination  of  boat  and  float. 

Here  is  another  type  of  all-metal  aeroplane.  They  do  not  put 
these  in  hangars ;  they  do  not  have  to  have  hangers  for  these.  Tnat 
one  was  seven  weeks  out  in  the  open,  carrying  passengers  every  day, 
and  riding  on  the  water  every  night.  All  they  pay  attention  to  is 
the  engine. 

The  Chairman.  The  planes  are  made  of  metal? 

Col.  Hensley.  All  metal;  yes,  sir.  There  is  nothing  in  there  except 
the  wood  of  the  propeller. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  question  of  linen  or  some  other  cloth 
to  cover  the  wing  space  does  not  enter  into  it? 

Col.  Hensley.  rfo,  sir;  it  is  all  metal;  no  wood  in  the  spars  and 
ribs,  and  no  fabrics  covering  the  wings. 

Here  is  the  latest  type  of  passenger-carryingplane,  all  metal.  It 
carries  28  passengers  at  130  miles  an  hour.  This  is  revolutionary. 
in  that  it  carries  the  gasoline  tanks  inside  of  the  wing  sections,  ana 
the  mechanics  crawl  inside  the  wings  to  attend  to  the  engines. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  plane  is  in  flight? 

Col.  Hensley.  Yes,  sir.  'That  will  fly  on  two  engines,  so  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  a  forced  landing.  Tnat  plane  will 
operate  between  Berlin  and  Friedrichschafen  and  take  about  three 
hours  to  go  on  a  journey  that  takes  36  hours  on  the  train. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  many  passengers  will  this  large  one  carry? 

Col.  Hensley.  That  is  a  war  plane? 

Mr.  Fields.  How  many  people? 

Col.  Hensley.  They  claim  it  will  carry  25. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  many  on  the  last  one  ? 

Col.  Hensley.  That  is  a  28-passenger  plane. 

Mr.  Fields.  This  largo  one  will  float  on  the  water? 

Col.  Hensley.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  the  boat  is  for.  Those  are 
purely  all-metal  planes,  and  imagine  what  chance  one  of  our  planes 
would  have  against  one  of  these. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  country  of  the  world  is  using  all 
metal  for  the  construction  of  its  planes? 

Col.  Hensley.  None,  so  far,  except  England  is  going  to  it.  They 
have  not  produced  any,  but  they  have  under  contract  two  all-metal 
planes  of  60  deadweight  tons.  That  is  100,000  pounds.  They  are 
imder  contract  by  the  air  ministry,  and  it  is  said  in  the  oflicial  report 
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if  these  were  to  be  constructed  of  wood  they  would  carrr  nothine, 
but  being  constructed  of  metal  they  can  carry  40  tons.  Tnat  souncb 
rather  fishy,  but  for  the  same  strength  in  metal  you  can  build  a 
metal  plane  having  eight-tenths  of  the  weight  of  a  wooden  and  fabric 
plane.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  fabric  and  wooden 
plane  should  be  scrapped  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  can  not 
do  it  suddenly;  we  must  lead  up  to  it  gradually;  wo  have  to  work 
into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  metals  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  those  planes? 

Col.  Hensley.  I  es,  sir.  We  have  it  in  this  country — duralumin. 
It  is  an  allo^  of  aluminum.  I  was  talking  with  the  representative 
of  the  American  Aluminum  Co.,  which  has  the  rights  to  the  German 
process  in  this  country,  and  he  told  me  they  could  build  better  metal 
m  this  country  than  the  Germans  can.  That  is  something  the 
English  can  not  do. 

That  takes  up  just  in  a  general  way  the  heavier  than  air.  The 
lighter  than  air,  of  course,  no  other  country  in  the  world  but  the 
Germans  can  build.  I  will  start  off  with  the  statement  that  the  ship 
that  the  Xavv  is  purchasing  in  England  is  absolutely  obsolete.  I  saw 
that  ship  in  August  of  last  year,  and  it  had  then  been  under  construc- 
tion about  six  or  eight  months.  It  wiU  be  another  year  before  it  is 
finished.  It  is  patterned  after  the  Lf-33,  which  was  brought  down 
near  Colchester,  England,  in  1916,  that  was  built  at  the  Zeppelin 
works  in  1915,  so  that  you  can  see  what  ship  the  Navy  is  getting  from 
England.  We  are  not  progressing  a  single  bit  in  the  way  of  lighter 
than  air. 

I  flew  approximately  7,000  miles  in  this  German  commercial 
Zeppelin  while  I  was  there.  Here  is  a  picture  of  it.  In  Germany 
they  have  carried  150,000  passengers  in  airships  without  injuring  or 
killing  a  single  one.  You  can  not  point  to  any  other  means  of  trans- 
portation where  they  have  carried  150,000  passensfers  without  killing 
or  iniuring  a  single  one.  That  ship  flies  every  day,  in  all  kinds  oi 
weatner,  except  when  there  is  a  strong  cross-hangar  wind;  when  the 
wind  gets  more  than  25  miles  an  hour,  they  can  not  take  it  out.  But 
I  rode  in  that  ship  in  snow,  in  fog,  and  in  rain,  and  in  weather  that 
was  absolutely  prohibitive  to  any  other  type  of  craft.  And  each 
time  it  landed  not  more  than  15  or  20  minutes  late. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  line  that  starts  at  a  little  place  out- 
side Baden-Baden,  called  Oos? 

Col.  Hensley.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  runs  out  along  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Mannheim  ? 

Col.  Hensley.  Xo,  sir.  This  runs  from  Friedrichshafen,  just 
across  Lake  Constance  from  the  Swiss  border,  up  to  Berlin.  Tney 
have  put  on  a  second  one  beginning  this  month,  running  to  Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  long  can  this  ship  stay  in  the  air? 

Col.  Hensley.  It  depends  on  the  wind.  I  have  made  the  trip  in 
three  hours  and  forty-nve  minutes,  and  then  it  has  taken  six  hours 
.and  a  half. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  long  can  it  stay  up  ? 

Col.  Hensley.  Sixteen  hours.     She  carries  gasoline  for  16  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Has  France  made  any  development  in  flying? 
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Col.  BfeNSLEY.  Only  what  she  got  as  spoils  of  war  from  the  Ger- 
mans. They  get  the  L-72.  And  that  brings  me  to  the  point  that 
that  ship  was  a  ship  built  and  constructed  for  bombing  New  York 
*City.  It  was  ready  at  the  date  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  here  is 
the  report  that  I  made,  carrying  the  photographs  of  the  shin — the 
only  photographs,  I  think,  that  have  ever  been  made  of  it.  When  I 
foimd  out  it  had  been  especially  designed  and  constructed  for  bomb- 
ing New  York  City,  I  looked  up  the  pilot  and  got  from  him  the  storv. 
And  if  you  could  hear  the  story  as  he  told  it,  you  woidd  not  talk  of 
our  splendid  isolation  and  complete  immimity  from  attack.  He 
theoretically  made  367  voyages  to  New  York  City  on  weather  charts. 
He  got  the  combined  weather  charts  of  the  German  admiralty,  the 
German  merchant  marine,  and  the  Danish  marine.  These  gave  for 
each  hour  of  the  day  and  each  square  mile  of  the  North  Atlantic  the 
weather,  and  367  times  he  made  that  trip  by  those  charts  and  367 
4}imes  he  reached  New  York  City — not  once  did  he  fail.  He  carried 
5  tons  of  bombs.  And  you  know  what  we  had  at  New  York— abso- 
lutely nothing.  No  aircraft  defenses;  no  aeroplane  that  carried  a 
machine  gun  and,  if  it  did,  could  not  go  up  over  8,000  feet.  Just 
«o  he  kept  out  of  the  range  of  the  policeman's  revolver  somewhere 
•on  Broadway,  he  could  come  down  and  rake  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  he  made  how  many  hundred  trips  ? 

Col.  Hensley.  Three  himdred  and  sixty-seven  times  did  he  make 
that  trip  on  the  charts.  He  would  leave  Nordholg  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  then  fly  right  through  wind  and  weather.  Not  once  did 
he  fail  to  reach  there  and  return. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  simply  making  a  theoretical  trip  ? 

Col.  Hensley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  was  simply  a  voyage  on  paper  ? 

Col.  Hensley.  That  is  all  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  He  never  made  the  physical  voyage  ? 

Col.  Hensley.  No,  sir.  However  the  physical  voyage  would  have 
been  made  within  10  days  if  the  armistice  had  not  been  signed. 

Mr.  Greene.  He  was  reckoning  on  the  same  things  for  the  air 
that  the  mariner  does  for  sailing — the  probabilities  covered  by  a  long 
•chart  of  voyages  ? 

Col.  Hensley.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  gas  last  ? 

Col.  Hensley.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  burning  gasoline  all  the  time; 
so  when  the  lift  becomes  less  the  load  becomes  less,  due  to  the  loss  of 
fuel. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  dirigible  body  would  have  to  be  filled 
with  gas  ? 

CoL  Hensley.  Not  necessarily;  no,  sir;  as  long  as  one  has  enough 
gas  to  keep  it  up.  The  R-34  when  it  got  over  here  had  lost  a  large 
quantity  of  gas — about  one-half  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  would  such  a  ship  or  dirigible  fly? 

Col.  Hensley.  They  bombed  London  at  an  average  of  20,000  feet 
during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  During  your  investigation  in  Germany  were  you 
able  to  get  any  approximation  of  the  number  of  dirigibles  of  the 
Zeppelin  type  they  lost  ? 
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Col.  Hbnsley.  No,  sir.     But  that  is  all  on  record.     I  know  the\' 
were  turning  out  a  big  one  like  this  one  every  two  weeks  and  there 
'   were  a  few  other  firms  in  Germany  who  had  just  started  to  build. 

Mr.  Fields.  Who  has  that  ship  now;  does  Germany  still  have  itt 

Col.  Hensley.  No,  sir;  that  goes  to  the  French. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  in  Germany  of  one  of  those 
dirigibles  ? 

Col.  Hensley.  During  the  war,  3,000,000  marks. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  material  ? 

Col.  Hensley.  Of  the  airship  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Hensley.  The  same  as  the  aeroplane.  Duralumin.  The 
envelope  on  the  outside  is  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  cotton  is  treated  chemically  ? 

Col.  Hensley.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  doped  with  what  is  known  as  cellon  ( ?) 
a  fireproof  and  waterproof  dope  that  seems  to  answer  the  purpose 
very  well.     In  every  way  these  ships  are  much  superior  to  anything 
that  has  ever  been  produced.     We  could  have  purchased  one  some 
months  ago  for  $120,000,  which  I  considered  quite  a  bargain. 

Mr.  Fields.  $120,000,  you  say? 

Col.  Hensley.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  what  it  came  to  then.  The  option 
now  reads  for  $700,000.  They  would  have  lost  considerable  money. 
I  think  for  $1,000,000  we  could  lay  that  ship  down  in  the  United 
States  and  have  a  passenger  and  mail  carrying  ship,  cariying  40  tons 
of  mail  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  in  20  hours.  That  would 
be  $75,000  at  the  prevaihng  rate  of  postage,  which  is  6  cents  an  ounce. 

We  put  the  purchase  of  this  ship  on  the  ground  that  we  desire  to 
develop  aviation  commercially.  The  Navy  say  that  they  do  not  care 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  commercial  aviation.  The  first  cable- 
gram I  sent  was  based  purely  on  commercial  grounds,  because  that  is 
the  only  way  to  train  our  pilots  and  crews  and  still  not  be  a  great 
financial  burden  to  the  countr>^  The  Zeppelin  pilots  say  their  failure 
was  due  to  having  to  use  untrained  pei-sonnel.  They  became  lost  at 
20,000  feet,  due  to  faulty  navigation  and  could  not  get  back  to 
Germanv.     Every  one  of  them  with  whom  I  talked  say  this. 

The  till  airman.  If  the  committee  were  to  decide  to  write  in  a  pro- 
viso that  $1 ,000,000  of  the  appropriation  was  to  be  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  an  airship  of  the  dimensions  that  are  described  in  this 
contract,  do  you  think  the  Government  would  gain  sufficient  knowl- 
edge and  experience  as  the  result  of  such  a  purchase  so  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  could  be  defended  anywhere  ? 

Col.  Hensley.  There  is  absolutely  no  question  about  that,  sir. 
There  is  the  only  ship  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  next  10  years  that 
will  come  anywhere  near  bein^  a  modem  ship.  The  Navy  can 
develop  and  develop  from  the  ships  they  have  for  10  years  ana  they 
can't  aevelop  anything  to  compare  with  this. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  you  would  have  to  have  more  explicit  authority 
than  that  ? 

Col.  Hensley.  I  believe  the  operation  of  this  ship  could  be  made 
to  show  a  profit. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  long  will  the  option  run  ? 

Col.  Hevsley.  Until  Julv  1,  1920. 
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Mr.  Fields.  Do  you  think  it  will  absolutely  operate  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  and  carry  this  amount  of  stuff  you  have 
mentioned? 

Col.  Hensley.  Yes,  sir;  it  states  as  much  in  the  contract.  The 
specifications  read  it  shall  do  that,  and  if  not  there  is  a  penalty. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  this  contract  made  with  the  German  Govern- 
ment or  the  French  Government  ? 

Col.  Hensley.  It  is  made  with  the  Zeppelin  Corporation,  the  only 
builders  of  airships  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  if  we  can  legidly  contract  with  that  com- 
pany at  this  time,  they  being  enemy  sliens  and  the  war  not  having 
been  ended  up  to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  not  it  be  held  that  the  same  authoritv  that 
declared  war  could  declare  us  able  to  contract  with  somebody  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  g^uestion  of  international  law  I  do  not 
want  to  give  a  curbstone  opinion  on.     [Laughter.] 

Is  there  anything  further,  Colonel  ?  * 

Col.  Hensley.  ^o,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  This  has  been 
an  exceedingly  interesting  hearing,  and  I  am  sure  every  member  of  the 
committee  is  thankful  to  you  gentlemen  for  having  given  us  this 
information.  It  wiU  help  as  materially  in  the  consideration  of  our 
appropriation. 

Gen.  Lord,  are  you  ready  to  proceed  with  some  other  branch  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  There  is  just  one  point  I  wish  to  mention.  We 
have  at  present  1,348  officers,  and  the  bill,  that  has  passed  the  House 
already,  provides  for  only  166  more  officers.  Gen.  Mitchell  pointed 
out  how  short  of  officers  we  are  in  air  squadrons  and  air  pilots.  That 
is  not  going  to  help  out  very  much,  160.  It  will  some,  and  we  hope  to 
employ  reserve  officers;  but  we  have  to  employ  500  reserve  officers 
this  year  to  fill  up  the  auota,  and  we  do  not  have  the  money;  and 
unless  Gen.  Lord  provides  the  money  for  us  we  won't  be  able  to 
einploy  those  extra  reserve  officers. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  very  vividlv  Gen.  Mitchell's  explana- 
tion on  that  matter  when  he  appeared  before  the  committee  in  con- 
nection with  appropriations  for  aviation  for  the  current  jrear. 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  employment  of  reserve  officers  is  going  to 
solve  our  officer  problem,  but  we  want  the  money  to  pay  our  reserve 
officers. 

SIGNAL   CORPS. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Signal  Corps  is  ready  to  be  heard,  and  I  wish  to 
make  the  same  statement  relative  to  tne  presentation  of  their  esti- 
mates, that  they  are  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  support 
the  total  amount  carried  in  the  bill  before  you,  but  that  being  subject 
to  revision  by  the  Secretary  of  War  when  he  has  finally  had  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  upon  the  submission  to  him.  And  I  wUl  inform  the 
committee  and  introduce  in  the  record  whatever  the  Secretary's 
decision  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  the  items  for  the  Signal  Corps  are  found 
on  page  7  of  the  tentative  draft  of  the  bill  ? 

Uen.  Lord.  I  will  also  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  preliminary 
that  in  the  current  law  there  is  a  provision  for  commercial  telephone 
service  at  Coast  Artillery  posts — ^for  providing  commercial  telephone 
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service  for  official  purposes  at  Coast  Artillery  posts.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  was  appropriated  this  present  year.  Tnat  estimate  is  elimi- 
nated from  this  bill,  and  I  understana  the  amount  is  provided  for 
in  the  general  appropriation  for  the  Signal  Corps  service. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is  included  in  the  total? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Catpt.  Albro,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  upon  this  estimate. 

STATEHEHT  OF  CAPT.  A.  BLISS  ALBBO. 

Capt.  Albro.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  on 
behalf  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  I  wish  to  say,  before  I  start  my 
defense  of  our  request  lor  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  that  we  are  bringing 
before  the  committee  this  time  a  rather  different  Si^al  Corps  uian 
was  presented  to  it  before  the  war;  that  the  activities  of  the  corps 
have  gradually  enlarged;  that  the  material  which  the  Signal  Corps 
supplies  has  multipUed  in  value.  As  to  whtft  we  have  supplied  from 
amounts  produced  during  the  war,  I  will  show  you  that  m  detail  as 
the  various  parts  of  our  estimates  are  reached.  In  addition  to  that, 
I  wish  to  invite  the  committee's  attention  most  carefully  to  the  fact 
that  the  telephone  service  of  the  entire  Army,  with  the  exception  of 
that  rendered  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  paid  for  now  out 
of  the  Signal  Corps  appropriations,  and  prior  to  the  war  it  was  not. 
That  constitutes,  in  our  present  estimate,  more  than  33  J  per  cent  of 
the  total  asked  for. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Over  $2,000,000  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  we  allowed 
you  last  year. 

Capt.  Albro.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  cover  that  point  when  I  reach  it, 
Mr.  Kahn.  The  fact  is,  we  had  to  ask  for  a  deficiency  this  year  on 
that  very  point.  To  be  exact,  for  next  year  we  are  aslang  for 
$2,407,850.75,  the  base  figures  for  telephone  service.  At  the  present 
rate,  with  a  deficiency  staring  us  in  the  face,  that  is  the  amount  we 
need  for  commercial  telephones  and  maintenance  out  of  $6,886,000. 

The  first  point  in  connection  with  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
in  the  draft  presented  for  inclusion  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  but  which 
was  omittea  in  the  printing  of  the  bill  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  and 
which  item  was  provided  for  in  the  deficiency  act  approved  March  6, 
the  Signal  Corps  desires  to  have  this  language  inserted  in  line  23,  page 
8,  after  the  semicolon,  following  the  word    purposes" — 

tuition,  laboratory  fees,  and  bo  forth,  for  Signal  Corps  officers  detailed  to  civilian 
technical  schools  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  technical  course  in  instruction  along 
Signal  Corps  lines. 

That  has  been  included  in  the  second  deficiency  act  of  this  year,  to 
care  for  oflScers  detailed  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Otherwise  we  can  not  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  is  involved  in  that  item? 

Capt.  Albro.  This  year  $185  per  officer,  and  we  were  entitled  to 
12  officers,  but  could  only  spare  7  for  the  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  deficiency? 
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Capt.  Albro.  No;  there  was  the  big  deficiency.  We  need  this  lan- 
guagje  in  the  bill  for  next  year  so  that  we  can  legally  pay  these  charges. 

Tte  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  total  deficiency  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  $300,000  Signal  Service,  Army;  $95,000  Alaskan 
cable. 

The  Chairman.  $395,000  practically  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  The  Signal  Service  for  the  Army  for  the  purposes  of 
handling  the  funds,  allocating  of  the  funds,  and  setting  up  our  reserves 
on  the  books  of  the  finance  service  under  Gen.  Lord,  has  divided  it, 
for  our  own  convenience,  into  12  classifications.  Each  one  of  these 
classifications  I  will  take  up  now. 

The  first  is  for  salaries  oi  civilian  employees  in  the  service  at  lai^e. 
Remembering  that  the  Signal  Corps  has  nad  to  ask  for  a  deficiency 
this  year,  that  it  has  cut  everything  to  the  bone,  that  our  department 
signal  oflRceis  are  saying  they  do  not  know  how  they  can  get  alon^, 
that  they  are  falling  behind  in  their  work,  I  have  taken  their  pay  toUb 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  without  any  increase 
whatsoever,  and  added  them  together.  I  have  taken  our  pay  roU  at 
our  only  depot  we  now  have,  a  radio  depot  at  Fort  Wood;  I  have 
taken  our  pay  roll  in  the  Philippines,  the  fcanal  Zone,  Hawaii,  and  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  a  small  pay  roll,  but  I  want  to  include  it,  and  our 
pay  roll  in  the  service  at  large,  the  people  under  which  are  engaged 
m  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  still  and  motion  pictures  of  the  war 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  the  preparation  of  films  for  training  pur- 
poses, recruiting  purposes,  propaganda  purposes,  vocational  purposes, 
etc. — added  those  present  pay  rolls  together  and  taken  them  as  my 
estimate  for  next  year,  thinlring  that  was  a  fair  basis.  We  have  been 
facing  a  deficiency  and  this  year  have  cut  to  the  limit,  but  we  would 
try  to  get  along  on  that  basis  next  year.  That  total  of  the  present 
pay  rolls  is  $661,003.61. 

The  Chairman.  And  part  of  that,  as  I  imderstand  you,  is  returned 
to  the  Signal  Corps  as  the  result  of  the  sales  of  pictures  of  the  war 
to  soldiers  and  their  relatives? 

Capt.  Albro.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  to  date. 
we  have  covered  back  into  the  Treasury,  from  the  sale  of  still  ana 
motion  pictures  to  civilians,  something  like  $60,000  under  miscel- 
laneous receipts,  which  does  not  benefit  us  at  all.  If  we  should  get 
the  returns  from  the  sales  of  films  and  tlie  sales  of  pictures  to  the 
other  corps  that  we  furnish,  it  would  be  self -supporting;  but  you 
can  not  furnish  one  bureau  with  $100,000  worth  of  motion  pictures 
and  other  bureaus  in  proportion  and  make  any  money  or  break 
even. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  this  practice  of  furnishing  other 
bureaus  with  motion  pictures  conducted  at  the  present  time? 

Capt.  Albro.  All  training  of  the  soldier  films,  all  films  for  voca- 
tional training,  all  films  for  recruiting  and  propaganda  purposes  are 
furnished  on  orders  of  The  Adjutant  Uenerai,  without  any  reimburse- 
ment whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  propaganda  not  alone  for  the  Army  but 
for  the  otlxer  departments  of  the  Government? 

Capt.  Albro.  As  to  that,  I  do  not  know,  We  do  not  know  what 
they  are  used  for  after  they  are  turned  over  to  The  Adjutant  General. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  presume  it  is  all  turned  over  for  the  use 
of  the  Army  ? 
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Capt.  Albeo.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  anything  further  to  say  in 
defense  of  that  item,  except  we  have  absolutely  reduced  our  civilian 
personnel  to  the  minimum  and  if,  as  is  contemplated  in  the  order  we 
understand  is  ready  for  signature,  the  Signal  Corps  takes  back  its 
supply  and  issue,  unless  the  people  who  are  paying  those  men  in  the 
depots  at  the  present  time  give  us  the  money,  we  won't  have  enough 
imder  this  item  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  civilians  have  you  employed  in  this 
particular  branch  of  your  service  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  In  the  supply  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  $600,000  item. 

Capt.  Albro.  Seven  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  to  the  next  item. 

Capt.  Albro.  The  second  item  is  that  of  engineering  and  re- 
search, the  development  work  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Colonel  Mau- 
borgne,  chief  of  the  engineering  and  research  division,  whom  the 
committee  heard  on  the  Alaskan  cable  the  other  day,  will  defend  that 
in  detail;  but  I  wish  to  say,  first,  for  the  committee's  benefit  and  for 
Col.  Mauborgne's  benefit,  that  his  estimate  of  $739,000  for  this  item, 
exclusive  of  personnel,  was  cut  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  to  an  even 
half  million  before  being  put  into  this  estimate,  in  order  to  reduce 
our  total  estimates  to  the  allotted  figure.  And  on  that  basis,  CoL 
Mauborgne  will  now  tell  you  about  the  engineering  and  research. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  J.  0.  MAITBOEGBE. 

Col.  Mauborgxe.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  our  research  and 
engineering  problems  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  employ  three  differ- 
ent laboratories.  You  may  rather  wonder  at  such  a  procedure,  but 
there  are  very  good  reasons  for  it. 

At  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  we  have  the  radio  laboratories  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  where  development  work  is  carried  on  of  all  radio  apparatus 
for  the  Army,  including  the  Air  Service.  You  are  probably  aware 
that  the  reason  for  establishing  it  there  was  that  we  could  put  up 
suitable  buildings  for  flying  machines.  That  was  done  at  the  time 
the  Signal  Corps  and  An-  Division  were  one,  so  that  we  could  get  a 

Slace  to  try  out  the  various  types  of  radio  apparatus  needed  on 
ying  machines  and  come  down  on  the  ground  and  go  in  and  make 
the  necessary  repairs  or  alterations  and  what  not,  and  then  to  go 
and  try  again,  etc. ;  and  also  it  was  desirable  that  we  should  not 
establish  a  laboratory  of  that  size  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  Hence  the  laboratory  went  to  Little 
Silver,  N.  J. 

During  the  war  the  Little  Silver  laboratories  employed  a  force  of 
approximately  460  people.  The  force  at  Little  Silver  now  consists 
of  approximately  40  people.  The  salaries  of  the  civilian  technical 
and  clerical  force  at  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  now  amounts  to  about 
$65,000  a  year.  That  is  not  excessive  when  you  think  of  the  fact 
that  radio  engineers  are  paid  salaries  of  from  $2,500  to  $4,000  apiece. 
Of  those  we  have  not  very  many.  We  have  a  few  men  who  write 
specifications;  we  have  the  necessary  number  of  laboratory  assist- 
ants, the  necessary  draftsmen  for  making  the  drawings  after  the 
specifications  are  written  or  while  they  are  being  written,  and  the 
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necessary  men  in  the  shop  for  producing  1  or  2  models,  as  we  see 
fit,  or  10  if  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  is  about  $1,500,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Mattborgne.  The  average  is  about  SI, 500;  j^es,  sir. 

Leaving  that  laboratory  and  its  work  for  the  minute,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  we  have  always  had  two  laboratories;  one  at  1710 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which  was  known  for  years  as  the  Signal 
Corps  laboratory,  and  which  has  been  there  now  for  11  years.  It  con- 
sists of  a  place  on  the  gound  floor  where  we  keep  the  samples  and 
models  of  pieces  of  apparatus  which  we  desire  bidders  to  see  when 
they  come  in  to  bid  on  a  certain  piece  of  apparatus,  and  also  a  ma- 
chine shop  or  model  shop  where  they  make  a  model  or  two  models 
of  any  particular  piece  of  research  work  or  apparatus  other  than  radio 
which  happens  to  be  developed. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  very  small  force  at  the  Bureau  c  f  Standards 
so  that  we  may  pet  the  benefits  of  what  is  being:  done  by  that  insti- 
tution— a  force  of  two  or  three  en^neers,  a  few  laboratory  assistants, 
a  draftsman,  and  one  clerk  is  maintained  at  the  bureau,  so  that  we 
can  secure  liaison — tie  up  with  their  problems  and  with  the  develop- 
ments of  which  they  are  carrying  on  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
certain  lines  of  research;  our  small  laboratory  force  carrying  on, 
meanwhile,  such  problems  as  can  best  be  done  by  liaison  bctM'een 
the  Signal  Corps  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  force  of  people 
in  the  city  of  Washington  at  these  two  laboratories  and  in  mv  office,  • 
the  Engineering  Research  Division,  amounts  to  a  total  of  35.  I 
understand  recently  a  bill  has  been  passed,  or  is  in  good  shape  to 
pass,  which  limits  the  civilians  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the 
effect  of  which  is  to.  absolutely  put  this  laboratory  and  engineering 
force  outside  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  civilian  employees? 

Col.  Mauborone.  The  civilian  employees.  The  result  is  that  we 
can  not  function  as  we  should  function.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  Engineering  and  Research  Division  have  its  office  in  Wash- 
ington, for  various  reasons.  The  supply  group  is  here  and  the  pro- 
curement group  is  here.  The  procurenient  people  can  not  function 
without  being  in  every  day  communication  with  the  engineering 

Sroup.     Specifications  must  be  in  Washington;  the  drawings  must 
e  here;  the  models  must  be  here;  the  engineers  must  be  here  to 
give  information  to  those  who  bid. 

The  Chairman.  Your  officers  who  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  must  be  here  1 

Col.  Mauborone.  Must  necessarily  be  here.  Thev  can  not  be  at 
a  distance  and  spend  car  fare  running  back  and  forth.  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  money.  As  I  understand  from  Capt.  Albro,  the  situation 
is  critical  and  unless  some  other  measure  is  taken  we  are  going  to  be 
in  a  very  serious  predicament  in  regard  to  those  people  in  this  city. 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  has  that  legislation  made  i 

Col.  Mauborone.  Capt.  Albro,  what  progress  has  the  legislation* 
made  which  I  have  mentioned? 

Capt.  Albro.  The  last  I  heard  of  that,  Mr.  Kahn,  was  from  Senator 
Warren's  secretary  to  the  effect  that  the  Senator  was  going  to  see 
me  before  the  bill  went  on  the  floor,  with  the  idea  of  introducing 
some  amendment  in  that  bill  to  protect  us. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  probably,  then,  a  Senate  amendment — 
some  amendment  to  one  of  the  annual  appropriation  bills. 

Capt.  Albro.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  bill.  The 
Senator  thinks  he  can  not  introduce  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Fields.  Why  can  not  the  Senator  introduce  the  amendment  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  He  turned  it  down  in  the  committee  and  he  intro- 
duced the  bill. 

Col.  Mauborqne.  At  any  rate,  the  salaries  of  my  engineeiingr 
force,  and  it  is  about  as  small  as  I  can  possibly  cut  it,  now  amoimt 
to  about  $125,000  a  year. 

Capt.  Albro.  That  is  what  we  have  allowed  you  for  next  year,, 
just  exactly  your  present  salary  list. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  The  research  problems  of  the  Signal  Corps  are 
many.  The  war  brought  us  face  to  face  with  scientific  developments 
of  wnich  we  must  take  co^izance  and  must  progress  as  fast  as  the 
other  nations.  Radio  particularly  has  made  important  strides.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  from  lack  of  equipment  on  hand  in  the  American  Army, 
it  Decame  necessary  for  Gen.  Kussell,  chief  of  the  Si^al  Corps  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  to  purchase  from  France  virtually 
all  radio  eqmpment  used  by  the  American  Army  in  Fl-ance.  The 
result  was  we  had  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  war  a  lot  of  French  radio 
apparatus  which  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  dispose  of  to  the  French, 
because  the  upkeep  of  the  apparatus  in  the  nature  of  vacuum  tubes, 
such  as  these  tubes  in  this  radio  set  here,  would  not  be  possible  in 
this  coimtry.  First  of  all,  their  vacuum  tubes  are  inferior  and  we  had 
developed  during  the  war  a  decidedly  superior  article  in  these  tubes 
here.  ^  [Exhibiting  tubes  to  committee.]  Hence  it  would  ha^ve  been 
inadvisable  to  have  taken  that  French  stuff  and  brought  it  home 
with  the  expectation  of  using  it  in  the  Army.  The  result  was  Gen. 
Russell  disposed  of  a  great  deal  of  it  for  about  80  or  85  per  cent  of 
what  it  cost  originally. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  did  very  well. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  He  did  very  well,  IVfr.  Chairman. 

Capt.  Albro.  I  might  say  at  thispoint,  that  the  average  return  on 
the  ^gnal  Corps  property  over  in  France  was  higher  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  service. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  He  obtained  very  good  value.  The  situation 
results  in  the  present  shortage  of  radio  apparatus.  The  Signal  Corps,, 
during  the  war,  developed  certain  types  of  apparatus  of  which  the 
radio  telephone  is  one  and  these  tubes  are  another,  and  it  now  beconies 
necessary  for  us  to  outfit  the  American  Army  with  American  radio* 
Of  course,  some  of  it  has  already  been  contracted  for— sets  we  devel- 
oped during  the  war— and  the  money  is  obligated  and  is  already  voted 
by  Congress.  Certain  sets  in  the  definite  program  for  just  the  radio 
alone,  have  not  been  finished.  The  development  is  not  complete.  A 
year  ago  I  spoke  before  this  committee  about  a  loop  set  lor  tying- 
together  the  advancing  infantry  and  supporting  artillery. 

That  loop  set  went  to  France  for  test.  The  comment  was  we  did 
not  make  its  power  great  enough  to  completely  cover  the  barrage 
range  of  the  Artillery;  if  the  Infantry  advanced  beyond  a  certain 
limit,  the  Artillery  would  be  out  of  touch  with  them.  During  the  war 
the  Infantry  and  Artillery  had  no  satisfactory  means  of  communica- 
tion at  that  critical  stage  of  the  game.     No  matter  how  well  the 
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barrage  was  planned,  by  which  the  Infantry  was  to  advance  so  many 
yards  and  reach  a  certain  point  at  a  certain  time,  and  the  Artillery 
putting  a  barrage  in  front  of  them,  and  so  forth,  the  plans  all  failed 
and  the  Artillery  had  to  stop  firing  because  they  did  not  know  where 
the  Infantry  was.  Telephone  lines  could  not  be  kept  up  in  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  on  account  of  the  shells  falUng  around  our 
own  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  many  casualties  among  our  own  troops 
on  account  of  the  failure  in  that  direction  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  I  am  not  informed  on  that,  as  to  the  number  of 
casualties.  Certainly  our  own  guns  fired  into  our  own  troops  on 
many  occasions. 

The  Chairman.  Because 

Col.  Mauborone.  Of  the  failure  of  communication  from  the  front 
lines  to  the  Artillery.  That  could  not  be  foreseen.  The  troops  can 
not  advance  as  per  schedule,  and  the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  get  a 
message  back  if^ possible  to  tell  the  Artillery  to  stop  firing;  or,  if  it 
were  impossible  to  get  a  mess^e  back,  if  they  get  out  of  touch,  the 
Artillery  in  many  cases  stops  firing  itself.  That  thing  will  be  over- 
come by  the  use  of  this  loop  set.  It  is  a  radio  set  carried  by  a  single 
man.  It  has  no  wire  to  be  paid  out  on  the  ground,  no  wire  on  the 
poles  to  be  shot  down.  It  just  has  a  loop  of  wire  a  meter  square  as  an 
antenna.  The  first  set  was  one  we  made,  according  to  their  specifi- 
cations on  the  other  side,  having  a  range  of  2i  miles.  They  said  that 
was  as  far  as  the  Infantry  would  get  from  the  Artillery.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  referred  the  matter  to  the  General  Stan  and  the  Field 
Artillery  Board,  who  said  to  double  it,  that  it  ought  to  have  the  range 
of  the  guns,  up  to  10,000  yards.  So  among  our  field  problems  this 
is  one  of  iilany,  and  everybody  who  has  seen  that  set  said  it  was  one 
of  the  best  things  put  out  in  the  war.  There  are  no  sets  of  this  sort 
yet  in  the  hands  of  troops  and  the  general  program  has  put  it  on  the 
plan  as  an  essential  thing  and  wo  must  complete  it.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  for  which  we  need  money  for  further  development. 

Of  the  same  type  of  research  problem  now  before  us  there  is 
another  radio  set  for  which  the  plan  has  been  brought  by  the  air 
division.  At  this  point  I  will  digress  to  say,  of  course  you  know 
we  manufacture  radio  sets  for  tne  Coast  Artillery — for  the  fixed 
defenses — for  aeroplanes  for  corresponding  with  stations  on  the 
ground  and  for  every  branch  of  the  service  that  uses  radio — Infantry, 
Cavalry,  and  what  not.  During  the  recent  operations  on  the  border 
between  Cavalry  and  aeroplanes  overhead  it  became  evident  there 
should  be  some  sort  of  horseback  radio  set  introduced,  by  which  a 
man  riding  on  horseback  would  be  in  radio  telephone  conversation 
with  an  aeroplane  above,  so  that  the  Cavalry  could  be  led  through 
the  brush  to  whatever  point  necessary.  That  is  another  of  our 
problems.     There  are  many. 

Without  going  through  the  long  list  of  those  things,  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  advance  of  science,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to 
have  the  amount  of  money  asked  for  in  this  bill. . 

Another  very  interesting  thing  which  you  did  not  know  of,  a 
product  of  the  war  and  of  whicn  we  have  built  no  sets  and  which 
needs  a  little  more  development  work,  is  what  is  called  blackJight 
signaling.  We  have  a  device,  to  show  you  its  use,  by  which  the  light 
emitted  from  a  lamp  covered  by  a  screen  which  is  so  deep  red  you 
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can  not  see  it  a  foot  away  can  be  reflected  by  a  mirror  at  one  end, 
let  us  say,  of  a  building,  and  again  by  another  mirror  at  the  next 
comer  and  another  mirror  there  and  another  there — one  on  each 
corner  of  the  building — thus  sending  the  black-light  beam  around 
the  building.  It  is  absolutely  black;  you  can  not  see  it.  But  if 
anybody  should  pass  through  that  beam  of  light,  a  signal  would  be 
recorded  in  the  ears  of  the  man  listening  at  the  listening  device. 

The  advantages  of  that  scheme  are  obvious.  You  can  block  a 
harbor  for  the  CoBst  Artillery  perfectly  by  putting  that  beam  of  light 
at  night  from  one  part  of  a  projection  to  another  and  no  boat  can  go 
through  that  beam  without  ringing  a  bell  or  giving  an  audible  signal. 
And  it  can  also  be  used  as  a  secret  means  of  signaling  from  the  front 
to  the  rear  trenches  for  the  Infantry. 

The  set  is  a  completely  finished  device,  but  some  further  develop- 
ment work  is  necessary.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  done  certain 
work  on  the  crystals  to  do  this  same  thing.  The  inventor  of  the 
original  crystal  has  produced  two  very  fine  sets,  but  they  are  not 
quite  satisfactory,  so  we  need  money  for  further  development. 

These  illustrations  are  given  simply  to  show  the  lines  we  are  work- 
ing on.  We  have  the  telephone  problem,  the  telegraph  problem, 
and  then  we  are  just  on  the  eve  of  the  announcement  of  a  very 
important  discovery  which  we  are  not  even  able  to  make  announce- 
ment of  here  at  the  present  time.  It  is  essentially  a  Signal  Corps 
problem,  in  a  way  related  to  Gen.  Squier's  former  invention  of  wired 
wireless.  And  this  invention  will  be  taken  hold  of  by  all  nations  of 
the  world;  will  greatly  increase  the  cable  facilities  of  the  world  and 
give  us  an  epoch-making  invention.  This  is  an  invention  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  himself,  who,  as  you  know,  is  a  very  high-grade  scientific 
man.     He  is  having  this  work  carried  on  imder  nis  own  direction. 

These  experiments  all  cost  money  and  we  simply  want  to  get  your 
backing  to  enable  us  to  proceed  and  to  carry  out  the  various  prob- 
lems of  which  I  can  not  enter  into  a  discussion  at  this  time. 

Capt.  Albbo.  I  might  say,  with  regard  to  the  last  statement  of 
Col.  Mauborgne,  that  I  talked  with  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  personally 
on  this  subject  just  before  I  came  up  here,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  the  discovery  to  which  Col.  Mauborgne  has  referred  will 
increase  the  efficiency  of  certain  of  the  facilities  of  the  world  from 
40  to  60  per  cent  and  save  the  world,  annually,  ten  times  the  present 
Army  bill. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

(Thereupon  the  subcommittee  adioumed  until  to-morrow,  Wed- 
nesday, March  31,  1920,  at  10  o'clocK  a.  m.) 


Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Militaby  Affaibs, 

House  of  Repbesentatives, 

Wednesday,  March  31 ,  29^. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chaibman.  Colonel,  when  we  adjourned  yesterday  afternoon 
you  were  explaining  the  radio  net,  the  radio  betterments  that  the 
Signal  Corps  has  been  working  on,  and  the  amoimt  of  money  you 
desire  for  conducting  that  work.  Will  you  kindJy  proceed  with  your 
explanation? 
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STATEMENTS  OF  COI.  J.  0.  MATTBOROITE,  CAPT.  A.  BLISS 
ALBEO.  CAPT.  WYATT  G.  FRANKS.  SIGNAL  CORPS,  AND 
MAJ.  K.  C.  MASTELLER,  GENERAL  STAFF  CORPS. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  introducing  at 
this  point  a  radio  net  showing  all  the  radio  activities  of  the  Army 
in  the  field  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  need 
for  the  development  of  certain  radio  sets  which  do  not  now  exist  or 
which  are  just  in  their  inception.  The  net  as  presented  is  the  revised 
net,  which  is  the  result  of  our  operations  in  France.  It  indicates  not 
only  the  radio  which  was  used  in  France  but  those  proposed  which 
have  become  necessary  due  to  the  change  in  the  conditions  which 
the  Army  must  meet  if  it  faces  an  enemy  on  American  soil  or  nearby 
soil.  In  other  words,  it  introduces  the  radio  of  such  a  unit  as  a 
Cavalry  regiment,  which,  as  such,  was  not  tied  to  the  divisions  in 
France.  During  the  war  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Cavalrjr  regi- 
ment, functioning  as  cavalry,  spread  out  over  great  distances  in  tne 
field. 

In  the  future  operations  in  the  United  States  or  in  nearby  territory 
it  will  be  essential  that  the  Cavalry  operate  over  ^eat  distances. 
Hence  this  Cavalry  can  not  be  tied  up  by  wire  to  the  Infantry  which 
follows  it,  but  it  must  be  connected  by  radio,  and  in  any  future 
operations  we  know  of  in  this  country  the  condition  is  going  to  be 
entirely  different  from  what  it  was  in  France,  where  the  radio  sets 
necessarily  had  to  be  limited  in  power  because  of  the  small  amount 
of  territory  occupied  by  our  forces  and  the  number  of  sets  to  be 
worked  in  a  given  area.  This  condition  will  not  obtain  in  the  future. 
The  distribution  of  troops  will  be  great.  Small  columns  will  operate — 
perhaps  a  column  in  the  nature  of  an  independent  Infantry  brigade 
preceaed  by  Cavalry  will  be  the  ideal  organization  for  certain  opera- 
tions which  may  occur  in  the  future. 

That  means  that  as  the  Cavalry  had  no  radio  sets  in  France  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  develop  a  set  of  that  kind,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  development  of  this  particular  set  is  well  under  way.  As  soon  as 
the  war  closed  we  started  the  development  of  a  cavalry  pack  set,  which 
will  have  from  60  to  100  miles  radius.  The  work  on  that  set  has 
reached  such  a  stage  that  we  feel  satisfied  we  have  arrived  at  a  solu- 
tion. We  asked  in  the  original  estimate  this  year  for  funds  for 
further  work  on  that  subject.  That  estimate  has  been  cut  by  our  own 
people  to  about  one-third,  and  of  that  amount  we  want  about  $2,000 
lor  the  development  of  a  gas-driven  generator  which  will  take  from 
the  men  the  burden  of  turning  cranks.  The  electricity  is  now  gen- 
erated by  men  turning  a  crank,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  far  better  if 
we  have  a  gasoline  engine  to  drive  the  dvnamo.  You  can  not  carry 
gasoline  very  well  with  the  Cavalry,  and  we  want  to  have  that  gas- 
driven  generator  as  an  auxiliary  where  it  can  be  used.  With  the 
Cavalry  we  must  depend  upon  man  power  principally  because  that  is 
always  there.     So  we  are  asking  for  the  sum  of  $2,000  for  that  set. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
certain  questions  which  have  been  raised  as  to  why  the  Signal  Corps 
should  run  and  maintain  the  control  of  its  own  development  and 
research  group,  or  why  we  should  not  put  this  research  work  in  the 
hands  of  very  competent  civil  engineers  in  civil  life. 
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There  are  two  objections  to  that  latter  plan.  In  the  first  place,  re- 
search as  carried  on  by  outside  corporations  has  cost  us  during  the 
war,  when  we  could  not  do  it  ourselves,  from  four  to  five  times  the 
amount  of  money  it  will  cost  the  Government  to  do  the  research  work 
itself.  In  the  second  place,  and  principally  the  radio  engineers  in 
civil  life  are  not  familiar  with  Army  field  requirements.  They  can  not 
foresee  what  we  actually  see  in  our  own  practice.  They  could  not 
foresee,  for  instance,  what  actually  happened,  that  we  had  to  have  a 
set  put  on  a  mule,  and  that  at  the  psychological  moment  the  mule 
kicked  up  his  heels  and  the  set  went  30  feet  through  the  air,  and  still 
it  was  picked  ujp  and  put  to  work.  The  Army  must  have  a  type  of 
apparatus  which  must  have  enormous  strength,  and  every  part  of  the 
set  must  be  made  with  that  end  in  view.  Engineers  in  civil  life  are 
not  capable  of  designing  that  kind  of  set. 

We  tried  that  out  during  the  war  and  the  result  was  that  radio  sets 
designed  in  civilian  laboratories  were  not  in  shape  to  work  by  the  time 
they  got  to  France.  Moreover,  in  order  to  have  that  apparatus  suit- 
able for  working  under  field  conditions  engineers  and  officers  all  must 
know  and  be  familiar  with  the  conditions.  Hence  we  have  an  inter- 
change of  officers  constantly  from  the  field  to  the  research  labora- 
tories and  back  again,  and  oefore  any  set  is  finally  decided  upon  we 
always  '^try  it  out  on  the  mule."  Take,  for  instance,  this  particular 
set,  cavalry  pack  set,  which  I  have  mentioned.  This  set  has  been 
thrown  out  of  a  window  and  dropped  about  20  feet  to  the  ground. 
But  even  that  does  not  put  it  out  of  commission,  and  we  can  go  ahead 
and  use  it.  After  such  a  test  we  know  that  we  have  a  set  which  we 
know  is  going  to  stand  the  gaff  because  it  has  been  put  through  the 
kind  of  test  it  will  meet  in  service,  and  now  we  send  it  out  to  the  field. 
So  much  for  the  fact  that  the  engineers  on  the  outside  can  not  handle 
the  research  work  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Signal  Corps. 

That  applies  to  all  our  apparatus,  whetner  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio,  or  visuals.  Outside  engineers  can  not  foresee  the  weather  con- 
ditions we  are  going  to  meet  and  the  situations  we  will  have  to  face. 
They  are  not  generally  engaged  in  making  that  kind  of  apparatus, 
hence  they  are  not  famUiar  with  those  things.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
field  we  will  encounter  a  situation  where  a  truck  may  be  stuck  in  the 
mud  and  perhaps  the  soldiers  will  take  the  entire  contents  of  the  truck 
and  throw  them  into  the  road  or  field;  they  may  throw  one  of  the 
radio  sets  which  may  be  in  the  truck  out  into  the  water  Then  it 
comes  out  of  the  water  and  it  must  work  without  failure  immediately. 
That  kind  of  apparatus  is  not  designed  by  the  civihan  engineers. 

I  explained  yesterday  that  we  sold  a  majority  of  the  French  radio 
equipment  back  to  France  because  of  the  fact  that  we  could  not  keep 
it  up  in  this  country,  because  we  should  be  obliged  to  get  replace- 
ments from  France,  which  would  obviously  be  a  mistake.  So  we  have 
designed  our  own  corresponding  apparatus,  and  there  is  still  xmder 
way  considerable  design  and  research  work  in  connection  with  a  set 
for  brigade  headquarters  as  well  as  for  other  places.  For  the  design 
of  the  brigade  set  we  have  asked  $5,000  for  this  year.  That  is  not  a 
large  amount. 

Now  then,  the  various  division  headquarters  in  any  plan  such  as 
we  would  have  to  operate  imder  in  this  country  would  probably  be 
separated  by  a  good  many  miles  instead  of  by  small  distances  as  iii 
France.     So  we  are  at  work  on  the  design  of  a  tractor  set,  and  there 
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are  modifications  needed  in  that  design  which  will  cost  some  money, 
which  we  estimated  to  be  about  $10,000.  I  believe  that  estimate  has 
been  cut  to  S6,000.  This  will  give  us  a  set  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
radio,  telephone,  or  telegraph  set,  the  telephone  feature  working  about 
200  miles  and  the  radio  telegraph  working  from  500  to  600  miles.  In 
other  words,  the  commandmg  general  will  be  able  to  use  whichever 
he  wants,  either  the  radio  telegraph  or  the  radio  telephone. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  extend  the  radio  telephone  to 
A  distance  of  200  miles  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  done  now  without  question. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  that  will  work  successfully  in  a 
condition  of  war,  with  the  cannon  on  both  sides  blazing  away  and 
the  Infantry  musketry  going  on  at  the  same  time  1 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  noise  will  not  interfere  with  the  sound 
waves  at  all  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  No,  sir.  The  only  protection  one  needs  is  the 
protection  from  sounds  in  his  own  immediate  vicinity.  That  is  to 
say,  so  far  as  the  receivers  are  concerned,  instead  of  having  the 
type  of  receiver  such  as  we  have  here  we  put  over  every  set  a  pair 
of  rubber  cushions  which  completely  surround  the  operator's  ears 
and  hence  cut  out  all  wind  sounds  or  sounds  of  the  artillery.  We 
have  the  same  proposition  when  we  put  the  radio  telephone  into  an 
airplane. 

Mr.  Caldwsll.  The  difference  is  that  the  sound  of  the  cannon  or 
the  outside  sound  is  the  sound  that  comes  by  reason  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  air,  and  the  sounds  that  we  get  here  are  due  to  the  electrical 
vibrations  that  come  in  on  the  wire  I 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  So  there  are  two  distinct  sounds  which  come  through 
distinct  mediums,  and  one  does  not  interfere  with  the  other,  except 
where  the  vibration  through  the  air  interferes  with  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  body  from  which  you  detect  the  sound,  and  whenever 
you  can  j|;et  your  body  protected  so  that  the  waves  of  the  atmosphere 
do  not  disturb  the  nervous  system  of  the  body  you  can  hear  the  sound 
created  over  the  wire  by  the  electrical  apparatus  as  sound  which 
passes  between  the  electrical  apparatus  ana  your  ear. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  added,  and 
that  is  that  at  the  end  where  the  fellow  is  doing  the  talking,  any 
sound  in  that  place  ordinarily  goes  into  the  transmitter.  You  can 
see  how  that  works  on  this  machine.  There  is  a  transmitter — vindi- 
cating an  ordinary  bell-shaped  transmitter  on  a  commercial  tele- 
phone—that picks  up  everything  going  on  in  this  room,  due  to  the 
»hape  of  the  mouthpiece.  To  meet  the  situation  described  by  Mr. 
Kahn,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  noise  to  be  overcome  by  a 
transmitter  in  an  airplane  telephone  transmitter  it  became  necessary 
for  us  to  design  a  transmitter  such  as  this  one  which  would  not  pick 
up  stray  sounds.  The  mouthpiece  consist  of  a  disc  almost  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  through  which  have  been  pierced  a  series  of  holes 
not  much  bigger  than  would  be  made  by  a  needle.  That  is  the  solu- 
tion for  stopping  the  side  tones;  that  is  to  say,  a  gun  firing  or  an 
airplane  motor  exhausting  nearby  has  no  effect  on  that  diaphragm, 
which  vou  observe  is  so  arranged  that  those  sounds  have  no  effect  on 
it  at  all.     Nothing  reaches  that  diaphragm  except  the  man's  voice. 
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Hence  all  the  side  tones,  whether  from  a  gun  fired  near  the  instru- 
ment, or  whether  as  in  the  case  of  an  airplane  the  terrific  dischai^e  of 
the  motor  which  exhausts  into  the  air  without  a  muffler,  is  all  done 
awav  with  by  the  functioning  of  that  particular  type  of  apparatus. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  overcome  what  tney  call 
'^static?'' 

Col.  Mauborgne.  To  a  certain  degree  we  have.  The  advance  in 
the  art  is  very  rapid  in  that  respect.  We  have  in  some  of  our  sets 
devices  for  more  or  less  eliminating  the  static,  which  depend  upon  the 
principle  that  you  can  tune  a  part  of  a  set  to  work  at  one  given  fre- 
quency and  eliminate  practically  everything  else.  It  is  something 
aKin  to  the  principle  of  the  vibrating  reed  which  you  can  tune  to  a 
given  frequency.  Such  rod  or  string  will  onlv  be  started  by  one  very 
sharply  defined  and  marked  frequency.  The  result  of  our  arrange- 
ments is  that  we  can  overcome  the  static  to  a  great  degree,  but  we 
have  not  yet  entirely  eliminated  it. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  in 
the  matter  of  radiotelephone  operations. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  talked  into  a  radiotelephone  in  San  Francisco 
and  heard  a  band  of  music  playing  at  Fort  Myer,  located  near  those 
big  masts  over  there.  But  every  once  and  a  while  the  buzz  of  the 
static  would  cut  off  that  sound. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  That  is  very  true,  and  there  are  times  when  the 
radio  is  still  subject  to  that  interference.  Of  course,  you  understand. 
Mr.  Kahn,  that  wherever  in  the  field  of  operations  we  can  use  lana 
lines — telephone  lines — we  do  it.  The  average  American  has  been 
trained  from  boyhood  to  have  a  telephone  at  iiis  elbow.  He  wants 
it  on  the  battle  field,  and  he  can  not  ^et  along  without  it.  When  all 
these  chaps  who  came  from  civil  life  into  the  Army  got  into  France, 
they  saia:  *' Where  is  my  telephone?"  It  means  that  the  Si^al 
Corps  had  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  get  the  telephone  Imes 
established.  Also,  unless  we  do  use  wire  lines  where  practicable, 
there  will  be  such  a  condition  in  the  air  due  to  the  use  oi  radio  that 
communication  will  suffer. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  units  which  can  not  be  connected  bj- 
wire  for  obvious  reasons.  The  plane  in  the  air  must  necessarily 
depend  entirely  upon  radio  for  its  communication  with  the  Artillery, 
or  with  Infantry.  So,  as  far  as  practicable,  we  try  to  give  preference 
to  the  radio  work,  which  must  necessarily  go  on  between  units  which 
have  no  other  means  of  communication.  When  the  Infantry  goes 
over  the  top,  as  a  rule,  all  wire  lines  are  shot  away;  the  Infantry  can 
not  use  the  lamp  signalling,  and  we  can  not  use  any  radio,  which 
requires  long  antennae,  because  the  long  antennae  will  be  shot  away 
too,  and  hence  we  have  to  use  small  sets  with  a  loop  antennae. 

Mr.  Greene.  Has  anything  developed  from  the  promises  that  we 
have  heard  made  in  connection  with  the  underground  antennae? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  The  underground  antennae  is  a  very  fine  thing. 
To  show  you  how  that  works,  let  me  say  thi^:  Static  is  partly  due  to 
the  discharge  of  electricity  either  between  cloud  and  cloud,  or  cloud 
and  earth,  as  lightning,  as  we  know  it,  or  by  the  difference  in  po* 
tential  which  exists  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth  underneath. 
If  any  conductor  touches  two  oppositely  charged  bodies,  as  for  ex- 
ample, an  antennae  wire,  a  stream  of  electricity  runs  down  that  wire 
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and  so  clouds  passing  over  a  radio  station  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
the  wires  from  the  ground  up  to  the  top  of  the  mast  were  to  tie  these 
together,  and  you  ge*t  the  rumble  of  electricity  down  there  in  the  set, 
wmch  interferes  with  the  radio  message. 

In  Texas,  we  experienced  great  dimculty  with  sand  storms.  Pieces 
of  sand  ruobed  together,  or  on  other  bodies,  produced  charges  of 
electricity,  and  that  charged  sand  blown  across  an  antennae  Brings 
down  a  tremendous  amount  of  static  into  the  radio  set.  So,  in  the 
case  of  smoke  from  a  battleship,  carbon  particles  coming  up  from  the 
funnel  bear  charges  of  static  electricity  which  interfere  with  the  radio 
aboard.  Hence,  the  Navy  is  bothered  by  static  of  its  own  manu- 
facture. 

Mr.  Obeene.  It  also  has  a  military  advantage  in  being  invisible* 

Col.  Mauborone.  And  the  other  mihtary  advantage  that  we  are 
making  use  of  now  in  the  army  radio  stations,  is  that  oy  putting  the 
antennae  underground  we  do  not  get  the  effect  of  these  particles  of 
sand  blowing  over  it.  So  that  the  underground  antennae  is  a  decided 
advance  for  certain  work.  Of  course  the  Army  can  not  stop  to  bury 
the  antennae  in  the  case  of  a  small  field  set  rapidly  moved  about  on 
the  battle  field. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Is  it  fully  agreed  that  it  is  the  discharge  of  the 
electricity  that  makes  that? 

Col.  Mauborone.  That  makes  some  of  it.  In  the  particular  case 
mentioned  it  is  agreed  that  the  static  is  produced  in  the  way  mentioned. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  have  heat  electncity,  and  there  is  a  theory  now 
that  possibly  the  static  is  caused  from  the  mixing  of  the  various  strata 
of  atmosphere  of  different  temperatures. 

Col.  Mauborone.  Undoubtedly  so;  there  is  no  que&tion  about 
that. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  idea  is  if  we  had  the  same  kind  of  a  storm 
without  the  sand,  you  would  have  practically  the  same  static  that 
you  wodld  get  from  the  other  condition. 

Col.  Mauborone.  No,  because  we  have  actually  shown  that  we  can 
draw  lai^e  amoimts  of  electricity  across  an  open  switch  in  the  antennae 
in  a  sand  storm  or  if  a  railroad  train  passing  by  blows  its  smoke  on 
the  antennae. .  So  we  must  screen  our  antennae,  if  we  can.  The 
static  in  these  cases  is  not  the  result  of  heat. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  smoke  is  hot  as  it  passes  through  the  air, 
and  there  you  get  a  differences  in  temperature.  Have  you  made  any 
experiments  in  the  case  of  air  that  is  screened  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  I  can  not  say  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  have  for  a  long  time  thought  that  probably  sooner 
or  later  we  would  be  able  to  take  electricity  out  of  the  atmosphere 
where  wo  would  be  able  to  get  the  differences  in  temperature  wheie 
the  sun  shone  and  where  the  sun  did  not  shine,  and  I  was  asking  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  you  had  made  any  experiments  along  that 
lino. 

Col.  Mauborone.  A  great  many  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  in  connection  with  research  initated  oy  the  British  Institute.  Dr. 
Eccles  who  was  conducting  the  research  work  asked  our  stations  in 
the  United  States  to  collect  certain  data  regarding  static,  and  we 
compiled  very  carefully  the  results  of  the  static  disturbances  we 
noticed  in  our  receiving  sets.  We  got  all  the  meteorological  data  for 
the  vicinity  of  each  radio  station,  and  that  showed  that  most  of  the 
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static  is  due  to  the  local  conditions  at  the  stations — principally  to 
local  lightning  storms.  ^ 

Mr.  Caldwell.  And  the  aurora  borealis  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Experiments  have  recently  been  made  to  see 
what  the  effect  from  that  has  been;  also,  to  learn  the  effect  upon 
radio  transmission  of  the  darkening  of  the  sun  during  an  eclipse. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  And  the  effect  of  sun  spots  also  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  We  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  sun 
spots,  but  we  have  made  a  decidea  advance  in  the  elimination  of 
static.  One  of  the  devices,  for  example,  is  the  use  of  the  small  loop 
antennsB,  capable  of  being  used  indoors.  I  think  you  all  probably 
have  seen  on  display  in  this  building  a  receiving  device  using  a 
single  coil  of  wire  as  an  antenna.  Such  antenna  is  necessarily  free 
from  a  great  many  of  these  static  disturbances,  because  you  can 
readily  screen  it  from  sand  storms  and  changes  in  light  and  other 
things.  We  have  made  advances,  but  we  have  not  yet  completely 
solved  the  problem. 

At  these  different  headquarters  of  units  in  the  field  a  number  of 
sets  must  be  employed.  Take,  for  instance,  at  the  r^imental  head- 
(quarters  of  the  Artillery;  it  is  necessary  to  have  radio  communica- 
tion from  regimental  fieadquarters  to  the  various  battalions,  and 
that  takes  one  kind  of  a  set.  Then,  again,  the  Artillery  must  also 
communicate  with  the  Infantry  in  front  of  it,  and  that  takes  another 
kind  of  a  set.  They  must  look  out  for  the  signals  from  the  airplanes, 
and  that  takes  still  another  kind  of  a  set.  Finally,  with  so  many 
sets  we  have  to  develop  some  sort  of  a  radio  trailer  in  which  those 
different  sets  can  be  carried.  Unless  transportation  of  this  kind 
be  provided,  we  will  repeat  the  heartrending  experience  of  France, 
where  no  wheel  transport  was  provided  for  this  radio,  and  the  sets 
had  to  be  carried  by  hand.  After  the  men  took  a  radio  set  under 
tlieir  arms  and  hiked  3  or  4  miles  through  the  mud  sometimes  the 
set  was  all  there  and  sometimes  it  was  not.  So  our  estimate  con- 
tains a  certain  amount  of  money,  $5,000,  for  the  development  of  tJie 
necessary  radio  trailers,  which  can  be  towed  behind  an  automobile,  or 
to  which  we  can  attach  horses  and  pull  it  wherever  we  want  it  to  go. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  $5,000  for  a  trailer  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  $5,000  for  the  development  of  a  model. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  How  many  will  vou  make? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  We  will  not  develop  more  than  one,  probably. 
We  would  use  such  a  trailer  as  an  operating  station  for  one  of  the  sets 
and  put  the  other  sets  on  the  outside  some  place.  That  outfit  will 
provide  special  protection  against  the  acid  from  the  storage  batteries 
to  prevent  the  eating  up  of  the  floor.  That  kind  of  thing  wiU  cost, 
for  an  experimental  model,  $5,000.  I  am  talking  now  purely  of 
research  problems. 

The  Chairman.  Many  of  these  problems  have  been  developed  be- 
cause of  the  experience  you  had  during  the  war  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Absolutely  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  of  your  experience  on  the  other 
side,  which  seemed  to  make  this  sort  of  thing  absolutely  necessary  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  to  have  these  devices  in  case  we  get 
.  into  another  disturbance  ? 
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Col.  Mauborone.  That  is  particularly  true  in  connection  with  the 
need  for  a  particular  kind  oi  radio  set  which  can  be  carried  on  the 
'  hack  of  an  infantryman. 

The  Chaibman.  So  all  this  money  you  are  speaking  about  now  is 
in  connection  with  experimentation?'; 

Col.  Maubobqne.  In  connection  with  research  work  and  experi- 
mental work  alone.  We  have  also  included  in  this  $500,000  an 
appropriation  for  develooment  and  research  work  for  the  Air  Service. 
I  nave  not  yet  touched  tne  subject  of  apparatus  for  airplanes.  They 
find  need  of  a  100-mile  communication  between  the  planes  which  go 
out  and  the  railroad  artillery.  Those  guns  shoot  so  far  that  there 
would  be  no  sense  in  giving  such  a  plane  a  set  capable  of  commimi- 
cating  over  a  distance  of  only  10  or  15  miles,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
radio-telephone  set  in  this  room.  They  must  have  lon^-range  com- 
munication, and  hence  it  takes  a  different  t3rpe  of  set  which  is  not  yet 
in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  you  put  into  the  hearing  the 
details  of  this  sum  you  want  to  expend,  and  just  confine  yourself  now 
to  the  general  proposition. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Very  web.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  this  data 
prepared  and  put  into  the  notes  at  the  proper  place. 

Estimate  for  the  engineering  and  research  work  of  the  Signal  Corpa,  covering  the  item  of 

f500,o6(>for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921, 

The  total  of  $500,000  is  made  up  as  follows: 

ENOINEERING  AND   RESEARCH   WORK   OTHER  THAN   RADIO. 

I.  For  the  purchase  of  precision  instruments,  machine  and  hand  toob, 
wire,  brass,  steel,  insulating  materials,  etc.,  electric  power  and  gas  used 
in  the  constraction  of  models,  in  research  work,  and  in  the  testing  of 
equipment  at  the  Signal  Corps  Laboratory,  1710  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C ' $15, 000 

1,  'For  the  redesign  and  improvement  of  equipment  now  in  use,  and  the 

development  of  new  equipment  other  than  radio,  a  total  of 75,000 

Made  up  as  follows: 

1.  Development  of  balloon  telephone  set,  including  redesign 

of  winch $2, 500 

2.  Development  of  improved  model  of  field  telephone 2, 500 

3.  Development  of  gas  mask  transmitter 1 ,  500 

.  4.  Development  of  trench  signaling  lamps  other  than  those 

involving  radio  devices 5, 000 

5.  Development  of  multiple  field  switchboard 5, 000 

6.  Development  of  hand  wire  cart  suitable  for  packing 1, 500 

7.  Development  of  light  type  of  outpost  wire 5, 000 

8.  Development  of  cipher  de\'ice8    other    than    machine 

ciphers 2,000 

9.  Development  of  pocket  flash  lamp 500 

10.  Development  of  various  mechanical  devices  in  connection 

with  motion-picture  cameras •  2, 500 

11.  Development  of  simplex  telegraph  set 1, 000 

12.  Development  of  universal  test  set 1, 000 

13.  Development  of  mechanical  cipher  machines,  suitable 

for  rapid  telegraphy,  cable,  and  radio  purpofles 37, 500 

14.  Development  and  test  of  Sine  wave  telegrapn  system 2, 500 

15.  Developmentof  secret  telephone  and  telegraph  systems..        5,000 

Total  for  the  work  of  the  electrical  engineering  section . .      90, 000 
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For  the  piirchaee  of  euch  materials,  tools,  supplies,  including  en- 
pneenng  services,  which  can  not  be  proviaed  by  the  Military 
Establishment,  and  which  have  to  be  secured  from  outside 
agencies,  and  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  tools,  supplies,  and 
incidental  expenses  involved  in  the  development,  design,  and 
construction  of  experimental  models  in  the  various  radio  labora- 
tories of  the  Signal  Corps,  for  units  of  the  Armv  other  than  Air 
Service,  a totalof '. $212, <h:u 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  development  to  come  under 
this  total  in  detailed  fohn: 

1.  Development  of  suitable  engine-driven  generator  for  use 

with  the  Cavahry  pack  set $4 ,  000 

2.  Development  of  amplifier  and  separate  heterod>'ne  for 

200-mile  tractor  sets 2, 000 

3.  Development  of  radio  operating  trailer 5, 000 

4.  Development  of  storage  battery  trailer 2, 000 

5.  Development  of  infantrv-artillery  loop  sets  using  dry  bat- 

teries  .' 2,000 

6.  Development  of  two-way  telephone  loop  sets 4, 000 

7.  Development  of  new  types  oi  audio  and  radio  frequency 

amplifiers 2, 000 

8.  Development  of  call  systems  for  radio  telephone  and  tele- 

gAph  sets 1, 000 

9.  Development  of  submarine,  subterranean,  and  other  wired 

wireless 10, 000 

10.  Development  of  standard  storage  batteries  for  field  use '2, 000 

11.  Development  of  dry  batteries  for  radio  sets 1, 000 

12.  Development  and  testing  of  battery  charing  sets 10, 000 

13.  For  special  research  proolems  in  radio  intercommunica- 

tion, submarine,  and  other  forms  of  communication  for 
which  the  Bureau  of  Standards  already  has  competent 
specialists,  and  on  which  problems  it  would  not  be 
profitable  for  the  Signal  Corps  to  employ  like  spedalista 
(this  money  to  be  expended  by  the  Bureau  of  standards 
on  Signal  Corps  problems) 50, 000 

14.  Development  of  special  vacuum  tubes  for  transmitting  and 

receiving 10, 000 

15.  Development  of  tube  transmitters  for  transports,  mine 

planters,  other  vessels  and  shore  stations 15, 000 

16.  Development  of  direction  finders  for  use  on  land 3, 000 

17.  Development  of  static  eliminating  device 5, 000 

18.  Development  of  radio  telephone  set  for  use  of  Field  Artil- 

lery for  fire  control 5, 000 

19.  Investi^tion  of  various  methods  of  telephonic  modula- 

tion, including  comparison  of  method  of  power  modula- 
tion with  that  as  used  in  the  constant  frequency  system.        1, 500 

20.  Research  on  high-power  transmitting  tubes  and  circuits, 

and  methods  for  obtaining  high  potentials 5, 000 

21.  Special  laboratory  apparatus  and  miscellaneous  material 

and  equipment  required  for  testing  and  construction ...      12, 500 

22.  Development  of  infra-red  and  ultra- \iolet  signaling  de- 

vices using  vacuuin  tubes  for  reception 5, 000 

23.  Development  of  portable  constant  frequency  regimental  to 

brigade  telegraph  set 2, 000 

24.  Development  of  radio  receiving  set  to  be  operated  on 

horseback  while  in  motion 1, 000 

25.  Development  of  pack  radio  telephone  set 1, 000 

26.  Development  of  tank  radio  telephone  set 1, 000 

27.  For  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with  the  operation, 

maintenance,  and  betterment  of  the  radio  laborato- 
ries, Camp  Alfred  Vail,  Little  Silver,  N.J 50, 000 
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For  the  purchase  of  such  material,  tools,  supplies,  and  engineering  services 
as  can  not  be  provided  by  the  Military  Establishment  and  luive  to  be 
secured  from  outside  agencies,  and  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  tools, 
and  supplies,  and  for  incidental  expenses  involved  in  the  development, 
design,  and  construction  of  experimental  models  in  the  Signal  Corps 
laboratories  requested  by  the  Air  Service,  a  total  of $198, 000 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  developments  to  come  under  this  total 
in  detailed  form : 

1.  Development  of  airplane  radio  direction  finders $5, 000 

2.  Development  of  methods  of  simultaneous  sending  and 

recei^dng  on  airplanes 10, 000 

3.  Development  of  constant  speed  fans  for  various  classes 

of  airplanes 3,  feOO 

4.  Development  of  remote  control  for  airplane  telegraph  and 

telepnone  sets,  both  low  and  high  power 10, 000 

5.  Development  of  airplane  receivers,  including  high  fre- 

quency amplifier  suitable  for  short  wave  lengths 10, 000 

<>.  Development  of  a  method  of  obtaining  power  for  gener- 
ators of  airplane  sets  direct  from  engine  of  airplane 5, 000 

7.  Development  of  sending  and  receiving  sets  using  fixed 

antennae  so  as  to  eliminate  trailing  wires 7, 500 

S.  Development  of  high-power  radio  telephone  and  telegraph 
set  for  long-distance  communication  with  airplanes  for 
ground  installation,  as  that  of  railway  artillery 10, 000 

9.  Development  of  high-power  radio  telephone  and  telegraph 
set  for  long-distance  communication  with  airplanes  for 
installation  on  airplanes 7, 000 

10.  Development  of  methods  to  enable  airplanes  to  locate 

landing  field 10, 000 

1 1 .  Development  of  miscellaneous  airplane,  airship,  and  ob- 

servation  ]>alloon  radio   equipment   not   covered   by 

above,  details  to  be  furnished  by  the  Air  Di\'ision  later. .      77, 000 

12.  Development  of  hio^h-power  telephone  and  telegraph  sets 

for  use  on  dirigible  balloons 10, 000 

13.  For  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with  the  operation, 

maintenance,  and  betterment  of  the  radio  laboratory  of 

the  Signal  Corps  at  Mcl^ook  Field.  Dayton,  Ohio 25, 000 

14.  Development  of  constant  frequency  radio  telephone  set  to 

replace  the  present  spark  type  of  radio  set  on  airplanes 

and  improve  selectiMty 2, 000 

15.  Development  of  methods  for  eliminating  magnetic  dis- 

turbances on  airplanes 3, 000 

16.  Design  of  new  type  of  operators  helmet 1 ,  000 

17.  Development  of  interphone  set .2, 000 

Briefly,  I  will  say  that  this  development  covers  not  only  radio, 
which  is  the  only  net  shown  here,  but  it  covers  particular  pieces  of 
apparatus  which  have  become  necessary  to  our  operations  overseas, 
certain  connections  to  switchboards — telephone  switchboards — and 
many  other  things,  which  we  can  put  into  tJie  record  in  detail,  item  by 
item.  You  will  see  that  our  total  amounts  to  about  $500,000  for 
research  work,  $225,000  of  which  is  for  the  research  work  for  the 
Air  Service.  We  have  recently  established  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  the 
big  air  laboratory,  a  branch  of  our  radio  laboratory.  We  have  our 
engineers  there  and  our  equipment  for  radio  work,  in  connection  with 
the  work  they  were  doing  in  regard  to  the  design  of  the  plane. 

During  the  war  and  prior  to  the  war  we  had  a  hit-and-miss  sort  of 
proposition  which  was  not  a  good  one.  The  airplane  was  made  by 
airplane  men,  and  then  we  hung  on  it,  like  a  Christmas  tree,  a  radio 
-set  and  machine  gims,  and  other  things,  and  when  we  got  done  there 
was  no  room  for  the  pilot.  The  thing  was  not  a  design  which  was 
properly  coordinated. 
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As  it  is  now,  they  get  together,  a  little  group  of  experts,  an  ordnance 
man,  a  radio  man,  a  meteorological  man,  etc.,  and  they  design  the 
plane  with  the  needs  of  all  at  hand  and  everything  must  fit  in  it» 
proper  place.  So  much  space  is  allotted  for  the  radio,  so  much  for 
the  armament,  and  the  result  is  a  design  which  is  really  well  done. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  Army  the  appropriation  for  research  should  not  be  cut,  because 
it  does  not  depend  upon  whether  the  Air  Service  has  40  planes  or  500 
planes.  The  problems  are  just  the  same,  and  the  research  money 
should  be  appropriated  because  research  work  must  continue.  Of 
course,  so  far  as  money  for  production  is  concerned,  the  amoimt  of 
money  estimated  for  so  many  radio  sets  of  this  kind  and  the  other 
kind  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  units  of  the  Army  allowed  by 
the  Confess. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  estimates  you  have  been 
submitting  do  not  really  represent  a  complete  set  ? 

Col.  Mauborqne.  Not  by  any  means. 

The  Chairman.  Or  any  of  these  items  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  Not  by  any  means. 

The  Chairman.  Thov  are  simply  sots  vou  are  trying  to  work  out  T 

Col.  Mauborone.  They  are  models,  ^hen  we  clraw  up  specifica- 
tions and  drawings  and  hand  them  over  to  some  manufacturer;  and 
the  requirements  section  of  the  Signal  Corps,  upon  estimates  based  upon 
the  actual  size  of  the  Army,  determine  that  they  will  need  so  many 
sets  of  each  kind  for  the  Army,  so  many  for  the  Reserve,  and  so 
many  for  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Fields.  About  what  would  a  complete  set  cost  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  It  all  depends  upon  the  set.  The  tractor  sets 
for  use  at  division  headquarters  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$8,000  apiece.  The  loop  sets  in  the  front  lines  for  the  infantry  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  S200.  That  radio-telephone  set  over 
there  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
the  power  and  size  oi  the  set. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  the  nature  of  the  country  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  It  does. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  What  amount  of  power  does  it  take  to  operate 
this  set  here  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  The  output  is  about  5  watts.  That  is  to  say, 
we  get  that  amount  of  power  in  the  antenna  by  using  as  a  source  of 
power  a  12-volt  storage  battery,  which  runs  a'dynamotor.  That  is 
a  small  motor-generator  set  out  of  which  you  get  two  currents — a 
12-volt  direct  current  at  one  end  and  a  300-volt  direct  current  at  the 
other  end.  The  current  taken  out  of  the  300-volt  end  is  so  minute 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  About  2.5  amperes  is  drawn  from  the 
12-volt  end.     That  is  a  very  small  set. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  This  is  both  a  sending  and  a  receiving  set,  and 
the  one  at  the  other  end  is  a  similar  sot  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  Exactly.  So  with  the  apparatus  similar  to  that 
which  you  have  here,  but  of  higher  power,  you  can  carry  on  a  con- 
versation for  200  miles,  but  this  S.  C.  R.  67  set  will  carry  conversa- 
tion only  about  13  miles.  Pl 

Mr.  Caldwell.  What  power  would  you  have  to  have  for  200  miles  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  About  2  kilowatts. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  How  does  that  figure  in  horsepower  ? 
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Col.  Mauborgne.  a  horsepower  is  746  watts,  or  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  kilowatt. 

Capt.  Albro.  Three-quarters  of  a  kilowatt  is  equal  to  about  1 
horsepower,  so  2  kilowatts  would  equal  a  little  less  than  3  horsepower.. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  In  the  case  of  all  radio  telephones  up  to  the- 
present  time,  when  you  want  to  talk  back  you  have  to  throw  a. 
switch. 

The  Chairman.  You  press  a  little  button  and  release  it  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  recently  done  away  with  that 
by  means  of  a  remarkable  invention  which  we  are  going  to  patent^ 
and  we  will  be  able  to  have  two  conversations  just  as  you  have  on 
the  ordinary  wire. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  invented  by  an  Army  officer,  that  is,, 
the  invention  you  have  just  spoken  of? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Yes,  sir;  oy  an  Army  engineer.  He  is  a  civilian* 
who  was  an  officer  during  the  war.  That  has  been  done  since  the 
war. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  continue  with  your 
explanation,  Capt.  Albro. 

Capt.  Albro.  The  third  item  of  the  12,  into  which  as  I  stated 
vesterday,  the  Signal  Corps  has  divided  this  appropriation,  is  the  one 
ioT  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  That 
is  simply  in  the  nature  of  money  allotted  to  the  department  signal 
officers  m  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  to  handle  the  business  there,, 
in  addition  to  the  unit  equipment  and  material  which  is  bought 
here  and  sent  to  them.  That  has  been  constant  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  and  we  are  estimating  that  next  year  it  will  be  just  the 
same  as  it  has  been  for  several  years.  The  amount  of  the  item  is 
$22,000,  $5,000  for  Hawaii  and  $17,000  for  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  the  same  amount  this  year  that 
you  had  last  year  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  Yes,  sir.     It  has  been  constant  for  three  years. 

The  next  item  is  one  into  which  the  subject  of  the  Ai^my  program 
enters  to  a  somewhat  minor  degree.  That  is  the  supply  of  signaL 
equipment  to  the  Army  at  large  and  the  maintenance  thereof,  and 
we  are  asking  for  that  purpose  $1,873,491.69.  That  is  based  upon 
an  Army  organization  of  nine  infantry  divisions  and  one  cavalry 
division,  not  the  16-division  program  nor  the  20-division  program. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  on  the  prog^ram  of  the  organization 
fixed  by  the  Army  reogranization  bill,  which  recently  passed  the 
House  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  Yes,  sir.  In  that  connection  I  wish  to  state  this, 
that  the  increase  in  this  appropriation  would  only  be  caused  by 
increasing  the  number  of  imits  or  divisions.  Any  decrease  could 
only  be  secured  by  decreasing  the  number  of  divisions  or  the  number 
of  units. 

In  preparing  this  estimate  I  have  used  the  same  care  and  have 
eliminated  every  stray  item  as  if  I  were  going  before  a  board  of 
directors,  which  the  Signal  Corps  feels  you  gentlemen  are,  who  are 
going  to  spend  the  money  of  the  stockholders,  who  are  the  people 
of  the  Umted  States.  So,  just  as  if  I  were  goins  before  the  officers 
of  a  corporation,  I  am  brmging  this  estimate  lor  unit  equipment 
before  you,  and  the  statements  I  make  for  the  record  are  made  on 
that  basis. 
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The  Signal  Corps  at  the  time  of  the  armitice  chopped  its  contracts. 
It  did  aT)usiness4ike  job. 

We  did  not  carry  on  production  of  old  material  or  unit  equipment 
which  we  could  have  done  under  our  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1919  and  install  a  large  stock  in  the  warehouses,  and  we  saved 
and  turned  back  into  the  Treasury,  I  think,  a  larger  proportion  of 
our  appropriation  than  any  other  branch  of  the  service,  as  a  result 
we  have  had  on  hand  this  year  only  sufficient  to  create  what  was 
known  as  a  war  reserve,  and  in  the  case  of  every  single  item  for 
which  something  almost  like  it  could  be  substituted  we  have  given 
full  equipment  to  the  divisions  that  have  been  organized.  We  have 
furnished  the  vocational  training  branch  over  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  worth  of  Signal  Corps  equipment  for  vocational  training, 
without  the  return  of  a  cent  of  money.  Wc  tried  to  back  them  up 
as  far  as  possible,  because  we  realized  that  if  those  men  were  trained 
in  the  Sij^nal  Corps  end  of  the  game,  such  enlisted  men  would  grad- 
ually drift  to  the  Signal  Corps.  That  puts  us  up  against  the  proposi- 
tion where  our  reserve  for  maintenance  is  practically  gone,  and  I 
have  figured  from  the  maintenance  material  requisitioned  by  organ- 
izations during  the  ciurent  year  a  minimum  amount  of  maintenance 
for  next  year,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  figures  that 
go  to  make  up  the  total. 

We  need  for  those  10  divisions,  in  intial  equipment,  $63,820  per 
division.  That  enuipment  is  the  nervous  system  of  those  divisions. 
The  amount  statea  is  for  new  equipment  that  has  not  been  developed 
yet.  It  is  new  equipment  that  is  coming  through,  such  as  the  radio 
tractor  set,  which  has  been  developed  practically  to  completion,  and 
is  now  ready  to  go  to  the  headquarters  of  the  divisions  so  the  men  can 
be  properl}'  trained  in  handling  the  work  of  the  division. 

Mr.  Greenk.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
while  in  its  letter  the  reorganization  act,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will 
take  effect  on  July  1,  if  that  happens  there  will  be  a  long  period  in 
which  the  Army  will  simply  be  undertaking  to  get  into  gear  under 
that  act,  and  you  are  not  likely  to  have  nine  divisions  ready  for 
field  operations  requiring  this  apparatus,  to  take  their  equipment? 

Capt.  Albro.  In  reply  to  that,  we  are  equipping  and  maintaining 
seven  divisions  now. 

Mr.  Greene.  Where  are  these  seven  divisions  functioning  as 
divisions  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  As  to  that,  I  can  not  state  offhand.  We  have  a  list 
of  the  supplies  to  be  furnished,  but  I  have  not  the  list  of  the  stations 
with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  that  in  the  hearing? 

Capt.  Albro.  Yes,  sir. 

August  26,  1919. 
From:  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 

Ilo:  The  head  of  each  bureau,  operatins:  ser\dce,  or  department  of  the  War  Department. 
Subject:  Equipment  of  permanent  Infantry  dh-ision. 

The  Secretary  of  War  ha*?  directed  that  there  be  stored  at  the  home  stations  of  each 
of  the  seven  rej^ular  Infantry  divisions  the  complete  equipment  for  one  Infantry 
division,  war  etreng^th.  Tables  of  Organization,  Series  A,  January  14,  1918.  as  amended. 
T.iis  equipment,  less  tho  animals,  will  be  turned  over  to  the  control  of  the  divisioii 
commander.  All  this  equipment  will  be  serviceable  and  ready  for  issue.  The 
aiimals  for  an  Infantry  dimion  at  peace  strensfth  will  be  kept  at  the  auxiliar>'  remount 
depot  adjacent  to  the  home  stations  of  the  Infantry  diWsions  referred  to.    These 
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animala  will  be  turned  over  to  the  division  commander  upon  hin  requisition.  Any 
provisions  of  paramph  5,  General  Orders  91.  War  Department,  1919,  which  conflict 
with  the  above  will  not  apply  in  the  cases  of  these  seven  divisions. 

You  are  directed  to  take  the  necessary  action  as  concerns  the  equipment  issued 
by  your  service. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

H.  L.  FiNLEY,  Adjutant  General. 

HOME  STATIONS  OP  DIVISTOKS  SUPPLIED  WITH  SIGNAL  CORPS  EQUIPMENT  UNDER  ABOVE 

ORDER. 

First  Division,  Camp  Zachary  Tavlor,  Kv. ;  Second  Division,  Camp  Travis,  Tex. ; 
Third  Division,  Camp  Pike,  Ark.;  Fourth  Diviaion,  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa;  Fifth  Divi- 
sion, Camp  Gordon,  Ga.;  Sixth  Division,  Camp  Grant,  111.;  Seventh  Division,  Camp 
Funston,  Kans. 

Also  the  following  Coast  Artillery  organizations:  Thirtieth  Artillery  Brigade,  Camp 
Eustis,  Va. ;  Thirty-first  Artillery  firigsule,  Camp  Lewis,  Wash. ;  Thirty-ninth  Artiller\' 
Brigade,  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Greene.  We  are  not  advised,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  field 
is  occupied  now  by  any  assembly  of  seven  divisions  functioning  as 
divisions,  with  all  then*  accessories  and  necessities  for  field  com- 
munication. 

Capt.  Albro.  As  to  that  I  can  simply  say  that  I  have  been  ordered 
to  furnish  the  equipment  for  seven  mvisions. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  we  are  thinking  of  the  policy,  with  which 
you  have  nothing  to  do. 

Capt.  Albro,  Furthermore,  into  that  comes  the  same  problem 
that  we  brought  up  before  this  committee  once  before,  namely,  that 
even  though  a  division  has  not  its  full  strength,  even  if  it  has  only  50 
per  cent  of  its  full  strength,  the  signal  equipment  has  to  be  supplied 
up  to  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  McE^NZiE.  Have  you  had  orders  to  not  only  furnish  regular 
equipment  and  also  reserve  equipment  for  seven  divisions? 

Capt.  AIbro.  We  have  not  had  the  money  to  furnish  the  reserve 
equipment.  We  have  been  using  up  the  reserve  to  furnish  material 
and  to  maintain  what  we  had,  ana  the  French  bought  practically 
every  dollar's  worth  of  radio  apparatus  shipped  from  this  side,  of 
American  manufacture,  and  we  did  not  get  any  of  it  back. 

Mr.  McE^NziE.  The  question  I  asked  you  was  whether  or  not  you 
had  received  orders  not  only  to  equip  the  seven  divisions,  but  also  to 
put  in  a  reserve  supply  for  the  seven  divisions. 

Capt.  Albro.  In  so  far  as  new  procurement  was  not  necessary. 
That  was  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  How  long  will  it  take  to  make  the  equipment  for  a 
division? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  existence. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  understand,  but  there  is  not  enough  in  existence 
to  take  care  of  an  army  of  a  couple  of  million  men. 

Capt.  Albro.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  have  no  reserve 
except  where  they  have  the  stuff  already  on  hand,  that  you  are  not 
asking  for  any  now.  But  I  was  try^ine  to  find  out  how  long  it  would 
take  to  make  the  equipment  for  a  single  division,  so  if  we  should  get 
into  a  war  and  have  several  million  men  in  the  army,  how  long  it  will 
take  us  to  get  ready  for  them  ? 
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Capt.  Albbo.  In  reply  to  that  I  can  simply  go  back  to  August, 
1918,  at  which  time  the  Signal  Corps  startea  the  present  machinery, 
after  the  separation  from  the  Air  Service.  From  August,  1918, 
to  November  1  we  developed  so  that  we  were  going  on  a  100  per  cent 
production  basis. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  To  make  one  set. 

Capt.  Albro.  One  hundred  per  cent.pjroduction  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  entire  force  in  France. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  So  in  a  matter  of  three  of  four  months 

Capt.  Albro  (interposing).  We  get  our  machinery  in  motion 
because  we  know  where  it  is  and  can  put  it  in  motion. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  So  the  commercial  enterprise  of  America  is  big 
enough  in  this  particular  line  and  the  knowledge  of  the  army  is 
thorough  enougn  so  that  in,  say,  foiu*  months  you  can  get  such 
equipment  as  we  will  need  for  an  army  of  several  million  men. 

Capt.  Albro.  There  would  be  individual  cases,  in  all  probability, 
of  certain  key  articles  which  might  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
machinery  until  we  could  get  that  thing  eUminated. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Would  you  say  we  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  in 
six  months*  time  we  could  supply  them? 

Capt.  Albro.  Col.  Mauborgne  does  not  think  the  radio  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  could  meet  that  demand  in  six  months. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  How  long  would  it  take.  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  On  certain  sets,  it  takes  one  year. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  One  year  to  make  one  set  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  No  ;  to  make  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  So,  if  we  got  into  a  war  now,  it  would  be  a  year 
before  we  could  get  ready  to  really  fight,  as  far  as  the  radio  service  is 
concerned?  I  did  not  understand  that  to  be  the  case,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  would  be  the  conclusion  placed  upon  your  answer. 

Capt.  Albro.  As  Col.  Mauborgne  orings  it  out,  he  wants  it  to  go 
into  the  record  that  the  equipment  they  are  getting  now  is  not  ^e 
contemplated  equipment  in  its  entirety  so  far  as  the  future  plans  are 
concerned ;  that  is,  equipment  of  the  Signal  Corps.  But  I  think  we 
can  state  that  the  Signal  Corps  could,  in  six  months,  have  sufficient 
equipment  for  anything  on  this  side  of  either  ocean. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  May  I  say  a  word  at  this  time  ?  The  situation 
with  regard  to  the  radio  equipment  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  this: 
The  majority  of  it  was  turned  back  to  France  because  we  could  not 
keep  up  the  apparatus.  That  took  all  the  new  French  radio  material. 
We  took  a  certain  number  of  repaired  sets  of  radio,  sets  such  as  would 
be  used  at  regimental,  brigade,  and  division  headquarters,  and 
brought  them  home  for  primarily  vocational  training  purposes.  We 
have  not  been  letting  them  go  out  for  vocational  training  purposes 
because  the  new  equipment  is  slow  in  beginning  to  come  through, 
and  we  are  holding  that  French  eauipment  and  practically  issuing  it 
to  troops  as  we  had  it  in  France  lor  a  period  of  about  one  year,  at 
which  time  our  supply  of  French  vacuum  tubes  will  be  exhausted, 
when  we  must  have  this  other,  American-made  equipment  ready. 
Then,  the  Cavalry  pack  sets  were  not  needed  in  Europe;  so  we  must 
get  those,  and  certain  airplane  sets  were  not  dreamed  of  in  France, 
which  must  be  put  into  production  and  purchased  for  the  new  army. 
But  we  could  take  the  field  and  go  into  a  foreign  country  to-morrow 
with  all  this  old  radio  equipment  we  have  on  hand,  and  probably  do 
business  for  a  year. 
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The  question  of  how  long  it  takes  to  supply  a  given  article  should 
be  of  interest.  Our  regulations  concerning  bids,  etc.,  result  in  very 
slow procediu'e.  Granted  that  we  have  ready  specifications  and  draw- 
ings for  the  manufacturers,  proposals  are  sent  around  to  likely  bidders. 
The  process  takes  from  two  weeks  to  a  month  to  get  the  answers 
back.  In  the  meantime,  the  bidding  firms  examine  the  specifications* 
and  drawings  and  go  back  -tod  figiu*e  over  them  and  the  contract  is 
not  placed  until  from  one  month  to  two  months  after  the  ball  starts^ 
rolling,  and  they  can  not  start  to  deliver  the  apparatus  ordinarily  in 
less  than  60  days,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  90  days  from 
the  time  we  let  the  contract,  up  to  six  months,  before  you  get  a 
single  thing  on  the  order. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection  we  were  told  before  we  got  into 
the  war  that  if  we  had  on  hand  the  tools,  the  jigs,  the  dies,  and  the 
gauges  that  were  necessary  to  manufacture  a  rifle  so  that  they  could 
be  delivered  to  the  manufacturers,  production  would  begin  almost 
immediately. 

Capt.  Albro.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Kahn. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  things  that  you  use  of  such  a  character 
that  you  could  have  sets  of  tools,  ligs,  and  gauges  ready  to  deliver 
to  a  manufacturer  so  that  he  could  turn  out  any  quantity  of  those 
very  nieces  of  apparatus  ? 

Col.  Maxjborone.  In  a  great  many  cases  that  is  the  way  we  have 
gone  at  it.  We  have  made,  while  there  was  still  time,  two  or  three  sets 
of  tools  so  we  would  not  have  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket,  but  we  would 
try  to  farm  out  production  to  a  concern  in  Chicage,  to  another  in  New 
York,  and  to  another  somewhere  else.  That  is  the  case  with  the  field 
buzzer.  We  now  have  two  or  three  sets  of  tools  for  making  the  buzzer, 
and  the  manufacturer  does  not  have  to  wait  to  make  the  ]igs  and  dies 
and  other  tools  for  those.  But  in  the  case  of  a  new  radio  set  it  takes 
considerable  time  to  get  suitable  tools  made.  There  was  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  during  the  war,  because  the  toolmakers  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  As  you  make  a  new  design,  do  you  make  the  tools? 

The  Chairman.  When  you  finally  complete  your  process  and  you 
get  the  piece  of  machinery  that  is  goine  to  answer  your  purposes, 
will  you  mffke  a  number  of  sets  of  jigs  and  tools  so  you  can  turn  them 
over  immediately  to  the  manufacturers  should  it  become  desirable 
to  manufacture  those  things  in  quantity  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  Not  in  every  case,  Mr.  Chairman.  Perhaps  I 
had  better  go  back  to  the  process  of  the  evolution  of  the  set.  It  is 
put  in  one  of  our  laboratories  and  one  or  two  models  are  made. 
These  models  are  made  by  skilled  machinists,  it  is  true,  but  if  Mr. 
So-and-So  form  Chicago  comes  in  and  bids  and  somebody  else  from 
somewhere  else  comes  m  and  makes  a  bid  on  the  development  order — 
and  mind  vou,  we  make  only  a  few  models  at  first,  we  would  hardly 
be  justified  in  having  tools  made  at  that  time.  We  are  later  directeiS 
by  the  General  Sta^  to  have  prepared  a  limited  number  of  these 
devices  and  they  then  give  them  to  some  artillery  regiment  or  some 
other  regiment  for  test;  hence  we  next  place  a  development  order 
for  samples.  At  this  time  the  manufacturer  gets  the  development 
order  and  works  up  a  set  of  tools  which  is  required  by  the  order 
only  if  the  apparatus  produced  is  so  special  inform  as  to  require 
special  tools.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  utilize,  as 
far  as  practicable,  existing  tools,  so  that  when  the  American  Electric 
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Co.,  for  instance,  bids  on  a  field  telephone  set,  it  has  in  mind  the  use 
of  certain  jigs  and  dies  already  in  its  possession  and  the  production  of 
certain  parts  according  to  its  own  patterns;  whereas,  if  the  Western 
Electric  Co.  gets  bids,  it  has  in  mind  the  use  of  certain  other  fixtures 
which  permit  them  under  those  conditions  to  save  money  on  the 
jigs  ana  dies  or  whatever  other  tools  may  be  necessary.  And  we  let 
them  introduce  such  changes  and  utiliii^  their  own  tools  if  practic- 
able, inasmuch  as  they  introduce  only  small  changes  in  the  set,  and 
revise  our  drawing|s  accordinglv,  and  in  the  specifications  we  attempt 
to  permit  such  latitude  that  t6e  American  Mectric  Co.,  for  example, 
can  supply  their  equipment  with  certain  unit  parts  which  will  fit  in 
the  same  place  as  some  unit  as  supplied  by  the  other  company,  and 
the  result  is  that  we  do  not  get  both  a  set  of  tools  because  we  "would 
be  wasting  money  if  we  did  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  get  spare  parts  from  the  manufacturer? 

Col.  Mauborone.  We  do  not  put  them  in  stock  except  in  the 
cases  of  parts  which  may  be  expected  to  go  to  pieces  in  the  field,  such 
as  head  receivers,  etc.  Then  we  secure  a  maintenance  stock  for  that 
particular  piece  of  apparatus  and  we  put  those  things  in  stock.  In 
France,  in  the  depot  where  these  articles  came  in  in  damaged  con- 
dition from  the  neld  to  be  revamped  there  were  bins  for  certain 
sizes  of  screws  and  nuts  and  other  replaceable  parts  which  we  get 
from  the  manufacturers  about  the  same  time  we  buy  the  apparatus. 
We  figure  the  replacement  parts  out,  and  we  have  found  that  it 
would  not  pay  us  to  keep  a  complete  stock  of  all  these  articles  on 
hand.  In  some  special  cases  we  will  buy  two  or  three  complete 
sets  of  tools  and  then  we  save  time  by  having  the  tools  ready.  That 
is  in  time  of  peace;  but  we  can  not  do  that  in  time  of  war.  Radio, 
for  example,  developes  very  rapidly.  '  You  have  something  new  to- 
morrow and  in  each  case  you  have  got  to  start  from  the  ground  up  in 
making  the  tools. 

Capt.  Albro.  I  think  that  covers  the  subject  of  the  new  equip- 
ment, with  this  exception:  The  Signal  Cforps  was  directed  on 
Thursday  or  Friday  of  last  week  that  it  would  include  in  its  esti- 
mate for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  signal  equipment  all  those 
items  of  equipment  which  it  purchased  prior  to  the  war' and  which 
were  turned  over  to  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage.  The  Signal 
Corps  has  no  record  of  the  amoimt  of  this  material  m  stock.  The 
inventoiy  of  December  31  has  not  been  completed  and  turned  over 
to  us.  But  we  have  tried  to  secure  all  the  information  we  can  from 
the  signal  section  of  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Purchase  and 
Storage,  and  on  that  basis  our  peace  time  maintenance  estimate  for 
this  material  would  be  about  $126,137.70.  For  initial  issue  of  this 
same  classification  we  are  submitting  an  estimate  of  $252,811.72, 
so  that  the  total  equipment  the  Signal  Corps  is  asking  for  for  land 
forces  in  the  way  of  new  equipment  and  replacement  of  old  equip- 
ment is  $775,320.62,  and  that  is  on  the  reorganization  bill  program. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  on  a  peace-time  basis, 
we  have  the  maintenance  of  tmits  other  than  the  Army  units.  That 
will  be  for  the  maintenance  of  the  various  reserve  officers'  training 
corps  units,  those  of  the  Field  Artillery,  the  Coast  Artillery,  the  Moto 
Transport  Corps,  the  Air  Service,  etc.,  which  enter  into  the  proposi- 
tion. Those  units  must  have  expendable  material  supplied  to  them. 
That  figures  up  so  far  as  the  Signal  Corps  it^ms  are  concerned  to 
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S328yl34.29.  On  the  purchase  and  storage  item,  that  is  items 
purchased  by  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  under 
the  directions  contained  in  circular  303,  the  maintenance  is  $126,- 
137.70,  making  a  total  for  maintenance  of  $474,231.99.  This  added 
to  the  $775,320.62  needed  for  furnishing  new  equipment  and  re- 
placing old  makes  the  total  for  the  land  equipment  amounts  to 
$1,249,592.61. 

Now,  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Air  Service  on  the  approved 
Army  program,  has  submitted  to  the  Signal  Corps  its  requirements 
for  Signal  Corps  equipment  to  be  furnished  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
inclucung  both  new  equipment  and  maintenance.  We  have  checked 
this  agamst  everything  we  have  in  stock,  the  total  estimate  is 
$1,^27,791.  The  Signal  Corps  can  not  supply  that  materia  and 
keep  within  its  figures,  and  it  has  so  notified  the  Director  of  Air 
Service.  We  have  therefore  brought  that  figure  down  to  the  dif* 
ference  between  $1,873,491.61  and  $1,249,592.61,  making  a  Uttle 
over  $620,000;  in  other  words,  one-third.  We  had  to  do  it  to  keep 
within  our  figures. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  Air  Service  say  to  that? 

Capt.  Albro.  They  said  they  did  not  see  how  they  could  get  along 
without  their  minimum  estimate,  and  we  told  them  we  did  not  see 
how  we  could  furnish  it  to  them  on  our  estimate,  and  that  is  where 
the  matter  stands  to-day. 

Now,  I  want  to  brinjg  this  point  out,  and  that  is  that  in  these  figures 
there  was  not  includea  for  next  year  the  continuance  of  the  furnishing 
of  Signal  Corps  equipment  for  vocational  training  services  without 
reimbursement,  uentlemen,  we  can  not  do  it.  I  have  here  one 
requisition,  which  we  will  fill,  a  requisition  on  Fort  Wood  at  the 

f>resent  moment  amoimting  to  $642,774.57  worth  of  radio  material 
or  vocational  training,  out  of  the  Signal  Corps  maintenance  material 
intended  for  the  Army  for, next  year.  If  we  did  not  have  to  fiunish 
this  requisition  we  could  out  $400,000  off  of  this  estimate,  this  being 
furnished  without  reimbursement. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  training  is  the  training  of  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  Army  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  Making  a  big  school  out  of  the  Army,  a  proposition 
which  I  think  is  backea  by  every  officer  in  the  Army,  is  it  not.  Gen . 
Lord? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  can  not  speak  for  every  officer  in  the  Army;  it  is 
the  approved  policy  of  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  backed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
administration. 

Capt.  Albro.  The  general  orders  are  that  we  furnish  that  material 
if  it  IS  not  needed  for  immediate  military  necessity,  anything  they 
ask  for,  without  reimbursement,  and  immediate  military  necessity 
means  a  requisition  in  hand  from  some  arm  of  the  service. 

Mr.  McEenzib.  This  is  a  rather  interesting  item  to  me.  Do  we, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  have  a  parallel  vocational  trainine 
expense  which  we  maintain  in  the  regular  Military  Establishment! 
In  other  words,  do  we  have  to  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  material 
for  vocational  training  for  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  that  is  required 
for  the  Army,  including  the  enlisted  men?  In  other  words,  are  all 
the  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  taking  traini^  as  Signal  Corps  men  ? 
I  thought  some  of  them  were  in  the  Motor  'n-ansport  Corps. 
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Capt.  Albro.  In  answer  to  that  may  I  be  permitted  to  state  that 
the  Signal  Corps  has  furnished  to  practically  every  reconstruction 
hospital  unit  in  the  country  radio  apparatus  of  all  kinds  for  recon- 
struction work  and  for  vocational  training.  We  have  furnished  to 
Sractically  every  recreational  officer  at  every  camp  in  the  country 
ignal  Corps  equipment  for  that  purpose,  and  in  our  own  camp  we 
we  have  two  schools,  one  vocational  training  school  and  one  Signal 
Corps  school,  and  thev  both  requisition  equipment,  one  imder  the 
director  of  our  own  school  and  one  under  the  vocational  and  recrea- 
tional officer  of  the  camp.     I  can  only  state  those  facts. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  thiuK  it  would  be  quite  illuminating  not  only 
for  this  committee  but  for  Congress  to  have  Gen.  Lord  give  is  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  full  amount  of  money  taken  out  of  these  appropria- 
tions and  appUed  to  vocational  training,  and  to  know  how  far  we 
have  gone  in  this  school  work.  ^ 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  the  poUcy  of  the  appUcation  of  this 
apparatus  and  the  necessities  tor  which  it  was  requisitioned  are  not 
in  your  keeping,  and  so  any  questions  directed  thereto  would  not  be 
of  avail  on  that  matter.  But  it  would  seem,  in  passing,  if  a  set  was 
installed  in  a  camp,  the  practical  service  to  the  enlisted  man  both  in 
the  way  of  vocational  training  and  military  instruction  might  be  to 
permit  him  to  use  that. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  The  present  orders,  in  my  opinion,  are  accom- 
pUshing  a  considerable  waste  in  regard  to  this  vocational  training, 
and  I  will  show  you  how  that  is  so,  on  one  item,  at  least.  We  have 
on  this  requisition  an  item  of  5,000  tubes  vacuum  V.  T.  modulator, 
costing  $92,000.  We  are  under  orders  from  The  Adjutant  General 
that  unless  those  tubes  are  actually  on  requisition  by  some  unit  in 
the  Army  they  must  be  supplied.  The  history  of  this  item  is  more 
involved  than  the  history  of  a  lot  of  these  other  items  on  the  requisi- 
tion. These  vacuum  tubes  were  supplied  to  us  by  the  Western 
Electric  Co.  under  a  contract  with  a  certain  patent  clause.  That 
partictUar  tube  costs  $18.50  apiece.  The  production  was  done  on  a 
cost-plus  basis,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  give  the  Western  Mectric 
Co.  tne  kind  of  patent  clause  used  during  the  war,  in  case  we  want 
to  buy  any  more,  now  that  the  war  is  over.  We  are  open  to  infringe- 
ment suits  in  the  use  of  that  tube,  which  are  going  to  come  up  later; 
we  are  going  to  have  to  settle  later  with  the  owners  of  the  patent,  as 
determined  oy  litigation.  If  we  let  the  tubes  now  in  stock  be  used 
for  vocational  training  we  are  throwing  dollars  into  the  street, 
because  we  will  have  to  buy  more  for  the  Army  later  under  another 
contract,  at  a  cost  of  $36  or  more,  perhaps.  The  present  procedure 
will  only  result  in  waste. 

The  Chairman.  This  vocational  training  is  to  be  conducted  at  the 
divisional  posts  and  you  have  a  Signal  Corps  organization  at  every 
divisional  post,  have  vou  not? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  Simal  Corps  organization  has  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  conducting  Signal  Corps  work? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Of  the  division;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  it  at  all  impracticable  to  allow  the  appara- 
tus that  they  have  for  Signal  Corps  work  at  the  station  to  be  used  for 
instructing  the  soldiers  who  are  taking  the  vocational  training? 

Col.  Mauboronb.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  this  apparatus  can 
not  be  used  in  the  divisions  for  vocational  trainmg  work. 
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The  Chairman.  So  there  is  no  need  whatever  in  your  opinion  for 
duplicating  the  apparatus  t 

Col.  Mauborgne.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  the  point  I  had  in  mind. 

Col.  Majuborgne.  Capt.  Albro  has  put  the  case  very  well;  that  is, 
that  this  apparatus  in  large  quantities  is  going  to  other  places  where 
there  are  no  divisional  units. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  done  at  the  instance  of  the  recreational  or 
vocational  officers  in  charge  ! 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  idea  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  these  unfortunate 
soldiers  when  they  are  beginning  to  get  into  well-established  con- 
valescence manifest  some  idea  of  wanting  to  take  vocational  training  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  have  what  has  been  described  as  pre- 
vocational  training? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  are  confined  necessarily  to  the  restraints  at  the 
hospital ;  they  are  under  some  state  of  suspense  and  doubt  as  to  their 
recovery  and  complete  certainty  as  to  the  enlargement  of  their  liber- 
ties, so  these  things  are  assemoled  there  for  them,  and  they  make 
probably  a  more  or  less  uncertain  choice  of  what  they  may  ultimately 
elect  to  follow  seriously  in  the  way  of  vocational  traming. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  it  seem  necessary  to  install  complete  apparatus 
that  would  be  useful  along  practical  lines  otherwise  for  these  voung 
men  at  the  one  hospital  wno  might  elect  to  have  the  training  i 

Col.  Mauborgne.  I  think  not,  and  I  am  convinced  that  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  wasted  in  this  vocational  scheme  where  they  issue 
apparatus  which  can  be  of  use  to  the  Army.  We  ought  to  leave  it  in 
stock  until  the  time  comes  when  the  Army  needs  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  everybody  is  sensitively  anxious  to  see 
these  bovs  get  everything  they  ought  to  have. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  ciuestion  simply  comes  as  to  the  practical  way 
to  do  it.  We  all  realize  that  a  patient  in  convalescence  is  somewhat 
fickle  in  choice  and  actually  a  little  capricious  at  times  as  to  what  he 
may  elect  to  do.  Would  it  be  regarded  as  a  very  practical  thing 
to-day  to  load  the  Government  down  with  enormous  quantities  of 
these  things  that  will  not  be  put  to  a  practical  use  at  all,  but  merely 
afford  a  sort  of  opportunity  to  make  a  selection,  when  that  patient 
shortly  afterwards  might  be  admitted  to  one  of  your  estaolished 
places  where  he  could  get  the  practical  benefit  already  in  existence  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  And  where  he  is  better  able  because  of  his 
physical  condition  to  do  the  work  in  a  shorter  time,  which  means  less 
waste  of  material. 

Mr.  Greene.  Who  is  in  charge  and  himself  responsible  for  making 
requisitions  to  you  for  the  kind  of  apparatus  for  these  hospitals. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  modus  operandi. 

Mr.  Greene.  Are  you  getting  those  requisitions  through  The 
Adjutant  General  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  We  are  getting  those  through  The  Adjutant 
General  with  a  positive  order  that  if  this  stuff  is  not  already  requisi- 
tioned for  units  of  the  Army  we  must  supply  it.     We  have  no  option 
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in  the  matter  as  to  whether  or  not  we  can  say  this  will  be  needed  later 
for  the  supply  of  the  Army.  If  it  is  obsolete  stuff,  I  agree  it  might 
well  go  into  the  hands  of  these  men  to  be  used  up.  But  that  is  not 
the  case.  I  can  go  down  this  list  and  I  can  show  the  committee  a 
number  of  things  which  are  needed  in,  the  Army  itself.  For  example, 
here  are  68  amplifiers  on  this  list,  which  are  standard  apparatus, 
which  are  not  goin^  out  of  date  within  five  years,  and  while  thev  are 
not  now  on  requisition  in  the  Fort  Wood  depot  they  wiU  be  later, 
because  all  the  units  of  the  Army  are  not  yet  supplied.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  buy  more  of  those  amplifiers  within  a  year,  and  stiU  they 
are  going  out  now  for  vocational  training. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  Uiose  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  One  hxmdred  and  twenty-five  dollars  each. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Will  the  use  of  that  amplifier  in  vocational  training 
destroy  it  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  It  mieht  or  it  might  not.  At  any  rate  there  is 
deterioration  with  use,  and  oefore  we  can  use  it  in  the  field  the  chances 
are  it  would  have  to  go  to  some  place  to  be  revamped. 

The  Chairman.  In  teaching  these  unfortimate  men,  are  Army 
officers  detailed  or  is  the  training  done  by  civilians  ? 

Co.  Mauborone.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  this  training  done  by 
civilians  hired  out  of  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  which  Congress 
has  made.  But  in  addition  to  that,  wherever  in  a  hospital  there 
happens  to  be  a  suitable  officer  who  himself  is  a  convalescent  he 
ordmanly  supervises  this  course.  At  Baltimore  we  have  a  Simal 
Corps  officer  and  he  has  quite  a  plant  of  this  stuff  which  he^as 
secured  through  the  operation  of  tne  order  prepared  by  Vocational 
Educational  G)mmittee.  He  has  radio  telephone  sets  of  that  sort, 
and  that  telephone  will  be  used  in  the  Army  for  some  time.  It  is 
subject  to  damage  by  amateurs  who  try  to  repair  it,  and  before  lon^ 
it  is  simply  a  hopeless  mass  of  junk,  and  you  have  wasted  that  much 
money. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  Vocational  Educational  Board  which 
has  offices  in  the  old  Maltby  Building. 

Col.  Mauborone.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  the  gentlemen  who  ask  for  this  material  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  The  reqmsition  ordinarily  comes  straight 
through  The  Adjutant  General  from  the  man  on  the  spot,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  hospital.  It  goes  to  The  Adjutant  General  and 
without  question  it  comes  to  us  to  be  filled.  Recently  they  sent  a 
committee  to  visit  every  storehouse  in  the  United  States  to  select 
on  the  spot  anything  they  saw  fit. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "  they  *'  ? 

Col.  Mauborone.  So  far  as  I  know  the  party  consisted  of  some 
officers  appointed  by  The  Adjutant  General  in  connection  with  the 
civilians  on  that  board  you  are  speaking  about,  and  they  went  around 
and  they  said:  ''Here  is  something  not  already  on  requisition,  that 
we  will  take,  and  they  ''tagged''  it  for  vocational  training  purposes 
to  be  covered  later  by  requisition.  Hence  this  requisition,  which,  for 
example,  takes  in  another  item  of  68  of  these  radio-telephones. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  answer  this  question:  Is  any  officer  of  the 
Signal  Corps  sent  for  by  The  Adjutant  General  to  go  over  the  list  and 
see  exactly  what  it  is  practicable  to  furnish  or  what  is  not  practicable 
to  furnish  ? 
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Col.  Mauboronb.  No,  air,  there  is  no  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
practicable.  The  only  question  is,  has  that  supply  depot  a  requisition' 
in  its  hands  for  that  stim? 

The  Chaibhan.  And  is  the  stuff  at  hand,  I  suppose. 

Col.  Maubobgne.  We  know  it  is  there. 

Capt.  Albro.  With  regard  to  this  particular  requisition,  the  officer 
of  the  B.  &  R.  branch  went  to  the  Fort  Wood  depot  and  saw  this  stuff 
packed  there  and  requisitioned  it. 

Col.  Maubobone.  We  have  to  supply  that  because  the  order  says 

90. 

The  Chairman.  Are  questions  ever  asked  as  to  whether  any  of  this 
stuff  is  surplus  ? 

Col.  Mauboronb.  They  presume  it  is  surplus  if  it  is  not  on 
requisition. 

Capt.  Albbo.  If  it  is  in  the  depot  it  is  surplus  because  it  is  not 
needed  for  inunediate  military  necessity. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  I  would  like  to  have  that  requisition  go  in  the 
record. 

The  Chaibbian.  We  will  have  that  put  in  the  hearings. 

(The  requisition  referred  to  is  as  foUows:) 
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In  connection  with  the  above  requisition  the  Sienal  Corps  desires  to  state  that  the 
educational  and  recreational  branch  of  the  General  Staff  has  just  ad^*ised  the  Signal 
Corps  that  the  officer  who  had  the  above  material  withdrawn  from  stock  at  the  Si^al 
Corps  General  Supply  Depot,  Fort  Wood,  misinterpreted  his  instructions  in  taking 
such  action.  The  educational  and  recreational  branch  of  the  General  Staff  has  re- 
stored the  above  material  to  Signal  C^orps  stock  and  is  submitting  all  requisitions  for 
Signal  Corps  supplies  intended  for  w^e  in  vocational  training  to  the  Signal  Coipe  for 
editing  and  recommendation  before  the  material  is  supplied. 

Mr.  Greene.  Let  me  ask  you  a  qu^tion  light  along  the  line  of  the 
introduction  of  the  radio  into  the  hospitals.     In  the  first  place,  is  it 

Practical  to  find  out  by  any  such  tests  as  are  convenient  in  the 
ospital  whether  any  young  men  there,  patients,  display  enough 
adaptability  for  that  sort  of  thing  from  the  resources  they  can  have 
at  tne  place,  so  it  wiU  identify  them  as  men  well  worth  taking  for 
practical  training  afterwards  ?    Can  you  give  them  enough  there  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  I  shoxdd  think  so;  yes.  I  believe  it  would  be 
practical  to  supply  the  component  parts  of  sets  upon  which  such 
adaptability  could  be  determined. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  possible,  then,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  physical 
possibility  to  demonstrate  his  suitability  and  fitness  on  the  premises, 
even  with  those  limited  resources  ?  Is  it  possible  to  do  that  through 
something  you  might  regard  as  sufficient  for  that  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Precisely.  We  have  recently  received  as  the 
result  of  the  termination  of  certain  contracts  a  lot  of  unfinished  or 
unassembled  parts  of  radio  sets.  There  are  now  in  Fort  Wood  a 
certain  number  of  coils  of  wire,  a  certain  number  of  condensers, 
switches,  crystal  detectors  and  thin^  of  that  sort  that  could  very 
well  be  turned  over  to  these  vocational  training  centers  and  the 
personnel  under  instruction  would  not  only  get  mstruction  on  the 
set  itself,  but  they  would  have  instruction  as  to  how  to  actually 
construct  the  sets.  We  will  never  be  able  to  use  this  half-complete 
apparatus  in  the  field,  and  that  is  the  type  of  stuff  that  could  go 
into  those  hospitals,  and  they  could  tell  as  well  by  the  use  of  a  crystal 
detector  if  a  man  is  going  to  be  a  radio  operator  as  they  can  by  using 
these  verv  valuable  vacuum  tubes  I  mentioned.  It  is  a  case  oi 
exercising  judgment  as  to  what  material  ought  to  be  supplied,  and 
the  supply  bureau  having  Imowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  service 
should  be  directed  to  exercise  its  discretion  as  to  whether  those 
necessary  and  expensive  things  should  be  supplied  on  these  requisi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Have  you  filed  any  protest  with  The  Adjutant 
General,  or  is  this  the  first  complaint  you  have  made  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  complaint. 
Capt.  Albro  may  know  something  more  about  that. 

Capt.  Albro.  We  have  sent  such  requisitions  back  stating  that 
the  necessity  therefor  was  not  understood,  and  they  come  back 
directing  that  the  article  be  furnished  if  they  are  in  stock. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Did  you  take  it  up  with  the  chief  of  the  corps  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  Yes,  sir;  we  work  directly  under  the  chief  of  the 
corps. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Did  he  take  it  up  with  anybody  above  him  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  He  thought  the  signature  "By  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,''  constituted  an  order,  and  he  followed  it. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  think  they  had  better  use  a  canceling  stamp  on 
that  sort  of  thing. 
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Capt.  Albro.  This  requisition  brings  up  another  point.  The 
Signal  Corps  wishes  to  say  it  is  in  favor  of  vocational  training  along 
practical  Imes  because  we  want  the  men  who  are  thus  trained.  But 
this  is  the  first  requisition  I  have  seen  come  through  for  vocational 
training  askmg  for  school  buzzer  instruction  sets,  which  sets,  during 
the  war,  at  our  schools  at  Camp  Albert  Vail,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
and  Camp  Meade,  furnished  the  basis  of  all  instruction  for  radio 
operators.  All  other  requisitions  have  asked  for  one  or  more  of  the 
big  complete  radio  sets,  instead  of  getting  a  primary  set  which  can 
not  be  broken  up  and  which  gives  as  good  instruction  in  code  and 
training  work  as  these  more  expensive  large  sets. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  when  you  were  training  men  for  active 
operations  in  the  war  you  confined  the  instruction  to  those  simple 
sets? 

Capt.  Albro.  Until  they  were  qualified. 

The  Cha[rman.  And  that  you  made  suflicient  headway  in  the 
education  and  training  of  the  men  to  enable  them  to  get  along  suffi- 
ciently so  that  they  did  not  have  to  take  the  expensive  compTica'ted 
sets  until  the  conclusion  of  their  training  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  same  plan  was  successfuUy  fol- 
lowed bv  the  Navy. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  That,  of  course,  enables  you  to  save  on  the  manu- 
facture of  a  great  number  of  those  complicated  expensive  sets  t 

Col.  Mauborgne.  And  it  did  one  other  thing.  It  did  not  fill  the 
air  with  a  lot  of  rambling  messages  from  more  or  less  amateur  hands 
on  real  radio  apparatus.  These  buzzer  sets  are  devices  for  teaching 
A  man  the  code,  teaching  him  to  operate  until  he  can  reach  a  speed  of 
20  or  25  words.  The  Navy  did  that  at  Harvard  and  they  passed 
through  six  or  seven  himdred  men  a  month.  The  idea  is  to  stop 
this  tremendous  rush  of  stray  telegraphic  conversations  through  the 
ether,  as  well  as  to  train  men  on  simple  apparatus  and  save  the  cost. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  there  not  another  phase  of  it  ?  Only  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  men  trained  to  operate  the  radio  are  also 
of  a  capacity  likely  to  pass  into  the  mechanics  of  the  proposition, 
men  who  would  need  to  be  particularly  familiar  with  a  great  many 
ramifications  of  the  apparatus. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  would  be  message  sending  and  receiving  men, 
and  except  for  some  incidental  repairs  would  not  be  required  to  be 
expert  mechanics? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  That  is  exactly  so. 

Capt.  Albro.  We  foDow  the  same  principle  at  our  school  now 
and  from  among  those  men  who  show  mechanical  ability  we  make 
radio  mechanics  and  they  handle  the  sets  from  the  mechanical  point 
of  view. 

I  think  that  covers  the  Signal  Corps  unit  equipment,  unless  you 
care  to  hear  us  in  regard  to  the  Air  Service  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  enough  on  that  to  enable  us  to  see 
the  situation. 

Maj.  Masteller.  Mri  Chairman,  as  I  am  here  as  representative  of 
the  General  Staff  I  should  like  to  say  the  procedure  ot  the  officers  in 
bringing  this  matter  of  the  issue  of  a  lar^e  amount  of  Si^al  Corps 
apparatus  for  E.  and  V.  purposes,  in  bringmg  this  before  this  cominit- 
tee  in  this  way,  they  are  doing  so  in  an  unusual  way,  they  are  taking 
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very  unusual  action,  because  in  my  opinion  the  proper  procedure  for 
them  to  have  foUowed  was  to  have  made  representations  to  their 
chief  of  bureau,  brought  this  to  his  attention  so  he  might  by  a  letter 
to  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  have  set  forth  the  condition 
which  had  arisen,  recommending  that  different  action  be  taken. 
The  Chaibhan.  I  want  to  say  this  for  these  officers,  what  they  ex- 

flained  was  due  to  questions  asked  by  members  of  the  committee, 
t  was  the  questioning  of  the  members  of  the  committee  that  brought 
out  this  matter.  Of  course,  Gen.  March  stated  to  the  committee 
when  he  was  before  us  in  his  hearings  on  the  reorganization  bill  that 
any  officer  of  the  Army  would  be  thoroughly  iustined  in  stating  any- 
thmg  he  thought  the  committee  oueht  to  know  when  Questioned 
about  it,  and  that  there  would  be  no  tkvlt  found  with  an  omcer  when 
he  answered  the  questions. 

Maj.  Masteller.  But  the  only  point  I  wished  to  make  was  that 
this  matter  is  brought  to  the  committee's  attention  and  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  these  officers 
have  stated  that  some  of  these  requisitions  have  been  returned  with 
certain  suggestions,  and  the  order  came  back  to  them  to  fill  the 
reouisition. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  From  The  Adjutant  General. 

Mr.  Fields.  Yes.  If  these  men  who,  by  reason  of  their  position 
and  their  knowledge  of  this  service,  know  that  CTave  waste  is  being 
practiced,  and  they  can  get  only  one  order  from  the  War  Department 
and  that  is  to  fill  the  requisitions,  this  committee  is  entitlea  to  that 
information,  even  if  it  does  have  to  get  it  direct  from  these  men. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  think  the  question  of  the  trial  these  men  for 
any  miUtary  offense  is  particularly  before  this  committee,  but  there 
is  one  thin^  certainly  oefore  it,  and  as  one  I  would  like  to  firmly 
insist  upon  it,  and  that  is  that  witnesses  who  appear  at  this  table  are 
expected  to  answer  the  questions  asked  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, no  matter  whether  they  have  ever  given  the  same  informa- 
tion to  anybody  else  or  not.  That  is  our  purpose;  we  are  trying  to 
run  the  Government  from  our  end. 

Mr.  Fields.  And  I,  as  one  member  of  the  committee,  shall  insist 
upon  it. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  I  want  to  say  it  was  my  question  that  probably 
opened  up  this  whole  subject,  when  I  asked  whether  they  wexe 
paralleling  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Signal  Corps  by  furnishing 
like  apparatus  for  the  carrying  on  of  vocational  work  in  training 
centers,  and  the  record  will  show  the  reply  they  made  to  that.  That 
opened  up  the  subject,  and  I  feel  this  way  about  it,  thajb  the  General 
Staff,  perhaps,  is  not  advised  as  you  say;  but  after  all,  the  oath  of 
an  Army  officer  is  to  his  country  and  not  to  the  General  Staff,  and  if 
there  is  any  information  that  this  committee,  representing  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  can  get  in  helping  us  to  determine  the 
various  amounts  of  money  we  should  appropriate  to  be  paid  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  then  tnese  gentlemen,  under  their 
oath  as  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  my  view  of  it, 
are  bound  not  only  by  honor  but  by  their  oath  to  give  us  the  truth 
in  the  matter.  I  certainly  would  regret  very  much  to  think  that  an 
officer  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  would  even  be 
reprimanded  for  telling  a  committee  of  Congress  some  very  inter- 
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esting  truths,  that  not  only  this  committee  ought  to  be  advised  of, 
but  that  the  country  as  well  should  be  advised  m,  and  I  hope  nothing 
of  that  kind  will  happen. 

Maj.  Masteller.  1  am  not  making  any  question  of  that.  I  think 
my  position  is  not  understood,  Mr.  Cnairman.  What  I  mean  to  say 
is  that  if  this  matter  had  been  reported  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
suggested,  by  direct  action,  corrective  measures  could  have  been 
applied,  and  I  believe  would  have  been  applied  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  without  its  having  had  to  so  this  far. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  add,  that  the  sooner  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  General  Staff  learn  to  be  open  and  direct  and  frank 
with  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  especially  with  the  members  of 
the  Military  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  to  deal 
openly  and  aboveboard  with  the  members  of  the  committees  and 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  sooner  they  learn  that  there  should 
be  mutual  confidence  between  members  oi  the  committees  and  the 
representatives  of  the  War  Department  and  the  General  Staff, 
without  trying  to  hide  anything  at  all,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
Military  Mtablishment  of  this  country,  and  the  more  friends  the 
Army  will  make  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate. 

Capt.  Albro.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  my  chief  in- 
structed me  before  I  came  here  this  morning  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and 
answer  any  cjuestions  without  reservation  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  and 
I  further  wish  to  state  that  in  preparing  this  estunate  I  have  taken 
into  consideration  everything  I  could,  as  a  business  man,  such  as  I  was 
before  I  entered  the  service. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  what  I  consider  my  patriotic  duty  to  my  country 
will  have  been  finished,  and  it  will  be  time  for  me  to  resume  mjy 
thought  of  my  future  and  that  of  my  family  by  returning  to  civil  li/e 
and  earning  an  adequate  compensation  without  having  to  draw  on  my 
reserve  account,  through  patriotism,  to  support  them,  as  I  have  so 
far  since  entering  the  Army.  It  is  with  tne  sole  idea  in  mind  of 
loyalty  to  my  country  and  to  the  Army  that  I  have  presented  this 
estimate  to  tne  committee.  I  am  merely  a  Reserve  officer,  practically 
a  civilian,  at  the  present  time,  and  I  trust,  a  practical  busmess  man, 
trying  to  put  before  this  committee  from  a  practical  business  stand- 

Soint  the  needs  of  the  Signal  Corps,  which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the 
est  run  organizations  I  have  come  in  contact  with  in  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  thankful  to  you  gentlemen 
for  having  presented  your  case  as  well  as  you  have  and  for  havng 
given  the  conmiittee  a* great  deal  of  very  useful  information. 

Capt.  Albro.  The  next  item,  Mr.  Cnairman,  is  the  miscellaneous 
item  that  was  originally  put  in  the  estimate  for  $250,000,  but  which 
we  have  cut  to  $50,000.  There  are  two  items,  one  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Signal  Corps  depot  at  Fort  Wood,  New  York  Harbor, 
S25,000,  and  the  other  is  for  $25,000  for  unknown  contingencies  on  the 
Mexican  border,  w^here  the  departmental  signal  officer  nas  to  act  in 
connection  with  the  border  patrol. 

The  next  item  is  $30,000  for  the  Pigeon  Service.  Gentlemen  of 
this  committee  had  quite  some  details  given  in  regard  to  the  Pigeon 
Service  in  a  previous  hearing.  I  have  a  list  of  the  performances  of 
these  birds  along  the  Mexican  border. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  that  in  the  record. 
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(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

USE  OF  CARRIER  (HOMER)  PIOEONB  IN  OUR  PEACE  ARMY  AND  MEJCICAK  BORDER  PATROL. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

Washington,  November  1,  1919. 

1.  While  much  publicity  has  been  j^iven  to  the  wonderful  work  of  the  carrier 
pigeons,  our  feathered  messengers,  on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe,  little  has  been  said 
regarding  their  peace-time  duties.  Most  pigeon  fanciers  have  thought  that  now  that 
the  war  is  over  the  Army  would  have  little  use  for  their  pets. 

When  war  was  declared  the  United  States  was  far  behind  the  Eiu*opean  countries 
in  the  science  of  racing  pigeons.  It  was  a  national  sport  in  Belgium,  parts  of  England 
and  France.  Most  of  the  European  countries  had  a  well-organized  pigeon  service  in 
their  armies.  After  the  armistice  was  signed  all  but  about  30  of  the  100  lofts,  which 
had  been  established  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  training  troops  in  this 
method  of  liaison,  were  closed.  It  is  intended  to  maintain  a  pennanent  pigeon 
corps  of  at  least  30  lofts  in  the  Regular  United  States  Army.  A  loft  will  be  maintained 
at  West  Point,  our  Military  Academy,  for  the  purpose  of  familiarising  our  future 
Regular  Army  officers  with  the  habits  and  methods  of  training  these  birds.  A  num- 
ber of  these  lofts  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  United  States,  also  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  Panama,  and  perhaps  the  Philippine  Islands.  A  breeding  loft  for  the  birds 
and  a  school  for  enlisted  men  will  be  maintained  at  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  birds  and  enlisted  personnel  for  the  various  needs  of  the  Army. 
There  is  being  maintained  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  a  breeding  loft  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  and  training  young  birds  for  use  in  the  Southern  Department. 
Additional  stationary  and  mobile  lofts  will  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  breed- 
ing and  training  birds  for  use  of  the  Mexican  border  patrol.  Lofts  are  maintained 
along  the  Mexican  border  where  the  birds  are  used  for  outpost  duty  by  our  Cavalry 
and  air  patrol.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  telegraph  and  telephone,  and  our 
more  modem  means  of  communication,  the  wireless,  it  frequently  happens  that  this 
latter  means  of  communication  is  rendered  useless  by  atmospheric  conditions,  and 
it  may  not  be  practicable  to  build  telephone  lines  or'they  may  have  been  wrecked 
as  a  result  of  storms.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  recent  storms  in  the 
Southern  Department,  where  pigeons  were  used  in  the  storm-wrecked  areas.  A 
United  States  Army  relief  train  which  carried  a  radio  tractor,  crew,  and  pigeons 
was  sent  to  Corpus  Chris ti.  The  pigeons  were  released  and  returned  bringing  the  first 
news  of  conditions  and  information  as  to  the  setting  up  of  the  tractor,  and  instructions 
as  to  their  call  number  and  how  to  set  the  instruments  to  get  in  touch  with  Corpus 
Ohristi.  Pigeons  were  the  only  means  of  communication  had  from  this  area  for  two 
days  after  tiie  radio  had  been  set  up  and  put  in  operation,  as  atmospheric  conditions 
were  such  that  operations  were  not  pcsnble.  The  birds  came  through  the  storm  and 
rain,  making  the  150  miles  in  from  five  to  seven  hours,  while  in  normal  weather 
conditions  the  flight  would  be  made  in  from  two  and  one-hall  to  three  hours. 

The  balloon  school  at  Brooks  Field  and  other  posts  in  the  Southern  Department 
have  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  pigeon  liaison  over  all  other  means  of  com- 
munication^ this  being  the  only  means  of  communication  from  free  balloons  in  flight, 
balloons  bemg  used  for  the  purpose  of  training  balloon  pilots.  It  often  happens  that 
in  their  flights  they  land  distances  varying  all  the  way  from  10  to  150  and  200  miles, 
often  making  their  landing  in  the  mesquite  brush  many  miles  from  telephone  or 
telegraph  stations.  The  headquarters  in  town  or  at  the  post  is  kept  in  touch  with 
location  of  the  balloon  by  taking  a  sufficient  number  of  birds,  releasing  one  every  half 
hour  to  every  hour,  an  additional  bird  being  retained  to  ^ve  their  location  upon 
landing,  so  that  transportation  can  readilv  find  them.  Birds  cover  the  distance 
of  10  miles  in  from  12  to  20  minutes,  and  150  miles  in  2)  to  3  hours,  saving  the 
balloonists  long,  tiresome  walks  to  telephone  stations.  They  are  used  in  the  same 
way  in  the  Air  Service  where  if  it  happens  that  an  aviator  makes  a  forced  land- 
ing, due  to  engine  or  other  trouble,  he  can  send  for  assistance.  This  was  recently 
demonstrated  at  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  a  flight  from  Kelly  Field  to 
Austin,  Tex.,  when  two  ships  were  forced  to  land;  the  birds  delivered  their  measagee 
calling  for  relief,  the  relief  arrived,  and  the  ships  were  repaired  and  on  their  way  by 
the  time  telegraphic  and  telephonic  communication  had  been  effected.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  practical  use  can  be  made  of  pigeons  by  men  on  outpost  duty  in 
keeping  headquarters  informed  of  their  whereabouts  and  of  a  possible  raid.  The 
Motor  Transport  (^orps  is  now  using  them  when  trucks  and  truck  trains  are  sent  out  on 
long  trips  wnere  telephone  stations  are  likely  to  be  few  and  far  between.  The  Army 
has  turned  over  some  of  its  lofts  to  the  forest  patrol,  which  uses  them  where  telephone 
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connectionB  are  unavailable  or  destroyed.  Civilians  could  uee  them  in  many  prac- 
tical ways  on  hunting  trips  or  where  they  take  long  automobile  trips  in  eparsely 
settled  parts  of  the  country. 

These  birds  are  quite  dependable  up  to  500  miles.  However,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  from  20  to  250  miies.  Birds  must  be  disciplined  and  as  carefully  trained  as 
any  soldier  of  the  line.  Birds  returning  to  their  loft  from  short  flights,  unless  properly 
handled,  are  very  apt  to  loiter  on  the  outside,  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary ,  to 
successful! v  work  them,  that  they  trap  immediately. 

Special  feeds  are  necessary  to  keep  the  birds  in  proper  condition.  Some  of  the 
feeas  used  by  the  pigeon  service  of  the  united  States  Army  are  Canadian  peas,  vetches, 
millet,  milo'maize,  and  rice;  hemp  seed  is  used  only  as  a  dainty.  Wheat,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  considered  good  pigeon  feed.  Grit  must  be  nrovided,  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  birds  that  are  used  for  messenger  service  connned  to  their  loft  when  not  working. 
Thev  are  taught  that  the  loft  is  the  only  place  for  them  to  get  their  feed  and  water. 
Freen  water  is  one  of  the  most  essential  tnings  for  the  successful  operation  of  pigeon 
lofts.    Most  of  the  Army  stationary  lofts  are  equipped  with  running  water. 

This  is  one  of  the  new  branches  of  the  service  oi  the  United  States  Army  where 
there  will  be  great  opportunities  for  advancement  of  young  men  who  desire  service 
in  the  Army.  Youn^  men  who  are  now  in  the  service  or  who  have  had  previous  mili- 
tary service  will  be  given  preference,  the  only  qualification  necessary  being  that  they 
have  at  least  a  grammar-school  education  with  a  natural  liking  for  birds  and  animals. 
There  are  now  a  number  of  vacancies  in  the  Southern  Department  headquarters  loft, 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  Western  Department,  and  the  Department  of  Hawaii.  The 
work  is  pleasant  and  easy,  and  ambitious  young  men  will  nave  time  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  pursuing  other  studies  while  in  this  work. 

2.  The  attention  of  recruiting  officers  and  others  concerned  is  invited  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  now  a  number  of  vacancies  in  the  Signal  Corps  for  pigeoneers  or  men  who 
desire  and  have  sufficient  education  to  become  qualified  as  such.  Men  enlisted  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  for  this  special  service  oi  the  Signal  Corps  will  be  sent  to  the 
Sifinal  (^orps  scnools,  Camp  Alfred  Vail,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  In  the  case  of  those 
enlisted  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  for  this  special  servdce  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
4,  Circular  No.  101,  A.  G.  O.,  February  25,  1919,  will  govern. 

By  direction  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer: 

F.  R.  Curtis, 
Colonelt  Siffnal  Corps. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  the  pigeons  at  Potomac  Park  a  part  of  your 
service? 

Capt.  Albbo.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  Camp  Vail  we  have  pigeons  which 
cost  the  Army  $5,000,  selected  by  experts  as  the  choice  selection  of 
all  the  birds  brought  together  on  the  other  side.  It  those  birds  were 
put  up  at  auction  m  New  York  CXty  to-day  they  would  bring  $30,000. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  for  tne  gross  number? 

Capt.  Albbo.  That  is  for  the  total  flock.  Those  birds  at  Camp 
Vail  cost  $5,000  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  if  they  were  to  go 
on  the  auction  block  to-day  they  would  bring  $30,000.  We  are 
breeding  from  them  and  we  want  to  keep  that  wonderful  strain  going. 

The  next  item  is  for  the  Meteorological  Service.  I  have  cut  that 
plan  to  33J  per  cent  of  the  estimates  as  submitted,  with  the  approval 
of  my  chief,  as  in  all  these  other  instances  of  reductions  in  original 
estimates.  They  asked  for  $120,000,  and  that  was  cut  to  $42,000. 
This  provides  for  the  oilot  balloons  used  in  securing  meteroological 
data,  which  will  cost  half  of  the  amount  asked  for  the  year,  and  it  also 
includes  a  minimum  amount  for  the  upkeep  of  the  expensive  appa- 
ratus used,  but  it  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  a  single  piece  of 
new  apparatus  next  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  branch  of  the  Army  is  doing  that  meteoro- 
logical work  ? 

Capt.  Albbo.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  want  us  to  do  more,  and  we  are 
traimng  men  at  Camp  Vail  in  this  branch  of  the  service  as  rapidly 
as  we  can,  but  it  takes  a  particular  type  of  mentality  and  adaptability 
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for  success  in  this  work/and  we  can  not  secure  and  develop  that  type 
of  men  as  rapidly  as  the  Army  wants  us  to  produce  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  branch  of  the  Army  doing 
meteorological  work  ? 

Capt.  AX.BRO.  As  to  that  I  can  not  state,  because  my  interest  lies 
only  With  the  Signal  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  wondering  was  whether  there  is  any 
duplication  of  this  work. 

Col.  Mauborgne.  I  suppose  you  know  that  before  the  war  a  certain 
amount  of  so-called  meteorological  work  was  done  by  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery. They  needed  certain  data  for  the  firing  of  their  guns,  and  they 
got  it  themselves.  The  Air  Service  has  very  recently  been  makii^  a 
strenuous  attempt  to  either  start  a  meteorological  section  of  their 
own  or  to  take  that  away  from  the  Signal  Corps  which  it  now  has. 
We  believe  that  there  should  be  but  one  meteorological  service  for 
the  Army  to  furnish  this  information,  and  that  as  tne  Signal  Corps 
has  worked  up  this  system  until  it  has  become  a  science  and  we  have 
in  charge  of  it  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  Weather  Bureau,  it  should 
be  allowed  to  function  for  the  Army  and  that  no  other  branch  of 
the  Army  ought  to  have  an  organization  for  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  We  recall  the  Weather  Service  was  first  conducted 
by  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  subsequently  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  course,  is  a 
civilian  department.  The  Sigpal  Corps  can  do  all  of  that  work  that 
is  necessary.  Its  experience  in  the  past  has  enabled  it  to  carry  on 
that  work  very  successfully.  . 

Col.  Mauborgne.  The  operations  of  the  Meteorological  Division 
in  France  were  commented  upon  both  by  the  English  and  the  French 
as  being  far  superior  to  their  own. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  conducted  by  the  Signal  Corps  ? 

Col.  Mauborgne.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  very  same  organization  we  have 
here,  or  what  is  left  of  it  here.  The  chief  is  still  here.  If  the  matter 
of  meteorology  can  be  stra^htened  out  so  that  the  Signal  Corps  will 
continue  to  have  it  all,  I  think  that  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  and 
economical  solution  of  the  matter  for  the  country. 

Capt.  Albro.  The  next  item  is  one  with  which  the  committee 
is  undoubtedly  familiar;  that  is,  the  photoOTaphic  section  of  the 
Signal  Corps.  We  are  asking  for  that  section  for  next  year  $500,000, 
which  is  the  same  amount  as  was  provided  for  expenses  of  the  photo- 
graphic section  for  this  year.  Of  that  amount  only  $88,033.80  is 
for  equipment  for  the  Army  because  we  have  fully  equipped  the 
Army  with  photographic  equipments,  and  we  have  our  war  reserve. 
We  are  selling  what  surplus  we  do  not  need,  and  the  commercial 
concerns  are  extremely  anxious  to  secure  it  because  it  is  all  good 
stuff.  We  want  only  sufficient  money  for  next  year  for  maintenance, 
to  keep  the  equipment  at  the  point  of  efficiency  where  it  now  is. 

For  the  laboratories  and  the  production  of  film  and  still  pictures 
for  recruiting  purposes,  vocational  training,  educational  purposes 
and  for  sale  to  the  public  of  photographs  made  from  the  negatives 
taken  on  the  other  side  and  in  this  country,  and  for  the  maintenance 
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of  laboratories  and  the  operation  of  a  sales  force  we  are  asking 
$361,659.33. 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  state  this,  that  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  we  took  10,080  different  scenes,  different 
classifications  covering  650,000  feet  of  negatives  which  has  been 
censored,  and  of  that  we  have  printed  only  900  feet  and  edited  1,616 
feet.  Of  the  domestic  negatives  we  have  340  with  a  total  of  3,000 
feet,  none  of  which  has  been  edited  and  only  100  feet  of  which  has 
been  printed.  We  are  not  where  we  ought  to  be  on  that  on  account 
of  lack  of  funds. 

In  the  training  of  the  Army  film,  which  is  used  in  every  camp,  and 
is  used  continuously,  there  are  sets  of  62  reels  in  circulation,  amount- 
ing to  a  total  of  3,000,000  feet,  and  we  need  3,000,000  more  feet 
which  we  want  to  put  out  just  as  quickly  as  we  can  make  the  prints. 
The  raw  stock  costs  only  $85,000,  but  we  have  not  got  that  much 
with  which  to  buy  the  raw  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  films  displayed  ? 

Capt.  Albro;  At  the  camps.  They  are  all  in  connection  with  the 
trainmg  of  the  soldier.  There  will  Ke  72  reels  in  the  set  when  it  is 
finally  completed,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  methods  there  is  for  training 
the  soldier. 

We  have  about  50,000  still  negatives  indexed,  and  we  have  273,000 
prints  of  these,  and  we  have  a  great  number  of  enlargements  of  those 

{)ictures  which  are  touring  the  country.     We  may  have  to  move  the 
aboratory  which  has  recently  been  equipped  at  the  Washington 
Barracks.     We  may  have  to  move  out  oi  that  building  if  we  can  not 

fet  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill  arranged, 
ecause  that  work  has  got  to  go  on  just  the  same. 

The  next  item  is  the  second  big  item  of  this  appropriation.  It  is  in 
connection  with  the  Signal  Corps  operation  ana  maintenance  of  com- 
mercial and  Government-owned  telephone  service  for  the  Army  at 
large.  The  figures  prepared  by  the  department  Signal  officers  for 
next  year  included  no  replacement  of  any  equipment.  If  a  storm 
takes  down  a  telephone  system  it  can  not  be  replaced,  because  that 
expense  is  not  included  in  this  estimate.  The  amount  covering  this 
maintenance  is  $1,803,860.92.  There  are  approved  projects  which 
we  have  got  to  find  a  way  to  finish.  We  could  not  do  it  this  year, 
and  the  amount  needed  for  that  work  is  $303,989.83.  This  covers 
work  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  complete  those  projects  will  it  enect  a 
saving  in  other  directions  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  It  will  increase  the  efficiency,  but,  as  to  the  exact 
saving,  Capt.  Franks  will  cover  that  point.  In  the  amount  of 
$1,803,860.92  I  mentioned  there  is  an  item  of  $300,000  which  is  for 
interest,  taxes,  etc.,  and  goes  to  the  telephone  companies  for  these 
installations  we  have  had  put  in  at  our  various  camps  and  canton- 
ments. For  $600,000  we  can  buy  them  out,  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 
In  other  words,  the  $300,000  in  the  item  of  $1,803,860.92  just  men- 
tioned and  an  additional  $300,000  would  buy  that  eauipment  outright, 
and  end  the  paying  of  the  $300,000  once  and  for  all  time. 

I  therefore  feel  it  is  a  good  thing,  from  a  cold,  business  point  of 
vieW;  to  put  in  an  extra  ^00.000  in  order  to  save  another  $300,000 
this  year,  and  save  $300,000  tne  following  year,  and  so  on.     By  put- 
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ting  that  additional  $300,000  in  there  this  year,  you  will  save  $300,000 
next  year. 

Then,  there  is  an  item  for  maintenance  expenses  of  $200,000, 
making  a  total  of  $2,407,850.75.  Capt.  Franks,  of  the  commercial 
telephone  service  section,  office  Chief  Signal  Officer,  will  now  answer 
any  questions  the  committee  desire  to  ask  him.  He  can  exi^lain 
whatever  you  desire  to  know  in  reference  to  the  commercial  telepnone 
service  in  the  Army, 

Before  Capt.  Franks  makes  his  statement,  there  are  three  minor 
items  that  complete  our  estimate.  ^  The  first  one  relates  to  miscel- 
laneous supplies  and  printing,  and  items  of  that  kind,  for  which  the 
amount  asKed  is  $10,000,  wh^ch  is  the  same  amount  we  spent  this 
year.  The  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  did  most  of  our  printing 
for  us  this  year.  Then,  there  is  an  item  for  the  traihing  of  our  own 
Signal  Corps  men,  amounting  to  $75,775.  That  is  for  miscellaneous 
training  expenses,  and  for  expenses  at  Camp  Vail,  in  our  school  there, 
and  for  the  Army  signal  school  at  Fort  Leavetiworth.  Finally,  there 
is  an  item  of  $25,000  for  the  Signal  Corps  force  now  in  Germany, 
which  is  the  same  amount  they  had  appropriated  for  this  ^ear. 

The  CHAiBiiAN.  How  many  Signal  Corps  men  have  you  m  German 
territory? 

Capt.  Albbo.  There  is  one  field  battalion,  consbting  of  21  officers 
and  385  enlisted  men. 

Col.  Maubobone.  This  is  also  for  the  upkeep  for  the  lines  back  of 
the  force  we  have  in  Germany. 

Capt.  Albbo.  Capt.  Franks  will  tell  you  about  the  commercial  service. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  attached  to  the  Signal  Corps) 

Capt.  Fbanks.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  present  time  I  am  in  charge  of  the 
commercifd  service  of  the  telephone  section  of  the  Signal  Corps,  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Maj.  Anthony  on  other  official  duties  in  Chicago. 

In  the  early  part  of  1917,  when  the  war  broke  out,  the  cantonments 
were  being  rusted  to  completion  everywhere.  The  Signal  Corps  had 
not  had,  except  in  permanent  posts,  such  as  Coast  Artillery  poets, 
telephone  apparatus,  switch-board  equipment,  and  so  forth,  and  we 
did  not  know  where  the  camps  were  to  be  or  what  the  size  of  the 
camps  would  be,  or  what  amount  would  be  required,  nor  could  we  say 
how  long  we  would  hold  these  camps,  or  how  long  the  war  would  last. 
They  were  established  outside  of  the  telephone  companies'  regular 
area.  For  instance.  Camp  Meade,  as  an  example,  was  away  from  ooth 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  There  were  not  sufficient  trunk  lines  to 
those  points  to  accommodate  the  Army's  needs. 

Now,  the  telephone  companies  are  required  by  law,  within  a  city, 
to  furnish  you  telephone  service,  but  the  law  does  not  require  them 
to  furnish  service  where  they  do  not  have  existing  facibties.  We 
went  to  the  telephone  companies  and  asked  them  what  they  would 
put  communication  lines  in  there  for  and  whether  thev  would  do 
that  on  a  basis  of  commercial  rates.  They  said  they  haa  no  rates  at 
those  points  because  they  had  no  existing  facilities.  The  Signal 
Corps  then  asked  what  they  would  do  in  the  matter  of  temporary 
installation.  There  are  two  propositions.  You  sign  a  short-term  con- 
tract and  at  the  termination  of  that  you  pay  the  cost  of  the  installa- 
tion, less  the  return  which  has  been  derived  by  monthly  rentals,  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  Signal  Corps,  will  you  do  this:  If  you  people  will 
permit  us  to  buy,  we  will  buy  and  furnish  the  equipment  and  the 
Government  pay  installation  cost  and  a  portion  ot  cost  of  materiiJ. 
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This  was  the  history  of  it.  The  ori^al  agreement  was  that  the 
telephone  company  would  provide  a  plant  for  the  use  of  the  Army, 
such  as  the  hie:  switchboanis  and  all  of  the  facilities  in  connection 
with  the  telephone,  and  for  such  use  it  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
initial  charge  of  the  cost  of  the  plant,  less  the  removable  salvage 
value.  That  salvage  value  was  in  the  case  of  the  central  office  plant 
the  cost  f.  o.  b.  factory;  they  would  pay  75  per  cent  of  that  cost  and 
the  Government  would  pay  25  per  cent  of  the  cost,  which  25  per 
cent  was  to  reimburse  the  telephone  company  for  the  labor  to  take 
it  out  when  we  got  ready  to  dispense  with  it  and  also  was  to  cover 
obsolescence  and  the  misuse  of  that  plant. 

It  was  not  a  cost-plus  contract;  it  was  a  cost  contract,  the  only 
proviso  being  that  we  would  pay  for  any  cost  in  installation  when 
those  camps  were  put  in.  The  equipment  being  owned  by  the 
telephone  company,  they  had  to  pay  taxes  at  the  rate  of  2}  per  cent 
on  the  appraised  value  of  the  plant.  They  would  not  put  such 
plants  in  these  flimsily  constructed  buildings  without  some  form  of 
insurance.  They  said  they  would  expect  us  to  insure  the  plant  and 
make  reimbursement  if  it  were  burned. 

They  said  the  75  per  cent  value  of  the  plant  is  money  out  of  our 
pocket;  we  have  to  borrow  the  money.  We  will  borrow  that  money, 
they  said,  if  we  would  pay  the  interest  at  6  per  cent.  We  pay  that 
to-^ay  on  the  value  of  tneir  proportionate  share  of  what  tney  own 
in  the  cam[)s.  To  keep  these  plants  in  addition  we  pay  7  per  cent 
for  the  outside  plant  and  3  per  cent  on  the  switchboard  to  keep  that 
in  repair  and  for  maintenance.  The  Government  paid  originally  the 
labor  cost,  which  was  probably  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  the 
plant. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  those  contracts  still  in  force  ? 

Capt.  Fbanks.  Those  contracts  are  still  in  force. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  meet  your 
obligations  in  connection  with  that  installation  f 

Capt.  Fbanks.  Partly;  we  are  asking  for  a  sufficient  amount  to 
obtam  by  purchase  that  portion  owned  now  by  the  telephone  com- 
panies, as  Capt.  Albro  stated — I  have  here  the  figures,  $487,309.31, 
which  is  represented  as  the  amount  owned  by  the  telephone  companies 
in  the  camps  that  we  think  to-day  are  likely  to  be  permanent,  plus 
the  flying  fields,  which  amount  to  practically  $112,000,  making  prob- 
ably $600,000  in  round  fibres  as  represented  to  be  owned  oy  the 
various  telephone  companies  to-day;  that  is,  including  the  central 
office  equipment  and  outside  plants  in  these  places.  If  they  took 
that  awav  we  would  have  to  put  in  some  form  oT  telephone  communi- 
cation which  would  cost  us  probably  twice  as  much';  but  by  paying 
only  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  f .  o.  b.  factory  of  the  central  office  equip- 
ment and  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  f .  o.  b.  factory  of  the  outside  plants 
(on  which  we  have  already  paid  25  and  40  per  cent  for  removal 
charges)  we  will  own  the  plant  entirely. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  stated  that  the 
Government  paid  the  labor  cost  in  installing  the  plants. 

Capt.  Fbanks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  was  about  60  per  cent? 

Capt.  Fbanks.  Of  the  entire  cost;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  telephone  companies  furnished  the  instru- 
ments? 

Capt.  Fbanks.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McEenzie.  And  the  wires  ? 

Gapt.  Franks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  switchboards,  and  you  have  been  paying 
the  insurance  ? 

Capt.  Franks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  also  paid  the  interest  on  the  investment  ? 

Capt.  Franks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  How  much  rental  do  you  pay  ? 

Capt.  Franks.  We  pay  $3.60  a  year  for  each  instrument,  and  the 
camps  average  about  300  lines.  We  pay  in  addition  to  the  S3.60  a 
superimposed  charge  of  S6  for  those  instruments  haying  access 
to  the  trunk  lines  mdch  the  telephone  companies  have  built  for  long- 
distance service. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  you  undertook  to  buy,  you  stated  you 
would  pay  them  60  per  cent? 

Capt.  Franks.  No,  sir;  only  what  they  owned,  the  salvage  portion. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  wire  and  the 
instruments? 

Capt. .  Franks.  We  would  pay  75  per  cent  in  the  case  of  central- 
office  equipment. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  or  the 
appraised  value? 

Capt.  Franks.  No,  sir;  only  of  the  material,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  We 
have  already  paid  the  labor  cost.  Say  a  switchboard  cost  $10,000; 
of  that  $10,000  we  have  paid  25  per  cent  already  for  removal  charges, 
and  when  we  pay  the  other  $7,500  we  would  own  the  entire  ec^uipment. 

Mr.  Gr  bne.  As  I  gather  it,  the  contract  we  have  with  them 
really  enabled  somebody  eke  to  borrow  money  on  which  we  pay  the 
interest;  we  pay  for  the  installation,  and  we  have  paid  for  every  other 
thing,  and  then  paid  rent  on  something  which  we  really  enabled  them 
to  eet. 

Capt.  Franks.  There  is  no  profit  to  the  telephone  companies  at 
all.  This  material  was  all  bought  from  the  Western  Electric  Co.  or 
other  subcontractors,  and  the  price  was  f.  o.  b.,  what  the  contractor 
charged  the  telephone  companies  to  furnish  the  material  in  the  camps. 
The  telephone  companies  said,  we  will  put  it  up  in  your  camps  but  we 
will  not  pay  the  labor  cost.  They  charged  us  $3.60,  which  is  the 
royalty  on  the  patent,  for  the  use  of  the  patented  instrument  alone. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  thought  that  was  a  rental  charge. 

Capt.  Franks.  No,  sir.  The  purchase  of  these  plants  and  putting 
them  under  the  Signal  Corps  is  regarded  as  preferable  by  every  Army 
man  I  have  heard  speak  of  it.  £  it  is  now  we  have  dual  ownership 
in  the  Government  reservations.  The  telephone  company  owns  the 
plant,  they  must  maintain  their  maintenance  force  tnere,  and  they 
charge  the  expense  of  that  maintenance  force  to  the  Government. 

Take  the  case  of  Camp  Meade.  The  telephone  company's  engi- 
neering forces  are  located  in  Baltimore,  and  when  they  have  to  come 
to  Camp  Meade  that  means  a  loss  of  three  hours'  time,  and  the  tele- 
phone company  can  not  bear  that  loss.  The  Government  pays  for 
the  cost,  pays  for  the  time,  from  the  time  the  employees  leave  Balti- 
more and  get  back  to  Baltimore  again  from  Camp  limeade.  There  is 
also  to  be  included  some  overhead  in  the  general  offices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  in  New  York,  in  connection  with  the 
design  of  the  plants.  We  must  pay  a  certain  percentage  for  that. 
Altogether,  at  the  best  estimate  we  have  been  able  to  make,  the 
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commercial  service  has  figured  that  we  will  have  saved  the  cost  iii 
three  years'  time,  if  we  purchase  the  plant.    As  to  whether  the  tele- 

Ehone  companies  will  be  agreeable  to  our  proposition,  I  can  not  say, 
ut  we  hope  to  get  around  it  on  the  groimds  of  military  necessity;, 
that  in  our  jeservations  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for 
military  purposes,  must  have  control  of  it.  We-  do  not  have  control 
of  it  to-day.  The  commanding  officers  of  the  camps  do  not  like  to* 
have  people  around  the  camps  who  are  not  subject  to  the  com- 
manding officers'  orders.     It  makes  for  confusion. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  case  the  Grovemment  should  buy  these  plants, 
would  the  Government  be  free  from  the  rental  charge  on  these  plants  ? 

Capt.  Franks.  If  we  buy  the  plants  outright  we  will  be  practically 
free  of  every  expense  there  is  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  trunk 
rental  for  long  distance.  So  far  we  have  had  an  agreement  in  two 
instances,  at  Aberdeen,  Md.,  and  at  Camp  Benning,  Ga.,  where  the 
telephone  companies  have  agreed  to  sell  the  plant  in  place.  We  have 
another  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  if  that  is  to  be  a  permanent  camp,  they 
will  sell  to  us.  Those  are  the  only  three,  for  the  purchase  of  for  whicn 
we  have  negotiated. 

Mr.  McESjnzie.  My  question  was  if  you  buy  this  plant  will  you 
have  to  pay  some  telephone  company  a  rental  on  the  instruments 
that  are  mstalled  in  the  camp  ? 

Capt.  Franks.  No,  sir;  and  all  other  running  charges  are  stopped. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  the  royalty  you  are  now  passing  ? 

Capt.  Franks.  Yes,  sir;  stopped. 

Mr.  Fields.  They  will  have  to  assume  the  royalty  ? 

Capt.  Franks.  As  it  is  now,  under  the  rate-making  terms  they  are 
allowed  that  royalty,  that  is  one  of  the  elements  of  expense  on  which 
they  build  up  the  rates,  and  if  we  buy,  it  does  not  belong  to  a  tele- 
phone company  and  therefore  they  are  not  interested  in  any  rate- 
making  costs.  It  belongs  to  us.  They  are  interested  in  what  goes 
to  make  up  the  cost  of  the  plant  for  rate-making  purposes  only. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  there  was  an  installation  put  in  each 
of  these  camps  to  take  care  of  a  camp  composed  of  between  forty  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  and  that  equipment  would  probably  be  ten  times 
the^  amount  that  will  be  required  to  continue  the  camps  that  we  wiU 
continue  in  the  future.  Do  you  think  you  could  aispose  of  that 
surplus  stock  to  any  advantage  ? 

Capt.  Franks.  Some  of  it  will  be;  take  the  central-office  equips 
ment,  that  is  rather  comphcated.  We  have  installed  in  all  our  camps 
a  multiple  board.  The  multiple  board  means  every  position  can  De 
operated  from  any  other  position.  We  have  all  our  boards  so 
arranged,  and  to  remove  any  two  sections  of  that  board  means  a 
high  labor  cost  and  a  reassembly  practically  of  the  whole  plant,  so  the 
little  value  you  might  secure  in  taking  out  three  sections  of  the  six 
would  probably  be  more  than  eaten  up  by  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Take  Camp  Meade  as  an  illustration.  Suppose  the 
Government  says  we  will  continue  that  camp  and  keep  3,000  or  5,^000 
men  there,  and  they  will  have  a  central  headquarters  and  a  few  other 
buildings  there,  but  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  any  very  large 
number  of  tdephones.  The  United  States  Government  undoubtedly 
has  a  great  surplus  of  these  telephones  all  over  the  country  at  the 
present  time.     You  propose  to  go  in  and  buy  this  whole  plant  ? 

Capt.  Franks.  No,. sir;  I  have  two  estimates  here.  The  $487,000 
is  based 
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Mr.  McEenzie  (interposing).  That  is  one  of  your  propositions. 
One  of  your  propositions  is  to  buy  this  equipment^  and  that  will  save 
you  installing  a  new  plant  which  you  would  have  to  do  if  the  tele- 
phone company  removed  the  existing  plant.  In  case  you  buy  the 
whole  plant  and  undertake  to  salvage  the  surplus  materiqJ,  you  would 
have  a  lar^e  amount,  because  you  would  not  need  all  of  what  is  there 
now,  and  judging  from  the  prices  we  have  received  for  some  of  the 
material  we  have  salvaged,  1  am  a  Uttle  bit  skeptical  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  could  strike  a  balance  between  the  amount  you  would  pay 
for  this  entire  equipment,  taking  the  amount  you  received  for  the 
sale  of  the  surplus  and  then  figuring  what  it  would  cost  to  put  in  a 
new  plant  sufficient  for  the  peace-time  needs  of  the  Army — whether 
or  not  you  could  not  say  to  the  telephone  company.  You  take  this 
whole  plant  away  and  we  wiU  put  in  our  own  new  plant. 

Capt.  Franks.  The  proposition  there  is  this:  AH  of  our  camps — 
take  Camp  Meade  as  a  fair  example.  There  are  22  positions  on  the 
switchboard.  The  Government  does  not  use  those  22  positions.  We 
are  now  using  only  6.77  positions. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  the  company  would  not  sell  you  a  part  of  the 
plant  and  take  ctwav  the  remainder? 

Capt.  Franks.  Tney  will  have  to.  We  are  now  wen-king  on  nego- 
tiations — and  they  want  in  the  camps  an  arrangement  whereby  they 
can  have  pay  stations.  By  the  use  of  the  excess  plant  there  they 
have  found  it  was  cheaper  to  put  up  a  five-position  or  a  ten-position 
board — it  is  cheaper  to  put  up  a  five-position  board,  in  connection 
with  the  farm  or  rural  community  boards.  They  are  proposing  now 
when  they  have  to  get  out  of  our  camps  to  utiUze  that  for  the  farmers, 
and  at  the  same  time  fitting  up  pay  stations  at  our  camps,  which  we 
are  permitting  them  to  do,  so  tnat  the  soldiers  may  have  access  to 
those  pay  stations  and  not  use  the  Government  telephones  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  So  we  have  agreed  to  permit  them  to 
put  those  in  our  camps,  and  that  is  done  on  a  proportionate  basis,  as 
represented  by  the  number  of  lines  on  the  board  and  the  pay  stations 
connecting  with  the  outlying  coimtry.  If  we  use  40  lines  on  the  board 
and  they  use  40  lines  on  the  board,  we  pay  50  per  cent  of  tJie  entire 
cost  and  they  pay  the  other  50  per  cent  for  operation  and  maintenance 
and  for  traffic  and  engineering  expense.  If  we  have  a  plant  of  22 
positions  of  which  we  use  only  six  or  seven,  you  can  see  that  the 
telephone  companv,  paying  over  two-thirds  of  that  expense,  is  going 
to  zealously  guard  their  expenditures,  because  they  pay  the  greater 
portion  of  the  running  expenses. 

To  get  awav  from  the  dual  control  in  military  camps,  with  employees 
there  over  whom  we  have  no  control,  and  ako  involving  alterations 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  also  involving  the  6  per  cent 
interest  on  the  money,  and  the  2|  per  cent  taxes,  and  uie  1  per  cent  for 
insurance,  we  have  figured  that  we  could  save  money  and  get  away  from 
that  dual  control  if  we  bought  the  plant.  If  we  bought  the  plants  we 
would  have  our  own  enUsted  personnel  do  the  greater  part  of  the  main- 
tenance work,  and  that  would  provide  them  with  training  for  any  main- 
tenance work  they  misht  have  to  carry  on  on  the  battle  front. 

The  Chairman.  TaKe  Camj)  Meade  again,  as  an  example.  Youhave 
stated,  I  think,  that  if  anything  gets  out  of  order  the  teelphone  em- 
ployees in  Baltimore  have  to  be  sent  to  Camp  Meade.  That  requires 
three  hours^  time.  The  telephone  company  charges  the  Government 
for  those  three  hours,  and  tne  Government  is  expected  to  pay  it  t 
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Capt.  Franks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  acquire  these  plants  for  the  Government 
and  they  get  out  of  order,  have  vou  men  trained  in  the  Signal  Corps 
who  can  make  tibose  repairs  witnout  resorting  to  the  services  of  the 
eniployees  of  the  telephone  company  at  all  ? 

Oapt.  Franks.  At  the  school  at  Vail  they  are  now  having  a  very 
complete  system  of  telephone  engineering  work,  looking  to  mainte- 
nance alone.  The  Signal  Corps  would  never  attempt  to  construct 
this  plant  in  time  of  war.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  utilize  every  man 
we  get  as  a  soldier,  and  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  telephone  com- 
pany, as  it  did  in  the  last  war,  do  the  new  work.  But  for  the  main- 
taining of  the  plants  the  Signal  Corps  to-day  is  training  men  for  main- 
tenance work,  which  includes  the  repair  of  cable  lines,  testing,  the 
redistribution  of  systems,  etc.  For  instance,  the  placing  on  a  multi- 
ple board  one  instrument  alone,  unless  your  board  is  so  adapted  to  it, 
means  over  100  steps  between  the  distributing  frame  and  the  switch- 
board itself.  To  completely  connect  that  up  on  this  multiple  system 
where  it  can  be  worked  from  one  section  of  the  board  to  anotner  is 
one  of  the  things  we  are  training  these  men  for.  We  would  draw 
from  the  e;c-telephone  people  now  in  the  Signal  Corps  to  main- 
tain these  plants.  At  the  present  time  in  the  majority  of  the  large 
camps  the  telephone  people  have  one  or  two  people  there,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Signal  Corps  personnel  we  think  we  can  main- 
tain our  own  plants. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  that  the  system  you  had  in  the  War  Department 
during  the  war  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  The  commercial  telephone  service  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  only  commercial  telephone 
service  of  the  Army  which  is  not  handled  by  the  Signal  Corps. 

Capt.  Franks.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a  very  peculiar  condi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  automatic.  We  now  are  training  men  in  the  use 
of  the  automatic.  In  connection  with  the  part  of  this  estimate  I 
have  here  a  report  of  a  board  of  officers  at  the  Panama  Canal.  It 
has  to  do  the  placing  of  the  earrison  on  the  west  side  of  the  canal, 
and  the  board  has  recommended  and  so  far  has  proceeded  with  the 
construction  of  certain  Quarters;  it  has  quite  an  extensive  program 
for  new  buildings  and  otner  construction.  In  the  Panama  Canal  we 
will  have  to  adopt  probably  an  automatic  system. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  administration  with 
which  this  committee  is  not  concerned. 

Capt.  Franks.  I  just  brought  out  that  proposition  to  show  that  in 
this  case  in  the  Panama  Canal  we  have  had  to  work  separately  from 
what  we  have  in  this  country,  and  because  there  we  would  not  have 
a  telephone  company  to  draw  upon  for  any  stock  which  they  would 
have  on  hand.  We  are  now  asking  for  just  what  the  Army  has 
to-day  in  Panama,  and  not  to  take  care  oi  what  they  expect  to  get 
next  year,  but  to  make  a  tentative  plan  for  each  project,  and  we  have 
gone  as  low  as  we  can  in  the  Panama  Canal.  If  they  ^ve  the  Army 
the  buildings  which  they  feel  they  should  get,  I  am  aSTraid  we  will  not 
be  able  to  give  sufficient  service  in  Panama  until  we  get  our  next 
appropriation. 

Capt.  Albro.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  sum  up  this  proposi- 
tion to  bring  before  the  committee  the  figures  in  my  original  statement 
and  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  absolute  economy  in  appropriating 
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$300,000  for  purchase  of  this  telephone  equipment,  so  that  we  can  save 
$300,000  this  year  and  the  same  amount  next  year. 

I  wish  also  to  correct  a  statement  I  made  in  answer  to  Mr.  McKen- 
zie's  question,  that  .outside  of  the  zone  finance  officer,  the  zone 
supply  officer,  and  the  field  offices  in  Washington  for  which  the 
Sienal  Corps  supplies  the  telephone  service,  the  War  Department 
telephone  service  in  the  District  is  handled  by  somebody  else  and  not 
by  the  Signal  Corps. 

The  next  item  is  for  the  Washington-Alaska  Military  Cable  & 
Telegraph  System. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  into  that  in  considerable  detail  a  few 
days  ago  when  Gen.  Richardson  was  before  the  committee. 

Capt.  Albro.  The  amount  of  $140,000  is  the  same  as  the  amount 
appropriated  last  year.  What  the  committee  went  into  the  other 
day  was  the  proposition  in  regard  to  new  stations.  The  $140,000 
is  the  same  amount  we  have  tlus  year,  and  in  addition  we  have  had 
to  ask  for  a  $95,000  deficiency,  because  a  stretch  of  the  cable  went  out* 
The  Chief  Signal  Officer  desired  me  to  state  that  this  is  liable  to 
happen  at  any  time,  and  when  it  does  happen  we  repJace  the  cable 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  had  in  this  year  s  appropriation  $50,000 
for  the  cable,  which  we  had  use  for,  and  we  want  the  $50,000  to  stay 
in  next  year's  biU  so  that  we  can  put  that  amount  of  cable  back  in 
stock  and  be  ready  for  anv  emergency  because  if  the  Alaskan  cable 
goes  out,  Alaska  is  shut  off  from  communication  with  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  included  in  the  $140,000? 

Capt.  AlLBBO.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  betterments  and  such  cables  as 
are  necessary,  and  for  maintenance.  If  a  spark  gap  goes  out  on  a 
radio  set,  it  also  comes  out  of  that  amount. 

The  Chaibman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cable  and  radio  svstem 
pavs  for  itself  from  the  receipts  from  private  concerns  which  use 
your  plant  t 

Capt.  Albbo.  Yes,  sir;  the  $140,000  is  from  the  receipts  covered 
into  the  Treasury.  We  generaUv  get  about  $175,000  or  $180,000 
from  private  messages,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  system  handles 
from  $180,000  to  $300,000  worth  of  Government  messages  free  of 
charge. 

The  Chaibman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  hearing  a  statement 
showing  how  much  you  get  from  the  private  concerns  for  the  use  of 
vour  plant  and  also  the  value  of  the  Government  business  that  is 
handled  over  those  lines  and  through  those  stations. 

Capt.  Albbo.  How  far  back  ? 

The  Chaibman.  For  the  last  year. 

Capt.  Albbo.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chaibman.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  information  you 
have  given  us. 

Capt.  Albbo.  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  chief 
signal  officer,  for  their  patience,  kindness,  and  courtesy  during  the 
progress  of  this  hearing. 

Statement  of  business  handled  by  the  Washington-Alaska  Military  Cable  A   Telegraph 

System,  fiscal  year  1990. 

Received  from  commercial  messages  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  Stotee |189, 853, 90 

Value  of  Government  business  handled  if  same  had  been  charged  for  at 
commercial  rates 380, 344. 74 

Total  commercial  and  Government  business 570, 198. 64 
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OBDNANOE  BUBEAU. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  up  the  items  for  the  Ordnance 
Department.  Gren.  Rice  is  here  with  otner  officers  from  the  Ordnance. 
Department. 

Gen.  LoBD.  Mr.  Chairman,  Gen.  Rice  is  here  representing  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance.  He  has  been  authorized  to  present  to  the  committee 
an  estimate  to  the  full  extent  of  what  is  presented  in  the  Book  of 
Estimates,  subject  to  any  modification  that  may  be  finally  :qfiade  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  If  such  a  modification  is  made  I  wUl  intro- 
duce it  in  the  record  so  it  will  be  before  the  committee.  I  under- 
stand the  estimate  Gen.  Rice  will  present  will  total  something  more 
than  this  total  amount  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  and  that  he  will, 
make  certain  changes  in  the  allocation  of  the  amounts,  increasing- 
some  of  the  items  and  reducing  others. 

STATEHENTS  OF  COL.  J.  H.  BICE,  COL.  L.  B.  MOODT,  LIEUT. 
COL.  0.  J.  OATCHELL,  COL.  D.  M.  KING,  BUBEAU  OF  OBD- 
HAHCE,  AKD  BBIO.  OEIT.  S.  D.  BOCKENBACH,  CHIEF,  TANK 
COBPS. 

Col.  Rice.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  exception  of  the  changes  Gen. 
Lord  spoke  of,  the  estimate  as  submittea  amounted  to  a  total  of 
$13,857,000.     I  have  divided  it,  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee, into  various  classes  and  the  uses  to  which  they  will  be  put, 
consolidating  all  of  the  appropriations.     Under  experiment  and  de- 
velopment we  are  asking  for  $1,810,100.     Of  course,  in  each  of  these 
cases  the  particular  details  will  be  given  under  the  on^nal  heading.. 
This  is  merely  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  totals.     For  new  pro- 
duction we  are  asking  $3,771,050;  for  maintenance,  $2,351,850;  and 
under  ordnance  service  we  have  an  estimate  of  $6,424,000,  which 
will  be  modified,  as  described  by  Col.  King.    That  involves  removing; 
or  not  calline;  for  an  item  of  $3,600,000  under  Field  Artillery  for  the 
Orranized  Aulitia,  transferring  it  to  Ordnance  Service. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  have  quite  a  large  siu*plus  of 
that  kind  of  material  on  hand  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Of  the  material  covered  by  this  estimate  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Rice.  We  have  a  large  amount.  The  estimate  under  this  item 
was  intended  originally  for  tractors  of  a  new  type,  to  e(][uip  certain 
raiments  of  the  National  Guard.  It  was  later  determined  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  do  that  at  this  time.  We  are,  of  course,  now 
supplied  with  very  large  quantities  of  war  material  of  many  types. 
We  are,  in  the  mam,  not  asking  for  large  appropriations  for  quantity 
production. 

We  are,  however,  very  much  interested  in  getting  sufficient  appro- 
priations to  carry  on  experimental  and  development  work  with  a 
view  of  being  prepared  for  anv  future  emergency  with  a  class  of 
material  whidi  will  be  the  equal  of  that  of  any  other  coxmtry . 

As  vou  know,  that  condition  did  not  exist  in  the  last  war,  and  it. 
woula  seem  we  should  profit  by  the  experience  we  have  already 
had.  During  the  World  War  there  were  naturally  very  many 
improvements  and  military  suggestions  made  anc^  a  very  great  many 
of  them  were  actually  used.    All  of  the  foreign  Governments  made 
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changes  and  improvements  in  their  material  and  they  are  still 
engaged  in  contmuing  work  on  that  class  of  employment.  For 
instance,  we  have  a  report  from  our  representatives  m  France  to  the 
effect  that  only  a  short  time  a^  the  French  authorities  were  engaged 
on  some  55  experimental  projects.  We  know  that  they  have  built 
some  experimental  artillery  smce  the  war  stopped.  We  know  they 
are  experimenting  to  a  ^eat  degree,  even  to  the  extent  of  making 
several  different  kinds  of  models  of  a  gun  to  replace  the  75.  The 
British  are  operating  along  the  same  line.  They  are  particularly 
active  in  their  tank  development.  So  we  feel  that  one  of  the  most 
important  items  we  have,  aside  from  maintenance,  which  is  of  course 
a  necessity  with  the  stores  and  facihties  we  have  to  be  maintained, 
is  the  experimental  program. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  clear  up  a  certain  matter  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Guard.  On  page  57  of  the  bill  there  is  a 
provision  for  arms,  uniforms,  equipment,  and  so  forth,  for  field 
service  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  amount  of  the  item  is  S40,- 
000,000.  We  understood  from  the  officers  of  the  Militia  Bureau 
who  testified  before  the  committee  that  the  Field  Artillery  and  Coast 
Artillery  material  provided  for  in  this  estimate  was  on  hand,  or  you 
had  a  surplus  of  it  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  expend  any  money 
for  that  purpose.  Can  you  tell  the  conunittee  just  how  much  of  that 
material  you  have  and  what  is  the  value  of  it,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  $40,000,000  asked  for  ? 

Col.  Rice.  I  have  not  the  figures  here  on  the  Field  Artillery,  but 
I  can  say  in  general  we  have  large  amounts,  so  we  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  great  amount  of  purchases  for  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  same  thing  applies  in  general  to  the  Coast  Artillery, 
and  to  practically  all  that  class  of  ordnance  items. 

The  Chairman.  Then  again,  on  page  58  there  is  an  item  for  Field 
Artillery  material  for  the  National  Guard,  and  the  total  amount 
asked  for  in  the  tentative  draft  of  the  bill  is  $9,000,000  worth.  I 
supposeyou  also  have  that  material  on  hand  ? 

Col.  KiCE.  We  have  large  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  a  further  item  for  $3,600,000  worth 
of  material: 

For  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  procuring  Field  Artillery  materiel  for  the  Na- 
tional Gu£jxl  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  suppose  that  is  also  on  hand  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  able  to  do  that.  This  seems  to  be 
merely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping. 

The  Chairman.  Transferring  it  from  one  account  to  another? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir.  As  you  know,  before  the  war  we  carried  both 
of  these  provisions  for  the  reason  that  we  did  not  have  any  Field 
Artillery  to  s]>eak  of,  and  if  we  were  going  to  have  it  at  all  we  had  to 
manufacture  it. 

The  Chairbian.  Then  the  committee  itself  is  in  a  peculiar  predica- 
ment. We  appropriate  for  this  material  for  the  National  Guard. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  its  fortifications  bill  carries 
some  of  the  items,  ana  also  carries  some  of  the  items  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  guns  ia  other  appropriation  bills  emanating  from  that 
committee  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  &:. 
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Gen.  Lord.  In  connection  with  the  items  on  pi^e  58,  beginning 
with  the  first  item  for  the  National  Guard,  for  which  the  estimate  is 
$9,000,000,  I  would  like  to  have  Gen.  Rice  state  whether  or  not  it  is 
necessary  to  retain  the  phraesologjr  imder  these  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Gen.  KiCE.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  shoidd  be  retained  if  there  is  not 
an  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  come  a  time  when  you  will  again  have 
an  appropriation  for  production.  Is  it  advisable  to  carry  the  language 
in  the  bill  for  the  present,  with  a  nominal  appropriation  of  $50  or  $100. 
in  order  to  simplj  carry  the  item  as  it  has  been  carried  in  the  past  ana 
avoid  the  possibility  oi  a  point  of  order  against  it,  should  we  again  be 
<^alled  upon  to  make  that  appropriation  for  that  purpose  ? 

Col.  KiCE.  What  you  say^  Mr.  Qiairman,  recalls  to  my  mind  what 
I  had  forgotten,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  in  originally  getting  the 
appropriation  into  the  bill,  and  I  should  think  the  language  of  the 
item  should  stay  in  the  bill,  with  a  nominal  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  what  else  you  have 
to  say  regarding  the  ordnance  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Col.  Rice.  I  was  speaking,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  matter  of  experi- 
mental and  developmental  work  on  ordnance  materiel,  and  i  want 
to  say  that  this  class  of  work  is  very  largely  carried  on  by  commercial 
firms,  and  at  very  great  expense.  It  is  as  absolutely  necessary  with 
them,  as  it  is  with  us.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  one  large  firm 
spent  in  1917  $1,099,000,  and  in  1918  $1,854,000,  and  another 
expends  annually  about  2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  sales  of  standard 
equipment.  There  are  many  other  cases,  in  some  instances  running 
up  to  as  much  as  4per  cent  of  sales. 

The  Chairman.  What  volume  of  business  do  those  firms  do  ? 

Col.  Rice.  The  ones  that  I  have  in  mind  do  a  tremendous  volume 
of  business.    I  do  not  care  to  put  their  names  in  the  record. 

In  connection  with  the  experimental  development  work,  Gen. 
Pershing  has  made  a  report,  in  regard  to  his  recent  visit  of  inspection 
of  various  governmental  establishments^  including  arsenals,  and  on 
coining  back  here  is  what  he  had  to  say  m  regard  to  the  arsenals. 

(The  following  is  the  extract  referred  to  from  Gen.  Pershing's 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War:) 

ARSENALS. 

Our  anenals  are  now  filled  with  atores  of  mat^riela  of  ail  claases  and  it  is  poBsible  that 
addidonal  storeroom  for  some  few  items  may  be  needed.  It  should  be  unnecessary 
many  years  to  come  to  expend  very  large  sums  of  money  for  war  materiel.  Our  manu- 
facturing arsenals  can  only  be  kept  in  operation  on  a  reduced  scale,  but  we  should 
always  have  a  nucleus  of  personnel  trained  in  the  manufacture  of  purely  military 
materiel  for  experimental  work  of  all  kinds,  for  which  the  most  liberal  appropriations 
should  be  made.  While  the  actual  development  of  war  materiel  during  the  World 
War  was  far  greater  than  during  any  other  war  in  history,  this  development  was  rela- 
tively small  when  considered  in  the  light  of  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  improvement 
su^ested  by  our  war  experience. 

^dlure  to  make  ample  fund  available  for  experiment  and  research  might  jeopardize 
or  chances  of  success  in  another  war.  Among  possibilities,  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  which  might  almost  revolutionize  warfare,  are  tanlcs,  motor-propelled  artillery, 
power  of  artillery,  and  airplanes.  The  technical  services  should  be  provided  with  all 
the  money  they  require  for  experimental  purposes. 

While  we  are  on  the  Book  of  Estimates,  I  should  like  to  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  the  foUowing,  which  is  in 
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r^ard  to  a  matter  that  has  ma^  times  been  before  the  committee  in* 
regard  to  individual  appropriations: 

Hereafter  the  appropriAtions  ''automatic  rifles"  and  ''tanks'*  shall  be  available 
for  two  years  for  the  purposes  authorized  by  them. 

Four  of  the  appropriations  made  in  this  bill  are  two-year  appro- 
priations. At  various  times  the  other  two  appropriations  have 
been  made  by  specific  legislation  for  the  year^  two-year  appropriations, 
so  I  presume  that  there  is  no  particular  objection  to  that  procedure, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  already  exists  in  some  cases,  and  has 
already  been  used  in  various  cases  on  these  two  particular  items. 

The  Chaibman.  Right  in  that  connection,  Colonel,  of  course,  vou 
readily  understand  what  you  run  against  when  vou  establish  a 
precedent.  Do  you  not  believe  that  if  you  make  all  these  ordnance 
items  two-year  appropriations  that  every  other  branch  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  will  likewise  be  coming  in  for  two-year  appro- 
priations ? 

Col.  Rice.  I  should  think  not,  no  sir.  Our  main  reason  for  wanting 
two-year  appropriations  is  that  we  manufacture  in  very  large  quan- 
tities, and  tne  great  majority  of  our  materiel  is  manufactured.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  run  a  manufacturing  estabhshment  on  a 
basis  of  an  expiring  appropriation  at  the  end  of  one  year.  There 
are  many  reasons  K>r  that.  .  The  main  reasons  are  that  sometimes 
the  appropriations  are  not  made  until  after  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year. 
I  presume  that  is  inevitable;  at  least  we  have  assumed  so,  and  it 
seems  to  be  history,  and  whenever  that  occurs,  if  we  had  only  an 
annual  appropriation  we  would  have  to  furlough  or  discharge  all 
of  our  emplovees  at  our  manufacturing  plants.  We  have  not  been 
required  to  do  that  on  the  appropriations  made  by  this  committee 
up  to  this  time,  because  some  of  them  are  two-year  appropriations. 
Txiere  are  many  other  difficulties,  however,  which  anse  out  of  the 
fact  that  these  two  appropriations  are  for  one  year. 

In  order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  I  will  say  that  making  them 
two-year  appropriations  does  not  mean  that  they  are  appropriated 
to  cover  the  needs  of  two  years,  of  course,  but  if,  for  instance,  a 
department  project  to  be  followed  by  production  is  slowed  up,  and 
we  are  unable  to  get  the  work  on  far  enough,  we  can  place  the  order, 
and  use  the  money  during  the  second  year  instead  of  the  first. 

The  Chaieman.  I  recall  we  have  a  provision  which  allows  the 
ordnance  officers  to  obligate  certain  sums  even  bevond  the  one-year 
period  but  do  we  make  the  appropriation  so  tliat  the  money  is 
available  for  two  years? 

Col.  Rice.  No,  sir.     You  mean  in  the  army  reorganization  bill? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Col.  Rice.  Of  these  appropriations,  four  of  them  are  available  for 
two  years.  The  other  three  are  available  only  for  one  year,  which 
means  that  they  must  be  obligated  by  contract  during  that  fiscal 
year,  or  the  money  must  be  actually  spent  at  the  arsenals.  That 
places  the  arsenals,  as  regards  outside  dealing,  in  a  disadvantage- 
ous position.  It  might,  in  a  conceivable  situation,  force  us  to 
buy  outside  when  we  are  imable  to  produce  in  the  arsenal,  because 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  instance,  we  could  buy  outside  when  we 
could  not  place  an  order  with  the  arsenals  for  manufacture,  because 
we  could  not  complete  the  job  between  now  and  June  30,  so  that  if 
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the  appropriation  is  made  for  two  years,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to 
us  in  Doth  of  these  items.  If  we  were  only  geUing  materiel  by  pro- 
curement, and  not  by  manufacture,  we  would  not  come  to  you  with 
this  request. 

Gen.  LoBD.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hull  of  the  committee  requested 
that  I  submit  to  the  committee  a  provision  amended  from  the  pro- 
vision earned  in  the  reorganization  bill,  which  gives  to  a  contract 
placed  by  a  Government  agency  with  a  Government  manufacturing 
plant,  whether  arsenal  or  omer  plant,  the  force  of  an  actual  contract, 
which  should  be  considered  along  with  this  recommendation  of  Col. 
Rice. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  the  provision.  It  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Sanford,  of  New  York,  originally. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  only  amendment  made  in  that  provision,  which 
appears  on  line  21,  page  14,  of  the  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  is 
that  in  the  original  amendment,  as  submitted  in  the  bill,  it  read, 
"shall  not  exceed  the  cost  if  purchased  in  the  open  market,"  and 
that  has  been  amended  to  read,  ''shall  be  less  than  the  cost  if  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market.*'  That  change  was  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Hull,  to  protect  the  amendment  against  any  pjoint  of 
order  that  might  be  placed  against  it,  if  the  committee  decided  to 
put  legislation  of  that  character  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Fields. 'That  would  make  it  clearly  a  limitation,  in  that  way, 
I  guess. 

(The  provision  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

He  shall  cause  to  be  man iifao tared  or  produced  at  the  Government  arsenals  or 
Government-owned  factories  of  the  United  States  all  such  supplies  or  articles  needed 
by  the  War  Department  as  "^aid  arsenals  or  Government -owned  factories  are  ca])able 
of  man u fact urinj?  or  producinjf.  provided  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  or  produc- 
ini?  such  article-*  or  supplieM  at  said  areenals  or  Government -owned  factories  shall 
be  \e^  than  the  cost,  if  purchased  in  the  open  market;  and  he  shall  operate  or  cause 
to  be  operated  said  arsenals  or  Government -owned  factories  economically.  Ard  all 
orders  for  manufacture  of  mateiial  pertaining  to  approved  projects  which  are  placed 
with  arj^nals  or  Government -owned  facrtories  or  other  ordnan'*e  establishments  shall 
be  considered  as  obligations  in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  similar 
orders  placed  \*ith  commercial  manuiacturers. 

Col.  Rice.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
take  up  on  page  55  the  item  of  tanks. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  do  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
question.  What  are  the  two  items  for  which  you  wish  to  have  the 
language  changed,  so  that  the  money  may  be  available  for  two  years  ? 

Col.  KicE.  For  automatic  rifles  and  tanks. 

The  Chairman.  That  identifies  them  sufficiently.  Now  we  will 
be  glad  to  take  up  the  provision  for  tanks. 

Col.  Rice.  The  tanks,  I  might  say,  are  carried  in  the  last  bill 
under  the  heading  ''armored  motor  cars.'' 

The  Chairman.  On  page  55  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  tanks.  Col.  L.  B. 
Moody,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Tank,  Tractor,  and  Trailer  Division 
of  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  has  charge  of  the  detail 
work  on  that  class,  of  materiel  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  will 
explain  the  details  of  it,  and  Gen.  Rockenbach  has  kindly  consented 
to  say  something  in  regard  to  it,  after  Col.  Moody  makes  his  state- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  colonel. 
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Col.  MooBT.  This  appropriation  has  previously  been  carried  under 
the  heading  ''Armo]^  motor  cars/'  whidi  dates  back  about  two 

5 rears  before  the  conception  of  the  tank,  and  it  would  seem  more 
ogical,  perhaps,  to  change  the  name  of  the  heading  to  make  it  apply 
in  general  to  the  vehicles  that  are  actuaUj  being  furnished ;  and  also,, 
unless  a  general  provision  of  the  type  suggested  by  Col.  Rice,  to 
make  the  money  appropriated  for  any  one  year  applicable  for  two 
years,  is  adopted,  I  would  like  to  include  a  cnange  of  wording  of  this 
particular  appropriation  to  extend  it  to  June  30,  1922,  and  the 
wording  that  we  suggest  is  as  follows: 

For  the  purchase,  manufacture,  test,  and  repair  of  tanks  and  other  self-propelled 
armcnred  vducles,  to  remain  available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

And,  of  course,  this  provision  to  make  it  available  imtil  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1922  can  be  dropped  out  if  a  general  provision  is 
adopted. 

In  the  matter  of  the  amount,  the  total  amount  which  has  been 
asked  for  is  $1,208,000,  divided  as  follows:  $340,000  for  maintenance^ 
$500,000  for  experimental  purposes,  and  $368,000  for  tanks  of  a  new 
type  to  equip  a  small  unit  of  the  Tank  Corps  for  experimental  pur- 
poses from  a  tactical  standpoint,  as  opposed  to  the  engineering 
standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  new  language  which  you  quoted,  so  far  as 
my  ear  caught  it,  you  left  out  the  words  ''and  maintenance";  there- 
fore would  you  not  have  to  reword  that  language  so  that  you  could 
expend  that  money  for  maintenance  ?  You  said  that  after  the  word 
"repair"  you  wanted  this  new  language. 

Col.  Moody.  Well,  we  have  used  the  usual  words  "repair  and  main- 
tenance" as  practically 

The  Chairman.  Synonymous  ? 

Col.  Moody.  They  are  practically  synonyms,  and  there  has  been 
no  distinction  between  maintenance  and  repair.  Who  put  the  pro- 
vision in,  or  how  that  occurred  originally,  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Col.  Rice.  We  will  change  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  include  main- 
tenance^ 

The  Chairman.  I  caught  the  reading  of  the  proposed  change  in 
that  way,  so,  of  course,  when  you  spoke  of  $300,000  for  maintenance, 
I  wondered  whether  you  would  not  nave  some  trouble  with  the  comp- 
troller, if  you  used  that  amount,  and  did  not  have  the  words  "for 
maintenance"  in  the  provision. 

Col.  Moody.  I  will  modify  the  language. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  very  technical  comptroller  nowadays, 
•you  must  remember. 

Col.  Moody.  I  will  modify  that  in  a  note  for  the  Secretary,  as 
suggested  by  Col.  Rice. 

(The  proposed  wording  of  this  appropriation  is  as  follows:) 

For  the  purchase,  manufacture,  test,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  tanks  and  other 
self-propelled  armored  vehicles,  to  remain  available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1922. 

Col.  Moody.  Gen.  Rockenbach,  I  think,  is  prepared  to  go  into  some 
of  the  details  of  what  he  desires  from  the  tactical  standpoint  and  the 
standpoint  of  the  Tank  Corps,  but  I  think  I  can  cover  by  a  general 
statement  the  fact  that  with  the  money  appropriated  last  year  for 
experimental  purposes  we  will  produce  several  samples,  and  from 
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those  I  think  I  may  safely  eay  a  tank  sufficiently  up  to  date  to  meet 
the  present  requirements  of  the  Tank  Corps. 

Now,  the  Ordnance  Department  has,  I  think,  been  charged  in  the 
past  from  time  to  time,  and  other  departments,  with  always  looking 
ahead,  and  when  war  breaks,  not  having  exactly  the  thing  wanted 
ready  to  go  into  production,  so  we  propose  with  the  money  asked  for 
to  manufacture  a  small  number,  estimated  from  8  to  12,  to  provide 
the  Tank  Corps  with  eijuipment  for  one  platoon,  which  is  a  very  small 
unit  of  their  organization. 

The  Chaibhan.  How  many  tanks  are  there  in  a  platoon  ? 

Col.  Moody.  Prom  three  to  five.  These  eight  will  provide  really 
for  a  small  company.     I  made  an  error  in  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  put  into  the  hearings  just  how  manv 
tanks  are  in  a  company,  how  many  in  a  battalion,  and  so  on.  Will 
you  do  that  ? 

Gen.  RoGKBNBACH.  I  can  give  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  kindly  will. 

Gen.  RocKENBACH.  The  light  company  has  26.    The  heavy  com- 

Sany  has  16,  and  they  are  combined  into  heav^  battalions  of  49  and 
ght  battalions  of  76.  Then  the  brigade  consists  of  two  battalions 
light  and  one  battalion  heavv. 

Mr.  Greene.  General,  is  that  largely  for  administration  piuposes? 

Gen.  RocKENBAGH.  No;  that  is  for  both  administration  and  opera- 
tion purposes. 

Afr.  Greene.  Do  they  operate  in  any  sense  in  such  mass  move- 
ment, or  are  they  more  or  less  utilized  as  Artillery  would  be  as  an 
accompanying  arm  i 

Gen.  RocKENBACH.  When  employed  properly,  they  should  always 
be  employed  en  masse. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  can  understand  that^  as  a  layman's  notion  of  it; 
but  I  supposed)  from  our  very  incidental  mention  of  the  topography 
and  lis  particular  objective,  that  they  were  not  thrown  in  in  a  tactical 
organization  necessarily  as  men  mi^t  be. 

Gen.  RocKENBACH.  They  are  supposed  to  be  a  battalion.  I  think 
that  is  the  smallest  number  that  snould  be  used,  but  of  course  we 
should  be  quite  ready  to  take  the  front  with  a  mass  of  them.  They 
should  be  held  in  readiness  near  the  front  line,  so  that  when  brigades 
or  re^ments  are  held  up  we  will  have  a  sufficient  force  to  operate  in 
obtaining  our  objective. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  a  clumsy  way  of  getting  at  it  as  compared 
with  the  terminology  that  you  people  of  the  service  would  use,  but 
as  far  as  ordinary  purposes  are  concerned  we  do  not  have  to  regard 
the  Tank  Corps  as  something  necessary  to  be  maintained  in  exact 
numbers  of  tactical  units,  do  we?  It  is  the  gross  quantity  that  you 
want  of  certain  types  and  kinds,  because  when  it  comes  to  their  use 
there  is  more  or  less  flexibihty  as  to  the  numbers  or  units  thrown  in  ? 

Gen.  RocKENBACH.  The  plan  I  have  recommended  to  the  General 
Staff  will  explaiQ  that.  We  do  not  propose  t^  maintain  a  ^eat  big 
Tank  Corps,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  very  difficult.  The  men 
go  out  very  quickly,  and,  in  addition,  it  is  very  expensive,  so  we  are 
attempting  to  maintain  a  nucleus;  that  is,  one  battalion  of  tanks 
for  a  division  for  training.  When  you  want  to  employ  them,  those 
battalions  would  be  taken  by  the  corps  or  Army  commander,  under 
the  orders  of  the  War  Department,  and  moved  near  the  front  that 
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you  are  going  to  use  them  on,  and  there  they  would  be  used  in  quite 
large  masses;  but  all  we  are  talking  of  now  is  simply  a  nucleus  force, 
you  might  say,  for  training,  which  would  be  expanded  in  time  of  war. 

I  think  now,  for  instance,  the  present  plan  is  to  have  seven  organ- 
ized divisions;  that  is,  seven  battalions  of  tanks.  We  have  a  oat- 
talion  at  Benning,  where  a  division  school,  called  the  infantry  school, 
is  established.  That  makes  a  total  6f  eight  battalions  that  we  want 
to  keep  for  training  as  the  permanent  organization. 

The  only  additional  thing  to  that  is  our  tank  special  service  school, 
which  will  be  the  only  thing  left  eventually  at  Camp  Meade. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  practically  the  same  position  as  the 
air  force.  You  want  so  many  tanks.  You  will  divide  them  up  into 
tactical  units.  My  purpose  in  asking  how  many  there  were  in  a 
-company  or  a  battalion  was  simply  for  the  information  of  the  members 
of  the  committee.  We  know  that  what  you  want  is  the  total  number- 
and  then  you  will  properly  divide  them  up  for  use  for  your  training 
purposes. 

Gen.  RocKENBACH.  But  our  thought  is  that  seven  divisions  will  be 
l>ased  on  this  minimum.  If  we  get  10  divisions,  the  authority  for 
those  10  divisions  should  also  carry  with  it  the  authority  to  increase 
by  two  battalions  of  tanks. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  get  to.  You  see,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  here,  what  the  tactical  employment  of  the  tanks 
niiay  be  is  a  matter  that  might  just  as  well  be  over  in  Egypt.  The 
gross  quantity  and  their  cost,  and  just  what  proportion  might  seem 
to  be  the  requisite  peace-time  equipment,  and  what  its  relation  might 
seem  to  be  m  any  projected  plan  of  national  defense  that  the  mili- 
tary establishment  is  now  considering  in  any  way,  is  what  we  arc 
concerned  in,  but  if  you  begin  to  employ  these  technical  terms,  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  oiuy  the  beginning  of  a  growth,  it  leads  us 
to  imagme  that  once  we  start  out  witn  a  battalion  here  we  are  estab- 
lishing a  standard  which  must,  with  every  equivalent  unit,  or  every 
unit  of  a  certain  t3rpe  in  the  tactical  organization  of  troops,  be  accom- 
panied by  such  and  such  a  tactical  organization  of  tanks,  and  we 
see  ourselves  in  the  beginning  of  an  amplified,  constantly  growing 
tank  program. 

Gen.  KocKENBACH.  I  do  not  think  that  follows  from  what  we  are 
going  to  say  to-day,  because  we  certainly  are  not  going  beyond  a 
year  or  two  years,  unless  we  are  at  war. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  find  out.  You  gentle- 
men of  the  service  apparently  seem  to  understand  the  growth  of  these 
things.  We  saw  the  time  not  so  long  ago  when  we  talked  of  artillery 
in  batteries,  and  when  they  would  say  that  they  would  send  some 
one^s  battery  over  here  to  take  care  of  this  thing,  but  now  you  do  not 
talk  of  it  in  anything  less  than  a  city  full. 

Mr.  McEJBNZiE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  mechanism  of  a  tank  is 
very  simple,  and  that  it  is  not  more  involved,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than 
the  pressed-steel  car  ?• 

Gen.  RocKENBACH.  We  hope  to  get  it  so  that  it  will  be  as  simple  as 
manufacturing  a  pressed-steel  car.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a  machine 
30  feet  long,  and,  roughly,  6  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  high,  which  is  filled 
up  entirely  with  mechanism. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  large  tank? 

Gen.  RocKENBACH.  That  is  the  large  tank. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  if  you  have  the  blue  prints,  plans,  and  specif!-^ 
cations  for  a  tank,  and  you  turn  those  over  to  any  boiler  works  m  the 
country,  they  could  turn  out  tanks  pretty  rapidly,  could  they  not  ? 

Gen.  RocKENBACH.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  was  in  Hoboken  with  a 
man  a  few  days  ago  who  was  manufacturing  a  tank — that  is,  last 
month — and  I  suggested  a  change  which  womd  enable  us  to  put  the 

flates  rapidly  intp  production.  He  was  making  it  out  of  five  pieces, 
suggested  that  he  make  them  out  of  two,  and  we  wnet  over  what 
would  be  necessary  to  do  that.  He  spent  two  weeks  in  drawing  his 
designs,  and  a  month  later  he  had  his  ji^  and  tools  made  especially 
for  that,  and  he  was  producing  a  two-piece  tank  plate,  but  he  had 
spent  $2,400  in  doing  it  and  nearly  a  month's  time.  When  we  get 
tnose  two  and  when  we  get  the  pilot  and  when  we  get  into  production, 
then  we  can  produce  rapidly.  / 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  I  think  you  are  to  be  commended  for 
making  that  very  wise  suggestion,  because  that  leads  to  economy. 
One  dmiculty  about  a  good  deal  of  this  manufacturing  business  seems 
to  be  to  not  make  it  as  simple  as  possible,  but  as  complicated  and  as 
difficult  as  possible.  I  do  not  say  that  is  true,  but  that  is  the  way  it 
appears  to  one  in  listening  to  the  discussion. 

For  instance,  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  an  airplane,  thou- 
sands of  pieces  are  necessary  to  go  into  it,  and  naturally  it  is  a  com- 
plicated thing,  but  an  iron  tank  on  wheels  does  seem  to  me  a  very 
simple  piece  of  mechanism,  so  far  as  the  tank  itself  is  concerned,  and 
I  should  think  that  it  could  be  put  into  mass  production,  and  you 
could  have  aU  the  tanks  that  you  would  need  in  a  very  short  time, 
if  found  necessary,  and  that  all  you  really  need,  so  far  as  a  peace- 
time proposition  is  concerned,  is  a  sufficient  nimiber  to  use  for  train- 
ing.    Am  I  right  ? 

Gen.  RocKENBACH.  I  think  we  will  bring  that  out  in  explaining 
the  object  of  this.    That  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  a 
reserve  of  tanks  ?  That  is  what  I  mean.  I  can  see  the  necessity  of 
a  good  safe  reserve  of  machine  gims,  but  I  can  not  see 

Gen.  RocKENBACH.  My  recommendation  to  the  General  Staff,  on 
my  return,  was  to  put  all  of  the  tanks  that  we  have  on  hand  into 
readiness  for  battle,  so  as  to  have  something  to  start  to  fight  with, 
and  then  to  allot  aU  the  time,  energy,  and  money  that  we  could  to  an 
improved  machine,  and  along  with  that  machme  all  the  tools  and 
jigs  that  were  necessary  to  produce  it  rapidly.  We  do  not  propose 
to  build  any  large  number  of  improved  tanks  more  than  enough  to 
give  them  a  test. 

The  Chairman.  Right  along  that  line,  one  of  the  difficulties  that 
confronts  the  country,  if  we  want  to  produce  in  great  quantities,  is 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  sets  of  tools,  jigs,  gauges,  and  dies. 
Now,  you  said  that  this  manufacturer  will  produce  your  two-piece 
tank.  Will  you  retain  possession  of  those  iigs  and  tools  and  dies; 
will  they  belong  to  the  Government,  and  will  the  Government  make 
additional  sets,  so  that  if  we  get  into  war  the  tools  can  be  distributed 
among  the  various  factories,  where  the  tanks  would  be  produced  in 
great  numbers ) 

Col.  Moody.  In  every  case  where  we  make  a  contract  we  retain 
control  of  the  tools,  and  usuaUy  bv  Government  ownership  place 
them  in  storage.     We  have  retrieved  as  far  as  possible  all  the  tools, 
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or  at  least  an  ample  number  of  the  tools  that  were  constructed  dur- 
ing this  war,  so  that  if  another  emergency  requiring  manufacture 
should  arise  within  the  next  few  years,  we  could  pass  these  tools 
out  to  various  manufacturers,  and  say,  ''These  tools  are  used  for 
making  a  certain  piece,''  etc.,  but  as  for  providing  sufficient  sets  of 
tools  to  produce  m  quantity,  even  in  a  single  ^tory,  is  a  very 
expensive  proposition.  We  have  retained,  as  far  as  we  can  find 
out,  all  sets  of  tools  to  make  a  single  tank  of  the  type  used  during 
this  war,  which  was  the  Americanized  Renault  type,  which  is  smail 
and  as  simple  as  anything  likely  to  be  produced  m  the  future.  One 
set  of  those  tools  for  a  single  factory  would  be  easily  worth  $300,000, 
so  that  if  you  began  to  store  up  tools  for  three  or  four  factories 
before  the  emergency  arose,  it  would  be  a  very  expensive  proposi- 
tion, but  in  connection  with  the  experimental  manufacture  we  do 
require  a  limited  amount  of  tools,  and  those  would  be  very  carefully 
preserved.  That  is,  if  these  8  or  10  tanks,  which  are  of  a  new  type, 
which  are  being  suggested,  should  be  manufactured  some  few  of  the 
more  difficult  dies,  etc.,  would  be  retained,  but  as  for  the  rest  of  it, 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  just  make  them  by  hand  instead  of  making 
the  dies,  so  that  a  few  tools  would  result,  out  not  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  real  reserve,  and  no  money  is  being  asked  under  this 
appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But,  after  all,  is  it  not  an  element,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  elements,  of  real  preparedness  to  manufacture  a  whole  lot 
of  tanks,  for  example,  or  guns,  and  then  in  a  few  years  declare  them 
obsolete  and  start  in  and  change  the  pattern  a  Uttle  bit  and  manu- 
facture a  few  more,  and  so  on  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  very 
essence  of  preparedness  to  have  these  jigs  and  dies  and  gauges  lai^ 
away,  not  perhaps  the  last  word  in  any  branch  of  military  equip- 
ment, but  yet  of  a  character  that  woidd  make  a  good  fightmg  arm. 

Col.  Moody.  There  are  a  number  of  steps  in  reaching  an  ideal, 
which  I  would  suggest.  The  first  is  to  make  drawings  of  a  vehicle, 
or  whatever  the  article  is,  and  make  a  single  one  of  them,  and  trv 
it  out  and  get  an  idea  that  is  satisfactory  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point, but  that  vehicle  or  article  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  engineer 
very  frequently  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  user.  That  applies,  of 
course,  to  commercial  life  as  well  as  the  military  end. 

The  next  step  is  to  convince  the  user  that  the  thing  is  all  right,  and 
for  that  purpose  it  has  been  suggested  this  year  that  8  or  10  vehicles 
of  a  new  model  shall  be  constructed  and  turned  over  to  Gen.  Rock- 
enbach  for  test.  If  Gen.  Rockenbach  agrees  that  it  is  reasonably 
satisfactory  for  his  purposes,  and  if  the  Ordnance  Department  is 
reasonably  satisfied  from  a  production  standpoint,  we  have  readied 
that  point. 

Now,  then,  the  next  step  would  be  to  manufacture  sufficient  tools 
to  provide  for  one  or  two  or  three  factories,  or  whatever  might  be 
necessary  for  the  estimated  war  needs,  but  that  would  require  addi- 
tional money  from  Congress,  which  is  not  being  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  Ri^ht  along  that  line,  when  this  war  started,  the 
European  countries  did  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  rifles.  They 
came  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  and  made  contracts  with 
them  for  the  production  of  rifles.  It  took  the  American  manufac- 
turers 13  months  before  they  were  able  to  turn  out  a  sin^e  rifle, 
because  England  did  not  have  the  jigs,  the  tools,  the  gauges,  and  the 
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dies  that  were  required  for  makine  those  necessary  arms.  If  we  have 
no  extra  tools,  gauges,  etc..  and  if  war  should  again  break  out,  it  will 
take  months  for  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary jigs^  dies,  and  tools,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  wiU  be  lost  in 
putting  the  country  into  a  condition  of  defense. 

Now  that  is  what  the  committee  has  in  mind.  We  hope  never 
again  to  be  caught  in  that  way,  and  that  is  why  we  are  askmg  these 
questions. 

Col.  KiCE.  We  are  doing  that  with  all  the  standard  material  that 
we  manufactured  during  tne  w^ar.  We  have  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Manufacture,  one  section  whose  sole  business  is  to  look  out  for 
gauges,  jigs,  and  tools  for  the  manufacture  of  the  standard  equipment, 
and  we  have  a  considerable  force  of  men  at  the  arsenals  engaged  on 
nothing  else.  They  are  taking  care  of  them,  cleaning  them,  cata- 
loguing them,  and  making  up  process  data,  and  in  many  cases  w^e 
have  a  complete  set  .of  photographs  on  how  they  were  used,  what 
kinds  of  machines  were  used,  and  all  that. 

That  applies  to  the  tank  problem,  for  the  standard  ji^  we  now  have, 
as  well  as  anything  else.  Of  course,  in  this  appropriation  for  tanks 
w*e  are  asking  for  it  is  not  included,  because  we  have  not  yet  gotten 
to  that  stage  and  will  not  until  we  are  able  to  use  for  development  the 
money  we  are  now  asking  for. 

The  Chairman.  Until  you  standardize  the  tank  that  you  want 
to  use? 

Col.  Rice.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  made  a  great  advance  when  you 
are  doing  that  work. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  very  phrase,  ''until  you  standardize/'  suggests 
to  me  some  of  the  experiences  that  we  are  all  familiar  with  here,  and 
that  is  that  we  were  said  to  be  waiting  for  the  100  per  cent  gun,  you 
know,  before  we  ^ot  any.  Are  we  in  such  a  position  now,  or  do  you 
contemplate  at  the  present  time  to  be  in  such  a  position  that  we 
might  at  least  get  some  guns,  or  some  other  utilities  of  war  that  we 
could  recognize  as  not  being  100  per  cent,  perhaps,  and  that  we  are 
seeking  even  now  to  improve,  but  that  we  will  get  them  anywav? 
Are  vou  laying  away,  in  other  words,  your  jigs,  gauges,  and  tools  for 
the  fast  thmg  made,  that  you  may  nereaf ter  want  to  improve  ? 

Col.  Rice.  We  are,  and  we  are  in  my  office  just  getting  started  on 
making  what  we  call  a  standard  list,  a  list  of  standard  equipment — 
that  is,  equipment  which  is  of  the  present  adopted  stanaard — of 
which  we  nave  the  drawings,  the  specifications,  the  manufacturing 
facilities,  jigs,  tools,  etc.,  all  read^  to  use. 

Now,  if  we  go  to  war  any  time  in  the  near  future,  it  would  be  the 
policy  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  to  use  these  things,  or  such  as  would 
DO  necessary  to  manufacture  in  the  beginning.  When  a  new  type 
develops  that  has  been  tried  in  the  service  in  small  Quantities  and 
provecl  satisfactory,  the  drawings  are  completed,  and  tnere  would  be 
enough  production  so  that  we  woul  i  know  how  to  go  into  quantity 
production  without  some  of  the  delays  which  nearly  ruined  us  last 
time,  and  then  only  will  we  put  them  on  our  list  as  the  standard 
for  new  production  and  then  we  would  have  the  drawings  listed  and 
catalogued,  the  specificatioi;is  catalogued,  and  the  whole  proposition 
lined  np  so  that  we  could  go  right  to  work  on  it  before  we  would 
recommend  its  adoption  as  a  standard.  Does  that  answer  your 
question  ? 
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Mr.  Greene.  Exactly,  because  it  is  some  weapon  of  some  kind, 
rather  than  waiting  for  the  ideal  weapon. 

Col.  Rice.  I  think  you  will  find  nobody  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment who  went  through  the  last  three  years  who  is  inclined  to  wait 
for  something  that  isperf  ect  before  getting  something  that  we  can  use. 

The  Chairman.  We  desire  to  congratulate  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment for  having  learned  this  important  lesson  of  the  World  War. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  the  structure  of  the  tank  itself  in  any  of  its  parts 
so  complicated  that  its  manufacture  is  retarded  by  its  having  any 
delicate  adjustment  or  any  complication  in  its  structural  parts  ? 

Col.  Moody.  The  mechanism  is  essentially  that  of  a  tractor  of  a 

food  type.  Of  the  military  features  this  war  has  shown  that  the 
axdest  one  to  get  is  armor  plate.  Armor  plate  will  not  do  for  any- 
thing commercial.  In  fact  the  particular  kind  of  armor  plate  used 
on  tanks  will  be  in  practically  no  production  in  peace  times,  except 
possibly  experimentally,  and  the  armor  ^ate  is  subject  to  a  great 
manv  kinks,  warps,  etc.,  that  made  it  dimctdt  to  fit  the  machinery 
inside  of  the  tanks  designed  and  built  during  the  war,  and  any  new 
design  will  be  such  that  the  armor  plate  can  be  bolted  or  fitted 
together  in  the  same  way  that  any  other  iron  structure  is  put  to- 
gether without  any  great  care,  and  the  machinery  fitted  in  or  set  in 
on  brackets,  or  something  of  that  sort,  so  that  even  though  the  body 
is  out  of  line  we  can  put  it  in  with  very  little  trouble,  One  of  the 
models  we  had  in  this  war  copied  from  the  French  had  armor  plate 
running  right  through  the  center  of  the  transmission,  with  some 
gears  on  one  side  of  the  plate  and  some  on  the  other,  and  these  gears 
had  to  mesh  up,  and  you  can  well  understand  the  difficulty  a  man 
had  to  fit  them  up  with  those  plates  warped.  In  the  new  designs  we 
will  avoid  anything  like  that,  and  it  willbe  a  jig,  die,  and  tool  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  you  mind,  Colonel,  unless  you  are  going  right 
to  this  matter,  allowing  me  to  interrupt  again  there?  To  a  lay 
mind,  which  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  so  that  we  fellows  who  do 
not  operate  these  things  may  £iow  what  it  means,  it  reduces  itself 
to  these  more  or  less  simple  terms.  The  complicated  part  of  your 
tanks  is  what  we  call  the  running  gear  ? 

Col.  Moody.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  the  power  house  above,  and  you  intend  making 
the  samples  of  such  a  simple  structural  design  that  it  would  be  more 
or  less  of  a  rough  hand  joo  for  emergency  purposes  ? 

Col.  Moody,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  then  the  delay,  if  any,  comes  in  the  careful 
work  necessary  on  the  tractor  part  ? 

Col.  Moody.  And  also  on  the  armor  plate. 
.  Mr.  Greene.  And  the  armor  plate. 

Mr.  Moody.  Yes;  those  two  parts;  and  as  far  as  the  tractor  parts 
are  concerned,  every  effort  is  being  made  so  that  if  there  is  anything 
on  the  commercial  market  in  the  line  of  engines,  of  differentials,  and 
bolts,  nuts,  and  cotter  pins,  and  all  of  those  things  that  are  approved 
by  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  we  will  not  put  in  parts  of 
any  special  design  if  it  is  possible  to  get  something  that  is  actually 
in  commercial  production. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  glad  you  referred  to  that.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  knockabout,  rough-and-ready  experience  of  the  farmers  with 
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these  tractors  for  a  series  of  years  would,  to  some  degree  at  least,  be 
analogous  to  what  your  demands  would  necessitate,  and  by  keeping 
back  of  the  commercial  side  of  the  development  in  that  wajr  you 
might  so  standardize  those  parts  that  they  would  be  easily  inter- 
changeable with  a  commercial  tractor. 

Col.  Moody.  We  are  doing  that,  and  in  order  to  be  sure  that  we 
are  cooperating  with  the  commercial  people  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers  has  appointed  a  committee,  known  as  the  ordnance 
advisory  conmiittee,  of  the  very  highest  class  of  men  they  have.  In 
fact,  I  beUeve  there  are  seven  members  of  the  committee,  five  of 
whom  are  past  presidents  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers, 
and  these  gentlemen  are  meeting  with  us  every  two  months,  and  they 
are  a  class  of  men  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  hire  for  money,  but,  as  a  matter  ol  patriotic  interest,  they 
are  giving  their  service  for  nothing  every  two  months  and  meeting 
with  us  to  go  over  all  these  new  things,  or  anything  we  approve  and 
adopt,  to  see  what  we  call  for  in  our  drawings  for  possible  use  in 
war  is  really  produceable  by  the  men  who  woiDd  have  to  produce  it; 
and  incidentally  their  engineering  advice  is  well-nigh  invaluable, 
because  unless  they  gave  it  to  us  freely  we  simply  could  not  get  it. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  When  you  spoke  of  a  dozen  models.  Colonel,  you 
did  not  mean  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  models  of  tanks,  did  you  ? 

Col.  Moody.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Early  in  your  testimony  you  spoke  about  the 
appropriation  here  giving  you  at  least  a  dozen  mod^. 

Col.  Moody.  No,  sir.  1  may  not  have  said  what  I  meant.  We 
will  produce  with  the  funds  that  have  been  appropriated  two  or  three 
models,  all  of  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Tank  Corps.  One 
model  runs  on  an  ordinary  caterpillar  track,  and  one  is  capable  of 
rimning  either  on  wheels  or  on  a  track.  Within  the  next  few  months 
we  expect  from  these  two  or  three  models  that  the  Tank  Corps  will 
select  the  best,  and  then  we  expect  to  make  enough  of  those  to  try 
them  out  from  a  tactical  standpoint,  so  that  the  8  or  10  which  we 
suggested  would  probably  be  of  the  same,  or,  at  most,  of  two  different 
tyDes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  While  I  am  not  an  admirer  particularly  of  Henry 
Ford,  there  is  one  thing  that  he  has  demonstrated,  ana  that  is  a 
certain  standard  which  is  practically  the  last  word  in  that  character 
of  car.  He  makes  the  little  Ford,  which  is  laughed  at  and  made 
fun  of,  and  all  that,  but,  after  all,  it  has  stood  up  as  the  one  car  in 
the  United  States  that  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  it  lasts  because 
of  its  popularity.  They  do  not  try  to  beautiiy  it,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  And  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind  in  asking  you  about  what  you 
were  trying  to  develop,  whether  you  were  maUng  a  dozen  different 
models,  or  whether  you  were  having  a  dozen  machines  made  of  a 
certain  model. 

In  other  words,  what  I  have  in  mind  is  the  concentration  on  one 
particular  model,  and  sticking  to  it,  and  not  being  led  astray  by  every 
man  who  comes  along  and  says,  '*I  have  put  this  side  gear  on,  or 
this  on,  or  something  else.'*  What  you  want  is  a  tank,  with  boiler 
plate,  or,  as  you  say,  this  armor  plate,  with  a  good  engine  in  it  and 
a  gun  or  two  on  it.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  a  practical 
weapon,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  could  be  standardized  without 
very  much  expense. 
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Col.  Moody.  That  was  the  idea  of  the  Tank  Corps,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  attempt  to  develop  for  use  in  whatever  future  emergency  may 
arise,  a  single  type  of  vehicle  which  will  do  the  work  of  tlie  two 
standard  types,  one  small  and  one  large,  which  they  now  have,  and 
some  miscellaneous  other  tanks  left  over  from  the  war,  and  that  is 
what  they  are  aiming  at,  one  type  of  vehicle  to  do  all  the  work,  and 
we  hope  that  that  can  be  achieved,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  Gen. 
Rockenbach,  or  any  other  chief  of  a  combat  service,  whoever  he 
may  be,  when  the  next  war  comes,  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  use 
some  one  particular  tvpe  of  vehicle  for  a  given  purpose  but  we  would 
like  to  have  a  few  oi  them  to  equip  a  battery  or  some  other  small 
unit,  to  actually  try  the  type  before  we  would  put  our  final  O.  K. 
on  it.  I  think  Gen.  Rockenbach  will  elaborate  on  that,  but  that  is 
my  idea  of  what  I  have  understood  they  are  driving  at. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  make  these  tanks  at  the  Government 
arsenals  ? 

Col.  Moody.  We  probably  would  make  them  at  the  Government 
arsenals,  unless  we  could  not  complete  them  before  the  money 
expired. 

The  Chaibman.  The  general  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  he  had 
been  negotiating  with  a  private  manufacturer  for  the  production  of 
a  two-plate  tank. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  Not  negotiating,  but  consulting. 

The  Chaibman.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Col.  Moody.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with  the  experi- 
mental money  which  has  been  appropriated  this  year,  we  would  nave 
liked  to  have  placed  some  of  the  work  at  the  arsenals,  but  we  have 
practically  been  forced  to  call  for  bids,  or  let  contracts  outside,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  we  are  authorized  to  obligate  the  money  by 
law.  But  now  we  are  iust  ready  to  go  ahead  and  make  some  of  the 
experimental  designs  that  we  wanted  to  make  with  this  amount  of 
money,  and  it  is  perfectly  legal  to  obligate  it,  but  if  we  put  it  in  an 
arsenal,  the  monev  will  expire  on  June  30,  and  we  will  have  to  stop 
right  in  the  middle. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  So  that  when  you  are  manufacturing  at  an 
arsenal,  you  can  not  obligate,  whereas,  you  can  obligate  with  a 
private  manufacturer,  is  that  it  ? 

Col.  Moody.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  an  excellent  example  of  whj  we 
would  like  to  have  the  arsenals  on  the  same  footing  as  a  private 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hull.  The  wording  in  the  permanent  reorganization  bill 
covers  that  ? 

Col.  Moody.  If  any  one  of  these  new  wordings  are  adopted,  it 
would,  T  think,  take  care  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Hull.  Tf  you  put  that  on  this  bill,  that  would  cover  it. 

Col.  Rice.  Mr.  Hull,  Gen.  Lord  put  the  wording  in  that  would 
cover  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Here  is  the  idea  I  had  in  asking  the  question. 
You  have  now  in  the  Government  arsenals  a  very  large  force  of 
civilian  employees,  men  who  are  skilled  workmen,  and  they  certainly 
do  not  need  to  make  very  many  rifles  this  coming  year,  or  perhaps 
the  next  year,  or  for  many  years.  There  are  many  things  that  are 
produced  in  the  arsenals  of  which  we  have  a  great  supply,  and 
naturally  we  have  either  got  to  utilize  those  men  in  some  other 
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acitivity,  or  we  have  got  to  let  them  go.  That  being  true,  I  had  in 
mind  the  advisability  of  having  this  experimentation  that  we  are 
going  to  do  along  the  line  of  tanks  done  in  our  arsenals. 

Col.  Rice.  We  expect  to  do  it.  As  far  as  the  appropriations  will 
permit,  and  our  facilities  willpermit,  we  expect  to  do  it  in  the  aresnals. 

The  CHAmnAN.  Can  the  Grovermnent  supply  its  own  armor  plate, 
or  would  we  have  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  it  ? 

Col.  Rice.  No,  sir;  we  would  have  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  Can  we  not  buy  some  of  the  armor  plate  from  the 
Navy  ? 

Col.  Rice.  They  do  not  manufacture  armor  plate  of  the  thickness 
that  we  need  for  our  work. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  th.ck  do  they  manufacture  any  ? 

Col.  Rice.  I  do  not  know  how  thick  the  Navy's  armor  plate  is,  but 
the  plate  that  we  use  on  the  tanks  is  thinner  than  that  which  they 
manufacture.  There  are  certain  things  about  a  tank,  of  course,  that 
we  would  have  to  purchase.  We  do  not  manufacture  any  automobile 
engines,  and  ought  not  to,  with  any  of  our  present  demands.  We  do 
not  manufacture  armor,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  take  it  up.  But 
there  is  the  work  of  assembly,  and  a  majority  of  the  work  of  that  type 
that  we  would  like  to  do  at  the  arsenals. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  continue.  Colonel. 

Col.  Rice.  Did  you  wish  any  further  information  in  detail  about 
this  item? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  Gen.  Rockenbach. 

Gen.  Rockenbach.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  can  clear 
that  up  any.  I  think  every  question  nearly  has  been  asked  that  has 
been  anticipated  in  regard  to  what  we  are  providing  for.  Of  course, 
the  maintenance  item  is  for  the  purpose  of  maintenance  and  repair, 
to  keep  the  machines  that  we  have  in  readiness  to  operate  with.  We 
could  now  put  out  the  number  of  tanks  in  battle  condition  that  we 
would  have  troops  for,  say,  for  six  months. 

Now,  then,  the  additional  part  of  this  is  that  when  we  came  back 
we  had  to  take  steps  that  we  could  not  during  the  war.  When  we 
came  back  I  think  we  claimed  to  know  what  we  wanted.  We  have 
standardized  ideas  on  tanks.  The  development^  of  a  design  has  gone 
ahead  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  in  a  very  short  time  revolutionize 
the  tank.  In  oth^  words,  the  machine  that  we  ou^ht  to  get  in  a 
couple  of  months  is  certainly  eaual  to  any  five  of  the  Mark  VlII  that 
we  have.  In  that  machine,  as  Ool.  Moody  has  stated,  there  is  an  abso- 
lute separation  of  the  running  parts  from  the  armor. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  le^uns.  It  is  a  safer 
tank  for  the  crew,  and  we  propose  to  build  a  sufficiently  good  machine 
to  go  across  country  at  the  rate  of  12  or  more  miles  an  hour.  It,  of 
course,  can  run  faster  on  the  road,  and  one  type  that  is  proposed,  by 
taking  off  the  tractor,  will  run  at  the  rate  of  a  truck  on  a  concrete 
or  macadam  road. 

Now,  taking  the  case  of  the  Renault,  we  sent  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1917,  from  France,  not  only  the  drawings  and  plans  of 
the  Renault,  but  we  sent  a  Renault  tank  over  here.  It  took  nearly 
a  year,  I  might  say,  after  we  got  the  pilots  to  put  that  machine  into 
production,  because  we  did  not  have  tools,  jigs,  and  so  on. 
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Now  we  are  asking  for  the  money  for  experimentation  in  designs, 
and  the  construction  of  a  reasonable  number.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
manufacture  of  any  new  type  at  least  12  for  the  try  out. 

When  we  get  that  machme,  I  fully  believe  that  a  year  after  we 
put  the  improved  tank  into  production,  that  the  great^t  investment 
to  the  Umted  States  is  goin^  to  be  the  cross-country  automobile. 
Take  the  situation  of  the  whole  coimtry.  For  three  months  the 
farmer  has  been  cut  off  from  the  world,  unless  he  lives  on  a  highway. 
At  Camp  Meade,  which  is  only  7  miles  from  the  Washington-Balti- 
more pike,  for  two  months  no  machine  went  over  it.  Any  machine 
that  went  over  that  road  we  pulled  out  by  means  of  a  tractor. 

The  Chaibman.  They  were  using  tank  tractors  in  Newark,  N.  J.^ 
and  some  of  the  other  cities  between  here  and  New  York,  and  they 
used  them  even  in  New  York,  I  am  told,  to  make  a  road  for  the  auto- 
mobiles to  go  through  during  that  blizzard. 

Gen.  RoGKENBACH.  Now,  we  will  advance  very  decidedly  on  this 
thing  that  is  in  existence  right  now.  The  vehicle  that  is  going  to 
be  suitable  for  the  Army  is  going  to  be  suitable  for  all  other  purposes. 
There  is  no  wheel  transportation  that  will  cross  a  battle  fiela.  it  did 
not  do  it  in  France,  and  it  did  not  do  it  on  the  front,  and  motor 
transportation  trial  across  country  demonstrated  in  Colorado,  Ne- 
vada, and  Utah  that  wheel  transportation  could  not  be  relied  on. 
I  have  directed  all  the  attention  of  the  Tank  Corps  not  to  the  idea 
of  getting  a  combined  vehicle,  but  to  improve  the  track  idea,  to  get 
a  fast  tractor  and  to  get  a  durable  tractor.  The  tank  as  it  stands 
now  has  got  a  life  of  about  400  hoiu^,  and  then  you  have  got  to  take 
it  out  and  do  a  ^reat  deal  of  repair  on  it.  It  is  not,  of  course,  en- 
tirely worn  out,  out  many  of  its  parts  have  got  to  be  replaced. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  Tank  Corps  for  the  Army  is 

foing  to  develop  a  first-class  fighting  tank.  I  would  like  for  you  to 
eep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  armor  and  it  is  not  the  gun  in  a  tank 
that  makes  a  tank  the  best  tank,  but  it  is  the  machine  that  will 
best  get  to  the  enemy.  We  are  a  close-up  fighting  corps,  and  the 
machine  to  be  suitable  must  take  us  right  up  to  the  enemy. 

Now,  when  we  get  a  machine  that  can  do  that  for  us  and  do  it 
at  12  miles  or  more  per  hour,  our  chances  of  destruction  are  light; 
and,  by  the  way,  if  you  happen  to  meet  the  16  of  our  men  who  were 
in  tanks  that  got  struck  oy  artillery,  you  have  met  all  that  were 
in  tanks  that  got  direct  hits  out  of  the  417  that  we  had  in  battie. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  have  in  a  tank  ?  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  the  usual  unit  was  three  men  in  a  tank. 

Gen.  RocKENBACH.  The  Renault  tank  will  only  hold  two  men; 
that  is  the  old  tank,  the  commander,  who  is  also  the  gunner,  and 
the  pilot.  The  Mark  8  tank  holds  11  men,  with  two  &-pound  guns 
and  five  machine  guns. 

Going  back  to  this  improved  tractor,  as  soon  as  I  get  the  ideal 
tank,  tne  commercial  value,  I  believe,  is  gong  to  be  so  enormous 
that  I  have  absolutely  no  doubt  that  a  year  from  the  time  that  I 
produce  an  ideal  tank  the  transportation  of  this  country  is  going 
to  be  revolutionized.  You  know  we  have  got  States  where  there  are 
few  roads.  An  automobile  is  an  awfully  fine  machine  and  very 
valuable,  and  we  could  hardly  do  without  it,  but  when  you  think  of 
the  biUion  dollars  that  you  spend  on  roadways,  it  makes  it  very 
expensive.    As  I  say,  both  for  the  Army  and  for  the  country  ^e 
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big  thing  of  the  Tank  Corps  is  going  to  be  the  development  of  the 
tractor.  We  are  going  to  nave  a  durable  tractor  and  a  fast  tractor, 
on  which  we  place  the  top  and  make  a  tank  out  of  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  interested  in  your  statement  about  the 
increasing  speed  of  these  tanks,  but  of  course  a  tank  is  considered  as 
an  Infantry  arm  and  will  be  supported  by  the  Infantry.  Now,  if 
you  increase  the  speed  to  12  miles  an  hour,  of  course  you  would  give 
up  the  idea  of  supporting  the  tanks  with  Infantry,  would  you  not  ? 

Gen.  RocKENBACH.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  leave  the  tank  to  fight  alone  ? 

Gen.  RocKENBACH.  It  is  just  the  other  way.  You  know  we  at- 
tempt to  train  our  Infantry  up  to  the  physical  condition  where  they 
can  fight  very  nearly  all  day  long  and  usually  about  dusk  make  the 
supreme  effort  and  double  time  across  the  machine  ^n  and  artillery 
swept  zone.  Now,  tanks  start  out  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
when  the  enemy  is  all  alert  and  is  all  primed.  We  can  not  start 
closer  than  500  yards.  If  you  have  got  to  go  across  that  500  yards 
at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour  and  maldng  a  terrific  rattle,  you  would 
think  that  it  is  asking  a  good  deal  of  a  man,  but  the  men  in  the  tanks 
did  not  really  think  so. 

Now,  I  propose  to  jump  that  500  or  600  yards  in  a  minute.  You 
can  see  the  difference  in  time  that  I  have  got  there. 

Take  St.  Mihiel.  It  is  not  commonly  known  that  that  attack  was 
considered  so  difficult  that  you  could  not  make  it.  The  losses  would 
have  been  greater  than  the  United  States  or  any  other  Nation  could 
have  stood,  so  the  allied  command  had  allowed  150  British  tanks, 
150  French  tanks  with  Frenchmen,  and  150  with  Americans;  it  was 
supposed  we  could  not  make  that  attack  without  those  machines. 
We  did  not  get  them,  the  British  heavy.  The  British,  of  course, 
could  not  supply  them,  but  the  great  thing  was  that  we  had  the  idea 
that  we  were  going  to  get  them.  We  got  up  as  close  as  we  could  to 
that  Une,  which  in  a  few  places  was  100  yards  away. 

Now,  you  can  imagine  what  my  feehng  was  in  seeing  these  small 
machines,  with  the  men  that  I  had  spent  a  year  on  in  training.  It 
just  simply  seemed  as  if  they  were  crawling.  Then  another  thing  is 
that  the  trenches  were  so  deep  and  my  mechanism  was  so  defective 
that  in  one  hour  I  ditched  60  per  cent.  I  think  I  ditched  200  ma- 
chines on  account  of  the  mechanical  defects.  Now,  I  am  back,  and 
we  are  trying  to  get  something  that  wiD  take  those  men  over  quickly, 
and  feel  sure  that  they  will  go  over.  We  do  not  want  to  go  up  to 
the  enemy's  artillery  fire,  and  then  have  the  mechanism  break  down. 

The  Chairman.  Generial,  did  you  happen  to  run  across  any  of  the 
German  circulars  that  were  distributed  among  the  German  troops 
that  went  on  to  say  that  the  infantryman  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of 
the  tanks;  that  tfiey  can  go  no  faster  than  the  infantry  soldier; 
that  he  can  get  out  of  the  way  of  them  very  easil]^;  and  that  in  order 
to  put  them  out  of  business  he  ought  to  wait  until  they  come  within 
range  of  his  rifle  and  then  let  the  tank  have  it  as  it  reared  upward  ? 
I  tnink  it  referred  especially  to  the  slowness  of  the  oncoming  tank. 
Did  you  see  any  of  those  ? 

Gen.  RocKENBACH.  Yes,  sir;  I  captured  some  of  those,  and  I 
recall  the  replies  that  were  made  by  some  of  the  prisoners.  I  par- 
ticularly remember  the  statement  in  the  circular  tnat  there  was  no 
armor  on  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  and  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
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in^ait  until  thev  reared  up  and  shoot  the  bottom.  The  prisoners  that 
were  captureo  on  the  first  day  stated  that  they  carried  out  that 
circular  and  stood  their  ground  and  fired  their  rifles,  but  that  the 
tanks  paid  no  attention  to  them,  but  rolled  them  over  and  presseii 
them  out  like  flat  irons.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  actually  heid  their 
groimd  until  they  were  run  over. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  just  want  to  ask  the  general  about  this  development 
of  a  fast  tractor.  The  Artillery  is  trying  to  do  the  same  thing,  are 
they  not,  for  the  75's. 

(jen.  RoGKfiNBACH.  They  are  working  right  on  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Hull.  Are  you  working  together  on  the  same  line  ? 

Gen.  RoGKENBACH.  Yes.  As  I  say,  the  Tank  Corps  is  compelled 
to  be  a  small  part  of  the  Army.  It  is  a  necessary  adjunct  on  suitable 
ground,  it  is  very  valuable,  but  the  big  idea  of  it  is,  if  it  is  developed 
properly,  is  its  value  for  the  other  branches  of  the  service,  the  Artillery 
and  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  then,  as  I  say,  you  know  the  con- 
dition of  the  farmer  in  a  great  part  of  the  country.  He  is  cut  off 
from  all  communication  three  months  in  the  year,  and  he  will  have 
a  machine  which  will  take  him  across  the  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  his  plowing. 

Mr.  Hull.  As  I  understand,  the  reason  they  are  motorizing  the 
75's,  is  that  they  have  no  carriage  that  is  fast  enough. 

Gen.  RocKENBACii.  We  will  have  one  fast  enough  in  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  say  ? 

Gen.  RocKENBACH.  I  would  like  to  make  this  positively  clear  so 
that  the  committee  will  clearly  understand  what  we  are  working  on. 
I  must  not  only  get  the  type  of  machine  that  I  want,  that  is  the  first 
one  of  the  type,  but  then  I  must  get  enough  of  those  machines  to 
have  them  actually  tried  out  by  the  troops  that  are  going  to  employ 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  understands  the  situation 
clearly.  You  have  explained  it  very  clearly.  -We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you.     Is  there  anything  further  on  that  itei^  t 

Col.  Rice.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  item  do  you  want  to  take  up  next  1 

Col.  Rice.  Col.  Gatchell  can  give  you  a  brief  statement  in  regard 
to  the  estimated  condition  of  the  funds  returned  to  the  Treasury,  so 
far  as  they  pertain  to  this  bill,  and  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  the 
whole  ordnance  appropriations.  I  do  not  know  wnether  the  com- 
mittee cares  to  have  that  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  take  up  very^  much  time? 

Col.  Gatchell.  I  will  be  very  brief,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
assumed  that  what  the  committee  most  desires  is  a  brief  statement 
as  to  what  funds  we  have  on  hand,  die  amount  of  these  funds  that 
will  be  expended,  and  how  much  of  a  surplus  will  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury.  The  figures  which  I  will  submit  are  totals  for  the 
appropriations  contained  in  this  bill.  I  have  the  figure  separately 
by  appropriation  titles,  if  the  committee  desires.  The  figures  are 
based  on  our  status  as  of  January  15,  1920.  The  Treasury  balance 
on  that  date  was  S411, 117,059.73.  Our  expected  expenditures  sub- 
sequent to  that  date  amount  to  $170,082,0S3.18.  These  include  the 
amount  to  be  spent  on  claims,  on  old  contracts  incurred  prior  to 
the  armistice,  on  our  current  work  in  the  operation  of  the  salvage 
board,  and  district  ofiices,  and  on  our  maintenance  work,  and  during 
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the  &cal  year  1921,  from  our  two-year  appropriations,  the  amount 
that  will  be  left  over.  I  have  the  figures  for  the  various  items  on 
that,  if  the  conmiittee  desires  them. 

In  respect  to  the  surplus  we  will  have,  we  have  befen  confronted 
with  a  aij£cultv,  due  to  the  cancellantion  of  contracts  and  in  the 
settlement  of  claims.  We  have,  however,  just  completed  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation,  and  by  revocation  of  the  outstanding  allot- 
ments, as  claims  and  contracts  are  settled,  we  expect  to  nave  a 
surplus  when  we  get  through,  from  the  appropriations  in  this  bill, 
of  approximately  $241,000,000.  That  is  an  estimate,  of  course,  but 
we  DeUeve  it  is  at  least  conservative.  Of  this  amount  we  have 
approximately  S100,000,000  clear  on  our  books.  I  might  add  that 
that  appUes  to  this  bill  only,  as  I  have  stated,  but  that  in  our  appro- 
priations in  the  fortification  act,  a  similar  estimate  shows  a  surplus 
to  be  turned  in  of  approximately  $793,000,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  miich,  I  understand,  you  will  turn  back  into  the 
Treasury  on  July  1  of  this  year? 

Col.  Gatchell.  On  July  1,  or  shortly  thereafter. 

The  Chairman.  That  represents  the  balances  from  lump  sum 
appropriations  that  were  made  for  war  purposes  ? 

Col.  Gatchell.  Yes,  sir;  these  are  the  balances  which  were  allotted 
on  contracts,  but  when  the  armistice  was  signed  very  radical  can- 
cellations of  contracts  were  made.  It  has  been  impossible  for  us  to 
accurately  determine  the  amount  which  could  be  returned  until 
claims  and  things  of  that  kind  were  settled  up.  This  is  the  amount 
that  we  expect  to  have  left  over  when  all  the  claims  are  settled  and 
all  expenditures  are  made  on  our  current  work. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  claims  are  still  pending  against 
the  Ordnance  Department. 

Col.  Gatchell.  I  think  I  can  answer  practically  none.  The 
claims,  are,  I  understand,  all  submitted,  and  a  very  large  percentage 
of  them  have  been  passed  on. 

The  Chaiiui^an.  And  adjusted? 

Col.  Gatchell.  Yes,  sir;  and  adjusted,  subject  to  final  adjustment 
here  in  Washington,  and  in  practically  every  case  where  there  is  a 
final  adjustment  in  Washington,  the  claim  is  reduced.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  it  is  increased,  so  that  taking  into  consideration 
these  claims  the  cases  which  have  not  been  ac^usted,  I  have  taken 
the  claims  as  submitted  by  the  contractor,  so  the  expenditure  should 
be  the  outside  figure. 

The  Chairman.  And  possibly  you  will  be  able  to  save  more  than 
you  have  indicated  to  the  committee  ? 

Col.  Gatchell.  Very  possibly;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Does  your  statement  include  all  claims  arising 
out  of  informal  contracts  and  formal  contracts  ? 

Col.  Gatchell.  That  includes  informal  claims  as  well  bs  formal. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Everything  ? 

Col.  Gatchell.  Everything;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  many  civilian  employees  do  you  have  in 
your  branch  of  the  service  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  settlement  of 
these  claims,  or  do  you  know,  or  does  any  officer  know  ? 

Col.  Gatchell.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  could  very  readily  obtain 
those  figures. 

Col.  Rice.  We  will  be  glad  to  put  it  in  the  record. 
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The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

There  are  894  civilian  employees  in  Washington  and  in  the  field  engaged  on  work 
pertaining  to  Ordnance  claimB. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  will  just  ask  the  Colonel  a  question  ripht  on  that 

Koint.  In  view  of  the  statement  suggested  by  Col.  Gatcnell,  will  it 
e  necessary  for  you  after  July  1  next,  to  carry  as  a  part  of  your 
force  any  civilian  employees  to  assist  the  officers  in  the  Ordnance 
Department  in  making  settlement  of  claims? 

Col.  Gatchell.  The  claims  situation,  Mr.  McKenzie,  has  been 
taken  from  the  control  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  is  in  what 
is  known  as  the  War  Department  Claims  Board.  We  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  that,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that  their  work 
IS  going  to  be  very  largely  completed  by  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  there  ara  any  remaining  claims  growing  out 
of  ordnance  which  are  not  settled  by  the  1st  of  July,  do  you  feel  that 
you  have  officers  in  the  Ordnance  Department  who  would  be  compe- 
tent to  make  a  settlement  of  or  adjust  those  claims  in  case  we  do  not 
have  any  civilians  to  do  it  ? 

Col.  KicE.  No,  sir;  we  would  need  civilians.  If  they  still  have 
claims  to  be  settled  after  the  1st  of  July,  some  civilian  emplovees 
would  undoubtedly  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  iBut  you  could  get  the  assistance  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  Generars  Department  ? 

Col.  Rice.  You  refer  to  high-priced  lawy^ers  and  people  of  that 
kind  ?    I  was  thinking  of  the  clerical  help  more  than  of  tne  other. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  General,  wnat  we  are  trying  to  get  at 
on  this  committee  is  to  get  rid  of  these  auxiliary  bodies  that  have 
been  fastened  on  to  the  Military  Establishment.  We  were  willing 
to  stand  for  them  at  a  time  when  we  knew  that  the  officers  in  the 
Army  durinjg  the  period  of  demobilization  were  undergoing  great 
responsibilities  and  duties,  and  I  think  that  they  probably  did  need 
some  assistance  along  those  lines,  but  now,  with  the  1st  of  July, 
with  a  new  law  going  into  eflPect  giving  you  about  16,000  or  17,000 
permanent  officers,  we  believe  that  there  ought  to  be,  men  in  all  of 
these  departments  who  would  be  competent  to  euard  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  the  settlement  of  any  claim  that  might  remain 
unsettled  at  that  time. 

Col.  Rice.  We  are  hoping  that  every  item  of  claim  will  be  out  of 
the  way  by  the  30th  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  Along  that  line,  you  have  been  selling  considerable 
surplus  ordnance  material,  have  you  not  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Did  you  sell  that  material  through  the  Director 
of  Sales  ? 

Col.  Rice.  On  the  surplus  material,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  Col. 
Shurtleff  to  answer  any  questions  vou  want.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
salvage  board  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  I  think  you  are 
going  to  appear  in  connection  with  the  Ordnance  Service,  are  vou  not. 
Col.  ShurtleflF? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  Yes. 

Col.  Rice.  That  will  be  discussed  at  length  between  Col.  King 
and  Col.  Shurtleff  on  the  next  item,  unless  you  care  to  follow  it  up  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  wait  until  the  next  item.  I  wanted  to  see 
how  much  work  you  have  been  doing  to  sell  this  material,  how  much 
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money  it  has  been  costing  you;  whether  you  hare  found  customers  for 
the  material;  and  found  the  market  values  of  the  material;  and 
whether  the  Sales  Division  simply  did  a  perfunctory  work  after  it 
had  all  been  prepared  by  the  employees  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Gol.  Rice.  We  have  that  all  in  the  next  item. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  when 
we  get  to  that. 

Col.  Rice.  We  desired  to  furnish  for  the  record  this  financial  state- 
ment by  Col.  Gatchell,  which  I  thought  would  probably  interest  the 
committee  because  of  the  probable  balances. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

Col-  Rice.  Col.  King  will  take  up  the  next  item,  which  is  on  page 
52,  '* Ordnance  Service.*' 

Col.  King.  The  estimate  appearing  under  the  item  "Ordnance 
Service" — that  is,  $2,824,000— is  very  considerably  less  than  the 
Ordnance  Department's  estimate. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  estimate  of  $2,824,000 
for  '^Ordnance  Service.  1921,"  page  387,  document  No.  411,  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  tne  Treasuiy.  transmitting  estimates  for  appro- 
priations requirea  for  the  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1921,  should  not  be  reduced  but  shoidd  be  increased. 

You  will  note  that  the  wording  in  this  book  is  different  from  what 
it  is  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  and  what  we  wanted.  The  wording 
under  ''Ordnance  Service"  should  be  as  follows: 

For  the  current  expenses  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  connection  with  pur- 
chasing, receiving,  storing,  and  issuing  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  compiPising 
police  and  office  duties,  rents,  tolls,  fuel,  light,  water,  and  advertising,  stationery, 
typewriters,  and  adding  machines,  including  their  exchange,  and  office  furniture, 
tools,  .and  instruments  ofservice;  for  incidental  expenses  of  the  Ordnance  Service  and 
those  attending  practical  trials  and  tests  of  ordnance,  small  arms,  and  other  ordnance 
stores;  /or  instruction jpurpotes;  for  publications  for  libraries  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, including  the  Ordnance  Office;  for  membership  dues  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
in  scientific  ana  technical  societies  and  associations  and  for  payment  of  mileage  to  oj^cers 
and  employees  ordered  to  attend  m^tings  or  conventions  of  such  societies  and  associations; 
subscriptions  to  {periodicals,  which  ma^  be  paid  for  in  advance;  and  payment  for 
mechanical  labor  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance;  and  for  maintenance,  repair, 
and  operation  of  motor-propelled  or  horse-drawn  passenger-carrying  vehicles. 

The  underscoring  indicates  additional  wording  desired  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  wording  of  ** Ordnance  Service." 

Col.  RuGGLKS.  May  I  interrupt  a  moment  there? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Rttggles.  I  want  to  make  a  special  plea  for  the  new  language 
which  is  intended  to  allow  the  Ordnance  Department  to  take  out 
memberships  in  engineering  and  scientific  societies.  It  is  prevented 
by  existing  law  unless  some  appropriation  carries  the  specific  author- 
ity for  it.  liast  year  we  asked  for  that  authority,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
it  was  not  inserted.  We  regard  that  as  a  very  essential  item  in  pre- 
paredness. 

We  have  throughout  the  country  a  large  number  of  engineers  who 
served  in  the  Ordnance  Department  during  the  war — 5,000  or  6,000 — 
and  we  have,  of  course,  the  manufacturers  and  engineers  who  made 
munitions  during  the  war.  These  men  are  all  members  of  engineer- 
ing  and  scientific  societies,  and  one  of  the  greatest  problems  oef ore 
the  Ordnance  Department  is  how,  without  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  for  production,  we  can  keep  these  men  always  m 
touch  with  our  ordnance  work,  so  that  they  will  know  what  they  will 
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be  called  on  to  manufacture  in  case  of  war,  and  so  that  they  can  sug- 
gest to  us  what  plans  thev  and  we  can  work  on  to  keep  the  country 
prepared  to  engage  in  a  large  production  program,  dome  of  them 
are  keeping  in  touch  with  us  through  patriotic  motives,  such  as  the 
committee  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  which  was  spoken 
of  this  morning  as  having  been  appointed  to  advise  with  us,  but  we 
can  only  get  a  few  people  to  do  tms,  relatively.  But  through)|hese 
engineering  and  scientific  societies,  where  manufacturers  and'  engi- 
neers meet  and  discuss  their  difficulties,  if  the  Ordnance  Department 
can  join  these  societies  and  have  ordnance  sections  therein,  we  can, 
through  these  sections,  have  our  drawings,  our  plans,  and  our  diflR- 
culties  discussed  by  the  engineers  and  ourselves  in  the  meetings,  and, 
through  the  publication  of  minutes  of  those  meetings,  which  are  sent 
all  over  the  country,  we  can  present  such  problems  as  how  best  to 
utiUze  all  the  manufacturing  faciUties  of  this  country  when  war 
comes,  and  we  can  find  out  from  engineers  and  manufacturers  just 
what  shops  are  best  prepared  to  take  up  certain  classes  of  manufac- 
ture. Tn  no  other  way  can  the  Ordnance  Department  ever  get  so 
good  a  liaison  with  the  manufacturing  and  en^neering  interests  of 
this  coimtry  in  the  general  problem  of  munitions  preparedness  as 
through  these  societies. 

These  societies  issue  what  are  called  corporation  membership's. 
They  will  issue  a  membership,  for  example,  to  the  Steel  Corporation, 
and  the  Steel  Corporation  is  entitled  to  send  so  many  men  to  attend 
these  meetings.     We  want  that  kind  of  membership. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  out  of  this  total  will  that 
involve  ? 

Col.  RuoGLES.  I  should  imagine  that  the  outside  figure  would  be 
$5,000.  We  have  not  estimated  for  it  particularly,  because  we  con- 
sidered that  the  difficulty  of  making  a  close  estimate  for  the  many 
larger  projects  that  we  have  to  handle  is  such  that  our  natural  factor 
of  safety  will  more  than  cover  any  small  expense  that  will  be  attached 
to  this  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  such  societies  are  there? 

Col.  RuooLES.  We  would  probably  join  perhaps  30,  I  should  supK 
pose.  Of  course,  that  would  cover  tne  pavment  of  mileage  expenses 
to  officers,  engineers,  and  employees  ol  tne  Ordnance  I^partmeiit. 
Among  the  most  prominent  societies  would  be  the  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers,  tne  Society  of  EHectrical  Engineers,  of  Chemical 
Engineers,  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials,  the  Society  of  Mining  Engineers,  and 
so  on,  and  the  scientific  societies  and  mathematical  societies  in  con- 
nection with  ballistic  work.  They  have  the  best  talent  in  the 
coimtry  in  those  societies,  and  they  spread  their  literature  throughout 
the  country,  and  thev  call  upon  people  all  through  the  country  for 
their  ideas,  and  for  the  discussion  of  subjects. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  this  provision,  if  adopted,  will  enable  the 
Ordnance  Department  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  civilian  engineers  in 
the  various  branches  of  science,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  tne  newer 
things  in  the  respective  lines  of  the  various  organizations  you  propK>se 
to  join  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Exactly,  and  these  societies  have  shown  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  proposition.  We  will  not  only  be  kept  in 
touch  with  the  newer  things  in  commercial  engineering,  but  these 
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people  will  be  only  too  ^lad  to  actually  asdst  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment in  the  solving  of  its  engineering  problems,  and  in  any  general 
plan  for  mmiition  preparedness,  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  before  the  department,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  must  make 
these  plans,  without  expending  a  very  large  simi  of  money  for  actual 
production. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  I  think  the  committee  understands  the  proposi- 
tion. 

Col.  Kino.  I  have  just  looked  over  the  book  of  estimates  for  the 
fiscal  year  1921,  and  I  find  that  the  printed  matter  in  the  tentative 
bill  is  exactly  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

Col.  King.  Well,  I  saw  it  in  something;  I  thought  it  was  the 
Book  of  Estimates. 

The  Chairman.  No,  you  will  find  the  language  in  the  Book  of 
Estimates,  page  387,  and  it  is  just  as  we  have  printed  it  in  the  tenta- 
tive  draft  of  the  bill.  Hiis  language  that  you  are  submitting  is  a 
substitute  for  that  language. 

Col.  King.  Yes,  sir.  I  thought  it  was  different  in  here  from  what 
it  is  in  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  compared  them  and  find  that  the 
language  in  the  estimate  in  this  print  is  just  like  it  is  in  the  book. 

(5)1.  King.  The  amount  appropriated  imder  **  Ordnance  service '^ 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  1920  was  $7,000,000.  The  following  was 
the  status  of  this  appropriation  on  January  15,  1920:  TreasuiV 
balance,  $5,246,348.74;  outstanding  aUotments,  $3,297,912.83;  un- 
allotted balance,  $1,948,435.91;  outstanding  reservations,  $1,529,- 
725.24;  unallotted  and  unreserved  balance,  $418,710.67.  The  status 
on  March  1,  1920,  was  as  follows:  Total  aUotments  for  the  fiscal  year, 
$6,230,307.80;  unallotted  balance,  $769,592.20;  Treasury  balance  on 
FebruaiT  29,  1920,  $3,894,392.12. 

TheCsAiRMAN.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  vou  will  not  have  any 
money  left  under  this  item  at  the  end  of  the  nscal  year  ? 

Col.  King.  No,  sir;  we  have  spent  additional  money,  which  I 
intend  to  bring  out  further  on. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Col.  King.  The  estimate  submitted  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  to 
the  War  Department  for  the  present  fiscal  year  was  $7,120,856.48. 
This  estimate  had  been  considerably  reduced  before  it  was  sub- 
mitted. Per  instructions  of  the  War  Department,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  this  office,  the  estimate  was  cut  to  $2,824,000,  which  is 
the  amount  shown  in  the  document  above  referred  to. 

The  value,  before  the  war,  of  tiie  arsenal^,  proving  groimds,  etc. 
(including  buildings,  machinery,  and  plant  equipment),  exclusive  of 
ordnance  material,  was  $28,000,000.  The  present  value  of  ordnance 
establishments,  exclusive  of  ordnance  material,  is  $390,600,000.  The 
value,  before  the  war,  of  all  ordnance  establishments,  including  ord- 
nance material,  was  $98,388,471.72.  The  present  value  of  same  is 
$2,300,000,000.  This  does  not  include  salvage  in  other  plants. 
$300,000,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  1916—1  am  taking  that  as  a  basis— 
the  appropriation  for  "Ordnance  service''  was  $325,000,  which  was 
1.16  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  establishments,  exclusive  of  mate- 
rial, and  0.33  per  cent  of  the  value,  including  material.  The  Ord- 
nance Department  estimate  of  $7,121,000,  approximately,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1921  is  1.83  per  cent  of  the  value  of  existing  ordnance 
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establishments,  exclusive  of  ordnance  material^  and  0.31  per  ctot  of 
the  value,  including  material.  The  $2,824,000  carried  in  the  docu- 
ment above  referred  to  is  0.73  per  cent  of  the  value  of  existing  estab- 
lishments, exclusive  of  ordnance  material,  and  is  only  0.123  per  cent 
of  the  present  value,  including  ordnance  material. 

The  cost  of  guards  and  firemen  alone  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  was  at  the  rate  of  $3,078,600  per  year,  which  was  0.134 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  existing  ordnance  establishments,  including 
material.  The  number  of  guards  and  firemen  required  was  2,199. 
As  it  was  apparent  that  we  had  not  sufficient  funds  for  this  number 
the  subject  was  investigated  by  a  board  and  the  number  reduced  to 
1,580,  the  salaries  of  which  were  $2,212,000  per  year,  or  0.096  per 
cent  of  the  present  value  of  ordnance  establishments,  including  ma- 
teriaL  The  salaries  for  2,199  guards  and  firemen  would  be  0.789  per 
cent  of  the  present  value  of  ordnance  establishments,  exclusive  of 
ordnance  material.  The  salaries  of  1 ,580  guards  and  firemen  would 
be  0.567  per  cent  of  the  present  value  oi  ordnance  establishments 
exclusive  of  ordnance  material. 

The  amount  absolutely  required  for  guards  is  almost  as  great  as 
the  amount  shown  in  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

The  Chairbian.  The  guards  are  civilian  employees  ? 

Col.  KiNO.  The  guards  and  firemen ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Col.  Ejng.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  fire*protection  forces  at 
many  of  th6  establishments,  especially  the  general  ordnance  depots 
and  ammunition  depots,  as  they  are  remote  from  cities,  and  assistance 
can  not  therefore  be  obtained  therefroni. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  those  guards  per  month — 
those  civilian  guards  ? 

Col.  King.  The  total  amoimt  for  1,580  guards  is  $2,712,000.  The 
rates  vary  at  different  places.  It  depends  upon  the  location  of  the 
establishment;  $1,300  is  about  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  considerably  above  what  you 
have  to  pay  the  enlisted  men. 

Col.  Rice.  It  is  from  $1,200  to  $1,400. 

Col.  Kino.  Of  course,  there  are  some  fire  chiefs  and  men  like  that 
who  receive  more. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  enlisted  men  be  detailed  to  guard  the 
arsenals  ? 

Col.  King.  We  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  them  for  that  pur- 
pose and  to  do  the  other  duties  they  have  to  perform. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  have  a  service  corps  at  West  Point. 
That  corps  is  made  up  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  Regular  Arm^ 
for  a  nimiber  of  enlistments,  and  for  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties  they  are  given  a  favored  station.  Could  you  not  secure  for 
the  Ordnance  Department  that  class  of  men  who  could  get  this  kind 
of  work  to  do,  after  they  had  been  in  the  service,  say,  10,  15,  or  20 
years,  and  would  it  not  be  a  great  saving  to  the  Government  if  such 
enlisted  men  should  be  given  that  kind  of  service  ? 

Col.  King.  I  have  forgotten  the  figures,  but  I  think  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  a  soldier  is  greater  than  $1,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  recall  that  it  was  as  much  as  that, 
although  I  do  not  know.  You  might  put  the  exact  figures  into  the 
hearing.     They  are  easily  obtainable. 
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Mr.  Fields.  Gen.  Lord  has  that  figure. 

Gen.  Lord.  What  figure  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  an  individual  soldier — 
an  enlisted  man. 

Gen.  Lord.  Including  clothing,  subsistence,  and  pay  ? 

The  Chairman.  Everything  for  the  individual. 

Col.  Smith.  It  has  been  estimated  at  about  $1,600.  That  amount 
means  the  total  for  the  support  of  the  Army  divided  by  the  number 
of  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  includes  men  who  are  sergeants 
majors,  and  first-class  sergeants,  and  takes  in  all  the  noncommissioned 
officers  also  ? 

Col.  Smfth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
ordinary  enlisted  man,  and  also  the  enlisted  man,  first  class. 

Col.  Smith.  Excluding  such  items  as  cost  for  officers? 

The  Chairman.  For  the  noncommissioned  officers. 

Col.  Smith.  We  can  prepare  such  a  statement  and  insert  it  in  the 
record. 

Col.  King.  Many  of  the  establishments  do  not  have  barracks  for 
these  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Col.  King.  We  would  have  to  build  barracks  for  them, -which 
would  be  an  additional  expense. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  an  additional  item  of  expense  ? 

Col.  Kino.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  would  also  require  additional  officers, 
noncommissioned  officers,  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  employ  civilians  ? 

Col.  King.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Your  experience  has  demonstrated  that? 

Col.  King.  Yes,  sir.  The  commanding  officer  of  a  manufacturing 
establishment,  such  as  an  arsenal,  would  rather  have  his  men,  when 
they  finish  their  work  go  home.  He  would  not  then  have  anything 
to  do  with  them.  They  look  after  themselves  between  that  time 
and  the  time  they  get  back  to  work  in  the  morning,  and  thev  are  no 
trouble  and  no  expense  to  the  Government.  Considering  the  over- 
head, greater  number  required,  etc.,  the  soldier  guard  would  be  more 
more  expensive  than  the  civilian  guard.  If  the  restrictions  as  to 
extra  duty,  number  of  days  off  guard,  requirements  as  to  vocational 
training,  etc.,  could  be  removed,  and  the  men  enlisted  for  guard  duty 
onlv,  they  might  be  no  more  costly. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  can  see  where  an  officer  might  be  relieved  of  an  addi- 
tional burden,  but  the  question  we  are  interested  in  is  the  difference 
in  cost  to  the  Government  between  using  the  enlisted  men  and 
employing  civilians.  That  is  why.  we  would  like  to  have  the  figures 
on  that.  What  we  are  interested  in  is  the  actual  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  civilian  employees,  as  against  the  enlisted  men. 

Col.  King.  We  will  give  you  those  figures. 
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(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

Tables  ginng  the  cost  of  wjoavUenunce,  including  pay^  subsistence^  clothing,  supplies, 

etc.,  for  enlisted  men  and  noncommissioned  officers. 

Rate  per  month. 

Average  base  and  service  pay  of  an  enlisted  man  in  a  company  of  infantry $34. 10 

SubsLstence  for  30  days,  at  58  cents  per  day * 17.  40 

Clothing  and  equipage 14.  62 

Dental  supplies  and  equipment '. 21 

Medical  supplies  and  equipment 2. 08 

Engineer  supplies  and  equipment ^ 1. 03 

Arms  and  ammunition,  and  individual  equipment. .* 12.  83 

Quarters,  heat,  and  lig^t 4.  21 

Total 86.  55 

The  following  table  gives  the  corresponding  data  for  enlisted  men  and  noncom- 
missioned officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  for  all  enlistments  up  to  and  includinp^ 
the  seventh. 


Rate  per  month. 

Grade. 

First 
enlist- 
ment 
period. 

Second 
enlist- 
ment 
period. 

Third 
enlist- 
ment 
period. 

Fourth 

enli.st- 

ment 

period. 

Fifth 
enlist- 
ment 
period. 

Sixth 

enUst- 

ment 

period. 

Seventh 
enlist- 
ment 
period. 

Private 

182.45 
85.45 
8R.45 
96.45 

103.45 

S85.45 

88.45 

91.45 

100.45 

107.45 

S88.45 

91.45 

94.45 

104.45 

111.45 

$89.45 

94.45 

97.45 

10a45 

115.45 

$9a45 
97.45 
100.45 
112.45 
119.45 

191.45 
10a45 
103.45 
lie.  45 
123.45 

192.  4.) 

Private,  first-class 

103.45 

Corporal ^ 

SpTgefl^t      .     ... 

106.45 

iaa4.> 

Orderly  sergeant * 

127.45 

Pay  and  allowances  of  officers  are  not  included.  The  figures  assume  that  faciJitit*? 
exist  for  housing  these  men,  without  entering  upon  a  building  program. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Stuart  says  he  may  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  upon  that  question  of  the  enlisted  men  doing  the  work. 

Col.  Stuart.  We  have  had  the  question  of  the  substitution  of  the 
enlisted  men  for  civilians,  especially  at  our  storage  depots,  under 
consideration  ever  since  the  armistice.  One  of  the  conditions  which 
confronts  the  Army  right  now  is  the  necessity,  in  order  to  get  recruits, 
of  oflFering  them  educational  and  vocational  training,  which  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  program.  In  this  campaign  which  is  just  clos- 
ing we  have  been  able  to  get  3,500  enlisted  men.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  bring  up  the  strength  irom  3,500  to  4,500,  which  is  the  authorized 
strength. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  of  the  Ordnance  Department  ? 

Col.  Stuart.  Of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  to  hold  them  at 
4,500,  but  at  the  present  time  it  looks  as  though  the  number  of  enlist- 
ments would  be  just  about  equal  to  the  number  of  men  we  are  goin^ 
to  lose.  It  is  questionable  whether  we  can  hold  them  up  to  4,oC)0 
even. 

So  far  as  the  use  of  enlisted  men*  for  guards  is  concerned,  we  have 
found  from  experience  that  you  can  not  put  a  man  on  guard,  espe- 
cially these  men,  enlisted  as  they  have  been  with  the  understand iii or 
that  they  are  going  to  get  vocational  educational  training — you  can 
not  put  them  on  guard  for  more  than  an  average  of  about  8  hours  a 
week.  A  civilian  guard  does  48  hours  a  week.  And  when  you  con- 
sider all  the  noncommissioned  officers,  the  company  clerk,  the  first 
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sergeant,  the  mess  sergeant,  the  cJooks  and  kitchen  police,  who  are 
all  deducted  from  your  effective  strength,  the  ratio  is  about  1  to  7. 
In  other  words,  one  civilian  guard,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  is 
equivalent  to  about  seven  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  enlightening,  and  gives  the  informa- 
tion we  wanted. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  the  economics  of  it.  Now,  as  to  the  military 
policy  and  the  desirability  of  having  everybody  under  an  equal 
obligation  for  military  purposes  ? 

Col.  Stuart.  The  advantage  of  having  enlisted  men  would  be  that 
if  we  had  enough  of  them  so  that  we  could  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  guards  which  would  be  required,  without  forcing  them  to  do  more 
than  about  one  guard  a  week,  the  advantage  of  having  those  men 
at  our  storage  depots  and  arsenals  would  be,  of  course,  that  thev 
would  inevitably  receive  training  which  would  be  very  valuable 
in  time  of  war.  In  other  words,  at  our  munition  depots  they  are 
constantly  handling  munitions,  and  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  precautions  necessary,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
tvpes,  and  would  be  valuable  in  munition  dumps  in  time  of  war. 
That  is  the  other  side,  but,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  not  the  author- 
ized strength,  as  I  say.  We  only  have  3,500  now,  and  we  are  very 
doubtful  whether  we  can  get  them  up  to  4,500,  although  we  may. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  enlisted 
men  by  being  thrown  into  association  daily  with  a  class  of  civilians 
who  are,  by  that  fact,  military  service  men  who  enjoy  privileges  that 
the  enlisted  men  do  not  have  ?    Is  there  any  observable  sign  i 

Col.  Stuart.  Very  decidedly.  You  simply  can  not  put  a  man  who 
is  getting  $1  a  day  alongside  of  a  man  wno  is  getting  $3  or  $4  and 
expect  him  to  be  contented  at  all.  The  soldiers  who  are  getting 
$30  a  month  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  the  work,  so  long  as  they  are 
not  constantly  comparing  themselves  with  other  men  who  are  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work  for  S3  or  $4  a  day.  If  you  put  two  groups 
of  men,  enlisted  men  and  civilians,  at  the  same  class  of  work,  it 
will  not  work. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  comes  down,  then,  to  a  balance  between  the 
economics  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  the  better  morale 
and  discipline,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  men,  who 
have  no  such  standard  to  compare  with,  which  causes  a  lowering  of 
their  morale  or  efficiency. 

Col.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  and,  of  course,  we  have  got  to  consider  the 
present  situation. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand.  I  am  not  debating  that.  That,  of 
course,  is  very  explicit  and  very  convincing.  I  am  speaking  now 
in  the  larger  terms  of  a  military  policy.  The  morale  of  the  Military' 
Establishment  would  be  increased,  would  it  not,  by  having  every- 
body enlisted  i 

Ch\.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  Col.  Kang  kindly  proceed. 

Col.  Kino.  Before  the  war,  all  ordnance  establishments  but  one, 
Picatinny  Arsenal,  were  very  compact.  Therefore  guard  and  fire- 
man duty  was  comparatively  simple  and  easy,  not  over  ICO  men 
being  required.  Many  of  the  new  ordnance  establishments,  general 
ordnance  depot,  ammunition  storage  plants,  etc.,  extend  over  a 
great  deal  ol  ground,  most  of  them  containing  thousands  of  acres, 
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the  magazines  being  scattered  about  as  required  for  safety,  which 
render  the  ^ard  and  fire  protection  proposition  exceedingly  difficiilt 
and  expensive.  Before  the  war,  the  Ordnance  Department  had  14 
arsenals,  proving  grounds,  and  depots.  It  now  has  32  arsenals,  prov- 
ing grounds,  and  depots;  a  large  number  of  plants  that  are  being 
salvaged  or  otherwise  disposed  of;  and  13  district  ordnance  offices 
engaged  in  accounting  for  and  disposing  of  machinery,  equipment, 
plants,  materiel,  etc. 

The  value  of  existing  ordnance  establishments,  exclusive  of  ord- 
nance materiel,  is  about  14  times  as  great  as  before  the  war.  The 
value  of  existinj^  ordnance  establishments,  including  ordnance 
materiel,  is  23.3  times  as  great  as  before  the  war.  Hie  amount  re- 
quired for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  $7,121,000  approximately,  is  only  22 
tmies  as  great  as  the  amount  appropriated  for  1916.  The  amount 
appropriated  for  1920  is  21^  times  as  great  as  that  appropriated 
for  1916.  The  amount,  $2,824,000,  carried  in  the  document  above 
referred  to,  is  onlv  8.7  times  as  great  as  the  amount  appropriated 
for  1916. 

For  the  operation  of  ammunition  storage  depots  during  the  present 
fiscal  year,  $4,270,000  has  been  used  or  obligated  from  ^'Armament 
of  Fortifications  C/'  which  is  applicable  imder  the  wording  of  that 
appropriation,  but  this  operation  has  not  been  estimated  for  in 
*^ Armament  of  Fortifications  C"  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  and  will 
therefore  have  to  be  paid  for  from  **  Ordnance  Service."  The  $4,- 
270,000,  allotted  imder  ^'Armament  of  Fortifications  C,''  plus  the 
$6,230,407.80,  referred  to  above,  allotted  under  **  Ordnance  Service," 
makes  a  total  of  $10,500,407.80  spent  or  allotted  during  Uxe  present 
fiscal  year,  which  is  only  three-quarters  completed,  although,  of 
course,  some  of  the  allotments  made  are  for  operations  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  .evident,  therefore,  that  the  $2,824,000 
'*  Ordnance  Service,"  or  even  the  original  estimate  of  $7,120,866.48, 
will  be  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purposes  for  which  intended. 

It  should  be  noted  that  additional  items  of  expenditure  are  in- 
cluded in  the  phraseology  of  "Ordnance  service,"  and  are  under- 
scored. The  estimated  expenditure  "for  instruction  purposes"  is 
$79,850. 

Of  the  $7,000,000  "Ordnance  service"  appropriated  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  $3,570,207.17  has  been  spent  or  obligated  by  the  Ordnance 
Department  salvage  board.  Recently,  on  account  oi  lack  of  funds, 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  an  authorization  of  $3,000,000  from  Con- 
gress, from  "Proceeds  of  sales,"  for  its  operation  for  the  remainder  of 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

Tiie  Chairman.  In  what  bill  was  that  contained  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  last  deficiency  biU,  Mr.  Chaiiman. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  deficiency  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  King.  From  January  1,  1919,  to  March  1,  1920,  the  board 
spent  or  obligated  $9,001,341.62.  The  estimate  for  the  operation  of 
tne  Ordnance  Department  salvage  board  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  was 
$2,173,557.20. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  practically  as  much  as  you  are  asking  for 
this  entire  item? 

Col.  Kino.  Not  as  much  as  we  are  asking,  but  nearly  as  much  as 
is  carried,  in  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  much  as  the  War  Department  is  asking  t 
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Col.  King.  Yes,  sir:  but  that  amount  estimated  for  the  Salvage 
Board  was  reduced,  by  the  Ordnance  Department  to  $1,060,000, 
which  is  contained  in  our  estimate  of  $7,121,000  approximately.  On 
account  of  the  reduction  to  $2,824,000,  now  carried  in  the  Book  of 
Eistimates,  it  was  necessaiy  to  reduce  this  item  for  the  Salvage  Board 
to  $400,000.  The  cost  of  operations  of  the  Salvage  Board  to  date 
has  been  4.7  per  cent  approximately  of  the  value  oi  the  material  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  oi.  The  estimate  of  $2,173,557.20,  above  re- 
ferred to,  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  material  yet  to  be 
disposed  of.  The  estimate  of  the  Salvage  Board  for  the  fiscal  year 
1921  is  much  smaller  than  it  should  have  been,  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  made  several  months  ago,  and  it  was  thought  that  most  of 
the  materia]  would  have  been  £sposed  of  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  which  has  not  proven  to  be  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  civilian  employees  have  you  under 
pay  under  .that  Salvage  Board? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  About  3,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  pay  ? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  I  suppose  their  average  pay  would  be  probably 
around  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  continue  that  force  this  coming 
year? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  No,  sir;  we  are  reducing  that  force  at  the  present 
time  at  the  rate  of  about  5  per  cent  a  month,  and  after  the  1st  of 
July  we  will  be  down  to  50  per  cent  of  our  present  force. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  continue  that  force  during  the 
fiscal  year  1921  ? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  No,  sir;  we  expect  to  be  practically  cleaned  up  by 
the  end  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  ofScers  of  the  Ordnance  Department  find 
the  customers  for  the  material  that  is  salvaged  ? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  Yes,  sir;  practically  always.  We  have  13  of  these 
district  branch  offices.  Each  one  has  a  salvage  organization.  They 
are  the  actual  selling  force,  and  we  do  all  the  actual  selling.  Of  course 
the  Director  of  Sales  becomes  interested  when  we  make  a  sale  of  the 
whole  of  a  commodity,  a  large  amount,  like  copper,  and  the  Director 
of  Sales  makes  the  actual  contract,  but  we  have  to  maintain  the  or- 
ganization to  operate  that  contract.  We  have  to  do  the  loadings 
weighing,  and  make  the  deliveries,  and  we  coUect  the  funds,  and  we 
do  all  of  the  accounting. 

The  Chairman.  So  Si  the  work  that  the  Director  of  Sales  has  to 
do  in  connection  with  the  matter  is  largely  clerical  ? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  Supervision.  He  has  to  approve  the  payments, 
and  he  has  to  approve  the  contracts  that  we  make  and  lay  down  the 
generalpolicy  under  which  we  can  sell. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  doing  that,  as  you  have  indicated 
to  the  committee,  during  this  whole  fiscal  year? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  Yes,  sir;  since  the  1st  of  January,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  it  cost  the  Ordnance  Department 
to  prepare  all  the  data  in  connection  with  the  salvage  and  with  the 
sale  of  the  salvaged  material? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  I  could  not  myself  answer  that.  Our  total  ex- 
pense from  the  Ist  of  January,  1919,  up  to  the  1st  of  March  of  this 
year  has  been  this  amount  tnat  Col.  King  just  read,  $9,001,321.62, 
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but  those  expenses  involve  more  than  salesj  they  involve  transfers  to 
the  other  Government  departments.  For  instance,  up  to  the  Ist  of 
March,  since  the  beginning,  we  have  disposed  of  $197,139,216.97  with 
respect  to  all  property.  Of  that  $122,398,000,  or  a  little  over  are 
sales.  The  remainder  of  practically  $75,000,000,  or  slightly  less  than 
$75,000,000,  are  transfers  to  other  governmental  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  think  Uiat  the  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  Department,  having  found  a  customer,  and  having  fixed 
the  price,  ana  having  found  the  quantity  of  surplus  material  to  be 
sold,  could  consimimate  the  sale  without  the  intervention  of  any 
civilian  employee  of  the  Government  ? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  Yes,  sir,  they  could ;  that  is  the  organization.  Of 
course,  we  would  have  to  have  some  civilians.  It  could  not  be  done 
entirely  by  officers.  We  have  not  enough  officers  to  do  it,  but  we 
could  do  it  in  our  organization.  Where  we  have  to  come  in  with  the 
Director  of  Sales  is  when  Ordnance  or  some  other  bureau  has  some 
large  commodity  and  they  would  be  grouped  together  and  one  sale . 
made  for  all  bureaus. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  stated  that  the  Director  of  Sales  has  super- 
vision over  this  whole  matter,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  the 
work  and  he  supervises  it,  but  he,  of  course,  has  authority  to  veto  any 
transaction  that  you  may  have  agreed  upon  with  a  customer,  is  that 
true? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Can  }rou  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  the 
Director  of  Sales  at  any  time  has  put  his  veto  on  a  sale  that  you  have 
made,  and  then  had  a  resale  made  of  it,  and  thereby  got  in  some  more 
money  for  the  Government  than  it  would  have  gotten  if  the  ordnance 
officers  had  gone  on  and  carried  the  thing  out  ? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  instance;  no,  sir. 


taking  an  appropriation  to  continue  this  oi^anization. 
understand  you  are  asking  for  $400,000,  is  not  that  the  amount  ? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  No,  sir;  we  are  asldng  for  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  For  the  sales  organization  ? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  No. 

The  Chairman.  No;  of  the  amount  included,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
in  this  total  of  $2,824,000  for  ordnance  $400,000  is  allotted  to  the 
sales  or,  rather,  the  Salvage  Division. 

Col.  Shurtleff.  $400')000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it.  Now,  I  caa 
understand  and  see  where  perhaps  the  Director  of  Sales,  as  one 
individual  down  here  in  the  War  Department,  might  coordinate,  as 
you  just  stated,  a  sale  of  the  same  character  of  articles  in  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  and  the  Ordnance  by  bringing  those  together  and 
having  a  bulk  sale  made  of  the  whole  amount,  and  there  might  be 
some  justification  for  our  making  an  appropriation  to  continue  this 
man  it  there  is  no  officer  in  the  Army  of  tne  United  States  who  is 
possessed  of  sufficient  capacity  and  commercial  acimien,  you  might 
say,  to  fill  his  place,  but  1  would  like  to  have  some  one  give  us  some 
clear,  eood  reason  why  we  should  continue  this  organization,  so  that 
if  we  decide  to  do  it  we  will  be  able  to  defend  it.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  I  am  unable  to  see  the  reason  for  it. 
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Col.  Ejeno.  MajjT  I  sugeest  that  we  will  submit  a  proviso  a  little 
later  on  which  w%\^  probdbly  give  you  more  data  on  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Ail  right. 

The  Chairman.  Rroceed. 

Col.  Kino.  The  operations  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  so  far  as 
the  appropriation  '^Ordnance  Service"  is  concerned,  have  practically 
no  bearing  upon  whether  the  Army  consists  of  175,000,  200,000,  or 
225,000  men.  The  issues,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  Army, 
but  the  difference  is  almost  negligible  so  far  as  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment is  concerned.  It  has  enormous  additional  depots  and  enormous 
quantities  of  material  which  must  be  guarded,  protected  from  fire, 
cared  for,  etc. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  item  S3, 600,000,  page  388 
of  the  Book  of  Estimajbes,  Army  bill,  which  is  the  bill  that  contains 
"Ordnance  Service,''  **for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  pro- 
curing field  artillery  material  for  the  National  Ouard,"  has  been  or 
will  be  withdrawn,  and  this  amount  at  least  should  be  added  to  the 
$2,824,000,  "Ordnance  Service." 

Before  tiie  war,  the  appropriations  for  ordnance  service  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  ana  it  was  necessary  for  the  manufacturing 
arsenals  to  absorb  the  deficit  and  charge  it  as  "overhead  expense"  on 
manufacturing  operations. 

In  summing  up,  the  following  are  the  reasons  why- the  appropria- 
tion "Ordnance  service  1921"  should  not  be  reduced  below  the 
$2,824,000  now  carried  in  the  Book  of  Elstimates,  but  should  be  in* 
creased  to  at  least  $7,120,856.48,  which  was  the  amount  submitted 
in  the  estimates  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

As  indicated  in  paragraph  3,  the  amount  called  for  in  the  Book  of 
Estimates  resulted  from  an  arbitrary  cut  of  the  estimate  of  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  without  his  knowledge,  and  therefore  without  considera- 
tion of  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Before  the  war,  the  Ordnance  Department  had  only  14  arsenals, 
proving  grounds,  and  depots,  whereas  now  it  has  32  arsenals,  proving 
grounos,  and  depots,  13  district  ordnance  offices,  and  numerous  plants 
obtained  during  the  war  which  are  being  disposed  of  either  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

The  amount  appropriated  previous  to  the  war,  the  fiscal  year  1916, 
was  1.16  per  cent  of  tne  value  of  the  existing  ordnance  establishments 
exclusive  of  materiel  and  0.33  percent  of  the  value,  including  materiel, 
which  amount  was  not  sufficient  for  the  piu-pose,  the  deficit  having 
to  be  covered  as  an  overhead  charge  on  manufacturing  operations. 
The  Ordnance  Department  estimate  of  $7,121,000  approximately  for 
1921  is  1.83  per  cent  of  the  value  of  existing  ordnance  establishments 
exclusive  of  ordnance  materiel  and  0.31  per  cent  of  the  value,  includ- 
ing materiel.  The  $2,824,000  carried  in  the  document  above  referred 
to  is  only  0.73  per  cent  of  the  value  of  existing  establishments  ex- 
clusive of  ordnance  materiel,  and  0.123  per  cent  of  the  present  value, 
including  ordnance  materiel.  In  onl^  one  case  is  the  percentage 
greater  K)r  our  estimate  for  1921  than  in  1916,  namely,  1.83  percent 
IS  greater  than  1.16  per  cent.  This  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
relatively  greater  increase  in  value  of  ordnance  materiel  which  must 
be  taken  care  of,  changes  in  conditions,  etc.,  indicated  below. 

The  value  of  existing  ordnance  establishments,  including  ordnance 
materiel,  is  23.3  times  as  great  as  before  the  war.     The  vtuue,  exclu* 
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sive  of  ordnance  materiel,  is  about  14  times  as  great.  The  amount 
requested  bj  the  Ordnance  Department,  $7,121,000,  approximately, 
is  only  22  times  as  great  as  for  1916.  The  amoimt  appropriated  for 
1920,  which  was  entirely  too  small,  as  indicated  below,  was  21.5 
times  as  great  as  for  1916.  The  amount  of  12,824,000,  carried  in  the 
document  above  referred  to,  is  only  8.7  times  as  great  as  for  1916. 

The  amount  absolutely  required  for  guards  and  firemen  alone  is 
78  per  cent  of  the  amount  carried  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  and  32 
>er  cent  of  the  amount,  $7,121,000  approximately,  estimated  b^  the 
)rdnance  Department.     One  thousand  five  hundred   and   eighty 

guards  and  firemen  are  now  required,  whereas  the  maximum  mnit 
efore  the  war  was  not  over  100.  The  cost  for  guards  and  firemen  is 
only  0.86  per  cent  of  the  present  value  of  ordnance  establishments, 
including  material,  which  is  only  a  very  sn^all  percentage  for  the 
necessary  protection.  If  this  protection  can  not  be  furnished,  the 
loss  of  property  may  be  enormous. 

The  comparative  values,  before  and  since  the  war,  of  ordnance 
property  and  materiel  is  not  a  proper  indication  of  the  cost  of  caring 
for  it,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  new  plants  cover  thousands  of  acres,  the 
property  is  more  scattered,  and  the  care  and  maintenance  is  therefore 
more  difficult  and  expensive. 

Labor  and  material  are  much  more  expensive  now  than  before  the 
war  or  than  during  the  war. 

To  protect  ordnance  materiel  from  rusting,  etc.,  constant  attention 
and  work  is  necessary.  Unless  rusting,  etc.,  is  prevented,  enormous 
amoimts  of  property  will  become  unserviceable  and  worthless. 

Whether  the  Army  is  to  have  175,000,  200,000,  or  225,000  men 
has  little  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  appropriation  ''Ordnance  serv- 
ice." The  Ordnance  Department  has  the  enormous  quantities  of 
property  to  be  yarded,  protected,  and  cared  for,  regardless  of  any 
other  considerations. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  process  did  you  make  last  year  or  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  in  getting  ordnance  materiel  that  was  shipped 
across  taken  care  of  f 

Col.  King.  Oiiite  a  great  deal  of  progress  was  made,  but  there  has 
been  so  much  shifting  of  materiel  that  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the 
men  has  been  taken  up  in  handhng  it.  Taking  the  machinery  and 
manufactured  articles  from  some  manufacturing  establishment  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  United  States,  or  the  Ordnance  Department,  to 
the  arsenals  and  depots  has  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time  of  the  men 
engaged  on  this  work  and  is  paid  from  ^Ordnance  service"  op  from 
the  appropriation  A.  of  F.  that  I  referred  to  above. 

Mr.  McfecNziE.  Have  you  got  the  materiel  all  back  from  France, 
or  is  that  still  coming  in) 

Col.  King.  There  is  some  still  coming  in.  I  understand  there.was 
a  large  shipment  that  came  in  from  England  a  short  time  ago,  some 
stuff  that  was  purchased  before  the  armistice. 

Col.  Rice.  All  of  our  material  is  back  from  France,  except  some 
that  we  were  required  to  receive  from  England  on  contracts  made 
before  the  armistice,  which  has  not  yet  been  delivered.  It  is  not  a 
very  lar^e  quantity. 

The  C&AiRMAN.  Is  1^  all  slushed,  as  you  call  it  1 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  it  must  be  slushed,  and  also  have  the  rust 
taken  off. 
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The  Chairman.  This  work  has  to  be  done  to  a  certain  extent  in 
this  country  1 

Col.  RiCB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  slushing  you  mean  oiling  and  washing  of!  the 
mud  on  the  materiel? 

Col.  Rice.  After  handling  at  the  dock  on  both  sides,  and  travel 
by  boat,  due  to  the  salt  air,  it  usually  arrives  with  a  certain  amount 
of  rust  on  it,  and  all  of  that  rust  is  removed  by  greasing  with  cosmolin, 
or  other  slushing  material,  and  sometimes  some  little  repairs  have 
to  be  made  on  it,  because  of  a  certain  amount  of  breakage.  Of 
course,  this  that  I  am  talking  about  is  all  new  material. 

Mr.  Greene.  Somebody  will  ask  us  on  the  floor  very  likely  whether 
there  is  any  part  of  this  war-spoiled  equipment,  ordnance  and  so 
on,  that  would  be  useful  in  our  service. 

Col.  Rice.  The  German  material  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Col.  Rice.  We  are  not  contemplating  using  any  of  it,  except  in 
an  experimental  comparison  with  other  types.  'There  is  some  that, 
might  be  useful  if  it  were  suited  to  our  needs,  but  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  could  be  used  in  an  emergency,  possibly,  as  a 
last  desperate  emergency? 

Col.  KiCE.  I  do  not  think  we  would  gain  anything  even  by  that,, 
because  we  would  have  to  manufacture  new  types  of  ammunition, 
and  the  equipment  I  have  in  mind  is  not  complete.  It  lacks  sights 
and  fire-control  instruments,  which  are  special  for  that  particular 
equipment. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  taken  off,  thrown  away,  and  lost,  were 
they  not  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Very  largely  although  we  have  some  ^ns  with  the 
breaches  in  them.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  machine  guns  that 
were  delivered  to  us  after  the  armistice,  and  if  we  had  the  German 
ammunition,  or  the  money  to  manufacture  it,  or  preferred  for  any 
reason  that  type  of  machme  gun  to  the  one  we  had,  they  could  be 
used. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  caliber  of  the  German  ammunition? 

Col.  Rice.  It  is  approximately  the  same  as  ours,  but  it  is  an  entirely 
different  type  of  cartridge. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  why  I  suggested  as  I  did.  General,  that  it 
would  be  a  last,  desperate  emergency. 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

lir.  Greene.  There  does  still  abide  in  it  some  capacity  for  useful- 
ness, but  not  an  economic  one,  and  not  one  that  you  would  care  to- 
avail  yourself  of  except  in  some  last  desperate  emeigency. 

Col.  Rice.  The  possible  use  is  limited,  and  it  would  be  the  last 
thing  we  would  do. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  popular  impression  in  the  country  is,  **If  we 
have  got  a  lot  of  this,  wny  not  use  it?" 

Col.  Rice.  There  are  some  500  or  600  gun  carriages  for  the  German 
light  howitzer  which  we  have  in  the  warehouses,  equipment  which 
has  never  been  used  at  all,  and  we  sent  those  back  very  carefully 
and  have  them  carefully  put  away,  with  the  idea  that  we  wiU  prob- 
ably hold  them  for  some  time,  as  we  have  no  light  howitzer;  and  if 
at  any  time  in  the  near  future  we  should  want  to  use  a  light  howitzer 
we  might  employ  those  carriages  by  making  a  gun  for  them  and 
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making  ammunition  for  them  (][idcker  than  we  could  make  our  own 
new  type.  That  is  the  only  thing  we  are  contemplating  usins  at  all. 
As  far  as  the  machine  guns  are  concerned,  we  are  perfectly  wuling  to 
turn  them  over  as  ornaments. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  Are  these  among  the  machine  gims  that  were 
turned  over  to  the  Americans  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  or  are 
they  captured  machine  guns  ? 

Col.  KiGE.  No,  sir;  tnese  are  what  we  caU  surrendered.  They 
were  provided  for  in  the  armistice  terms.  We  never  know  whether 
thev  are  captured  or  surrendered. 

The  Chaieman.  They  were  surrendered  by  the  Germans  to 
America  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  were  originally  in  the  possession  of  the 
Germans  and  we  got  them  ? 

Col.  Rice.  We  took  them  away  from  them  bodily  and  by  force. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  machine  guns  heavy  machine  guns, 
with  a  tripod? 

Col.  Rice.  Half  and  half,  Mr.  Chairman;  that  is,  the  surrendered 
ones. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  mean  the  total  number.  The  Secretarv 
of  War  furnished  me  with  a  list  of  captured  and  surrendered  materiel, 
amoi^  which  are  10,000  machine  guns  for  distribution  to  the  States. 
In  that  list  are  they  all  heavy  machine  guns,  or  are  they 

Col.  Rice.  They  are  of  both  types.  There  were  about  2,500  sur- 
rendered, as  I  remember,  in  the  end.  They  were  about  half  heavy 
and  half  light.  Of  those  captured,  some  were  heavy  and  some  light, 
but  just  the  proportion  I  do  not  know.  It  was  not  far  from  half  and 
half. 

The  Chairman.  The  light  ones  are  not  of  very  much  use  as  orna- 
ments in  front  of  a  county  courthouse,  or  some  building  of  that  kind. 

Col.  Rice.  I  should  think  they  would  be  very  useful;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  be  ? 

Col.  Rice.  I  can  not  see  why  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  ?  I  recognize  that  those  on  the 
tripod  could  be  put  upon  a  little  pedestal  and  made  very  attractive. 

Col.  Rice.  The  light  machine  gun  has  a  front  rest,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  a  rest  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes;  it  is  not  big,  but  it  has  a  tripod  like  the  heavy  one, 
which  is  a  substantial  support  for  the  muzzle,  so  if  they  were  set  up 
on  tripods,  or  a  pedestal,  or  anything  else,  they  might  make  a  very 
good  show. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  that  information.  Now,  Col, 
King,  you  niay  proceed. 

Col.  King.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  1920,  $7,000,000, 
is  entirely  inadequate.  As  indicated  in  paragraph  9,  $10,500,407.80 
has  been  spent  or  allotted.  It  has  been  necessary  to  use  other  funds 
which  are  appUcable,  but  have  not  been  asked  for,  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  In  addition  to  the  sum  already  spent  or  allotted,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  obtain  an  authorization  of  $3,000,000  from  **  pro- 
ceeds of  sales,    in  paragraph  11. 

It  is  believed  that  the  aoove  absolutely  proves  the  necessity  for  an 
appropriation  of  at  least  $7,121,000  approximately,  instead  of  a 
reduction  to  $2,824,000  now  carried  in  tne  Book  of  ^Estimates. 
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It  is  most  urgently  recommended  that  action  be  taken  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  General  Staff  cut  that  appropriation  to 
$2,824,000? 

Col.  King.  The  General  Staff  or  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  would  do  it  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  General  Staff,  and  probably  would  not  take  the  initiative  in 
cutting  it.     He  would  get  some  mihtary  advice  on  the  subject. 

Col.  Shurtleff.  Well,  as  I  understood  it,  it  came  back  to  the 
office  with  instructions  to  reduce  to  a  certain  amount,  and  they  had 
only  a  short  time,  say,  two  hours,  and  the  Ordnance  office  was  not 
consulted  on  the  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  simply  to  find  out  what  officer  we  can 
get  before  the  committee  to  tell  us  who  did  propose  to  reduce  that 
estimate. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  the  method  followed,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that 
the  total  of  the  items  which  made  up  the  entire  estimate  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  it  was  considered  much  too 
laree,  and  he  cut  the  estimate  to  keep  within  the  amount  apportioned. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.    Will  you  kindly  continue.  Col.  King? 

Col.  Kino.  If  the  above  can  not  be  appropriated,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  an  appropriation  of  $6,060,858.48  be  made.  This  is 
the  difference  between  $7,120,856.48,  the  Ordnance  Department 
estimate,  and  $1,060,000,  the  Ordnance  Department  estimate  for 
Salvage  Board  operations.  This  amount  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
items,  $2,824,000  for  ** Ordnance  service"  in  the  Book  of  Estimates, 
and  $3,600,000,  '^For  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  procuring 
Field  Artillery  material  for  the  National  Guard,  etc.,"  contained  in  the 
same  bill,  page  388  of  the  Book  of  Estimates,  which  is  being  with- 
drawn. 

With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  submit  the  following  supple- 
mental estimate: 

Not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  ordnance  and  ordnance 
stores  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Ordnance  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  1921^  which  is  available  for  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  in  maintaining 
salvage  activities,  including  necessary  protection,  handling  and  storage  scharges,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with  the  preparation  for  sale  of  surplus  war 
supplies. 

If  for  any  reason  this  authorization  can  not  be  granted,  an  appro- 
priation of  $4,000,000  is  requested. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  much  property  do  you  have  for  sale  remain- 
ing unsold  ? 

Col.  King.  I  will  give  some  figures  which  will  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   This  appropriation  is  necessary  for  the  following  reason: 

The  Ordnance  Department  estimate  of  $7,120,856.48  for  "Ord- 
nance Service,"  fiscal  year  1921,  was  arbitrMily  reduced,  after  it  left 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  to  $2,824,000.  The  estimate  of  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance  contained  an  item  of  $1,060,000  for  Salvage  Board 
activities. 

Experience,  during  the  past  year  since  the  estimate  was  sub- 
mitted, has  indicated  that  $4,000,000  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Salvage  Board  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

$10,500,407.80  has  already  been  spent  or  allotted  this  fiscal  year, 
for  ordnance  services  and  the  operations. of  the  Salvage  Board.  On 
March  6,  1920,  House  bill  12046  authorized  an  expenmture  of  not  to 
exceed  $3,000,000  from  the  sale  of  surplus  ordnance  and  ordnance 
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stores,  for  the  operation  of  the  Salvage  Board  outside  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  maldng  a  total  of  $13,500,000  approximately,  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  It  is  evident,^  therefore,  that  the  $7,121,000 
approximately,  estimated  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  operations  of  the  Salvage  Board  and  other  activities 
ordinarily  covered  by  ''Ordnance  Service."  The  book  of  estimates 
idlows  only  $2,824,000  under  ''Ordnance  Service." 

The  following  information  is  furnished,  relative  to  the  activities  of 
the  Salvage  Board  between  January  1,  1919,  and  March  1,  1920: 

Total  value  of  transfers  of  Ordnance  property,  $74,741,175.29; 
total  sales  of  Ordnance  property,  $122,398,041.68;  total  sales  and 
transfers,  $197,139,216.97;  total  expenditures,  $9,351,341.62;  cost  of 
operations,  4.7  per  cent  approximatelv. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  Do  you  count  in  tnat  4.7  per  cent  the  transfers 
from  one  department  01  the  Government  to  another? 

Col.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoKexzie.  And  give  the  sales  director  credit  for  that  ? 

Col.  Kino.  I  do  not  think  he  gets  anything. 

Col.  Shubtlefp.  The  Director  of  Sales  does  not  get  any  credit  for 
that,  but  that  is  a  part  of  the  work  the  salvage  board  handles,  those 
transfers. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  much  interdepartmental  work. 

Col.  Kino.  In  order  to  transfer  the  material  we  have  to  crate  it. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  That  is  not  a  matter  affecting  the  percentage  rate^ 
is  it? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  It  is  included  in  the  cost. 

Col.  Kino.  On  the  item  of  sales,  the  amount  received  was  approxi- 
mateljr  60  per  cent  of  the  Oovemment  cost.  The  percentage  cost  of 
operations,  considering  cost  of  material  to  the  Grovemment,  would  be 
3.2  per  cent. 

Approximately  $230,000,000  worth  of  material  will  remain  to  be 
disposed  of  in  1921.     There  is  about  $310,000,000  worth  now. 

It  is  estimated  that,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  most  desirable 
machinery,  material,  etc.,  has  been  disposed  of,  the  receipts  will  be 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  to  the  Government,  or  $90,000,000. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  operations  is  1.74  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  material  to  the  Government,  or  4.5  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
proceeds,  maldng  $4,000,000,  the  amount  asked  for.  However,, 
much  of  the  material  yet  to  be  disposed  of  is  not  so  desirable  as  that 
already  disposed  of,  and  will  require  more  work  and  time,  and  the 
salvage  board  operations  may  be  more  expensive. 

Mr.  McE^enzie.  During  the  war,  I  take  it,  you  had  a  very  large 
number  of  hand  grenades  manufactured;  is  that  true,  or  ao  you 
know  about  how  many  miUion? 

Col.  Shubtleff.  No;  I  do  not. 

Col.  Stuart.  Something  like  25,000,000. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  used  in  France  f 

Col.  Shurtleff.  We  can  give  you  the  number  of  grenades  that 
were  shipped  to  France. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  It  is  not  a  question  of  bein^  shipped.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  there  is  any  wav  of  finding  out  just  now  much  use  was 
made  of  the  hand  grenade  oy  our  troops  in  war,  and  if  that  can  be 
arrived  at,  I  wish  you  would  get  it  and  put  it  in  the  record. 
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Now,  have  you  declared  those  hand  grenades  surplus  ? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  sell  them  for,  junk? 

Col.  King.  They  are  bemg  sold  for  scrap. 

The  Chaibman.  You  used  a  great  many  of  them  for  making  savings 
banks? 

Col.  Shuktleff.  That  was  stopped,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Who  stopped  that? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  The  Secretary  of  War,  on  request  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

TThe  Chairman.  Why  did  thev  object  ? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  They  thougnt  it  was  dangerous  to  allow  them  to 
go  out  into  the  hands  oif  the  public  in  that  form. 

The  Chairman.  The  Reds  might  get  hold  of  some  of  them  and  use 
them  with  deadly  effect  against  inoffensive  citizens.  I  rather  think 
the  Secretaries'  action  was  justifiable. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  it  can  be  done  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  know.     You  say  there  were  25,000,000  of  them  ? 

Col.  Stuart.  That  is  just  my  recollection. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  womd  like  to  know  how  many  of  them  were  used 
in  France  by  our  troops — not  shipped,  but  used— because  they  were 
no  more  good  in  Paris  than  they  would  be  in  the  United  States^  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  real  facts  about  it,  how 
many  of  them  were  used  by  our  boys  in  actual  conflict  as  a  weapon, 
and  how  many  millions  of  them  have  been  designated  as  surplus  ana 
sold  for  junk. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  hearing? 

StatemerU  regarding  hand  grenades. 

There  were  made  in  the  United  States  the  following  hand  grenades: 

Assembled,  defensive.  Mark  I  and  II 19,826, 109 

Machined  bodies  for  aefensive  grenade,  Mark  I  mad  II 6, 441, 860 

Mark  III  offensive  grenade 7, 000, 063 

Mark  II  gas  grenade 1, 571, 784 

Mark  II  phosphorus  grenade 516, 571 

Of  these  various  grenades,  there  were  loaded — 

Defensive,  Mark  I  and  II 12, 336, 968 

Offensive,  Mark  III 4, 803, 192 

Gas,  Mark  II 363,776 

Phosphorus,  Mark  II 440, 153 

This  leaves,  unloaded — 

Defensive,  Mark  I  and  II 7,489,141 

Offensive,  Mark  III 2,196,861 

Gas,  Mark  II 1,208,008 

Phosphorus,  Mark  II 76, 418 

There  was  expended  in  the  United  States  for  the  production  of  hand  grenades,  $11,- 
208,478.14.  This  includes  everything  from  expenses  for  experimental  work  up  to 
the  purchase  of  the  finished  product. 

There  were  used  by  our  troops  in  combat,  as  per  report  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces: 

Defensive  grenades  of  domestic  manufacture 188, 748 

Defensive  grenades  of  foreign  manufacture 757, 171 

Offensive  grenades  of  forei^  manufacture 660, 820 

Phosphorus  grenades,  British  No.  27,  foreign  manufacture 73, 637 

Gas  grenades,  British  No.  28,  foreign  manufacture 20, 866 
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Col.  King.  Yes;  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  let  me  ask  you  further  about  that.  About 
the  time  that  we  began  to  get  into  active  operations,  we  kept  pressing 
the  Germans  constantly.  We  did  not  allow  them  to  dig  in.  The 
hand  grenade  was  a  little  weapon  or  missile  used  for  throwing  into 
the  trenches,  to  cause  the  wounding  or  the  killing  of  the  enemy  m  the 
trenches.  Now,  when  you  failed  to  continue  trench  warfare,  the 
little  hand  grenade  became  practically  useless,  is  not  that  the  situ- 
ation i 

Col.  King.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  history  of  the  war,  as  it  developed, 
has  shown  that  Gen.  Pershing  sent  cablegrams  back  here  to  the  War 
Department  suggesting  that  all  training  m  trench  warfare  be  discon- 
tinued and  that  our  troo}>s  should  be  trained  for  open  warfare;  but, 
I  suppose,  after  all,  we  had  to  be  prepared  for  any  kind  of  warfare 
that  we  might  encounter.  Our  intentions  undoubtedly  were  to 
prevent  diggmg  in  if  we  could;  but  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  do  it, 
those  hand  grenades  would  have  been  very  useful  and  we  would  have 
been  blamed  if  we  hadn't  prepared  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  power  and  endurance  of  a 
private  soldier  to  carry  arms  and  ammunition,  and  it  looked  to  me 
that  all  these  various  devices  that  we  were  getting  out  at  one  time — 
muzzle  bombs  and  hand  grenades,  and  so  on — would  necessitate  each 
soldier  having  a  mule  to  carry  them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course;  but  the  French  and  the  EngUsh  and  the 
Germans  had  been  using  those  various  things  for  about  four  years. 
It  was  the  hope  and  the  wish  and  the  desire  of  every  American  that 
when  our  troops  got  into  active  warfare,  we  could  prevent  the  use 
of  these  extraordinary  missiles.  But  if  we  had  not  oeen  able  to  do 
so  we  would  have  been  blamed  for  not  having  made  preparations  to 
meet  that  situation. 

Haveyou  anything  else.  Colonel,  that  you  wish  to  state  ? 

Col.  Keng.  There  is  one  supplemental.     [Reading:] 

The  following  supplemental  eetimate  is  also  submitted: 

For  expenses  connected  with  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cars  incident  to  the 
shipment  of  ammunition  and  components  from  present  points  of  stora^^e  to  new  con- 
struction authorized  in  the  second  deficiency  bill  approved  March  6,  1920,  $689,520 

The  bill  referred  to  appropriates  $5,000,000  for  the  construction  of  permanent 
storage  facilities  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Savanna  Proving  Grounds,  111.  Tne  amount 
requested  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Ammunition,  1R0,150  short  tons,  at  $2  per  ton $360. 300 

Sodium  nitrate,  219,480  short  tons,  at  $1.50  per  ton 329, 220 

Total 689, 520 

The  cost  per  ton  for  handling  is  based  on  the  average  cost  deter- 
mined from  actual  experience  during  the  past  few  months.  No 
estimate  for  this  handling  has  heretofore  been  submitted.  It  is 
necessary  and  desirable  to  move  this  material  as  rapidly  as  new 
storage  at  the  places  above  referred  to  is  available,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  quantities  now  stored  at  Raritan  Arsenal,  Curtis  Bav  General 
Ordnance  Depot,  Charleston  General  Ordnance  Depot,  ]Pig  Point 
General  Ordnance  Depot,  Delaware  General  Ordnance  Depot,  and 
Penniman  General  Ordnance  Depot,  etc.     The  magazines  at  these 

|)laces  contain  more  explosive  material  than  is  allowed  by  American, 
iingUsh,   or   French  storage   and   distance   tables   for   ammunition 
ana  explosives. 
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The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  was  made  to  me  a  day  or  two 
ago  about  the  practicability  of  dismantling  the  Benicia  arsenal.  As 
I  understand  it,  you  no  longer  manufacture  there  ? 

Col.  Kino.  I  was  stationed  at  Benicia  arsenal  for  two  years,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  most  undesirable  to  give  it  up.  It  is  the  only 
place  we  have  on  the  west  coast  for  the  storage  of  powder  and 
ammunition  for  the  seacoast  fortifications  and  for  ordnance  material 
for  the  fortifications  and  troops  on  the  coast 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Including  the  troops,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  the  Philippines 

Col.  Kino  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  And  Alaska? 

Col.  King.  Yes,  sir;  and  also,  there  are  repair  shops  there,  which 
are  very  necessary,  for  we  have  had  to  use  them  all  the  time,  with 
quite  a  number  of  employees,  machinists,  and  so  on,  in  the  modifica- 
tion and  repair  of  the  annament  of  the  fortification. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  that  has  all  been  discontinued. 

Col.  Rice.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  status  so  far  as  I  know  other  than  the  putting  in  of  some 
new  storage  buildings.  We  have  no  other  place  on  the  coast  where 
we  could  do  such  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  But  I  was  told  that 
it  would  be  the  policy  to  take  the  guns  used  in  the  sea  coast  fortifica- 
tions, when  they  haci  to  be  rerifled,  and  ship  them  across  the  con- 
tinent to  some  of  the  arsenals  in  the  East  and  then  send  them  back 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Col.  King.  That  would  have  to  be  done  for  rifling  or  relining  or 
heavy  work:  but,  for  the  lighter  work,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ship  the 
guns. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  not  that  relining  work  be  done  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  jind  would  it  not  be  best  to  do  it  there  than  to  pay  the 
enormous  freight  charges  for  sending  those  heavy  guns  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  country  and  then  sending  them  back. 

Col.  King.  It  would  cost  some  millions  of  dollars  to  modify  an 
arsenal  such  as  Benicia  Arsenal  so  as  to  reline  guns,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  1  do  not  think  any  guns  have  had  to  be  shipped  from 
the  Pacific  coast  ot  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  to  be  relined. 

The  Chairman.  The  big  seacoast  guns  arc  supposed  to  have  a  life 
of  about  70  shots,  and  when  I  hear  the  target  practice  going  on  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  shoot  70  in  one  hour. 

Mr.  Greenb.  Did  not  the  experience  of  the  war  upset  many  of 
those  tables  with  regard  to  the  life  of  the  guns  and  so  on  ? 

Col.  King.  Yes;  it  did.  A  grent  deal  depends  upon  the  powder 
and  the  copper  band  on  the  projectile  and  the  velocity  anci  many 
other  things. 

Mr.  Greene.  Did  not  the  experience  of  the  war  develop  the  proba- 
bility that  with  certain  changes,  such  as  you  have  referred  to,  the 
band  on  the  projectile  and  so  on,  it  was  possible  to  prolono^  the  life  of 
of  the  gun  as  well  as  to  give  them  more  direct  flight,  and  overcome 
some  of  the  errors  ? 

("ol.  Kinc?.  Yes,  sir. 

"I'he  (^lAiRMAN.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to 
submit? 

Col.  Rice.  We  figure  that  the  life  of  a  14-inch  gun  is  240  rounds. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  splendid.  I  know  it  was  stated  that  the 
life  of  one  of  those  enormous  guns  was  70  shots  and  of  course,  every 
man  who  was  against  the  Army  and  against  the  Navy  was  finding 
an  opportunity  U>  tell  of  the  enormous  cost  of  things  and  how  value- 
less tney  are  in  the  long  run. 

Col.  Rice.  Well,  the  accuracy  of  the  majority  of  these  figures  is  a 

food  deal  more  now  than  it  was.    The  target  practice  that  we  have 
ad,  m  no  case  will  require  tne  gim  to  be  relined.    They  have  not 
carried  it  far  enough. 

I  would  like  to  ^o  a  little  further  into  this  mattticr  in  regard  tothree 
of  the  arsenals  which  were  built  during  the  war,  and  whi<3i  wore  tem- 
porary in  character,  and  the  reason  I  especially  wish  to  bring  it  out 
is  because  they  are  in  a  more  or  less  of  a  peculiar  situation  and  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  wants  the  committee  to  know  what  that  situation 
is.  It  is  involved  in  this  appropriation,  because,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  the  arsenals,  where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  salvage 
work,  their  maintenance  will  be  entirely  from  the  appropriation  for 
Ordnance  Service  during  the  coming  year.  Durine  the  past  year 
they  have  been  largely  maintained  with  our  manufacturing  appro- 
priations. These  t&ee  arsenals  are  Old  Hickory,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Amatol,  at  Amatol,  N.  J.;  and  TuUytown  Arsenal,  Pa.  They  are 
all  temporary  in  character.  Old  Hickory  is  a  powder  plant  which 
had  a  capacity  of  about  1,000.000  pounds  of  powder  a  day.  It  is  an 
enormous  plant.  Col.  Pelot  has  a  picture  nere  which  I  think  the 
committee  would  like  to  see.  It  is  a  city  in  itself.  It  cost  nearlv 
$90,000,000.     The  TuUytown  Arsenal  cost  about  5^7,000,000. 

Col.  Pelot  [showing  committee  a  photograph  of  the  plant  at  Old 
Hickory].  This  picture  only  shows  the  nitnc  acid  and  sulphuric  acid 
parts  oi  the  plant.     It  does  not  show  the  entire  plant. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  was  expended  by  the  Government  in 
the  construction  and  organization  of  that  camp  ? 

Col.  Rice.  About  $89,000,000. 

The  Chaibman.  $89,000,000? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  if  you  scrap  it  now,  how  much  can  you  get 
for  it  ? 

Col.  Rice.  It  is  now  almost  an  impossible  guess,  but  I  would  say 
between  $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000  would  be  a  great  deal. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  we  own  the  land  upon  which  this  powder  plant 
is  located  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  6,000  acres;  and  it  has  a  water-supply 
system  that  is  of  suJB&cient  capacity  to  supply  the  city  of  Buffalo;  and 
it  also  has  an  enormous  power  plant.  It  is  really  a  plant  that  you 
can  not  appreciate  unless  you  see  it.  It  has  a  town  siuficient  to  take 
care  of  20,000  people. 

The  Chaibman.  What  stream  is  there  ? 

Col.  Rice.  The  Cumberland  River ;  that  is  where  they  get  the  water ; 
the  reason  for  the  great  water  supply  is  that  an  exc^dingly  large 
amount  of  water  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  powder,  as  well  as 
the 

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).  It  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  the 
powder  plant  at  Nitro,  W.  Va. 

Col.  KiCE.  Yes,  sir;  only  it  is  a  little  less  than  50  per  cent  laiger. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  cost  about  $70,000,000 ! 
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Col.  Rice.  That  cost  between  $60,000,000  and  $70,000,000;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  much  do  vou  expect  to  get  out  of  Nitro  ? 

Col.  Rice  (to  Col.  Shurtleff).  We  expect  to  get  about  $10,000,000 
out  of  Nitro,  do  we  not  ? 

Col.  Shurtleff.  Yes,  sir;  $8,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  vou  sav  this  plant  cost  ? 

Col.  Rice.  TheOIdHickory  riant  cost  about  $89,000,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  many  million  dollars  will  it  cost  the  GoAern- 
ment  to  take  care  of  that  nlant  at  Old  Hickory  ? 

Col.  Rice.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  around  to. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  kindlv  state  it  to  the  committee  ? 

Col.  Rice.  In  these  three  plants  we  are  confronted  by  this  situa- 
tion: They  are  temporary  in  character;  they  will  have  a  high  cost  for 
maintenance;  they  have  cost  the  Government  a  great  deal  of  money; 
and  they  are  part  of  the  facilities  required  to  cover  the  gap  in  the  case 
of  an  emergency  between  our  stocks  of  powder  on  hand  and  the  time 
necessary  to  get  commercial  production  or  to  get  a  new  plant  or  com- 
mercial plants  in  production.  As  far  as  Old  Hickory  is  concerned,  it 
is  the  only  powder  plant  that  we  have,  so  that  we  would  like  to  retain 
these  plants  throughout  the  years  as  an  insurance.  Then  there  is  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  salvage  them. 

If  we  do  decide  to  keep  them  there  will  have  to  be  adequate  appro- 
priations made  each  year.  In  addition  to  that,  at  the  end  of  5 
or  10  years  the  probabilities  are  that  we  will  have  to  begin  to  replace 
and  to  bolster  up  the  structure,  and  put  in  new  sills  on  the  build- 
ings, put  on  new  roofs,  put  in  new  supports;  so  that  after  5  or 
10  years  the  cost  of  mamtenance  will  go  up.  There  is  included  in 
this  estimate  a  very  modest  sum  for  each  one  of  these  places  as  I 
consider  it  now.  "We  can  not  give  any  real  figures  on  them  because 
they  have  been  demobilizing,  shipping  away  salvage,  and  doing  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  accounts  are  not  separable  into  mere 
maintenance  and  other  activities. 

It  is  certain  that,  to  maintain  Old  Hickory,  including  the  care  of 
the  powder  which  is  stored  there,  which  is  100,000,000  pounds — and 
that  will  have  to  go  on  until  we  get  other  storage  at  least,  or  else  the 
powder  will  have  to  be  thrown  away — it  will  cost  between  $500,000 
and  $750,000  a  year  to  maintain  that  plant  in  any  sort  of  condition. 
At  Tullytown  and  Amatol  the  figures  are  a  good  deal  more  reason- 
able, but  the  facts  are  as  they  are  for  Old  Hickory,  that  it  is  a  com- 
plete plant  and  will  require  a  great  deal  of  maintenance,  and  after 
a  certain  nimiber  of  years  will  require  the  expenditure  of  an  additional 
sum  of  money  to  keep  them  in  condition  if  they  are  needed. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  JIow  long  will  the  stock  of  powder  that  we  have 
on  hand  keep,  General  ? 

Col.  Rice.  We  figure  the  average  life  of  powder  as  15  years,  which 
means  that  some  oi  the  lots  will  begin  to  go  bad  soon  and  some  not 
for  20  years  or  more.  We  have  275,000,000  pounds  of  powder  on 
hand  now. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  in  the  deficiency  bill,  passed  in  the  House  a 
short  time  ago,  we  carried  an  item  of  $6,000,000  for  preparing  stor- 
age to  take  care  of  that — in  the  Savannah  Proving  Grounds  and  one 
or  two  other  places.  . 
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Col.  Rice.  I  think  that  estimate  did  not  include  the  bulk  storage 
of  powder? 

Col.  Stuart  (interposing).  No,  sir;  it  did  not  include  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  one  of  the  things  which  was  a  fixed  im- 
provement, and  which  I  happen  to  know  about  because  it  was  my  in 
own  county,  and  if  it  did  blow  up  it  would  not  do  much  damage. 
They  have  a  strip  of  land  between  the  bluff  and  the  Mississippi  Kiver, 
which  is  the  ideal  spot;  the  best  place  in  the  United  States,  ii  we  have 
got  to  store  it,  and  there  is  a  proving  ground  there  now,  and  I  imder- 
stood  a  great  deal  of  powder  is  to  go  out  there  1 

Col.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  ultimately  the  committee  did  not  move  any 
more  than  just  enough  to  remove  the  danger  from  our  eastern  cost. 
In  other  words,  to  take  away  enough  ammunition  from  overloaded 
magazines  right  near  cities  and  also  to  let  us  empty  magazines  which 
are  in  hazardous  locations,  one  of  which  happens  to  be  right  on  top 
of  a  fireworks  factory,  which  is  not  over  400  feet  away.  It  is  to 
relieve  that  condition  that  that  appropriation  is  made  up  ultimately, 
and  if  the  committee  would  agree  uiat  the  rest  of  it  should  be 
authorized 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  vou  contemplate  storing  large  quan- 
tities of  powder  at  Ogden,  Utah? 

Col.  Stuart.  No,  sir;  that  is  ammunition  reserve  for  the  western 
coast.  Our  nearest  ammunition  stores  right  now  are  at  Baltimore. 
Everything  we  have  got  is  right  on  our  east  coast,  and  not  only  have 
we  got  to  move  it,  because  it  is  dangerous  for  one  thing,  and  in  moving 
it  we  want  to  get  a  supply  near  enough  to  the  west  coast,  so  that  we 
will  not  have  to  wait  two  or  three  months  to  get  it  across. 

We  took  that  up  with  the  Appropriations  Committee.  That  site 
there  is  the  site  lor  the  western  coast.  There  are  three  railroad 
branches  joining  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  you  selected  that  site? 

Col.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (to  Col.  Rice).  Now,  General,  what  was  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  Gen.  Williams,  recommending  about  these  plants? 

Col.  Rice.  He  recommends  that  at  the  present  time  there  be  an 
appropriation  of  enough  money  to  take  care  of  them  during  this 
coming  year.  We  have  up  with  the  Secretary  of  War  at  the  present 
time  a  question  in  regard  to  what  shall  be  done  and  what  shall  be  the 
program  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  powder  and  in  regard  to 
these  three  plants,  and  as  soon  as  we  can  come  to  a  conclusion  on  that 
it  will  be  presented  to  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  that  you  have  made  indicates  that 
it  is  going  to  cost  about  $1,000,000  a  year  to  maintain  these  plants 
right  from  the  beginning  and  that  the  amoimt  will  continue  to  increase 
rapidly  after  a  period  of  10  or  15  years.  Now,  would  not  the  com- 
mittee be  justified,  in  view  of  that  condition,  to  call  it  a  case  of  the 
*' first  loss"  being  **best"  and  disposing  of  the  whole  thing? 

Col.  Rice.  That  is  not  possible  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman.  For 
instance,  we  have  this  100,000,000  pounds  of  powder  at  Old  Hickorj^ 
which  will  cost  us  to  take  care  of  it  $400,000  or  $500,000;  also,  we 
can  not  get  through  salvaging  Old  Hickory  probably  not  before  the 
end  of  this  year 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  So  that  we  are  asked  to  throw 
$1,000,000  more  good  money  after  bad:  that  is  what  it  amounts  to 
practically  ? 
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CoL  Rice.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  look  to  me  like  that.  At  all  three 
of  these  plants  the  land  should  be  retained  and  the  underground  con- 
nections and  the  foundations  should  be  retained.  So  far  as  this  hear- 
ing is  concerned  we  practically  have  no  choice,  because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  storage  and  the  time  required  for  salvaging.  Before  another 
year  comes,  perhaps  before  Congress  adjourns  this  year,  we  will  be 
able  to  present  a  concrete  plan  as  to  the  futiure. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Gen.  Rice,  why  could  not  the  problem  be  solved 
in  this  way,  by  making  sufficient  appropriations  to  furnish  the  guard 
and  attendants  necessary  to  protect  the  powder  plant  and  guard  this 
spot  against  fire,  but  not  spend  any  money  in  any  improvement  of  any 
kind  ? 

Col.  Rice.  We  are  not  planning  any  improvement. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  do  you  want  us  to  understand  that  it  will 
cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  furnish  a  guard  and  watch- 
men necessary  to  protect  the  property  down  there? 

Col.  Rice.  Well,  there  is  more  than  that  to  it.  Take  Old  Hickory: 
We  have  a  plant  worth  $89,000,000.  If  we  are  going  to  salvage  it 
we  must  take  care  of  it  until  we  do  salvage  it.  We  have  to  have  rail- 
roads that  will  operate;  we  must  have  the  water  plant  so  that  it  will 
work;  we  must  keep  workmen  there  to  do  the  work  and  take  care  of 
the  plant  and  powder  until  we  salvage  it.  There  are  certain  things 
which  we  can  cut  out  and  reduce  the  expense,  of  course,  but  it  is  not 
now  in  condition  so  that  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  guard  onljr. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  going  to  cost  $750,000  to  do  the  things  which 
you  feel  are  necessary  for  this  coming  fiscal  year  at  Old  Hickory  ? 

Col.  Rice.  It  will  be  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  mean,  when  did  you  acquire  the  land  ? 

Col.  Rice.  During  the  war. 

Mr.  Hull,  During  the  war,  before  the  armistice? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  war  and  before  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Hull.  The  armistice  came  and  then  all  negotiations  stopped, 
and  settlements  were  made  with  the  farmers  and  I  understood  that 
most  of  the  land  was  immediately  returned  and  the  Government 
made  no  restriction  of  any  kind  there  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  that  condition  though  did  not  exist  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  I  had  in  mind — I  may  be  mistaken,  but  if  I  am 
it  should  be  cleared  up — is  that  in  some  places  thev  built  plants; 
they  bought  the  land  and  built  the  plant.  Thev  did  this  with  money 
advanced  by  the  Government,  but  they  took  tne  risk  and  Uiey  were 
making  a  profit  and  they  made  millions  of  dollars  on  the  contracts 
they  had  with  the  Government.  Then,  after  the  armistice,  the 
Government  went  in  and  bought  the  plant? 

Col.  Rice.  That  is  not  quite  correct,  Mr.  Hull;  Government 
facilities  and  increased  facilities,  when  used  by  the  Government, 
were  paid  for  by  the  Government,  and  there  were  some  forms  ol 
contract  that  did  not  transfer  them  until  the  end  of  the  work;  but  I 
do  not  believe  there  were  any  cases  where  a  plant  was  put  up  by 
private  concerns  out  of  Government  money  and  then  sold  back  to 
the  Government  at  a  profit  unless  the  plant  was  for  sale,  surplus, 
and  the  Government  did  not  need  it  and  the  man  who  had  charge  of 
it  was  the  best  purchaser  that  the  sales  people  had. 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  you  misunderstand  me.  The  sale  was  to  the 
Government  after  the  armistice? 
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Col.  Rice.  Only  in  those  cases  where  it  was  desired  to  retain  the 
facilities  and  where  it  was  to  the  Government's  interests  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  never  understood  where  the  authority  came  from  for 
the  purchase  after  the  armistice  of  these  plants.  For  instance,  the 
Elmwood  plant,  which  was  a  similar  case,  in  the  Air  Craft — they  did 
not  purchase  it,  but  they  came  to  Congress  and  asked  for  authority^ 

The  Chairman.  After  we  passed  the  act  of  July  11,  1919,  which 
forbid  them  acquiring  any  additional  realty? 

Col.  Rice.  You  g:entlemen  are  getting  me  a  little  bit  beyond  my 
depth  without  looking  it  up,  but  I  know  that  the  general  principle 
was  that  the  Government  owned  the  plants — that  is,  the  buildings 
and  the  facilities.  In  this  case  they  acquired  title  to  the  land,  and 
the  primary  reason  was  one  of  economy  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  the  Secretary  of  War  came  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  stated  that  where  the  property  could  be  purchased  and 
more  money  could  be  obtained  by  salvage  after  tiie  purchase  for 
the  Government  than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  paying  claims 
for  damages  and  rentals  the  War  Department  wanted  the  advice 
of  this  committee  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  buy  the  property. 
Now,  I  take  it  from  your  statement  that  a  condition  silimar  to  that 
prevails  with  these  plants  that  you  have  in  mind,  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  concluded  that  it  was  better,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  buy  the  tracts  of  land,  because  in  the  long  run  he  would 
obtain  more  for  salvage  than  if  he  had  paid  the  damages  and  the 
rental  ? 

Col.  Rice.  In  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  acauire  the  land.  Take 
the  case  of  Old  Hickory  -  the  underground  installation  alone  is  worth 
something  like  $18,000,000.  You  do  not  want  that  to  be  on  land  of 
some  one  else. 

Mr.  Greene.  General,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  proper 
place  or  not  to  suggest  it,  but  this  and  the  (Juarteimaster  Corps  are 
the  two  great  supfSy  divisions  of  the  service,  and  therefore  in  con- 
nection with  your  operations  will  come  the  bigger  growth  of  figures 
for  appropriations,  outside  of  the  usual  maintenance  of  the  ^Vrniy, 
for  pay,  and  so  on. 

Now,  is  there  any  practical  way  in  which  you  can  make  the  hear- 
ings show,  when  you  get  your  copy  for  revision,  what  part  of  the 
appropriations  you  are  asking  for  are  not  to  be  chargeable  to  the  cur- 
rent maintenance  of  the  Army,  as  it  will  start  out  as  a  living  insti- 
tution to  maintain  itself  throughout  the  current  fiscal  year,  but  are 
really  chargeable  to  the  aftermath  of  war,  to  the  cleaning-up  part; 
and  1  ask  that  for  this  reason:  That  as  the  total  is  bulked  together, 
the  usual  loose  estimate  of  the  public  or  people  is  that  it  is  costing  us 
to  maintain  this  Army  so  much  per  capita,  as  if  this  total  sum  repre- 
sented the  total  cost  of  maintenance  for  this  year  of  this  living 
institution;  whereas,  as  we  readily  appreciate  here,  a  large  part  of 
this  money  is  really  to  take  care  of  the  problems  of  the  war,  and  is 
not  directly  chargeable  to  maintenance  of  the  Army  from  now  ou. 
In  other  words,  without  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  your  figures  would 
be  lessened  just  that  much? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes;  I  will  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  will  make  some  general  segregation  and  put 
that  in? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  following  table  representfl  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  the  funds  asked  for 
under  the  Army  bill  appropriations  for  current  Army  needs  and  for  clean-up  of  war 
activities. 


Appropriation. 


Ordnanoe  service,  1921: 

Ordnazioe  serxioe  estimate 

Supplemental  estimate  for  work  of  ordnanoe  salvage  board 

Supplemental  estimate  for  moving  anmiunition  and  components 

to  permanent  storage 

Ordnance  stores  and  sappli^  1921-22 

Automatic  machine  rifles,  1821 

ManufiBCture  of  ammunition,  1921-22 , 

Ordnanoe  stores,  ammunition,  1921-22 

Small-arms  target  practice,  1921-22 

Tanks,  1921 

Total 


Total 
estimate. 


17,120,000 
4,000,000 

689,000 
1,753,255 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,600,000 

960,000 
1,208,000 


19,330,255 


Estimated 
cmrent 
normal 
expendi- 
tures. 


95,340,000 


509,055 

S35,028 

1,000,000 

1,400,000 

960,000 

1,208,000 


Estimated 

exi)endi- 

tures  due  to 

artermath 

of  war. 


$1,780,000 
4,000,000 

689,000 

1,244,200 

164,972 

"266,666 


11,252,083  i      8,078,172 


Note.— The  expcnditares  due  to  the  aftermath  of  war  relate  to  work  of  salvaging,  cleaning,  overhauling, 
ropairing,  etc.,  of  war  materiel,  as  well  as  to  the  upkeep  of  temporary  storage  facilities. 

Mr.  Fields.  Col.  Rice,  how  many  pounds  of  surplus  powder  have 
you  on  hand  now? 

Col.  Rice.  We  have  a  total  of  275,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Fields.  That  is  the  total  ? 

Col.  Rice.  That  is  the  total. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  much  of  that  would  you  regard  as  necessary  for 
a  reserve? 

Col.  Rice.  On  the  present  program  we  have  figured  that  ahout 
227,000,000  pounds  are  necessary  for  a  reserve. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  would  you  do  with  the  remainder — surplus — 
put  it  up  on  the  market  of  the  country  ? 

Col.  KiCE.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  market  for  it.  I  suspect  that 
such  of  it  as  is  not  retained  for  reworking  purposes  will  probably  have 
to  be  destroyed.  Of  course,  we  would  endeavor  to  sell  it  if  we  could. 
The  chemists  of  Eneland,  France,  and  Germany  have  been  working 
for  some  time  on  tne  possibility  of  using  it  to  make  celluloid  or 
fertilizer. 

Mr.  Fields.  Well,  before  the  war,  before  we  came  into  the  war, 
the  Du  Pont  people  had  begun  experiments  in  the  blasting  of  the 
soil  and  it  proved  to  be  very  profitable.  I  wondered  if,  instead  of 
dumping  this,  all  this  material  could  not  be  utilized  in  that  way  ? 

Coi.  Rice.  If  we  can  find  any  way  in  which  to  make  a  little  money 
wo  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Fields.  It  would  be  better  to  sell  it  at  a  very  low  figure  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  it  costs  money  to  destroy  it.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  a  long  detailed  work. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  recall  that  at  the  Huntington  branch  of  the  Du  Pont 
branch,  which  is  close  to  where  I  live,  I  had  received  a  great  deal  of 
literature  on  the  blasting  of  the  soil,  and  they  would  go  out  to  the 
aCTicultural  colleges  and  make  arrangements  to  get  students  during 
the  vacations.  They  would  furnish  the  explosives,  instruct  these 
boys,  and  arrange  for  thase  boys  to  do  the  work  at  so  much  an  acre 
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and  they  would  divide  the  profits  with  the  boys;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
most  profitable  investments  that  a  farmer  can  make,  and  I  know  that, 
because  I  have  experimented  on  my  own  land  and  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  on  this  question  as  to  whether  this  explosive  can  be 
used;  and  I  suppose  it  is  a  powder  which  can  be  set  off  with  a  fuse 
like  any  other  ordinary  powder. 

Col.  KiCE.  It  usually  has  to  be  confined  in  order  to  be  used  as  an 
explosive. 

Mr.  Fields.  Is  it  a  powder  that  you  could  wrap,  for  instance,  in  a 
paper  cartridge.  Take  paper  and  make  a  cartridge  of,  say,  i  inch 
m  diameter  and  as  long  as  you  want  to  make  it,  and  then  put  it  4  or  5 
feet  in  the  earth.     It  could  be  handled  in  that  way,  coula  it  not  i 

Col.  Rice.  You  could  fire  it  that  way,  but  I  do  not  believe  you  would 
get  very  much  of  an  explosion. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  the  problem  that  Mr.  Fields  is  talking 
about  is  to  improve  orchards  where  they  plant  trees  and  in  reforesta- 
tion of  lands  so  as  to  enable  the  trees  to  send  out  their  roots  easUv  ? 

Mr.  Fields.  Of  course,  it  is  used  in  horticulture  but  they  even  shoot 
up  the  whole  farm  by  the  acre,  and  it  is  on  the  principle  of  subsoiUng, 
only  it  is  much  deeper  and  better.  It  allows  the  roots  to  go  to  a 
greater  depth  and  it  creates  a  subirrigation  and  you  have  always  got 
a  subirrigation.  In  fact,  I  have  one  piece  of  land  that  I  had  blasted 
six  or  eight  years  ajgo  and  it  is  worth  five  times  what  it  was  from  a 
production  standpoint. 

Col.  Rice.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  work,  Mr.  Fields;  it  would  burn 
instead  of  explode. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  does  it  compare  with  ordinary  blasting  powder  ? 

Col.  Rice.  It  is  not  at  all  like  that. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  know  the  difference  between  powder  and  dynamite. 
All  dynamite  I  am  told  exerts  practically  two-tnirds  of  its  force  down- 
ward, while  practically  the  whole  force  of  the  powder  is  upward;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  powder  would  be  better  for  pulverizing  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Unless  powder  is  strongly  contained  it  does  not  explode 
but  burns,  whereas  tne  dynamite  does  explode. 

Mr.  Fields.  If  the  soil  to  be  blasted  is  five  feet  deep  we  punch  a 
hole  in  the  soil  and  then  drop  a  cartridge  in  and  then  pour  in  the 
earth  and  tamp  it  tight  and  then  it  is  conmied  tight  because  the  earth 
makes  it  perfectly  tight,  and  if  this  material  could  be  used  in  that 
way,  it  looks  like  it  would  be  a  great  waste  not  to  so  use  it.  The 
attention  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  should  be 
invited  to  it. 

Col.  Rice.  We  are  not  dumping  it  if  we  can  in  any  way  get  any 
money  back.  Of  course,  we  have  turned  a  large  amount  over  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  for  experimental  work. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  have  only  made  headway  in  one  para- 
graph of  this  bill  this  afternoon.  Could  we  not  take  up  the  rest  of 
the  bill  before  we  adjourn  this  hearing  ? 

May  we  now  take  up  ^'ordnance  stores,  ammunition,*'  on  page  53  i 

How  much  of  the  amount  is  expended  or  obligated  up  to  the  present 
time;  do  you  know?    Gen.  Lord  can  probably  give  that. 

Col.  Rice.  I  have  a  general  statement  here.  We  will  put  it  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  it. 
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(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Allotments  for  OrdMmce  Stores  Ammunition,  19iO-2J. 

CMS      52»4.  Contingencies  at  Frankford  Araenal $15, 000.  00 

OMS    16228.  Contingencies  at  Frankford  Araenal 8, 000.  00 

OMS  5295.  Services  and  material  issuing  ammunition  at  Frankford 

Arsenal 10, 000. 00 

OMS  5360.  Sectionalizing  small-arms  ammunition  and  drop  bombs. .  3, 056. 00 

OMS      6734.  30-caliber  blank  cartridges 10, 000.  00 

OMS  6741.1 

OMS      6747.  Shot-gun  shells,  12  gauge  experimental 76.  03 

OMS  6748.) 

OMS  8456.  50-caliber  ammunition,  experimental  and  development 

work 15,000.00 

O.  A.    16117.  Opisometere 50.00 

O.  A.  1684.  Manufacturing  30-caliber  ammunition,  Frankford  Araenal  900,000.00 

Total  by  Small-Arms  Division 961, 182. 03 

By  Administration  Division  for  domestic  shipments  and  transportation 

of  ordnance  personnel 70, 000. 00 

Grand  total 1, 031, 182. 03 

Appropriation 1, 600, 000.  00 

Unallotted  balance 568,  81 7. 97 

Ordnance  stores^  (tmmunitiony  19?l~l')3!f'. 

Ordnance  stores,  ammunition,  1921-1922 $1, 600, 000 

It  is  proposed  to  change  the  verbiage  of  the  appropriation,  "Ordnauco  storeH,  am- 
munition/* a?  set  forth  below.    The  old  wording  is  ae  follows: 

*  'Ordnance  stores,  ammunition :  Manufacture  aud  piurhabe  of  ammunition  for  small 
arms  and  for  hand  u^e  for  reserve  supply,  ammunition  for  burials  at  the  National 
Soldiers'  Home  in  Wai^hington,  D.  C,  ammunition  for  firing  morning  and  evening 
gun  at  militarj'  posts  prescribed  by  General  Orders  No.  70,  Headquarters  of  the 
Army,  dated  July  23,  1867,  and  at  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  and 
its  several  branche.'^,  including  National  Soldiers'  Home  at  Washington,  D.  ('.,  and 
soldiers*  and  sailors*  State  homes."     (Act  July  11,  1919,  vol.  41,  p.  125,  sec.  1.) 

It  is  proposed  to  change  this  wording  so  that  as  changed  it  will  read  as  follows: 

** Ordnance  stores,  ammunition:  For  the  development,  manufacture,  purchase,  and 
maintenance  of  airplane  bombs;  of  ammunition  for  ^mall  arms  and  for  hand  use  for 
reserve  supply;  of  ammunition  for  burials  at  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  in  "Wa.'^h- 
iiigton,  D.  C'.,  and  of  ammunition  for  firing  the  morning  and  evening  gun  at  military' 
po-«ts  preiicribed  bv  General  Orders  No.  70,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  dated  July 
23,  1867,  and  at  S'ational  Home  for  Disabled  ^^olunteer  Soldiers  and  its  several 
branches,  including  National  Soldiers'  Home  at  Washington,  D.  ('.,  and  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  State  homes." 

The  reason  for  making  this  change  in  the  wording  of  the  appropriation,  "Ordnance 
stores,  ammunition,"  is  so  that  the  appropriation  may  clearly  cover  the  manufacture 
and  development  of  airplane  bombs,  which  up  to  this  time  have  not  been  clearly 
covered  by  any  ordnance  appropriation. 

During  the  war-time  emei^^en^-y,  the  manufacture  of  lonibs  was  canied  out  under 
this  appropriation  with  no  change  in  wording,  inasmuch  a^  when  the  .Army  fir«t 
planned  to  manufacture  bombs  they  were  classed  along  ^ath  treT.ch-varfare  material 
and  were  supposed  to  be  for  hand  use  in  that  at  the  time  when  development  started 
bombs  were  more  of  the  grenade  type  and  were  supposed  to  be  toseed  by  hand  from 
aircraft  flyinif  over  the  enemy's  territory. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  "Ordnance  stores  ammuni- 
tion'' have  you  on  hand? 

Col.  Rice.  About  1,700,000,000  rounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  great  deal  more  than  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  use  in  some  years  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  could  this  item  be  materially  cut  in 
the  appropriation  bill  this  year  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  you  will 
have  such  an  enormous  quantity  on  hand;  can  we  not  reduce  the 
amount  so  as  to  just  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  that  are  involved  in 
this  paragraph  ? 

Col.  Rice.  There  are  two  reasons  for  not  doing  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. One  is  that  the  ammunition  at  present  on  hand  presumably 
is  good  for  only  about  10  years,  and  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  our 
present  reserve  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  provide  for  a  com- 
plete turnover  in  10  years.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  present 
reserve  will  be  used  from  year  to  year  in  target  practice  and  most 
of  the  present  stock  will  probably  be  consumed  in  this  way  before  it 
actually  spoils.  The  amount  of  ammunition  which  it  will  be  possible 
to  manufacture  with  the  money  which  is  being  estimated  lor  this 
year  will  not  replace  the  ammunition  consumed  in  target  practice 
as  fast  as  it  is  expended.  We  have  not  considered  asking  for  suffi- 
cient money  this  year  to  enable  us  to  do  this  because  we  desire  to 
have  the  question  of  the  size  of  reserve  which  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly on  hand  definitely  determined  first.  For  this  reason  it  is 
very  likely  that  requests  for  funds  for  the  manufacture  of  small- 
arms  ammunition  in  years  to  come  will  be  greater  than  the  estimate 
now  under  consideration.  The  second  reason  is  that  we  should 
keep  some  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  alive  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  ammunition 
which  we  contemplate  manufacturing  during  the  coming  year  is  the 
mininium  amount  wWch  will  enable  us  to  hold  together  a  skeleton 
organization  capable  of  carrying  on  such  manufactiu'e,  and  in  time 
of  eme^ency  capable  of  expanding  rapidly  to  a  war-time  organiza- 
tion. (5)1.  O'Leary  will  now  give  you  the  details  of  the  estimate 
under  this  appropriation. 

Col.  O'Leary.  For  manufacturing  purposes  under  this  approp  ia- 
tion  the  estimate  includes  a  total  of  $713,700.  Of  this  sum  $480,000 
is  for  the  manufacture  of  small-arms  ammunition;  $94,000  for  the 
loading  of  94,000  dummy  drop  bombs  required  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  tor  training  purposes;  and  $139,700  for  the  manufacture  of 
Bouchon  assemblies  for  hand  grenades.  In  addition  to  the  amount 
which  we  are  asking  for  manmacturing  purposes,  we  are  requesting 
$200,000  for  the  segregation  and  salvage  of  small-arms  ammunition 
received  from  France  and  from  camps  in  this  country.  This  ammu- 
nition was  received  in  such  large  quantities  and  in  such  bad  condition 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  use  of  it  without  expending  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  the  amount  of  money  requested.  We  are  also  asking 
for  a  total  of  $686,300  for  experimental  and  development  work  on 
small-arms  ammunition,  drop  bombs,  grenades,  and  pyrotechnics. 
For  the  development  and  design  of  small-arms  ammunition  we  are 
asking  $200,000,  which  is  divided  as  follows:  For  the  development  of 
large  caliber  machine-gun  ammunition,  $60,000 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  heard,  did  you  not,  what  Mr. 
McKenzie  said  about  grenades  ?  Do  you  contemplate  expending  very 
much  money  for  development  work  on  grenades? 

Col.  O'Leary.  No,  sir;  we  contemplate  spending  only  about 
$25,000  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  there  is  on  that  item? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  detailed  statement  here  which  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  printed  in  the  record. 
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The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  record. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  total  amount  of  this  estimate  (ordnance  stores,  ammunition,  1921-22)  is 
$1,600,000,  apportioned  ae  follows: 

Manufacture  of  small-arms  ammunition $480, 000 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  caliber  0.30,  model  of  1006,  ball  ammunition,  is  $40 
per  thousand.  This  siim  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  for  the  manufacture  of  12,000,000 
rounds  of  this  ammunition.  It  is  contemplated  that  some  of  the  special  typee  of 
(nnall-arms  ammunition,  such  as  tracer  and  armor-piercing,  will  be  manufactured 
during  the  year,  and  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  this  ammunition  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  cost  of  caliber  0.30  ball  ammunition,  the  amount  which  can  be  manufactured 
will  be  correspondingly  decreased. 

In  addition  to  this  sum  ($480,000\  the  estimate  under  the  appropriation  ** Small* 
arms  target  practice,*'  contemplates  the  expenditure  of  $470,000  for  the  manufacture 
of  small -arms  ammunition. 

The  manufactiu'e  of  this  ammunition  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  supply  on  hand, 
which  naturally  will  deteriorate  with  age  and  constantly  grow  smaller  due  to  consump- 
tion in  target  p-actice.  will  be  replenished  from  vear  to  year  with  small  amounts  of 
fre^h  ammunition,  and  so  that  the  Government  will  always  be  in  a  position  to  under- 
take the  emergency  production  of  this  type  of  munitions  of  war  promptly. 

Segregation  and  salvage  of  small-arms  ammunition '. .  $200, 000 

Large  Quantities  of  small-arms  ammunition  were  returned  from  overseas  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  and  from  training  camps  in  this  country.  This  ammunition 
was  received  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  was  impossible  to  properly  sort  and  care 
for  same.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  fiscal  year,  1921,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sort 
500,000,000  rounds  of  this  ammunition  and  to  s^egate  same  by  lots  and  dates  of 
manufa<;ture.  This  ammunition  will  be  contained  in  approximately  400,000  packing 
boxe^,  and  it  is  estimated  that  60  cents  per  box  will  be  required. 

Development  of  small-arms  ammunition $200, 000 

In  order  that  the  United  States  may  keep  abreast  of  the  development  by  other 
countries  of  small-arms  ammunition,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  tnis  sum  will  be 
required  during  the  fiscal  year  1921.  It  is  now  thought  that  this  sum  should  be 
expended  approximately  as  follows: 

development  of  large  caliber  machine-gun  ammunition,  $60,000.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  develop  a  machine  gun  larger  in  caliber  than  any  at  present  in  our 
service.  The  development  work  and  development  of  ammunition  therefor  has  already 
been  initiated,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  rt  will  be  possible  to  complete  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ammunition  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  provided  sufficient  funds  are 
available  for  the  purpose.  This  sum  ($60,000)  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
procurement  of  sample  lots  of  ammunition  which  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  develop 
the  ammunition  itself  and  facilities  for  the  manufacture  thereof.  Such  of  this  ammuni- 
tion as  is  produced  with  portions  of  this  sum  should  not  be  considered  quantity  pro- 
duction in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Further  development  of  rifle  and  machine  gun  ball  ammunition,  $40,000.  In  so 
far  as  small-arms  ammunition  is  concerned  one  of  the  most  important  developments 
of  the  war  was  the  urgent  demand  for  .30  caliber  ammunition  having  an  effective 
ran/;e  of  approximately  1,000  yards  greater  than  the  range  of  our  present  ammunition. 
This  development  work  was  undertaken  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  has 
been  carriea  on  with  considerable  success  since  that  time.  In  order  t;>  satisfactorilv 
complete  this  project,  it  is  believed  that  at  least  this  sum  of  money  ($40,000)  will 
be  required. 

Improvement  of  pistol  ammunition,  $5,000.  This  sum,  if  appropriated,  will  be 
utilized  in  the  improvement  of  the  ballistic  qualities  of  this  ammunition. 

Continuation  of  development  of  special  small-arms  ammunition,  $50,000.  This 
sum  is  required  to  perfect  the  development  of  such  types  of  small -arms  ammunition 
as  tracer,  incendiary  and  armour  piercing  ammunition,  and  combinations  of  these 
types.  This  is  not  a  new  project,  but  the  continuation  of  an  old  one.  It  is  necessary 
that  this  development  work  be  continued  in  order  that  we  may  feel  assured  that  our 
special  ammunition  is  at  least  the  equal  of  any  in  use  by  other  countries. 

For  surveillance  tests,  $15,000.  In  order  that  a  careful  supervision  of  larce  (quanti- 
ties of  small-arms  ammunition  at  present  on  hand  in  storage  may  be  assured  with  the 
end  in  view  of  detecting  such  ammimition  as  deteriorates  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
unser\'iceable,  it  is  believed  that  $15,000  will  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year  192U 
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A  eample  of  each  lot  of  ammunition  manufactured  is  to  be  shipi>ed  to  Fmnkford 
Arsenal  and  each  year  each  sample  will  be  subjected  to  certain  tests  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  state  of  the  lot  as  regards  preservation. 

Maintenance  of  ballistic  station ,  $30,000.  In  the  development  of  small-arms 
ammunition  of  all  kinds  a  considerable  amount  of  firing  must  be  done  in  order  that 
the  performance  of  the  ammunition  can  be  determined.  It  also  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  exterior  ballistic  qualities  of  new  types  of  ammunition  in  order  that  correct 
firing  data  may  be  available  for  the  use  of  troops.  In  order  to  conduct  such  firings  it 
is  necessary  to  maintain  in  a  favorable  locality  a  station  especially  equipped  therefor. 
This  reouires  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  this  special  item 
($30,000)  will  be  required  for  this  purpose. 

Loading  of  4,000  dummy  drop  bombs $94, 000 

In  order  to  provide  properly  loaded  dummy  drop  bombs  for  use  in  training  during 
the  next  fiscal  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  load  94,000  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $94,000. 
These  are  the  only  bombs  which  it  is  contemplated  will  be  loaded  during  the  coming 
year,  and  are  essential  in  order  that  the  approved  training  program  may  be  carried  out. 

Development  of  drop  bombs $417, 000 

A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  the  recent  development  of  drop  bombs, 
but  a  great  deal  of  work  along  this  line  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  order  that  this 
country  may  keep  abreast  of  foreign  development.  For  the  next  fiscal  year  $417,000, 
subdivided  as  follows,  will  be  required: 

Demolition  drop  bombs,  heavy  case,  550  pounds  in  weight  and  under,  $75,000.  If 
this  sum  is  appropriated,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  cover  tne  completion  of  a  program 
which  has  alreadv  been  started  by  which  it  is  expected  to  successfully  develop  heavy- 
case  bombs  weighing  100,  250,  and  550  pounds.  By  this  development  program  it  is 
expected  to  ascertain  the  best  metal  to  use  in  the  bomb  cases  of  each  of  these  three 
sizes,  and  to  manufacture  enough  bombs  for  test  purposes  in  order  to  prove  the  design 
in  each  case. 

Demolition  drop  bombs  weighing  1,000,  2,000,  and  3,000  pounds,  $100,000.  A  board 
of  oflicers  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Ordnance  Department  and  the  Air 
Service  which  recently  met  and  considered  steps  which  should  be  taken  in  the  de- 
velopment of  bombs  has  recommended  the  development  of  these  thi>ee  laree  sizes  of 
demolition  bombs.  The  1,000-pound  bomb  has  already  been  partially  develop^ 
and  experiments  are  now  being  conducted  with  a  few  experimental  bombs  of  this  size 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  initial  steps  taken  in  tne  development  are  correct. 
This  country  is  somewhat  behind  England  and  France  in  the  development  of  bombs  , 
of  these  large  sizes  and  this  sum  of  money  should  at  least  enable  us  to  overtake  them 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fragmentation  drop  bombs,  $9,000.  This  is  the  type  of  drop  bomb  which  was  in 
most  general  use  during  the  war.  This  sum  is  desired  in  order  to  complete  a  develop- 
ment program  now  under  way  which  will  show  the  best  metal  out  of  which  to  const-ruct 
these  bombs,  and  also  provide  valuable  data  concerning  the  efficiency  of  fragmenta- 
tion of  these  bombs  in  comparison  with  other  existing  types. 

Incendiarj'  drop  bombs,  $25,000.  This  sum  is  required  to  continue  an  old  develop- 
ment project  which  has  not  yet  produced  satisfactoiy  results.  So  far  as  is  known  in 
this  office  no  nation  has  as  yet  been  successful  in  tne  development  of  a  satisfactorj' 
bomb  of  this  type. 

Armor-piercmg  bomb,  $75,000.  The  bomb  board  referred  to  above  has  recom- 
mended the  development  of  armor-piercing  bombs  weighing  approximately  1,000, 
2.000,  and  3,000  pounds.  These  bombs  are  desired  for  use  in  attacking  the  decks 
of  war  ships  and  other  armored  tai^gets.  and  the  present  contention  is  to  modify  the 
existing  ty\>e8  of  armor  piercing  projectiles  so  that  they  may  be  utilized  as  drop  bombs. 
The  initial  work  on  the  development  of  the  1. 000  pound  armor-piercing  bomb  nas  been 
etart<?d  but  no  material  progress  has  as  yet  been  made. 

Fuses  for  demolition  drop  bombs,  $6,000.  This  sum  is  needed  to  complete  the  de- 
velopment of  nose  and  tail  fuses  for  demolition  bombs,  this  development  work  being 
necessary  in  order  that  satisfactory  fuses  from  functioning  and  safety  considerations 
ma\'  be  available. 

Fuses  for  frajijmentAtion  bombs,  $5,000.  The  prolinunary  development  work  on 
fuses  for  fragmentation  bombs  has  been  completed  and  it  is  now  neressarj-  to  make  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  fuses  for  practical  service  tests. 

Fusoi^  for  armor- r-iercing  bombn,  $10,000.  it  is  desired  to  carry  on  the  development 
of  fuses  in  connection  ^ith  the  development  of  aimor-|.ierring  bombs  referred  to  above. 
Ordinary  fuse?  are  not  of  piifficient  strength  to  vithatand  the  severe  impact  to  which 
a''nio:-]'iercin,Ej  bombn  will  hv  subjected,  and  special  t\xes  muet  therefore  be  de^'eloped. 
This  sum  of  uionev  \vi\\  initiate  the  project,  but  it  is  hard  I  v  likelj'  ^ill  wholly  com- 
plete it. 
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Fu»ee  for  iucendiar}'-  bombs,  $5,000.  It  is  believed  that  pome  of  the  defects  in 
exi«?tiD??  types  of  inrendiarj'  bombs  may  be  due  to  inefficient  fuees,  ar.d  the  bomb 
board  has  acfonlinerly  recommended  that  the  present  Mark  II  incendiary  bomb  be 
modified  by  the  addition  of  proper  nose  and  tail  fuses.  The  development  of  fu^es  for 
incendiary  bombs  will  be  carried  forward  with  the  development  of  incendiary  bombs 
referred  to  above. 

Special  f  upes  for  demolition  bombs^  $50,000.  This  sum  will  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment work  required  in  the  development  of  special  fufes  for  demolition  bombs.  These 
special  fuses  are  as  follows:  Nose-firing  mechanism  which  will  give  a  selected  delay 
action — a  fuse  which  gives  a  delay  action  varying  from  2  hours  up  to  and  including 
36  hours,  and  a  fui'e  which  will  function  without  regard  to  the  impart. 

Fuses  for  flying  torpedo  bombs,  $7,000.  This  i?  a  new  project  and  one  which  ha.s 
received  the  approval  of  the  bomb  board.  It  will  initiate  the  development  of  such 
fuses  as  are  needed  for  flying  torpedoes,  which  are  now  being  developed.  No  fuses 
of  this  kind  have  ever  been  made  and  it  is  not  thought  that  existing  types  will  be 
applicable. 

ballistic  experiments,  $50,000.  Up  to  the  prepent  time  the  Ordnance  Department 
han  been  able  to  make  notable  progress  in  the  study  of  ballisdc  chaiacteiistict^  of  diop 
bombs.  It  is  believed  that  our  methods  are  somewhat  in  advance  of  thope  employed 
bv  other  nations,  and  in  order  that  we  mav  carrv  on  this  most  necesear\'  and  verv 
valuable  work  during  the  fiscal  year  1921,  it  will  be  necessary  to  expend  $50,000.  By 
this  ballistic  work  it  is  hoped  to  increase  the  accunwjy  and  reliability  of  bombing. 
Thtf  results  of  these  experiments  will  also  indicate  whether  or  not  the  foim  of  a  new 
bomb  is  the  correct  one. 

For  the  manufacture  of  Bouchon  assemblies  for  hand  grenades $139,  700 

The  Bouchon  assemblies  at  present  on  hand  have  proved  to  be  unstable  under 
Ftxrrage  conditions  and  recent  tests  have  shown  that  over  30  per  cent  are  defective. 
In  order  that  a  sufficient  number  of  satisfactory  Bouchon  assemblies  may  be  on  hand 
for  the  training  program  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  assuming  an  Army  ha\ing  a  strength 
of  approximately  300,000  men,  it  will  be  necessarv  to  manufacture  approximately 
234,000,  and  $139,700  will  be  sufficient  for  the  piu^pose. 

An  item  of  $5,000  is  being  requested  below  to  perfect  a  design  for  a  satisfactory 
assemblv. 

Development  of  grenades $25, 000 

A  small  amount  of  development  work  on  grenades  appears  to  be  very  desirable  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  in  order  that  defects  in  existing  types  may  be  overcome  and 
certain  new  designs  developed.  If  this  sum  is  granted  it  is  proposed  to  expend  it  as 
follows: 

For  the  development  of  Bouchon  assemblies  for  hand  grenades,  $5,000.  The  design 
of  the  present  Bouchon  assembly  is  unsatisfactory  and  contains  several  serious  defects 
which  necessitate  a  complete  redesign.  A  desipn  which  promises  to  overcome  the 
defects  of  the  old  type  is  now  under  consideration  and  development,  and  this  sum 
will  be  required  to  finish  the  work  and  to  manufacture  a  sufficient  number  for  test 
pnrp^^-  This  new  assembly  is  the  one  for  the  manufacture  of  which  $139,700  is 
oeing  requested  above. 

Impact  detonator  assembly  for  hand  or  rifle  grenade,  $10,000.  A  demand  has 
developed  for  a  combination  impact  assembly  for  a  grenade  so  that  the  mnade  so 
equipped  can  be  fired  from  a  grenade  gun  and  also  be  thrown  by  hand,  up  to  the 
present  time  no  nation  has  been  able  to  successfully  develop  such  a  firing  mechamsm 
tor  grenades.  Recent  developments  by  the  Ordnance  Department  are  promising, 
and  this  sum  is  desired  in  order  that  present  experimental  designs  may  be  succeeafidiy 
completed  and  a  sufficient  number  manufactured  for  test  purposes. 

Grenades  for  grenade  thrower,  $10,000.  At  present  there  are  two  grenades  in  serv- 
ice, one  for  hand  use  and  one  for  firing  from  rifle  discharger.  In  addition  to  these 
types  a  demand  exists  for  a  grenade  that  can  be  fired  from  a  grenade  gun  or  be  thrown 
by  hand.  Such  a  grenade  oody  has  been  developed,  and  m  order  thkt  a  sufficient 
number  for  test  purpose  may  be  made,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  extensive  tests 
which  will  be  necessary  with  the  Bouchon  assembly,  the  impact  detonator  and  the 
new  bodies,  it  is  believed  that  this  sum  will  have  to  be  utilized  during  the  coming 
fiflcal  year. 

Development  of  pyrotechnics $44, 300 

During  the  war  about  128  different  types  of  signals  were  in  use.  Recently  a  pyro- 
technic Board  has  been  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  pvrotechnics,  and  has 
recommended  that  the  number  of  signals  oe  reduced  to  24.  The  ooa^d  further  recom- 
mended that  the  designs  of  some  of  the  types  to  be  retained  be  perfected.    In  order 
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that  this  development  prc^^m  may  be  carried  out,  this  sum  will  be  necessary  and 
is  subdivided  as  follows: 

Signal  cartridge  and  bandoleer  for  same,  $10,000. 

Grenade  type  signal,  together  with  device  for  holding  grenade  in  aircraft  gun, 
$10,000. 

New  type  airplane  flare,  $10,000. 

Development  of  present  type  wing  tip  flare,  $4,300. 

Smoke  bomb  for  C.  A.  C,  $10,000. 

With  the  exception  of  the  wing  tip  flare  the  development  of  new  types  is  necessarv 
and  the  amoimts  requested  will  be  sufficient  to  fabricate  experimentally  enough 
samples  for  the  tests  which  will  be  required  to  prove  accepted  designs. 


»j 


Summary  of  estimate  under  appropriation  ^*  Ordnance  stores,  ammunition,  19fl-22. 

Small-arms  ammunition: 

Manufacture  of  small-arms  ammunition $480, 000 

Segregation  and  salvage  of  small-arms  ammunition 200, 000 

Development  of  small-arms  ammunition: 

Large-caliber  machine-gun  ammunition $60, 000 

Rifle  and  machine-gun  ball  ammunition 40, 000 

Pistol  ammunition 5, 000 

Special  small-arms  ammunition 50, 000 

Surveillance  tests 15, 000 

Ballistic  station 30, 000 

200,000 

Drop  bombs: 

Loading  of  94,000  dummy  drop  bombs 94, 000 

Development  of  drop  bombs,  etc. — 

Demolition   drop   bombs,   heavy  case,   550  pounds  in 

weight  and  under 75, 000 

Demolition  drop  bombs,  1,000,  2.000.  and  3,000  pounds..  100,000 

Fragmentation  drop  bombs 9, 000 

Incendiary  drop  bombs 25, 000 

Armor-piercing  bombs 75, 000 

Fuses  for  demolition  drop  bombs 6, 000 

Fuses  for  fragmentation  bombs 5, 000 

Fuses  for  armor-piercing  bombs 10, 000 

Fuses  for  incendiary  bombs 5, 000 

Special  fusee  for  demolition  bombs 50, 000 

Fuses  for  flying-torpedo  bombs 7, 000 

Ballistic  experiments 50, 000 

417,000 

Grenades  and  pyrotechnics: 

Manufacture  of  Bouchon  assemblies  for  hand  grenades 139, 700 

Development  of  grenades— 

Time-fuse  grenades 5, 000 

Impact  hand  grenades 10, 000 

Grenades  for  hand-grenade  thrower 10, 000 

25,000 

Pyrotechnics — 

Signal  cartridge  and  bandoleer  for  same 10, 000 

Grenade  type  signal,  together  with  device  for  holding 

grenades  in  airplane 10, 000 

New-type  airplane  flare 10, 000 

Development  of  present-type  wing-tip  flare 4, 300 

Smoke  bombs  for  (\  A.  C 10, 000 

44,300 

Total 1.600,000 

The  above  total  of  $1,600,000  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

For  manufacturing  purposes 713, 700 

For  maintenance 200, 000 

For  experimental  and  development  work 686, 300 

Total 1.600,000 
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The  Chairman.  Please  take  up  *' Small-arms  target  practice."  1 
see  you  are  asking  for  a  ver}^  material  increase  in  that  item.  You 
have  at  the  beginning  of  that  paragraph,  "For  manufactiu^e  and 
purchase  of  ammunition,  targets,  and  other  accessories  for  small 
arms,  hand  and  machine  gun  target  practice  and  instructions. '^ 
Have  you  not  enormous  quantities  of  ammunition  and  powder,  and 
so  on? 

Col.  Rice.  So  far  as  the  manufacture  of  small  arms  ammunition 
under  this  appropriation  is  concerned,  the  general  remarks  which  1 
made  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  small  arms  ammuni- 
tion under  the  appropriation  *' Ordnance  stores  ammunition*'  apply 
with  equal  weight  to  this  item.  The  amoimt  of  money  requester! 
for  this  purpose  is  far  below  the  amount  which  would  be  necessary 
to  replace  trie  ammunition  which  it  is  contemplated  will  be  used  in 
target  practice  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Col.  O'Leary  will 
give  you  the  various  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  estimate  under 
this  appropriation. 

Col.  O'Leahy.  For  the  manufacture  of  service  small  arms  ammu- 
nition the  estimate  contemplates  an  expenditure  of  8470,000.  For 
the  manufacture  of  targets  and  target  material  we  estimate  that 
only  about  $55,000  will  oe  required  during  the  year.  We  have  not 
a  large  excess  of  targets  and  target  material  on  hand,  and  there 
will  have  to  be  an  expenditure  of  some  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty-five  thousand  dollars  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir.  1  have  here  the  details  of  the  estimate, 
"SmaU-arms  target  practice,  192 1-22, ''  which  1  would  like  so  insert 
in  the  record  at  thispoint. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  yoa  insert  it  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Total  amount  of  estimate  under  appropriation  "Small-arms  target  practice  "  $960,000. 
This  sum  is  apportioned  as  follows: 

Manufacture  of  service  small-arms  ammunition 1470, 000 

This  sum,  together  with  $480,000  requested  for  the  same  purpose  under  the  appro- 
priation "Ordnance  stores  ammunition,"  will  enable  the  Ordnance  Department  to 
manufacture  approximately  24.000.000  rounds  of  ammunition,  the  $470,000  under 
this  appropriation  alone  being  sufficient  for  approximately  12.000,000  rounds.  It  is 
now  estimated  that  from  150,000.000  to  100,000.000  rounds  of  ammunition  will  })e 
used  for  target  practice  during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  it  is,  therefore,  seen  that 
this  sum  is  not  even  approximately  sufficient  to  replace  this  expended  ammunition. 
However,  on  account  of  the  large  stock  of  ammunition  at  prec^ent  on  hand,  this  is  not 
considered  absolutely  essential,  but  the  manufacture  of  a  small  amount  of  ammunition 
during  the  year  is  considered  of  supreme  importance. 

Manufacture  of  target*"  and  target  materials $55, 000 

The  stock  records  of  targets  and  target  materials  on  hand  indicate  that  of  the  va««t 
quantity  purchased  during  the  war  there  is  at  the  present  time  l)Ut  very  little  remain- 
ing available  for  issue.  JVlao  it  is  understood  that  it  will  shortly  be  necessarj-  to 
redetdgn  many  of  our  tai^et«,  owing  to  the  contemplated  adoption  of  improved  methods 
in  target  practice.  This  latter  will  necessitate  the  procurement  of  a  con?idera]>le 
quantity  of  material.  It  is  estimated  that  the  minimum  amount  of  money  required 
for  this  pur()08e  is  $55,000. 

Manufacture  and  purchase  of  ammunition  and  loading  equipment  for  gallery 
practice $420, 000 

Recently,  a  new  and  improved  method  of  gallery  practice  has  been  adopted  for 
the  Army.  This  method  consists  of  using  the  regular  service  rifle  with  a  reduced 
chaise  of  powder  and  lead  bullets  for  this  purpose,  and  contemplates  that  each  organ- 
i/Ation  wul  reload  its  own  ammunition.  Seventy-five  reloading  outfits  and  coP«ider- 
able  gallery-practice  ammunition  have  already  been  provided  for  and  ha><»  1  eon 
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sufficient  to  introduce  this  system  of  gallery  p^ractice  into  the  service.  Anticipatin|r 
that  the  permanent  Military  Establishment  will  have  the  strength  of  about  300,000 
it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  about  155  additional  reloading  outfits  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  ^00  each,  and  gallery-practice  ammunition  and  components  therefor  to  the 
value  of  $373,500. 

Note. — This  system  of  gallery  practice  displaces  the  use  of  .22  caliber  rifles  which 
were  formerly  used  and  permits  the  soldier  to  use  the  rifle  regularly  issued  to  him. 

Small-arms  experimental  department,  Frankford  Arsenal $15, 000 

The  necessity  for  the  maintenance  at  all  times  of  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  experi- 
ment department  at  Frankford  Arsenal  was  clearly  demonstrated  during  the  war. 
This  experiment  department  is  charged  with  the  development  of  new  types  of  small- 
arms  ammunition  and  the  perfecting  of  old  designs.  This  department  also  tests  and 
reports  upon  designs  and  suggestions  received  from  without  the  deinirtment.  In 
order  that  this  important  and  most  necessary  department  mav  be  continued  during 
the  next  flscal  year  it  is  estimated  that  $15,000  will  be  requirect  for  ordinary  operating 
expenses  not  provided  for  otherwise. 

Summary  of  estimate  under  the  appropriation,  ^^ Snudl-onM  target  practice,  1921-2^.'" 

Manufacture  of  small-arms  ammunition $470, 000 

Manufacture  of  targets  and  target  materials 55, 000 

Manufacture  and  piurchase  of  ammunition  and  loading  equipment  for  gallery 

practice '     420, 000 

Small-arms  experiment  department,  Frankford  Arsenal 15.  GOG 

Total : 960,  000 

Above  total  of  $960,000  may  be  8ubdi^'ided  as  follows: 

For  manufacturing  purposes $945. 000 

For  experimental  and  development  work i 15, 000 

Total 960  000 

The  Chairman.  We  next  come  to  ''Manufacture  of  arms."  I  see 
that  you  are  not  asking  for  any  less.  How  many  million  rifles  have 
we  on  hand  ? 

Col.  0'Lea«y.  We  have  about  2,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  all  either  Springfields  of  1903  or 
the  Enfields  of  1917-18? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  shoot  the  same  kind  of  ammunition  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  idea  of  asking  for  $1,000,000  to 
continue  the  manufacture  ? 

Col.  Rice.  That  sum  includes  other  items  in  addition  to  manu- 
facture. As  far  as  the  manufacture  is  concerned  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Army  is  using  the  1903  rifle  exclusively  and  the  1917  rifles 
are  in  stock  for  future  emergency  use.  We  are  not  intending  to 
make  spare  parts  or  do  anything  with  those  1917  rifles,  although  we 
are  mamtaining  in  storage  manufacturing  facilities,  etc.  There  is 
an  appreciable  wastage  of  the  1903  rifle  and  the  manufacture  of 
spare  parts  has  to  be  kept  up,  and  unless  a  considerable  number  of 
complete  rifles  are  manufactured  each  year  the  supply  on  hand 
will  constantlv  decrease.  It  is  also  intended,  as  in  the  case  of  small- 
arms  ammunition,  to  keep  a  skeleton  organization  in  the  country 
that  knows  how  to  manufacture  this  military  weapon.  There  is  no 
manufacturer  of  this  rifle  in  addition  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Col.  Rice.  Now,  then,  in  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  the  gun 
itself  there  are  certain  other  subsidiary  items  which  Col.  O'Leary 
will  give  you. 
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Col.  O'Lbary.  The  total  estimate  under  the  appropriation  "  Manu- 
facture of  arms,  1921-22/'  is  Jl, 000,000,  apportioned  as  follows: 

For  the  manufacture  of  Springfield  riflefl  and  spare  parts  and  accessorieB 
therefor $568, 750 

The  estimated  coet  of  a  rifle  complete  with  spare  parts  and  accessories  is  $35,  and 
this  simi  will  therefore  be  sufficient  for  the  manufacture  of  only  16,250  model  of  1903 
rifles.  There  are  approximately  400,000  of  these  rifles  in  the  hands  of  troops  and  at 
schools  and  colleges,  and  if  we  estimate  the  life  of  the  rifle  to  be  10  years,  it  is  seen 
tliat  this  number  is  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  required  to  maintain 
our  present  stock  intact. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  small-arms  department $6, 000 

The  small-arms  department  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal  is  now  engaged  upon  the  repair 
of  rifles  and  machine  guns.  After  July  1  no  further  work  will  be  done  in  this  depart- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  repair  program,  and  the  manufacturing 
facilities  will  be  slushed  and  kept  in  a  state  of  readiness.  This  will  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  some  money  for  labor  and  other  expenses  incident  to  upkeep,  and  it  is 
believed  that  $500  a  month  for  the  purpose  is  a  very  modest  sum  and  very  probably 
will  not  be  quite  sufficient.  A  similar  sum  will  be  required  each  year  so  long  as  this 
plant  is  kept. 

For  the  care  and  preservation  of  small-arms  gauges $10, 00 

Practically  all  gauges  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rifles,  pistols,  and  revolvers, 
accumulated  by  the  Government  during  the  war,  have  been  or  soon  will  be  forwarded 
to  Springfield  Armory  for  storage.  These  gauges  will  all  be  checked  and  put  in 
proper  condition  for  storage,  and  will  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  readiness  so  that  they 
may  be  promptly  iBsued  in  case  they  are  needed  for  manufacturing  operations.  The 
maintenance  of  these  gauges  will  require  the  expenditure  of  a  small  sum  of  money 
each  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $10,000  will  be  required  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1921. 

For  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  issue  of  small-arms  pistols  and  revolvers. .  $305, 000 

It  is  estimated  that  this  sum  of  monev  will  be  required  during  the  fiscal  year  1921 
for  the  overhauling  and  repairing  of  all  rifles,  automatic  pistols,  bayonets,  bayonet 
scabbards,  bolos,  bolo  scabbards,  and  all  other  similar  equipment  procured  under  the 
appropriation  ** Manufacture  of  arms,"  which  is  in  the  hands  of  troops  and  loaned  to 
coUeges  and  other  organizations.  Of  this  sum  it  is  believed  that  a  total  of  $37,500 
will  be  required  to  cover  contingent  expenses  in  connection  with  the  manufacture, 
repair,  nrocurement,  and  issue  of  arms  at  the  follo\idn^-named  armories  and  arsenals: 
Springfield  Armory,  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  San  Antonio  Arsenal,  New  York  Arsenal, 
Augusta  Arsenal,  Benicia  Arsenal,  Hawaii  Ordnance  Depot,  Manila  Arsenal. 

For  experimental  and  development  work $101, 000 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  made  by  other  armies  in  the  development 
of  small  arms,  it  will  be  necessary  to  undertake  considerable  development  work 
during  the  year.  As  far  as  can  be  foreseen  now,  it  is  anticipated  that  tne  sum  esti- 
mated as  necessary  for  this  purpose  will  be  utilized  as  follows: 

Improving  the  service  rifle  and  accessories  therefor,  $10,000.  The  most  important 
work  under  this  subitem  is  the  development  of  a  receiver  si^ht  for  the  Sprmgfield 
rifle.  This  development  work  has  been  imder  way  for  a  considerable  period,  but  to 
date  satisfactory  results  have  not  been  obtained. 

Bavonetfl,  $2,000.  This  sum  will  be  required  for  improving  the  present  bayonet 
in  mmor  particulars  and  for  the  fabrication  of  a  sufficient  number  for  test  purposes. 

Pistols  and  revolvers,  $2,000.  This  sum  will  be  required  in  order  to  make  minor 
improvements  in  the  automatic  pistol  and  to  fabricate  models  for  test  purposes. 

Telescopic  musket  sights,  $10,000.  The  present  telescopic  musket  sight  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  the  development  of  a  new  model  is  now  under  way.  From  the 
progress  which  has  been  maoe  to  date  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  sight  which  will  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  Rifles  equipped  with  telescopic 
sights  are  used  by  snipers,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  our  service  be  furnished  with 
the  very  best  possible  sight  obtainable. 

fiixperimental  and  model  shop  at  Springfield  Armory,  $12,000.  Springfield  Armory  is 
better  equipped  now  than  ever  before  to  undertake  experimental  and  development 
work  on  small  arms  of  all  types,  in  that  there  is  a  separate  department  which  is  charged 
with  such  work.  Prior  to  and  during  the  war  considerable  dependence  had  to  be 
placed  upon  outside  manufacturers  for  development  work,  such  as  Springfield  Armory 
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is  now  eciuipped  to  do.  In  order  to  maintain  this  department  so  that  experimental 
models  of  aU  kinds  may  be  built  and  so  that  new  inventions  and  improvements  sub- 
mitted from  without  the  department  may  be  properlv  tested  and  their  real  Milue 
determined,  it  is  estimated  tnat  this  sum  of  $12,000  will  be  necessary  for  the  coming 
fiscal  ye&T, 

Semiautomatic  rifles,-  $50,000.  A  considerable  amount  of  development  work  has 
heretofore  been  done  witli  the  end  in  view  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory'  semiautomatic 
rifle  which  can  be  used  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  manner  in  which  the  model  of  1903 
rifle  is  now  used.  The  French  during  the  present  war  develoj>ed  such  a  rifle  and 
made  quite  extensive  use  of  it.  The  French  weapon,  however,  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  if  this  sum  is  made  available,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Ordnance  Depiutment 
will  be  able  to  make  considerable  progress  and  possibly  to  devek  p  a  weapon  which 
will  be  received  favorably  by  the  users.  This  sutii,  however,  will  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  fabrication  of  more  than  enough  samples  for  test  purposes,  in  case  the  de\'el- 
opment  is  successful  enough  to  warrant  such  action. 

Testing  and  experimental  firing,  $15,000.  There  is  considerable  ex|)ense  incident 
to  the  firing  and  testingof  new  models  and  devices,  and  this  subitem  is  intended  to 
cover  such  expenses.  These  expenses  include  necessary  ammunition,  clerical  help, 
labor,  etc.,  incident  to  such  tests. 

Miscellaneous  expense,  $9,200.  It  is  intended  that  this  item  will  cover  unforeseen 
expenses  during  the  year,  such  as  travel  expenses  for  persons  traveling  in  connection 
with  business  under  this  appropriation,  and  to  supplement  any  of  the  above  items 
which  may  be  too  small. 

This  estimate  of  $1,000,000  under  the  appropriation  "  Manufacture  of  arms,  1921-22  " 
may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

For  manufacturing  purposes $593, 950 

For  maintenance -• . .     305, 050 

For  experimental  and  development  work 101 ,  (XJO 

Summary  of  the  estimate  under  the  appropriation  **  Manufacture  of  arms,  1921~jJ." 

Manufacture  of  Springfield  rifles $455. 00i» 

Manufacture  of  accessories  for  rifles 113,  754) 

Maintenance  of  Rock  Island  Arsenal  plant 6, 000 

Small-arms  gauges 10,  OOi) 

Maintenance,  repair,  and  issue  of  small  arms: 

Overhauling  rifles $195, 030 

Overhauling  automatic  pistols 54, 260 

Overhauling  bayonets 7, 000 

Overhauling  bayonet  scabbards 4, 200 

Repair  of  bolos 1, 670 

Repair  and  replacement  of  bolo  Bcabbajrds 850 

Repair  of  trench  knives 480 

Repair  and  replacement  of  pistol  magazines 4, 060 

Contingent  expenses  at  armories  and  arsenals '     37, 500 

305,  OW 

Experimental  and  development  work: 

Service  rifles  and  accessories  therefor 10, 000 

Bayonets 2, 000 

Pistols  and  revolvers 2, 000 

Telescopic  musket  sights 10, 000 

Experimental  and  model  shop,  Springfield  Armory 12, 000 

Semiautomatic  rifles 50, 000 

Testing  and  experimental  firing 15, 000 

101, 000 

Miscellaneous  expenses 9,  200 

Total 1, 000, 000 

Above  total  of  $1,000,000  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

For  manufacturing  purposes 593,  950 

For  maintenance 305, 050 

For  experimental  and  development  work 101, 000 

Total 1,000,000 
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The  Chaibman.  I  wish  you  would  put  into  the  hearing,  in  con- 
nection with  my  question,  how  many  rifles  you  have  on  hand,  how 
many  pistols  you  have  on  hand*  how  many  machine  guns,  heavy, 
and  liow  many  machine  ^uns,  lignt. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Cnairman,  will  the  record  show  the  type  of 
machine  guns  and  the  number  of  each,  and  its  use  ? 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  item  ^'Automatic  rifles"  kindly  do 
that;  and  also,  if  you  will,  put  into  the  hearings  data  on  the  item  of 
** Ordnance  stores" ;  what  you  have  in  the  nature  of  big  ammunition, 
and  also  at  some  appropriate  place  the  number  of  big  guns  you  have 
on  hand. 

Col.  Rice.  Artillery  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  Thank  you. 

Col.  Rice.  We  will  put  that  in;  that  is,  all  separate  items. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Machine  fjunSy  automatic  rifieSy  shoulder  rifles ^  pistols y  and  revolvers  on  hand  Mar,  1,  1920. 

United  Stales  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1903 585,  629 

United  States  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1917 2, 000, 000 

Gallery  practice  rifle,  caliber  .22,  model  of  1903 9.  148 

Wincheiter  single-sbot  rifle,  caliber  .22 7, 324 

Automatic  pistol,  caliber  .45,  model  of  1911 201,038 

Revolver,  Colt,  calib<»r  .45,  model  of  1917 56,  620 

Revolver,  Smith  <*t  Weswn,  caliber  .45,  model  of  1917 42, 485 

Rifles,  caliber  .30,  modeln  of  1896  and  1898,  Kiui?  ^obnolete) 86,  517 

Carbines,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1899,  Krag  (obsoletei 12, 146 

Russian  riflen 3S,  207 

Ross  rifles 6,996 

Browning  machine  gun,  model  of  1917 58, 825 

Browning  ain^raft  machine  gun,  model  of  1918 3, 050 

Lewis  machine  gun,  aircraft,  caliber  .30 15, 053 

T./ewis  machine  gun,  aircraft,  caliber  .30  (obsolete) 58 

Marlin  aircraft  machine  i^un,  caliber  .30 20, 137 

Vickers  machine  guns,  aircraft,  caliber  .30 6, 990 

Vickers  machine  guns,  aircraft,  caliber  11-mm 1,  700 

Browning  tank  machine  gun,  caliber  .30 1, 692 

Marlin  tank  machine  gun,  caliber  .30 2, 646 

Colt  machine  gun,  model  of  1902  (obsolete) 3 

Colt  machine  gun,  model  of  1917  (obsolete) 1 ,  427 

Benet  Mcrrie  machine  rifle,  model  of  1909  (obsolete ) 488 

Maxim  automatic  machine  gun,  model  of  1904  (obsolete) 245 

llotchkiss  machine  gun,  model  of  1916  (obsolete) 

Hotchkiss  machine  gun,  model  of  1914  (obsolete) 1, 022 

Chauchat  machine  rifle,  model  of  1915,  8-mni.  (obsolete) '.^,  667 

i'hauchat  machine  rifle,  model  of  1918,  caliber  .30  (obsolete) 5 

BroiR'ning  automatic  rifle,  model  of  1918 7o.  :US 

Field  Artillery  (g^ins  and  carriages)  on  hand  Mar.  /,  1920. 

75-inm.  gun  (American  model  of  1916) 808 

Carnages 363 

75-mm.  gun  (British  model  of  1917) 909 

Carnages... 921 

75-niro.  gun  (French  model  of  1897) 3. 854 

Carriages U,  104 

4 .7-inch  field  guns '^  473 

Carriages ^  481 

I  Short  fiOO  recuperatora. 

*  Includes  50  4.74zich  gims  on  hand  at  beginning  of  war,  Apr.  6, 1917. 
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60-pounder  guns  (complete) 200 

155-mm.  guns 954 

Carriages 1.231 

155-mm.  howitzers 3, 009 

Carriages 2,121 

6-inch  guns,  Mark  XIX  (British) 100 

6-inch  gun  bodies,  Mark  XIX  (British) 50 

8-inch  howitzers  and  carriages: 

Mark  1 351 

Mark  VII 115 

Mark  Villi •. 50 

9.2-inch  howitzers  and  carriages: 

Mark  1 26 

Mark  II 19 

240-nmi.  howitzers 240 

240-mm.  howitzer  carriages  and  transport  vehicles 320 

3-inch  antiaircraft  guns 169 

3-inch  antiaircraft  mounts,  trailer 120 

Principal  items  of  Field  Artillery  ammunition  (in  storage,  complete  rounds)  on  hand 

Mar.  1, 1920, 

Shell,  H.  E.  C.  S.: 

Mark  I  for  75-mm.  gun 5,490.490 

Pt.  fused  for  4.7-inch  gun 135.256 

For  60-pounder  gun,  British (*) 

Mark  III  for  155-mm.  gun 201.480 

Mark  V  for  155-mm.  gun 1.000 

Mark  XVI  for  156-mm.  gun 1,000 

Mark  I  for  155-mm.  howitzer 1, 002. 515 

Mark  IV  for  155-mm.  howitzer 500 

Mark  XVII  for  155-mm.  howitzer 1.000 

For  8-inch  howitzer,  pt.  fuzed 400. 972 

For  8-Lnch  gun  and  howitzer 22. 619 

For  9.2-inch  howitzer 108.410 

For  240-mm.  howitzer 1, 470 

Shell,  H.  E.,  for  3-inch  antiaircraft  gun,  Mark  I,  model  of  1918 

Shrapnel,  common: 

Mark  I  for  75-mm.  gun 8,026,075 

For  4.7-inch  gun 291. 380 

For  60-pounder  gun,  British (M 

For  155-mm.  gun  or  howitzer  with  fuse 11, 640 

For  155-mm.  gun  or  howitzer  without  fuse 183, 406 

Shrapnel,  for  3-inch  antiaircraft  gun,  model  of  1918 32, 215 

The  Chairman.  Now,  '^Ordnance  stores  and  supplies." 

Col.  Rice.  I  have  changed  it  so  as  to  read  as  follows  [reading]: 

ORDNANCE   STORES  AND  SUPPLIES,  1921-2. 

For  the  manufature,  test^  jmrchase^  and  maintenance  of  sighting  devices  for  airplane 
bombSf  of  carrying  and  releasing  devices  for  airplane  bombs;  for  overhauling,  cleaning, 
repairing,  and  preserving  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  in  the  hands  of  troops  and  at 
the  arsenals,  posts,  and  depots;  for  purchase  and  manufacture  of  ordnance  stores  to  fill 
requisitions  o/troopSy  $1,753,255. 

Original  estimate $1, 655, 000 

Supplemental  estimate 98, 255 

1, 753. 255 

Matter  in  italic  indicates  additional  wording  desired  to  be  incorporated  in  the  word- 
ing of  *' Ordnance  stores  and  suppUes/' 

Certain  things  which  have  been  heretofore  articles  of  ordnance  stores  and  supplies 
were  transferred  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  They  are  now  quartermaster  stores, 
and  therefore,  in  the  preparation  of  this  estimate,  we  have  not  included  anything 
for  them.    They  will  oe  preoented  under  their  proper  head  by  the  Quartermaster 

1  Shipmflnts  Dram  En^aod  not  yet  reported  to  Ordnance  Field  Service.  Total  expected  Is  as  Ibllows: 
H.  E.«  complete  roands,  33,£00;  shrapnel,  complete  rounds,  33,500. 
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Department.  The  wording  of  the  appropriation  has  been  changed  so  as  to  exclude 
these  items.  There  are  one  or  two  other  changes  in  there  as  the  reading  will  show. 
They  are  necessary  to  cover  certain  aircraft  armament  devices.  The  money  for  these 
devices  has  heretofore  been  carried  in  this  appropriation,  as  it  was  the  only  one  con- 
sidered applicable.  The  change  in  wording  is  simply  to  clearly  indicate  that  this 
appropriation  is  to  cover  these  articles  of  aircraft  armament  and  specifically  their 
manufacture,  test,  purchase,  and  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  with  aircraft  ordnance? 
Have  you  been  able  to  synchronize  all  of  our  machine  guns  with  the 
flying  machine  ? 

Col.  Rice.  We  have  synchronized  the  Morlin  gun  and  the  Brown- 
ing. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Lewis  gun? 

Col.  Rice.  The  Lewis  gun  is  not  used  as  a  synchronized  gun.  It 
is  used  as  a  free  gun.     The  Vickers  has  also  been  synchronized. 

The  Chairman.  Will  jrou  kindly  pass  on  to  the  next  item  ? 

Col.  Borden.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  amoimt  of  the  estimate  for 
''Ordnance  stores  and  supplies,"  on  page  54,  is  $1,655,000.  We  have 
submitted  a  supplemental  estimate  of  S98,255,  making  the  total  esti- 
mate now  $1,753,255.     This  is  divided  as  follows: 

For  manufacture $284, 055 

For  exjieriment  and  development  work 175, 000 

For  maintenance  (of  which  ammunition  is  $1,244,200) 1, 294, 200 

The  estimate  submitted  for  manufacture,  $284,055,  is  divided  as  follows: 

200  modified  Michelin  bomb  sights $20, 000 

Modification  of  200  Mark  I-A  bomb  sights 2, 000 

5,041  bomb  racks  and  controls - 262, 055 

The  estimate  submitted  for  experiment  and  development  work,  $175,000,  is  divided 
as  follows: 

Development  of  bomb  sights $45, 000 

Development  of  bomb  racks  and  bomb-rack  controls 30, 000 

Testing  of  bomb  sights 20, 000 

Testing  of  bomb  racks  and  bomb-rack  controls 10, 000 

Development  of  pyrotechnic  projector  and  grenade  thrower 20, 000 

Experimental  development  ot  pack  outfits  for  Browning  machine  guns. . .  50, 000 
The  estimate  for  maintenance,  $1,294,200,  is  divided  as  follows: 

Maintenance  of  bcmb  sights,  bomb  racks  and  bomb-rack  controls $£0, 000 

Maintenance  of  war-reserve  ammunition 1, 244, 200 

Referring  back  to  the  manufacturing  items: 

(1)  The  sum  of  $20,000  is  requested  for  the  manufacture  of  200  modified  Micholin 
bomb  sights,  these  to  be  used  to  equip  observation  and  bombardment  squadrons  of 
the  Air  Service.  The  Michelin  sight  was  the  most  successful  bomb  sight  w^^^^  ^^ 
used  in  bombing  over  the  lines  during  the  past  emergency.  It  was  superior  to  the 
bomb  sight  which  is  now  the  standard  equipment  of  our  Air  Service.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  sight  is  now  under  development,  in  order  to  make  the  Michelin  sight 
applicable  for  our  use,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  development  will  be  completed 
in  time  to  initiate  the  manufacture  of  these  modified  sights  early  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

(2)  As  it  will  take  over  six  months  to  manufacture  these  sights,  an  estimate  has 
been  made  for  the  modification  of  200  Mark  I-A  bomb  sights.  The  Mark  I-A  sight 
is  our  present  standard  sight,  but  this  sight  has  certain  defects  which  can  be  corrected. 
Thej»e  modifications  include  recalibrated  scales  and  new  levels.  It  is  believed 
advisable  to  modifv  those  sights  in  addition  to  manufacturing  the  200  modified 
Michelin  sights  as  tKey  will  be  available  before  the  modified  Michelin  sights  can  be 
produced  and,  after  the  modified  Michelin  sights  become  available,  they  can  be 
used  as  a  reserve  and  for  training.  In  this  connection,  it  is  believed  essential  that 
the  best  possible  bomb  sights  should  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  our  Air  Service, 
as  their  cost,  as  compared  to  the  airplane  and  bombs,  is  slight  and  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  bombing. 

(^ )  The  number  of  bomb  racks  and  bomb  rack  controls  which  must  be  manufac- 
tured may  appear  to  be  somewhat  large,  but,  in  several  instances,  more  than  one 
rack  is  required  per  plane;  for  the  Martin  l)omber,  14  racks  of  one  type,  and  for  the 
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Giant  plane,  48  racks  of  one  type  will  be  required  per  plane.    These  racks  and  ron« 
trols  are  to  be  used  in  equipping  Ilo  bimotor  bombing  planes,  50  observation,  50 
attack  and  20  Giant  bombing  planes,  which  the  Air  Service  estimate  will  be  pro- 
duced next  year,  and,  in  addition,  the  equipment  of  416  modified  DH^  planes. 
Referring  back  to  development  and  equipment  items: 

(1)  The  amount  estimated  to  be  usea  in  the  development  of  bomb  sights  will  be 
used  in  the  continuation  of  the  development  of  gyroscopic  stabilization  of  the  modified 
Michelin  sight  and  the  initiation  of  the  development  of  a  universal  bomb  sight* 
This  universal  sight  will  be  so  adjustable  that  it  can  be  used  with  any  bomb  and 
with  any  plane,  for  bombing  across  the  wind  and  over  land  or  water.  Ab  bombing 
with  present  sights  will  give  only  50  per  cent  hits  in  a  target  in  size  equal  to  2  p<^r 
cent  of  the  altitude,  the  need  for  more  accurate  sighting  devices  is  apparent. 

(2)  For  the  development  of  bomb  racks  and  bomb  rack  controls  the  sum  of  $30,000 
has  been  asked.  This  amount  will  cover  the  development  of  an  automatic  trail  con- 
trol to  permit  the  release  of  bombs  successively  by  an  automatic  mechanism  set  in 
motion  bv  the  bomber  and  regulating,  of  itself,  the  intervals  between  bombs.  For 
new  bombing  planes,  racks  must  be  developed  for  suspending  bombs  inside  the  fuse- 
lage or  other  staiictures  of  the  plane.  The  Air  Service  is  designing  a  bomber  reauinng 
three  such  inside  suspensions.  The  development  of  these  mechanisms  anci  their 
controls  must  be  undertaken  by  this  department  with  the  funds  estimated. 

(3)  The  amount  estimated  to  cover  the  testing  of  bomb  sights  will  be  used  to  com- 
plete the  testing  equipment  for  these  sights,  the  mstallation  of  instruments  to  be  used 
in  the  tests,  the  construction  of  scales  and  measuring  instruments  to  be  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  work,  the  construction  of  instruments  for  testing  bomb  sights  statically 
and  the  alteration  of  such  bomb  sights  in  tests  as  are  needed  in  obtaining  information 
regarding  the  principles  of  sjmchronization,  of  independent  stabilization  and  the 
various  methoas  by  means  of  which  attempts  are  made  to  obtain  the  true  vertical 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  bomb  sights. 

(4)  $10,000  asked  for  in  connection  with  the  testing  of  bomb  racks  and  bomb  rack 
controls  will  cover  the  cost  of  testing  of  new  devices  to  destruction,  the  cost  of  testing 
installations  of  controls  and  racks  and  the  actual  operation  of  racks  in  test. 

(5)  The  item,  $20,000,  estimated  to  be  used  in  the  development  of  a  pyrotechnic 

Projector  and  grenade  thrower  is  to  be  used  in  following  out  recommendations  of  the 
yrotechnic  Board  appointed  by  War  Department  ordfers,  which  board  has  recom- 
mended the  development  of  pyrotechnic  projector,  and  also  to  carry  out  sugeestioni* 
of  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  board  in  r^rd  to  the  development  of  a  grenade  thrower. 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  combine  these  two  devices  into  one.  The  first  object  is» 
to  obtain  a  device  which  will  allow  simplification  of  Army  pyrotechnics,  and  the 
second  to  obtain  a  device  which  will  give  a  more  satisfactory  projector  for  grenade^ 
than  the  present  one  which  requires  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  grenade  discharger. 

(6)  The  amount,  $50,000,  asked  for  to  be  used  in  experimental  development  of  pack 
outfits  for  Browning  machine  guns  is  included  under  the  estimate  for  Oronance,  Stores 
and  Supplies,  as  tne  Ordnance  Department  has  been  requested  in  a  memorandum 
from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  complete  the  investigations  already  begun  bv 
this  department  on  the  development  of  satinactory  specifications  and  designs  of  pack 
equipment  for  the  Browning  machine  gun.  This  work  is  well  under  way.  Initial 
equipment  is  under  manufacture  at  a  cost  of  over  $40,000,  and,  in  order  to  complete 
the  entire  project,  it  is  estimated  that  $50,000  will  be  needed. 

Referring  back  to  maintenance  items: 

(1)  The  maintenance  items  cover,  first,  the  maintenance  of  bomb  sights,  bomb 
racks,  and  bomb  rack  controls  for  the  Army,  and  includes  the  upkeep,  repair,  and 
supply  of  spare  parts  for  those  devices  in  the  hands  of  Air  Service  squadrons  and  the 
storage  of  those  devices  in  our  arsenals. 

(2)  The  major  item  imder  maintenance  is  for  the  maintenance  of  war  reserve  of 
ammunition.  The  amount  asked  for  is  that  needed  to  overhaul  and  prepare  for 
storage  that  part  of  the  war  reserve  which  can  not  be  taken  care  of  by  funds  which  are 
now  available. 

Col.  Rice.  I  want  to  bring  that  out  particularly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  this  is  for  the  maintenance  of  artillery  anununition.  Artil- 
lery ammunition  is  not  appropriated  for  in  this  committee  and  it  was 
put  into  this  when  it  was  prepared  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  for 
the  maintenance  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores.  We  have  not 
asked  the  Ai.propriations  Committee  for  the  a^^propriation  of  money 
for  this  enormous  amount  of  ammunition  we  have  on  hand.  I  am 
free  to  admit  that  I  do  not  know  whether  it  belongs  in  this  bill  or  in 
another. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  we  appropriate  for  the  ammunition  and  for 
the  ordnance  for  the  National  Guard,  and  so  much  of  it  as  appertains 
to  the  National  Guard  use  would  be  carried  in  this  bill. 

Col.  Rice.  If  the  committee  is  willing  it  can  do  that,  but  I  brought 
up  the  question  because  I  did  not  know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  have  plenty  of  this  ammimition  on  hand — 
you  have  testified  to  that  fact — ^for  the  use  of  the  National  Guard  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So,  I  rather  think  it  is  advisable  to  get  the  money 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Col.  Rice.  From  this  committee  ?  • 

The  Chairman.  No;  from  the  Appropriations  Committee.  You 
have  plenty  of  this  material  for  the  National  Guard  and  that  is  the 
only  reason  that  would  enable  us  to  appropriate  for  that  purpose  at 
all.  We  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  ammunition  for  field  artillery 
for  the  Regular  Army, 

Col.  Rice.  Well,  the  way  this  appropriation  is  worded  it  is  good 
for  the  maintenance  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  testified  that  you  have  plenty  of 
that  kind  of  ordnance  on  hand  ? 

Col.  Rice.  This  is  for  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  "Maintenance";  how  much  is  for  **Main- 
tenance  "  ? 

Col.  Rice.  A  little  over  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Greene.  Can  you  arrange  it  some  wav  so  that  you  can  show 
how  much  of  the  $1,000,000  will  be  used  for  the  National  Guard 
and  how  much  for  the  Regular  Army  ammunition? 

Col.  Rice.  No. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  a  good  way  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
division  1 

The  Chairman.  We  have  always  contended  that  it  could  not  be 
justified;  that  shows  how  ridiculous  the  division  is. 

Col.  Rice.  It  is,  I  believe,  absolutely  obligatory  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  appropriate  this  amount  of  money  to  take  care  of  this 
ammunition. 

The  Chairman.  *' National  trophy  and  medals  for  rifle  contests,^' 
$10,000 — that  is  the  same  amount  that  is  carried  along  from  year  to 
year. 

Col.  Rice.  It  is  the  same  as  has  always  been  carried.  It  require^ 
no  comment. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  going  to  be  a  big  contest  at  Camp 
Perry  this  year. 

Now,  let  us  take  up>  ''Automatic  rifles." 

Col.  Rice.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  have  the  clause  in  the 
bill  modified  to  read  as  follows: 

Automatic!  machine  rifles,  1921:  For  the  purchase,  manufacture,  test,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  automatic  machine  rifles,  cr  other  automatic  or  semiautomatic  gunf». 
including  their  mounts,  sights,  and  equipments,  and  the  machinery  neceesan**  for 
thoir  manufacture,  the  funds  appropriated  to  remain  aruilahle  until  June  30,  1922, 
$1,000,000. 

Matter  in  italic  indicates  additional  wording  desired  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
wording  of  ''Automatic  machine  rifles." 

CoL.  Borden.  Col.  Rice  has  asked  that  ''Automatic  rifles"  and 
** Tanks*'  be  made  two-vear  appropriations.  If  this  is  effected,  the 
underscored  words  may  be  omitted. 
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The  estimate  submitted  is  .for  $1,000,000;  thiB  is  divided  as  follows: 

For  manufacture $545,  fV^ 

For  experimental  and  development  work 267»  R  *» 

For  maintenance 1 86,  ^lOO 

The  estimate  submitted  for  manufacture,  $545,600,  is  divided  as  follows: 

400  improved  Browning  aircraft  machine  guns,  including  tools,  gauges,  jigs. 

and  fixtures ^ $120,  OOn 

150  37  mm.  full  automatic  cannon 300.  OOO 

Antiaircraft  machine-gun  appliances 18, 77o 

Incorporation  of  improvements  in  ground  types  of  Browning  machine  guns 

and  automatic  rifles  already  manufactured,  and  accessories  therefor 39, 000 

Brpwning  tank  machine  guns 42,  S2o 

Gauges,  tools,  fixtures,  etc.,  required  in  manufacture  of  machine  guns  and 

automatic  rifles 25, 000 

The  estimate  for  experimental  and  development  work,  $267,800,  is  divided  a? 
follows: 

Modifying  the  present  design  of  Browning  aircraft  machine  gun  and  refine- 
ment of  design  in  existing  types  of  aircraft  machine  guns $50. 000 

Development  of  .60-caliber  aircraft  machine  gun 50, 000 

Development  of  accessories  for  aircraft  machine  guns 10. 000 

Testing  of  aircraft  machine  guns 12, 800 

Improvements  on  machine  guns  and  automatic  rifles  of  all  ground  types. . .  25. 000 

Research  work  in  the  improvement  of  machine-gun  barrels 15. 000 

Development  of  antiaircraft  machine-gun  matei^ 15. 000 

Development  of  machine-gun  tripods 15, 000 

Development  of  .50-caliber  machine  gun,  ground  type,  and  accessories 

therefor 35 .  000 

Testinj;  of  experimental  material  pertaining  to  ground  type  machine  guns. . .  10. 000 

Experimental  and  model  shop  at  Springfield  Armory 20, 000 

Development  of  panoramic  sights  for  machine  guns,  $10,000. 

The  estimate  submitted  for  maintenance,  $186,600.  is  not  subdivided. 

Referring  back  to  the  manufacturing  it<>ms: 

(1)  The  manufacture  of  the  400  improved  Browning  Aircraft  machine  guns  is  to  be 
undertaken  in  order  that  a  sufficient  number  of  these  gims  may  be  produced  to  equip 
a  group  to  enable  a  service  test  to  be  conducted  on  this  practically  new  design  of 
aircraft  gun.  It  is  also  necessary'  to  obtain  a  complete  file  of  all  manufacturing  opera- 
tions to  train  a  manufacturing  organization  in  the  manufacture  of  the  improved  smu. 
to  prepare  operations  tables,  and  special  tools  and  ^uges,  so  that  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  requiring  the  manufacture  of  more  machine  guns  all  data  will  be  comply?*' 
and  m  the  hands  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  available  for  distribution. 

(2)  The  manufacture  of  150  37  mm.  full  automatic  cannon  will  be  undertaken  to 
meet  a  request  from  the  Air  Service  for  these  weapons.  It  is  estimated  that  tho«' 
will  equip  the  new  large  planes  which  the  Air  Service  are  expecting  to  build  next 
year.  There  are  at  present  experimental  models  of  this  type  of  ciinnon  on  hand. 
It  is  expected  that  the  development  of  this  cannon  will  be  completed  this  year,  and 
that  the  manufacture  of  the  150  cannon  can  be  initiated  early  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

(3)  The  money  asked  for  for  the  manufacture  of  antiaircraft  machine  gun  appliant  »^ 
is  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  antiaircraft  sights  to  fill 
the  requirements  for  these  sights  as  calculated  in  acrordance  with  instructions  receivt'd 
from  tne  General  Staff.  There  are  only  500  sights  which  \nll  have  been  completed 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  vear.  The  total  requirements  are  4,255  lea\ing  a  requirement 
for  1921  of  3,755. 

(4'f  Under  "Manufacture,"  $30,000  has  been  asked  for  in  order  to  incorporate  im- 
provements in  the  ground  type  machine  guns' and  automatic  rifles  already  manu- 
factured. These  improvements  consist  of  the  addition  of  bottom  plate  stirrups  and 
panoramic  sight  brackets  to  the  Browninjj  machine  gun  and  front  sight  protector?  tn 
the  Browning  automatic  rifles.  A  certain  number  of  these  improvements  will  !«» 
made  this  fiscal  year;  the  sum  asked  for  is  to  complete  the  work.  This  is  part  of  the 
general  program  for  supphnng  material  to  be  used  in  overhauling  war  material  priur 
to  placing  it  in  storage. 

(5)  The  money  asked  for  for  the  manufatcure  of  the  Browning  tank  machine  puns 
will  cover  the  manufacture  of  a  sufficient  number  of  these  guns  to  equip  tanks  au- 
thorized and  to  cover  wastage  and  consumption  of  these  guns  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Certain  of  these  guns  are  being  manufactured  out  of  present  appropriatioiis,  and 
the  sum  requested  is  to  complete  the  project. 
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(6)  The  money  asked  for  for  gauges,  tools,  fixtiires,  etc.,  will  cover  the  overhauling, 
storing,  and  cataloguing  of  gauges,  tools,  fixtures,  etc.^  which  have  heen  retained  and 
which  pertain  to  the  manumcture  of  Browring  machine  guns  and  automatic  rifles. 

Referring  back  to  the  "Experimental  and  development"  items: 

(1)  Of  the  $50,000  requested  for  the  modification  of  Browning  aircraft  machine 
guns  and  refinements  of  design  in  existing  types  of  aircraft  machine  guns  $40,000  will 
be  used  in  the  modification  of  Browning  aircraft  machine  guns  now  available.  The 
modification  of  these  guns  is  now  under  way,  but  it  is  estimated  that  $40,000  will  be 
needed  next  year  in  addition  to  the  funds'  now  available  in  order  to  complete  the 
work.  The  remaining  $10,000  will  be  expended  in  the  development  of  refinements 
in  existing  types  of  guns.  An  example  oi  such  development  is  in  the  obtaining  of  a 
higher  rate  of  fire  and  additional  magiazine  capacity  for  the  Lewis  machine  gun. 

(2)  Fifty  thousand  dollars  has  been  asked  for  for  the  development  of  the  .50-caliber 
aircraft  machine  gun  and  $35,000  has  been  asked  for  for  the  development  of  .50- 
caliber  ground  types  of  machine  guns.  It  is  expected  that  these  funds  will  complete 
the  development  of  the  .50-caliber  guns.  The  development  of  these  guns  has  oeen 
initiated,  but  can  not  be  completed  with  the  funds  now  available.  The  amounts 
asked  for  will  also  cover  the  development  of  accessories,  such  as  links,  tripods,  sights, 
etc.,  for  this  particular  e^un. 

(3)  Ten  thousand  dollars  asked  for  under  development  of  accessories  for  aircraft 
mAcnine  guns  covers  the  development  of  loading  machines,  rounds  counters,  rounds 
indicators,  oil  lubricators,  and  electric  heating  devices. 

(4)  Twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  has  been  asked  for  for  testing  aircfart 
machine  guns  and  $10,000  has  been  asked  for  for  the  testing  of  experimental  material 
pertaining  to  ground  types  of  guns.  These  amounts  will  cover  such  tests  as  those  to 
detertnine  the  relative  efficiency  of  American  machine  guns  as  compared  with  the 
efficiency  of  machine  guns  of  foreign  manufacture. 

(5)  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  asked  for  for  the  development  of  improvements  to 
ground  type  machine  guns  and  automatic  rifles  will  cover  the  development  of  a  new 
machine-gun  sif ht,  the  development  of  a  flash  hider,  development  oi  condenser,  the 
development  of  a  belt  euide  to  do  away  with  placing  of  ammunition  box  on  tripod, 
and  the  development  of  an  expendable  machine-gun  ammunition  box. 

(6)  It  has  been  estimated  tlmt  the  development  and  research  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  machine-gun  barrels  will  cost  $15,000  next  vear.  This  work  is  being  carried 
on  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  accuracy  and  life  of  machine-gun  barrels. 

(7)  Under  the  development  of  antiaircraft  machine-gun  material,  the  Ordnance 
Department  will  undertake  the  development  of  adapters  designed  for  use  with  existing 
types  of  machine  ^un  tripods,  special  tripods  for  antiaircraft  work,  antiaircraft  sights, 
and  mechanical  aevices  to  be  used  in  the  training  of  antiaircraft  machine  gunners. 

(8)  The  sum  of  $15,000  will  cover  development  Work  to  be  undertaken  on  machine* 
^n  tripods.  Tripods  furnished  during  the  war  were  quite  satisfactory,  but  certain 
improvements  have  been  suggested  by  the  users  of  the  tripods  and  by  others.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  tripods  are  too  light  and  allow  an  excessive  amount  of  vibration. 
This  vibration  may  be  caused  b>r  the  13  adjustments  required  in  setting  it  up.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  the  tripods  are  not  adaptable  for  use  in  connection  with 
firing  against  aerial  targets.  This  money  will  be  used  in  developing  a  modification 
of  either  the  model  1917  or  model  1918  tripod  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  greater  advantage. 

(S)  The  item  $20,000  asked  for  the  experimental  and  model  shop  at  Springfield 
Annory  is  a  very  important  one.  By  means  of  this  shop,  new  models  are  developed, 
and  preliminary  designs  are  tried  6ut.  The  amount  indicated  in  the  estimate  will 
cover  the  procurement  of  items  of  target  material,  general  machine  tool  equipment, 
chronographs,  gauges,  cameras,  time-recording  devices,  etc.,  which  are  all  needed 
in  the  experimental  and  development  work  on  machine  guns. 

(10)  The  present  panoramic  sights  for  machine  guns  have  been  tested  and  have  been 
found  to  have  certain  mechanical  defects.  The  item  $10,000  has  been  asked  for 
in  order  that  these  sights  may  be  studied  and  that  a  modification  of  them  may  be 
developed.  The  work  has  been  started,  but  in  order  to  complete  it  the  amount 
indicated  is  needed. 

The  amount  asked  for  for  "Maintenance"  is  that  which  it  is  estimated  will  be 
needed  to  complete  the  overhauling,  repairing,  and  preparation  for  storage  of  approxi- 
mately 102,900  machine  guns  of  all  types.  It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  $411,600 
is  needed  for  this  work^  of  which  there  is  available  for  this  jr ear's  funds  $225,000. 
This  leaves  $186,600  which  must  be  appropriated  for  next  year  in  order  that  the  work 
may  be  completed. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  What  is  this  two  hundred  and  some  odd  thousand 
dollars  for — ^for  experimental  work  ? 
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Col.  Rice.  $267,800- 


Mr.  McKbnzie  (interposing).  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  you  were 
going  to  develop  the  diflFerent  types  of  gun  ? 

Col.  Rice.  This  is  mainly  development  for  aircraft  use,  not  for 
ground  work,  although  there  is  some  experimental  work  in  the 
development  of  the  ground  type.  Of  course,  you  understand  that 
any  experimental  work,  as  far  as  ground  work  is  concerned,  does 
not  imder  ordinary  conditions  mean  the  manufacture  of  any  con- 
siderable quantity. 

Mr.  Greene.  1  understood  that  you  already  have  experimentrd 
with  the  present  Browning  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  heavy  Browning. 

}flT,  Greene.  And  some  other  machine. 

Col.  Rice.  We  have  also,  for  some  time,  been  investigating  a 
.50-caliber  Browning. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  is  something  about  the  recoil  jamming  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

Col.  Rice.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  caliber  of  gim  that  carries  a  cartridge  about 
the  size  of 

Col.  Rice  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  particularly  good  gun  for 
aircraft. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Along  that  line,  General,  I  read  a  statement  about 
some  board  or  some  officer  who  has  practically  discovered,  to  his 
satisfaction,  that  our  3-inch  guns  or  75-millimeters  did  not  do  verv 
much  good.  He  is  going  to  make  another  kind  of  a  pun  which  will 
be  very  much  better  than  the  3-inch  or  75-mm.  Is  there  anything 
to  it,  or  is  a  newspaper  story  t 

Col.  Rice.  There  was  a  board  of  officers  convened  right  after  the 
war  to  investigate  the  artillery  proposition  very  thoroughly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Allies.  They  submitted  a  report.  The  War  Depart- 
ment approved  that  report,  and  based  on  that  we  are  asking  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  make  appropriations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  better  artillery. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  the  French  "75-mm."  gun  considered 
the  best  ^Mn  for  all-around  work  that  was  used  by  any  of  the  warring 
countries? 

Col.  Rice.  It  did  the  best  work  of  any  light  gun  of  the  Allies;  there 
is  no  question  of  that.  Also,  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  not  a 
modem  gun  at  the  present  day,  because  the  French  all  through  the 
war  and  ever  since  nave  been  trying  to  get  a  better  gun.  It  is  our 
standard  gxm,  and  I  expect  we  will  use  it  if  we  have  any  cause  for 
many  years  to  come.  There  is  no  question  that  it  is  not  a  modem 
piece.  It  has  not  the  power  and  it  nas  not  a  lot  of  things  that  are 
Deing  developed  in  other  armies. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Colonel,  in  this  statement  that  I  read — one  reason 
did  not  appeal  to  me  very  strongly  as  a  practical  proposition  and  that 
was  that  tne  Germans  had  a  gun  that  would  shoot,  1  think,  probably 
a  couple  hundred  feet  further  than  the  *  75.*'  Now,  while  i  realize 
that  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  a  difference  in  range  would  be  material, 
yet,  in  the  nature  of  the  use  of  field  artillery  i  do  not  think  that  a 
difference  of  several  hundred  feet  coimts  for  very  much  ? 

Col.  Rice.  The  difference  between  the  German  77-mm.  model  of 
1916  and  the  French  75-mm.  model  of  1896  is  something  like  two  or 
three  thousand  meters. 
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The  Chairman.  I  heard  the  statement  made  when  I  was  on  the 
other  side  that  the  Germans  made  a  great  many  of  their  ^  77's''  out 
of  the  French '  'TS's'*  by  making  the  bore  just  two  millimeters  larger  ? 

Col.  Rice.  They  did;  they  also  had  a  lot  of  Belgian  field  pieces 
that  they  remodeled,  that  were  made  way  back  in  the  seventies. 
We  got  back,  when  we  went  into  Germany  some  of  the  modified 
French  pieces  and  the  Germans  also  had  one  model  of  their  own  of 
practically  the  same  range  as  the  French  '  75"  model  of  1896. 

The  Chairman.  Well  now,  hj  enlarging  the  bore  but  two  milli- 
meters, was  there  such  a  vast  difference  in  the  range  of  the  gim  ? 

Col.  Rice.  We  noted  no  increase  in  the  caliber  of  the  French  gun 
modified  by  the  Germans;  they  simply  used  the  shorter  range  gun. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  true  that  gun  for  gim  on  a  general  average  the 
Germans  outranged  us  ? 

Col.  Rice.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  outranged  the  Allies  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  heard  the  same  thing. 

Col.  Rice.  There  are  two  items  on  page  dS  that  we  have  not 
touched.  They  have  been  carried  for  years  and  I  hope  the  first 
may  be  continued.  It  is,  "Providedy  That  aU  material  purchased 
under  the  appropriations  of  this  act  for  the  Ordnance  Department 
of  the  United  States  Army  shall  be  of  American  manufacture,  except 
in  cases  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  is  to  tne 
manifest  interest  of  tne  United  States  to  maKe  purchases  abroad, 
which  material  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty.'^ 

The  second  is,  ^^  Provided j  That  the  Chief  oi  Ordnance  of  the  United 
States  Army  is  authorized  to  employ  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
out  of  the  appropriations  made  in  this  act  for  designing,  procuring, 
caring  for,  and  supplying  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  to  the  Arm}^ 
such  services,  other  than  clerical,  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  out 
these  purposes." 

The  Chairman.  You  would  withdraw  that  second  proviso? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  further  use  for  it  now? 

Col.  Rice.  It  is  also  carried  in  the  appropriations  for  fortifications, 
and  our  needs  have  been  presented  to  that  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  aU  vou  have  to  sav  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obhged  to  you,  and  were  glad 
to  hear  what  you  had  to  say. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment also  submit  the  following  proviso,  so  that  the  committee  can, 
if  they  desire,  adopt  the  expedient  of  reappropriating  from  the  un- 
expended balances  that  the  Ordnance  Department  has  on  hand. 
We  may  want  to  do  so  without  making  new  appropriations  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.     The  proviso  is  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  unexpended  and  unoblieated  funds  available  June  30,  1920,  imder 
any  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  the  Ordnance  Department  in  Army  appro- 
priation actfl  are  hereby  reappropriated  under  the  appropriations  and  in  the  amounts 
named  below,  in  addition  to  appropriations  heretofore  made  which  are  available  until 
June  30,  1921. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.45  oVJock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10.30  oVlock  a.  m.  to-morrow.  Thui-sday.  April  1,  1920.) 
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Subcommittee  of  the 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  April  1, 1920. 

motor  transport  corps. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Drake,  the  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps,  is  here  this  morning.  He  wiU  explain  that  part  of  the  item  on 
page  27  for  the  transportation  of  the  Army  and  its  supplies  that 
relates  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps.  We  will  be  glad  to  near  your 
explanation  of  the  estimate.  General. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  preliminary  to  Gren.  Drake  proceeding, 
I  would  like  to  state  that  the  recommendation  has  been  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  covering  the  estimates  that  will  be  submitted  by 
Gen.  Drake  and  Gen.  Hines,  but  that  recommendation  has  not  yet 
been  approved,  and  I  will  read  into  the  record  what  has  been  approved 
and  then  Gen.  Drake  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  make  his  own  pre- 
sentation in  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  he  thinks  he,  himself, 
will  need.  If  any  modification  is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  1 
will  note  that  in  the  record  later. 

The  estimate  for  an  army  of  299,000  men  is  as  follows:  Motor 
Transport,  $16,438,237.33. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimates  for  a  strength  of  175,000  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  have  that  here.  The  estimate  for  the  Transportation 
Service  is  $57,288,422.  The  total  for  the  Motor  Transport  Service 
and  the  Transportation  Service  under  this  item  of  transportation  of 
the  Army  and  its  suppUes  is  $73,326,659.33. 

For  an  army  of  225,000  enlisted  strength  the  amount  estimated  for 
the  Motor  Transport  Service  is  $13,410,589.  For  the  Transporat- 
tion  Service,  $50,774,021,  or  a  total  for  transportation  of  the  Army 
and  its  suppUes  of  $64,184,610.  For  a  strength  of  200,000  enlisteci 
men  the  estimate  for  the  Motor  Transport  Service  is  $12,143,889: 
for  the  Transportation  Service,  $48,057,990,  or  a  total  for  transport- 
ation of  the  Army  and  its  supplies  of  $60,201,879.  For  an  enhst'ed 
strength  of  175,000  men  the  estimate  for  the  Motor  Transport 
Service  is  $10,878,707;  for  the  Transportation  Service,  $45,382,859, 
or  a  total  estimate  for  the  transportation  of  the  Army  and  its  suppUes 
of  $56,261,566. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIO.  GEN.  C.  B.  DBAKE,  CHIEF  MOTOB 
TRANSPORT  CORPS,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  COL.  EDGAR  S. 
STIEOER. 

Gen.  Drake.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  preliminary 
statement  before  proceeding  to  the  details  of  the  estimate. 

In  presenting  the  estimates  for  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  for  the 
fiscal  year  1921  I  woidd  like  to  preface  my  remarks  with  a  lew  words 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  functions,  activities,  and  duties  of  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps,  a  subject  not  clearly  understood  by  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people,  or  by  Congress,  or,  it  may  be  added,  even  by 
the  personnel  of  the  Army  itseu. 
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The  Motor  Transport  Corps  is  the  organization  designed  to  furnish 
motor  transportation  service  for  the  Army.  It  occupies  the  same 
position  in  military  life  as  the  taxicab  company  or  trucking  concern 
m  commercial  life.  It  designs  and  supplies  the  motor  venicles  for 
the  Army  and  operates  them.  It  must  necessarily  furnish  them  with 
material  necessary  for  their  operation;  such  as  gasoline,  oils,  tireS; 
spare  parts,  and  accessories.  It  must  keep  the  vehicles  serviceable, 
and  must  therefore  maintain  and  operate  repair  shops  und  service 
stations.  It  must  train  personnel  necessary  for  its  work,  such  as 
chauffeurs,  and  mechanics. 

Now,  although  it  is  charged  with  furnishing  this  motor  transporta- 
tion service,  and  must  p^orm  the  motor  transport  work  for  the 
Armjr,  it  does  not  determine  what  this  work  shall  be.  That  is  a 
function  of  the  commanding  authorities,  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
down.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  does  not  determine  what  woi*k 
it  shall  do^  it  simply  performs  to  tne  best  of  its  ability  and  resources 
the  work  it  is  called  upon  to  do  by  the  proper  authorities. 

Therefore,  these  estimates  are  based  upon  the  extent  of  the  motor 
transportation  work  that  appears  to  be  contemplated  in  the  policies 
of  the  War  Department  for  tnis  period,  and  any  change  in  these  esti- 
mates will  necessarily  effect  a  modification  of  these  policies.  In 
other  words,  the  amount  of  motor  transport  work  that  can  be  per- 
formed is  controlled  primarily  by  the  appropriation  made  therefor, 
and  any  War  Department  policy  must  conform  thereto.  And  this 
holds  true,  no  matter  to  what  agency  in  the  Army  the  motor  transpor- 
tation work  may  be  intrusted. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  were  based  on  the  number 
of  vehicles  which  were  authorized  for  retention  and  operation  with 
an  Army  of  200,000  men.  This  estimate  has  been  worked  out  pro 
rata  on  that  basis,  with  the  necessary  overhead.  We  have  estimates 
for  an  Army  of  1 75,000  men,  for  an  Army  of  200,000  men,  for  an  Army 
of  225,000  men,  and  for  an  Army  of  300,000  men. 

The  estimate  for  an  Army  of  17*5,000  men  and  for  the  other  strengths 
mentioned  is  just  double  the  figures,  in  each  case,  that  were  given 
by  Gen.  Lord.  That  means  that  there  was  a  50  per  cent  cut  in  all 
those  estimates. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  per- 
forming that  service,  and  making  the  payment  for  the  spare  parts 
and  accessories  that  heretofore  devolverf  upon  the  appropriations 
of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  under  existing  instructions  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  must  furnish  gasoline  and  oil  and  all  of  what  are 
known  as  Class  A  supplies,  which  were  heretofore  furnished  from 
the  appropriations  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  It  is  believed  that 
the  figures  that  were  submitted  for  the  operation  of  the  vehicles 
authorized  to  be  held  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  are  as  small 
as  can  be  made  and  have  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  service  of  the 
Army  operate  efficiently. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  vehicles  have  you  on  hand  at  this 
time  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  We  have  86,373.  That  includes  automobiles,  ambu- 
lances, trucks — flight  and  heavy — motor  cycles,  bicycles  and  trailers. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  considerable  surplus  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  This  is  the  total  number  of  vehicles  on  hand.  A 
surplus  will  later  be  declared. 
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The  Chairman.  From  this  total  ? 

Gen.  Drakb.  From  this  total;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  total  was  based  on  an  estimate  of  how  many 
men? 

Gen.  Drake.  This  was  the  accumulation,  due  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  What  was  left  over  after  you  scrapped  the  worn-out 
ones  and  had  given  thousands  of  them  to  various  departments, 
under  congressional  action — this  is  what  is  left  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  there  are  still  some  unservice- 
able vehicles  that  we  have  not  sold. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  declare  a  further  surplus  when  you  know 
the  exact  strength  of  the  personnel  that  will  be  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress under  this  billf 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  sale  of  a  good 
many  of  these  vehicles  as  surplus;  or  will  you  distribute  them  under 
the  laws  which  authorize  you  to  distribute  them  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Government  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  They  will  probably  be  distrib^ted  to  the  various 
departments  except  such  as  are  unserviceable,  machines  which  they 
do  not  care  to  accept. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  to-day  of  the  regulation  motor 
trucks  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  It  varies  with  the  kind  of  truck.  The  small  truck, 
that  is,  the  three-quarter  and  the  one  ton  truck  would  be  about 
$1,800  complete;  the  ton-and-a-half  truck  would  approximate  $3,400; 
and  the  heavy  truck  about  $4,200.  That  is  taking  an  average  of  the 
original  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  manufacturers  charging  about  the 
same  price  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Xo,  sir*  they  vary  considerably. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  put  in  the  hearing  the  names  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  and  the  prices  they  charge  for  the  standard 
trucks  you  are  using  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Motor   Transport   Corps,    Service    Division,    Requirewentk    ani»    Statistics 

Branch. 
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(Chart  No.  251,  compiled  by  HAH.    Checked  bv  EV  and  NB.    Approved  by  A.  O.  G.    Published 

Oct.  31, 1910.1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Type  I. 


Type  2.. 


Type  3. 


Passenger  oars: 

Bfedium,  open,  Dodse 

Medium,  closed,  Dodge 

Heavy,  open,  Cadillac 

Heavv.  closed,  Cadillac 

Light  delivery  trucks: 

^ton,  light  delivery,  Dodge  (standard) 

O.  M.  C.  (sUndard) 

1-ton,  White,  Tebo  (approved  for  standard) 
Ih  and  2  ton  tnicks: 

White,  TBC  (sUndard) 

(}arford  (approved  for  standard) 

Packard  (approved  for  standard) 


DT 
DS. 
CT. 
CL. 

DD 
AA 
A  A 

A.. 
A.. 
A.. 


two.  00 

070.00 

2,308.00 

3,321.86 

007.  «1 
1,225.00 
2.280.00 

2,280.00 
2,730.00 
2,685.00 
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Chart  shmiying  cost  prices  of  standard  and  apprm'ed  types  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
(based  upon  data  furnished  by  Motors  and  Vehicles  Dhisxon,  General  Staff— Con. 


Line 
No. 

Type  No. 

14 

15 

Type  4.. 

1ft 

17 

18 

19 
20 

Typed.. 

21 
22 

Typo  6.. 

23 

24 

25 

28 
27 

Type  7.. 

28 

Name. 


3  and  4  ton  trucks: 

Btandardized"B"  (standard) 

F.  W.  D.  (standard) 

Biker  (approved  ftur  standard) 

Aiack.  S^ton  (approved  for  standard 

5-ton  trucks  or  over: 

Mack,  5^ton  (approved  for  standard) 

Hotor  cycles: 

Harley-Davidson  (solo)  (standard) 

Harley-Davidson  (side  car)  (standard) . . . 

Indian  (solo)  (approved  for  standard) 

Indian  (side  car;  (approved  for  standard) . 
Ambulances: 

O.  M.C 

Bicycles,  Westfleld 


Symbol. 


B.. 
TT. 
B.. 
B.. 


B 


AAA.... 


Price. 


14,100.00 
3,080.00 
4,462.00 
3,840.00 

4,240.00 

325.00 

100.00 

310.00 

05.50 

1,721.91 
33.96 


Chart  showiTig  cost  price  of  nonstandard  motor  vehicles  in  the  Army.     ( To  be  used  by 
surveying  officers  in  the  valuation  of  unserviceable  equipment.) 

[Chart  No.  208-A,  sheet  1.    Compiled  by  H.  H.    Checked  by  AGW  and  N  EB.    Qk'd  by  C.  0. 4.    Revised 

Oct.  1, 1919.] 


1 
2 

3 

4 


tj 

7 

H 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
K-> 
l»l 
17 

in 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 


Name  of  vehicle. 


Capacity. 


Passenger  cars: 
Abbott-De- 
trolt. 

Bnlck 

Briscoe 


Cole. 


Oow-Elkhart 

Chalmers 

(^handler 

Chevrolet 

Dort 

Dorris 

Elgin 


Mat 

Ford  chassis... 
Ford  roadster . 

Ford  sedan 

Ford  touring. 

Franklin , 

Franklin  se- 
dan. 

rJlide 

(Irant 


8   passen- 
ger. 


Manufacturer's  name. 


Abbott-Detroit    .Motor 

Car  Co. 

Bulck  Motor  Co 

Briscoe  Motor  Cor|X)ra- 

tion. 
Cole  Motor  Car  Co 


Cost  of 
chassis. 


Crow-Elkhart  Motor  Co 
Chalmers  Motor  C^r  Co. 
Chandler  Motor  Car  Co. 

(Chevrolet  Motor  Co 

Dort  Motor  Co 


Elgin   Motor  Corpora- 
tion. 


Roadster. 


(General  vehicle: 

Haynes 

Hudson  sedan. 
Hudson    (7 

passenger). 
Hudson  (bus) . 
Hudson     1 1  - 

mousino. 
Hupmobile.... 


Interstate . 

Jeffrey 

Jordan 

King 

Kissel  Kar 

Kline 

Tn^xington. 
Liberty 

cycle). 
Locomobile . . 


o    passen- 

irers. 
Touring. . 
t-'edan 


Sedan... 
Touring. 


Bus. 


Touring. 


Ford  Motor  Car  Co. 

....do 

do 

....do 


Franklin  Motor  (  ar  Co. 
....do 


(Irant  Motor  Car  Cor- 
poration. 


Haynes  Auto  Co 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 
....do 


Cost  of  body,  sills, 
mounting,  etc. 


.do. 
.do. 


Touring. 


(6 


Limoasine  j 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Cor- 
poration. 
Interstate  Motor  Co . . . 

Jeffrey  Motor  Co 

Jordan  Motor  Co 

King  Motor  Co 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. . . 

Kline  Car  Corporation 

Lexington  Motor  Co. . . 

'Liberty  Motor  Car  Co. 


Locomobile    Co.    of 
America. 


Total 
cost. 


1795.00 
K25.00 

2,798.00 

995.00 


1,475.00 
995.00 


1,095.00 


459.38 

2,120.00 
2,fi<tt.7:i 


1,095.00 


1,850.00 
2,245.00 
l,6iaQ0 

3,165.68 
3,476.00 

1,420.00 

1,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,200.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,383.00 

8,640.28 
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Chart  showvnff  cost  price  of  nonstandard  motor  vehicles  in  the  Army.    (To  be  used  6y 
survey  officers  in  the  valauiion  of  unserviceable  e^ipm^n/)— Continued. 


Name  of  vehicle. 

Capacity. 

Hanuliacturer's  name. 
Ixffier  Hotor  Car  Co 

Cost  or     Cost  or  body,  siHs, 
chaasis.       moontlng,  etc. 

Total 
cost. 

38 

General  vehicle— 
Continaed. 
Locier 

1 

39 

If cFarland. . . . 

HcFarland  Hotors  Co . . 

1 

S3,9Q0l00 

40 

Harmon 

Haxwell 

Touring... 
...do 

Nordyke  HannoD 

3,96a  00 

41 

Haxwell  Hotor  Co 

1 

835.00 

42 

Hltchell 

Hltchell  Hotors  Co 

1 

1,30000 

43 

Hcnroe 

44 

Hood 

Hoon  Hotor  Car  Co 

I,29&00 

4& 

HoUne-Knight 
Napier 

Root-Van  -Devoort 
Eng.  Co. 

..  -  --  

1,75a  00 

46 

..........J 

1 

47 

Nash 

Nash  Motors  Co 

1,200.  (W 

48 

Natirmal 

Oakland 

Touring. . . 

National  Motor  Car  & 
Vehl-le  Corporation. 
Oakland  Motor  Co 

l,«lS.7.i 

40 

!,050.0rl 
I.TWI.OO 

50 

OldsmolUe... 
Overland 

Touring. . . 
. .  .do 

Olds  Motor  Works 

51 

Will  -s-Overland  Co. . . . 

990.  a> 

52 

Overland 
Roadster. 

Owen      Mag- 
neti'*. 

Packard 

Pai'e 

do 

,       , 

915. 7n 

53 

Barurh  &  Lianvr 

. 

54 

Touring. . . 

Packard  Hotor  Car  Co. . 

?,500.&» 

55 

Pai-e    etrolt  Motor  Co. 
Peerless  Motor  Car  Co. . . 

l,3^.ft^ 

56 

Peerless 

2,200.(1) 

57 

Pierce-Arrow.. 
Pline 

Pierce-Arrow  Motor 
Car  Co. 

4.500.00 

58 

1       

1 

59 

Premier 

Premier  Motor  Carpom- 

tion. 
Pullman  Car  Co 

2,000.00 

60 

Pullman 

61 

•  w.    V  .    ■**  --•_■■« 

62 

Reo 

Touring. . . 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co 

1,000.00 

63 

Re<ni] 

Rczal  Motor  Co 

64 

Renault 

65 

Saxon 

Touring. . . 

Saxon  Motor  Car  Co 

1,533.00 

66 

Scrlpps-Booth 
Simplex 

Scripps-Booth  Corpora- 
tion. 
Simplex  Motor  Car  Co. . 





1,1^00 

67 

68 

Standard 

Standard  Steel  Car  Co. . 

2,000  00 
1,800.00 

69 

Steams 

Steams  Co.,  F.  B 

70 

Stiidebaker. . . 
St"tz 

Touring... 

Studebaker  Corporation 
Stutt  Motor  Car  Co 

1,060.00 

71 

72 

Velie 

Touring. . . 

Velie  Hotor  Corporation 
White  Co 

1 

l,16&0O 
4,00Ql0O 

i,4oaoo 

2,000i0O 
750.00 

73 

White 

74 

WlUys-Knight 
Winton. ...... 

WlDys-Oveiiand  Co. . . . 

75 

Winton  Co ; 

76 
77 

Ambulances: 
Ford 

Ford  Hotor  Co 

78 

0.  H.C 

General  Hotor  Car  Co. . 
Ford  Hotor  Co 

$1,250.00 

1471.91 

1,72L91 
454.53 

79 
80 

Trucks,  i-ton: 
Ford,      light 

delivery. 
Ke  n t u  cy 
Wagon  Han- 
ufacturing 
Co.    (Old 
Hickory). 
Trucks.  1-ton: 
Federal 

Ford 

^ton 

...do 

Chassis,  1- 
ton. 

1-ton 

. .  .do.... ... 

81 

Kentuckv  Wason  Co. . 

705.00 

82 
83 

1 
1,437.50 

1,437.50 
562.47 

84 

Ford  Hotor  Co 

85 

Hudford 

88&00 

86 

i*ackard 

do 

Packard  Hotor  Car  Co. . 

2,308.50 
046.00 

87 

Reo do -- 

Reo  Hotor  Car  Co 

88 

•  • .  .do.. ....... 

ton. 
Iton 

....  .do. .... 

do 

900.00 

9oaoo 

89 

Smith-Form-a- 

Truck. 
Studebaker. . . 

Smith-  Form-a-  Truck 

Co. 
Studebaker  Corporation 
White  Co 

627.46 

90 

1,035.00 
3,281.00 

91 

White 

....  .do. .... 

2,280.00 

$1,001 

1 
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Line 
No. 


92 
93 

94 
95 
96 

97 
98 

99 


100 

101 
102 

103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 
115 
116 
117 
118 

119 
120 

121 

122 
123 
124 

125 
126 
127 
128 
129 

130 

131 
132 

133 

134 

135 

130 

137 

13A 

139 

140 


Name  of  vehicle. 


Capacity. 


Trucks,  1^2  tons: 
Atteroury 


Autocar. . . 
Brockway. 
Denby 


I 


Qarford 

Oram-Bern- 

stein. 
International 

Harvester 

Truck. 
Kellv-Spring- 

fleld. 
Light  aviation 
Mack 


Mack 

Master 

Moreland 

Nash  Quad... 

Packard 

Pierce- Arrow. 


l^tons 


Htons.. 
...do 


Chassis,  li 
tons. 


Republic. 

Selden. . . 
Signal.... 
Standard. 


United. 


VeUe 

Wichita 

Wilson 

Trucks,  2^ton: 
Pierce-Arrow 

Tracks,  3-ton: 
Atterbury 


Manufacturer's  name. 


Atterbury  Motor  Truck 
Co. 

Auto  Car  Co 

Brockwav  Truck  Co 

Denby  Motor  Co 


Garford  Truck  Co 

Qram-Bemstein  Motor 
Truck  Co. 

International  Harvest- 
er Co. 

Kelly-Springfleld  Motor 
Co. 


Federal, 


Oarford.. 
Oarford.. 
Hurlburt. 


Hurlburt 

Master 

Packard 

Peerless 

Standard ,  Chassis.... 


Chassis. 
...do.... 


Truck. 


United. 


Trucks,  3i-ton: 
Federal... 


Oram«Bern- 
stein. 

Kelly- Spring- 
field. 

Mack 


Pierce-Arrow.. 

Republic 

Selden 

Standard 

Velle 


3i-ton. 


International  Motor 
Corporation. 

do 

Master  Truck  Co 

Moreland  Truck  Co 

Nash  Motor  Co 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co. , 

Pierce-Arrow  Motor 
Car  Co. 

Republic  Motor  Truck 
Co. 

Selden  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Signal  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Standard  Motor  Truck 
Co. 

United  Motor  Corpora- 
tion. 

Velie  Motor  C<Mrporatlon 

Wichita  Truck  Co 

J.  C.Wilson  Co 


Cost  of 
chassis. 


12,193.50 
2,329.00 


1,803.00 
1,768.00 

2,262.50 

2,331.16 


Pierce  -  Arrow    Motor 
Car  Co. 

Atterbury  Motor  Truck 
Co. 

Federal  Motor  Truck 
Co. 

Oarford  Track  Co 

do 

Hurlburt  Motor  Track 
Co. 

....do 

Master  Track  Co 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.. 

Peerless  Motor  Co 

Standard  Motor  Track 
Co. 

United  Motor  Corpora- 
tion. 


2,04L00 
2,938.05 
2,314.25 
3,000.00 


Cost  of  body,  sills, 
mounting,  etc. 


Included  in  chas- 
sis, $101.07. 


I273.20"A" 

Extra  body  t233.30 

Included  in  chas- 
sis, $103.14. 
$290.76 


2,680.00 


3,762.00 
3,450.00 


$261.78. 
$238.14. 
$662.16. 
$662.16. 


3,157.00 
3,093.75 


Chassis,  3^ 
ton. 


Gram- Bernstein  Motor 

Truck  Co. 
Kelly-Springfleld  Motor 

Co. 
International      Motor 

Corporation. 
Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car 

Co. 
Republic  Motor  Track 

Selden  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Standard  Motor  Truck 
Co. 

VeUe  Motor  Corpora- 
tion. 


2,884.00 
2,940.00 
2,202.50 
340.40 
4,339.00 
2,975.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,125.00 


$802.84. 


Inc.    in    chassis, 

$122.02. 
Inc.    in    chassis, 

$129.70. 
Inc.    in    chassis, 

$109.38. 
$38.40 


Inc.    in    chassis, 

$130.75. 
Inc.    in    chassis, 

$131.50. 
Inc.    in    chassis, 

$131.50. 
Inc.    in    chassis, 

$135.25. 


Total 
cost. 


$2,171.00 

1,975.00 
2,17L00 
2,204.57 

2,706.70 
3,045.00 

2,076.20 
2,001.30 

2,365.64 

2,621.92 
2,846.00 

2,898.67 
1,472.50 
2,902.78 
3,176.19 
2,976.41 
3,662.16 

1,935.00 

2,632.00 
2,175.00 
2,165.00 

2,175.00 

2,421.50 
2,675.00 
2,330.38 

3,965.00 


3,150.00 

3,350.00 

3,932.00 
3,762.00 
3,450.00 

3,n2.78 
2,250.00 
3,950.84 
4,150.00 
3,975.00 

3,000.00 

3.006.02 
3,060.70 
2,371.88 
4,180.40 
4,339.<X) 
3,105.75 
3,131.50 
3,131.50 
3,260.25 
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Line 
No. 


141 
142 
143 

144 

145 
146 
147 
148 
149 

160 
151 

152 
153 

154 

155 

150 

157 
158 
159 
100 
101 
102 
163 

104 

ie>5 

100 

107 

108 

170 
171 

172 

173 

174 

175 


Name  of  vehicle. 


Trucks,  A-Xor: 
Moreland. 
Riker 

Trucks,  5-ton: 

Denby 

Doane. . .. 
Federal . . . 
Garford . . . 
Hurlburt. 


Packard 

Pierce- Arrow. 


Packard. 
Republic. 


Standard. 

Velie 

White... 


Trucks,  0-ton: 

Doane 

Oarford 

Packard.... 
Do 

Trucks,  7^ton: 
Mack 


Motor  cycles: 
ExoelMor. 


Capacity. 


4-ton. 
...do. 


Dump 
body. 


Dump 

body. 
5-ton.'. 


Dump.. 
Chassis'.! 


Henderson. 
Clovoland . . 
Indian 


Dump 
body. 

Sidecars, 

$72. 
..do 


Manufacturer's  name. 


Moreland  Truck  Co 

The  Locomobile  Co.  of 
Ammca. 


Denby  Motor  Co 

Doane  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Federal  Truck  Co 

Garford  Truck  Co 

Hurlburt  Motor  Truck 

Co. 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car 

Co. 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
Republic  Motor  Truck 

Standard  Motor  Truck 
Co. 

Velie  Motor  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  White  Co 


Cost  of 
chassis. 


Cost  of  body,  sills, 
mounting,  etc. 


S3, 410. 00 
4,088.86 


3,555.00 


3,555.00 


4,400.00 


Doane  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Garford  Truck  Co 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.. 
do 


International 
Corporation. 


Motor 


Bicycles: 

Iyer-Johnson 

Co. 
Savage  Arms 

Co. 
Davis 


Great  Western 
Wfrstaeld 


Sidecars, 
191.50. 


E.Tcelslor    Motorcycle 

Co. 
Henderson  Motorcycle 

Co. 
Cleveland    Motorcycle 

Co. 
Hendee  Manufacturing 

Co. 

Iver-Jdmson  Manufao- 

tivlng  Co. 
Savage  Arms  Co 


Davis  Sewing  Machine 
Go. 

Great  Western  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Westfield  Manufactur- 
ing C-o. 


S308.78. 
496.20. 


$500.60. 

isoi.'oo'! 


Unknown,  S528. 40. 


Total 
cost. 


$3,724.:«^ 
4,5K'.12 


$338... 
$333... 
$184.59. 
$329.30. 


4, 750.  on 
4,064.  fio 

4,i»&on 

4,059.60 

4,4<«.0n 
4,»2>.  4it 

4,071.00 
5,500.ft1 

4,230.00 

s.aaioo 

4,785.00 


5.257.0D 
5,394.00 
5. 191.  SO 
4,466.00 

5,890.00 


410.00 
405.00 
184. » 
420.90 

30.70 
26.50 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 


NoTK.— The  above  data  has  been  compiled  from  statistics  furnished  ftom  M.  &  V.  Division,  P.  &  S., 
oomblned  with  the  information  in  this  omoe,  and  is  the  best  available  data  to  date.  M.  T.  C.  Chart  No. 
208,  issued  on  Aug.  19, 1919,  is  superseded  by  UUs  chart. 

Mr.  Fields.  You  have  a  greater  number  of  trucks  on  hand  than  are 
needed  for  an  army  of  175,000  men,  have  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  articles  that  are  included  in  this  material 
are  bicycles  and  motor  cycles  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  and  trailers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  motor  cycles  have  you  out  of  that  total 
of  86,373  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  The  total  number  is  17,464. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  those  will  be  declared  surplus  later  on. 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  a  motor  cycle  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  The  average  cost  w^ould  have  been  about  $300. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  them  from  more  than  one  manu- 
factiu^r? 

Gen.  Drake.  We  bought  during  the  war  from  three  different  manu- 
facturers, the  HarW-Davidson  Co.  the  Hendee  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  the  Cleveland  Motorcycle  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  the  prices  vary  ? 

Gen.  Dbake.  Yes,  sir;  the  Harley-Davidson  Co.'s  prices  were  the 
highest,  that  was  the  most  expensive  motor  cycle,  but  it  was  also  the 
most  serviceable. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  trailers  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  the  side  inachines  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  That  is  a  four-wheeled  trailer  which  is  drawn  behind 
a  motor  vehicle. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  those  side  vehicles  attached  to 
the  motorcycles? 

Gen.  Drake.  Thev  are  called  side  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  large  number  of  those  on  hand  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  They  are  included  in  the  above  figures;  I  did  not 
differentiate  in  my  tabulation  between  motor  cycles  equipped  with  side 
cars  and  those  that  are  solos. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  trailers  have  you  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  We  have  8,716. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  many  of  them  will  be  made  siuplus. 

Gen.  Drake.  There  will  be  some  surplus,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  money  you  are  asking  for  will 
be  used  for  repair  and  maintenance  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  for  an  army  of  300,000  men. 
The  figures  for  an  army  of  other  enlisted  strengths  would  be  pro  rata 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  pro  rate  it  in  the  hearing  so  that 
we  will  know  how  much  you  will  use  in  case  the  Anny  should  have 
175,000  enlisted  men? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  have  that  r^ht  here.  This  is  the  status  of  the 
appropriation.  This  estimate  is  calculated  on  a  percentage  basis 
oi  the  allowance  of  an  army  of  300,000  men  with  5  per  cent  added 
for  the  difference  in  overhead  allowed  on  small  production,  except 
that  hire  of  motor  cars  and  hire  of  trucks,  which  amounts  were 
not  changed.  For  an  army  of  175,000  men,  the  estimate  is  as 
follows:  Snop  maintenance,  $1,515,771.90;  repair  of  motor  cars, 
$2,640,213.13;  for  repair  of  trucks  and  trailers,  $13,083,249.70; 
for  repair  of  motor  cycles,  $1,958,792.46;  for  repair  of  bicycles, 
$39,386.95;  for  hire  of  motor  cars,  $10,000;  for  hire  of  motor  trucks, 
$10,000,  making  a  total  of  $19,257,414.14. 

Mr.  (jrREENE.  That  presumes,  General,  the  full  equipment  of  all 
motor  transportation? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  For  175,000  men  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  On  what  tactical  basis  are  you  organizing  these 
175,000  men,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  nine  division  scheme? 

Gen.  Drake.  That  policy  has  not  been  announced  by  the  War 
Department.  We  worked  it  out  on  a  basis  announced  heretofore  of 
300,000  men  and  reduced  the  figures  to  correspond,  on  a  percentage 
basis. 
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Mr.  Gbxxne.  If  you  have  brigade  and  division  and  corps  head- 
quarters and  their  overhead  of  vehicle^  with  the  same  number  of 
people  you  have  in  an  army  of  175,000  men  skeletonized  in  one 
lorm  of  organization  it  will  lead  to  a  good  many  overheads,  and  they 
may  be  combined  in  lesser  tactical  organizations  with  less  vehicles  ? 

Gen.  Dkake.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  allowed  a  small  percentage  for 
overhead  in  the  case  of  a  smaller  army. 

Our  estimate  under  this  head  of  maintenance  and  operation  of 
motor  vehicles,  based  on  an  army  of  200,000  men  is  as  follows:  Shop 
maintenance,  SI, 715, 152;  repair  of  motor  cars,  (2,987,488.92;  repair 
of  trucks  and  trailers,  $14,804,131.91;  repair  of  motor  cycles,  S2 ,216, - 
438.78;  repair  of  bicycles,  $44,567.50;  hire  of  motor  cars,  $10,000; 
hire  of  motor  tracks,  $10,000,  malds^  a  total  of  $21,787,779.11. 

Our  estimate  for  the  same  purpose  based  on  an  army  of  225,000 
men  is  as  follows:  Shop  maintenance,  $1,914,766.48;  repair  of  motor 
cars,  $3,335,181.98;  repair  of  trucks  and  trailers,  $16,527,082.02; 
repair  of  motor  cycles,  $2,474,394.69;  repair  of  bicycles,  $49,754.56: 
hire  of  motor  cars,  $10,000;  hire  of  motor  trucks,  $10,000,  making  a 
total  of  $24,821,179.73. 

Our  estimate  for  the  same  purpose  based  on  an  army  of  300,000 
men  is  as  follows:  Shop  maintenance,  $2,393,458.10;  repair  of 
motor  cars,  $4,168,977.47;  repair  of  trucks  and  trailers,  $20,658,- 
852.53;  repair  of  motor  cycles,  $3,092,993.36;  repair  of  bicycles,  $62,- 
193.20;  hire  of  motor  cars,  $10,000;  hire  of  motor  tnicl^s,  $10,000, 
making  a  total  of  $30,896,474.66. 

The  Chaibman.  These  figures  for  maintenance  and  repair  which 
you  have  given,  I  presume,  are  the  results  of  observations  made  dur- 
ing the  war  period  and  the  period  since  the  warf 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  After  a  careful  investigation  of  what  it  costs  to 
keep  a  vehide  in  repair? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir.  The  full  details  on  which  the  estimate  is 
based  are  given  on  these  sheets,  which  I  will  hand  to  the  reporter. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Estimates  of  items  pertaining  to  maintenance  division  for  the  fiscal  year  19tl. 


op  maintexumce: 
Kerosene  consuznptlan,  at  10  cents  per  gallon^ 

Eight  shops  using  8  gallons  per  day  for  813  days galls.. 

Fifty  service  parks  using  1  gallon  per  day  for  313  days galls. . 

Charcoal  coosumntion,  at  2  cents  per  pound,  eight  shops,  average  30 

pounds  per  week lbs. , 

Coal  consumption,  at  312  per  ton  locomotive,  locomotive  cranes,  power- 

W plant  consumption,  etc tons. . 
ood  consumption,  at  317  per  cord  (1  cord  of  wood  to  every  125  tons 

of  coal) COTds.. 

Fuel  oil bbls.. 

Miscellaneous  shop  tools 

Shop  supplies,  mucellaneous.  department  supplies,  acetylene,  oxygen, 

steel-bar  stock,  babbitt,  vulcanising  material,  etc 

Machine-tool  equipment,  including  new  machinery  and  replacement 

parts,  including  hand  tools 

Class  A  supplies,  lumber,  nails,  cleaning  compound,  brooms,  waste, 

etc 


Gasoline  consumption,  at  26  cents  per  gallon- 
Shop  consumption,  20  gallcos  per  day  par  shop,  6  shops,  300  days 

per  year galfe.. 

Machme-shop  trucks,  10  gallons  per  day  for  60  trucks,  312  days  per 
year galls.. 

Total 


Quantity. 


20,023 
15,600 

8,320 

35,000 

30O 
20,000 


57,440 
156,000 


Value. 


I       •3,567.30 

166.40 

800,000.00 

3,400.00 

80,000.00 

100,000.00 

687,964.50 

4iBO,000.00 

750,000.00 

0,360.00 

99,000.00 

3,393,468.10 
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EwHmaies  of  items  pertatning  to  maintenance  division  for  the  f  seal  year  i9fi— Continued. 


Repair  of  motor  cars: 

AntomobiileB,  light,  open  and  dosed.  3,861— 

Tire  coDsumptlon,  6  tires  per  vehicle  per  year tires.. 

Tube  ooDsnmption,  12  tabes  per  vehicle  per  rear tubes. . 

Spare-parts  consumptlonirallowance  per  vehicle  per  year,  taoo 

Alcohiu  oonsumptiozi,  at  80  cents  per  gaUon,  3  gaUons  per  vehicle  per 
year .......mils.. 

Paint  cotnsumption,  at  $2.05  per  gallon,  2  coats  per  vehicle  twice  a 
year galls.. 

Equipment,  tool-kit  replacements,  and  depreciation  prorated  per 
▼raiole  per  year,  SS 

Oasoline  eoosomimon,  at  26  cents  per  gallon,  2,861  vehicles,  7.5  gal- 
lons each  per  day  for  300  days galls.. 

Oil  eongumption,  at  46  cents  per  gallon,  2,861  vehicles,  0.6625  gallon 
each  per  day  for  300  days rails.. 

Oreaseconsnmption,  2,861  vehicles,  0.6  pound  per  day  for  300  da3^ 
X  per  cent  cup  grease,  102,996  pounds,  at  7)  cents  per  pound;  80 
per  oent  600  W,  fil,964  pounds,  at  20  cents  per  pound . . .  .pounds. . 

Kerosene  consumption,  at  10  cents  per  gallon,  2,861  vehicles,  0.2475 
gallon  per  tlay  for  300  days  per  year galls^ . 

Class  A  supplies  used  in  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  vehicles,  and  ve- 
hicle equipment,  prorated  per  vehicle  per  year,  15 


Total. 


Automobiles,  heavy,  open  and  closed,  759— 

Tire  coDsinnption.  6  tires  per  vehicle  per  year tires. . 

Tube  consumption,  10  tubes  per  vehicle  per  year tubes. . 

Spare-parts  consumption,  allowance  per  vehicle  per  rear,  S300 

Alcohol  consumption,  at  80  cents  per  gallon,  3  gallons  per  vehicle 

per  jrear rails. . 

Paint  consumption,  at  S2.05  per  gallon,  2  gallons  per  vehicle  per 

year rails . . 

Equipment,  tool-kit  replacement,  and  depreciation  prorated  per 

vehicle  per  year,  85 

Oasoline  oonsamption,  at  25  cents  per  gallon,  759  vehicles,  7.5  gallons 

per  day  for  300  days  per  year rails. . 

Oil  consumption,  at  45  cents  per  gallon,  759  vehicles,  0.5625  frallon 

per  day  for  300  days  per  year galls. . 

Grease  consumption,  759  vehicles,  0.6  pound  per  day  for  300  days  per 

year,  20  per  cent  cup  grease,  27,324  pounds,  at  7J  cents  per  pound: 

80  per  cent  600  W.  109,296  pounds,  at  20  cents  per  pound lbs. . 

Kerosene  consumption,  at  10  cents  per  gallon,  759  vehicles,  0.2475 

nllon  per  day  for  300  days  per  year rails. . 

Class  A  supplies  used  in  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  vehicles  and  vehicle 

equipment  prorated  per  vehicle  per  year,  15 


Total, 


Repair  of  trucks  and  trailers: 

TniekB,  f-ton,  with  ambulance,  cargo,  tank,  and  miscellaneous  body 
mountings,  4,010— 

Tire  consumption,  4  tires  per  vehicle  per  year tires. . 

Tube  consumption,  8  tubes  per  vehicle  per  year tubes. . 

Snare  parts  consumption,  allowance  per  vehicle  per  year,  8245 

Alcohol  consumption,  at  sO  cents  per  gallon,  3  gallons  per  vehicle  per 
year gallons . . 

Paint  oonsamption,  at  12.05  per  gallon,  2  coats  per  vehicle  twice  a 
year gallons . . 

Equipment:  Tool  kit  replacement  and  depreciation  prorated  per 
vehicle  per  year,  $5 

Oasoline  consumption,  at  25  cents  per  gallon,  4,010  vehicles.  7.5  gal- 
lons per  day  for  300  days gallons. . 

Oil  consumption,  at  46  cents  per  gallon,  4,010  vehicles.  0.5625  gnllons 
per  day  for  300  days  per  year rallons. . 

Grease  consumption,  4,010  vehicles,  0.6  pounds  per  day  for  300  days. 
20  per  cent  cup  grease,  144,360  pounds,  at  7^  cents  per  poimd:  80 
per  oent  600  W  grease,  577,440  pounds,  at  20  cents  per  pound. .  lbs. . 

Kerosene  consumption,  at  10  cents  per  gallon,  4,010  vehicles,  0.2475 
gallons  per  day  for  306  days  per  year gallons. . 

Class  A  supplies  used  in  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  vehicles  and  vehicle 
equipment,  prorated  per  vehicle  per  year,  95 


Total. 


Tmoka,  1-ton,  with  reconnaissance  machine  gun  and  Stagg  observation 

body  mountings 

Tue  consumption,  4  tires  per  vehicle  per  year tires.. 

Tube  consumption,  8  tutMs  per  vehicle  per  year tubes. . 

Snare  parts  consumption,  allowance  per  vehicle  per  year,  ^245 

Aio6hol  consumption,  at  80  cents  per  gallon,  3  gallons  per  vehicle 
per  year gall«.. 


Quantity. 


17,166 
34,332 


8,583 
5,722 


1 


6,437,250 

482,793.75 

514,980 

312,429 


4,554 
7,590 


2,277 
1,518 


1 


1,707,750 

128,081.25 

113,620 

55,755.75 


16,040 


12,030 
12,030 


9,022,500 
676,687.5 

721,800 
297,742.5 


1,087 
4,848 
8,096 


3,361 


Value. 


1540,729.00 

74,500.44 

572,200.00 

6,866.40 

11,730.10 

14,306.00 

1,609,312.60 

217,257.19 

7,724.20 
82,396.80 

21,242.90 
14,305.00 


3,172,569.53 


{ 


304,930.00 

27,096.30 

237,700.00 

1,821.60 

3,211.90 

3,795.00 

426,937.50 

57,636.56 

2,049.30 
21,859.20 

5,575.58 
3,795.00 


996,407.94 


{ 


721,800.00 
128,320.00 
982,500.00 

9,624.00 

24,661.50 

20,050.00 

2,255,625.00 

364,509.38 

10,827.00 
115,488.00 

29,774.25 
20,050.00 


4,683,229.13 


195,660.00 

34,784.00 

366,315.00 

3,628.80 


580 
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Estimates  of  items  pertaining  to  maintenance  division  for  the  fiscal  year  1921—  (^ODliDucd. 


Repair  of  trucks  and  trailers— Continued. 
Trucks.  1-ton— Continued. 

Paint  consumption,  at  $2.05  per  gallon,  2  coats  per  vehicle  twice 
a  year Ralls. . 

Equipment,  tool  kit  replacement  and  depreciation  prorated  per 
vehicle  per  year,  S5 

Gasolme  consumption,  at  25  cents  per  gallon,  1,087  vehicles,  7.5 
ffallons  per  day  for  300  days*  per  year galls. . 

Oil  consumption,  at  45  cents  per  gallon,  1,087  vehicles,  0.5625  gallons 
per  day  for  300  days  per  year galls. . 

Grease  consumption,  1,087  vehicles,  0.6  pounds  per  day  for  300 
days  per  year,  20  per  cent  cup  grease,  69,132  pounds,  at  7}  cents 
per  pound:  80  per  cent  600  w,  276,528  pounds,  at  20  cents  tier 
pound Ids.. 

Kerosene  consumption,  at  10  cents  per  gallon,  1,087  vehicles,  0.2475 
gallons  per  day  for  300  days  per  vear galls. . 

Class  A  supplies  used  in  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  vehicles  and  ve- 
hicle equipment,  prorated  per  vehicle  per  year,  |5 


Total. 


Tmek8,l|-ton,  with  cargo  and  special  body  mountings 

Tire  consumption,  4  tires  per  vehicle  per  year tires. 

Snare  parts  consumption,  allowance  per  vehicle  per  year,  $300. ...... 

Alcohol  consumption,  at  80  cents  per  gallon,  3  gallons  per  vehicle  per 

year galls.. 

Paint  consumption,  at  t2.06  per  giillon,  2  coats  twice  a  year rails. . 

Eqmpment,  tool-kit  replacements  and  depreciation  prorated  per 

vehicle  per  year,  15 

Gasoline  consumption,  at  25  cents  per  gallon,  3,120  vehicles,  7.6 

Ions  per  day  for  300  days 

Oil  consumption,  at  45  cents  per  gallon,  3,120  vehicles,  0.5625  gauons 

per  day  for  300  days gaUs.. 

Grease  consumption,  at  7}  cents  per  pound,  600- W.  at  20  cents  per 

pound,  3,120  vehicles,  0.61  pound  per  day  for  300  days,  20  per  cent 

cup  grease,  112,320,  at  1\  cents  per  pound;  80  per  cent  600- W, 

449,280,  at  20 cents  per  pound pounds.. 

Kerosene  consumption,  at  10  cents  per  gallon,  3,120  vehicles,  0.2475 

gallon  per  day  for  300  days galls.. 

Class  A  supplies  used  in  the  repair  an  d  upkeep  of  vehicles  and  vehicle 

equipment  prorated  per  vehicle  per  year,  S5 


Quantity. 


Total. 


Trucks,  3  to  oton,  with  cargo,  Artillery  supply  equipm<*nt  repair,  machine 
shop,  tank,  anu  special  tody  mouiitings,  ^,561- 

Tirc  consumption,  4  tires  per  vehicle  per  year tires. . 

•Snare  parts  consumption,  allowance  per  vehicle  per  year,  1500 

Alcohol  coiLsumptioii,  at  HO  cent^  per  gallon,  3  gailons  per  vehicle  per 
year tpUlons. . 

Paint  consumption,  at  12.05  per  gallon,  2  coatf»  per  vehicle  twice  a 
.vear gallo  n-s . . 

Equipmeht  tool  kit  replacement  and  depreciation  prorated  per  ve- 
hicle per  year,  So 

(>aaoline  consumption,  at  25  cents  per  gallon,  o,5('l  vehieleH,  7.5  gal- 
lons per  day  for  300  days gallons. . 

Oil  consumption,  at  45  cents  per  gallon,  5,561  vehicles,  0.5635  gallon 
per  day  for  300  days 

Grease  consumption,  20  per  cent  cup  grease,  200,196,  at  7^  cents  per 
pound:  80  per  cent  <iOO  W  800,784,  at  20  cents  per  poimd 

Kerosene  consumption,  at  lO  cents  per  gallon,  5,561  vehicles,  0.2475 
gallon  per  day  for  300  days gallons. . 

Class  "  A  "  supplies  used  in  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  vehiclee  and 
vehicle  equipment  prorated  per  vehicle  per  year,  15 


Total. 


Trucks,  F.  W.  D.,  with  ammunition  cargo,  balloon  winch  body  mount- 
ings, 2711 
Ti 


re  consumption:  6  tires  per  vehicle  per  year tires. . 

Spare  parts  consumption:  Allowance  per  vehicle  per  year,  $400 

Alcohol  consumption,  at  80  cents  per  ^llon:  3  galloDS  per  vehicle  per 

year,  total  number  of  gallons. 


Paint  consumption,  at  12.05  per  gallon:  2  coats  twice  a  year.. gallons. . 
Equipment:  Tool  kit  replacements  and  depreciation  prorated  per  ve> 

hicie  per  year,  S5 

Gasoline  oonsumptian,  at  25  cents  per  gallon:  7.5  gallons  per  day  for 

300  days 

Oil  consumption,  at  46  cents  per  gallon,  0.6635  gallon  per  day  for  300 

days 


3,261 


2,445,750 
183,431.25 

345,660.00 
80,709.73 


Value. 


{ 


3,120 
18,720 


$6,685.05 

5.435.00 

611.437.50 

82,544.06 

5.184.90 
55,905.611 

8,07a  9h 
5,435.00 


1,279.485.89 


9,300 
9;  960 


7,020,000 
1.765 

561,000 
231,660 


22,244 


16,683 
16,683 


} 


12,512,250 
938,418.75 


412,904.25 


16,986 


8,133 
8,133 


6,099,750 
368,159 


{ 


322,000.00 
936,U)0L0O 

7,488.00 
19,188.00 

16,600100 

1,766,0001 00 

78,972^00 

8,42100 
33,696l00 

38,106.00 
16,aOQLQO 


3,216,137.00 


{ 


667,330.01) 
2,780.500.0) 

13,346.40 

34,107.9D 

27,805.00 

3,128,057.5(1 

422,288.44 
15,014.  Tf) 
60, 058.  NT) 

41,290.42 
27,805,00 

7.217,584.  li< 


Ml,  686. 00 
1,684,400.00 

6,606.00 
11,672.56 

13,655.00 

1,631,987.00 

161,171.65 
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EtiimaU^  of  items  pertaining  to  maintenanrf,  divimonfar  the  fiscal  year  1921-  Continued. 


Repair  of  tracks  and  trailers— ContlniMd. 

Tnicks,  F.  W.  D.  withammunitian  careo—Contlnned. 

Grease  consumption,  0 .6  pound  per  My  for  300  days  (20  per  cent  oup 
grease.  97,  506  poonds,  at  7^  cents  per  poand;  80  per  cent  600  W., 

300,384  pounds,  at  ao  oents  per  poinid) pounds.. 

Kerosene  consnmption,  at  10  cents  per  gaUon,  0.3475  gallon  per  day 

for  300  days  per  year nUons.. 

Class  A  supplies  used  in  the  repair  and  upkeep  kits  of  vehicles  and 
yehlde  equipment  prorated  per  vehicle  per  year,  tS 


Quantity. 


Total. 


Trucks,  searchlight  seta,  and  power  special  equipment  39— 

Tire  consumption,  4  tires  per  vehtMe  per  year;  total  tires,  1.% 

Sparc  parts  con<iumption,  allowance  per  vehicle  per  year,  $300 

.\icoho]  coa<iumption,  3  Kallons  per  vehicle  per  year;  total,  117  gal- 
lon if  at  80  cojitfi  per  gallon , 

Paint  consumption,  2  coats  twice  a  vear;  total,  117  gallons,  at  12.05 
per  gal  Ion .' 

Equipment— tool-kit  replacement  and  depreciation— prorated  per 
vehicle  per  year,  85 

Gasoline  consumption,  7.5  gallons  per  day  for  300  days;  total,  87,750 

gallons,  at  25  cents  per  gallon 
consumption,  0.5(i25  gallon  per  day  lor  300  days:  total,  6,572  gaU 
Ions,  at  45  C3nts  per  gailon 

G«w  conTOmptlon,  0.6  pound  (»f'«"«J?^'i}2«  P"'^'' •' 
SS.^  '<"3ard.y»:  tou/.  7.(M.  M';*e?«m'iw^^  s/ew  iiundi; 
»^         I    at  20  cents  per  pound 

Kerojene  consumption,  0.2175  gallon  per  day  for  300  days;  total, 2,896 
gallons,  at  10  cents  per  eallon 

Class  A  supplies  u<<ed  in  tn;^  repair  and  upkeep  of  vehicles  and  vehi- 
cle equipment  prorated  per  vehicle  per  year,  $5 


I 


Total. 


Trailers,  ^ton,  2-wheel  to  lO-ton,  4-wheel  5587— 

Tire  consumption,  1  new  set  per  vehicle  per  year;  total,  15|320  tires. 

Spare  parts  consumption,  allowance  per  vemele  per  year,  860 , 

Faint  con^iunption,  two  coats  twice  a  year:  total,  11,176  gallons,  at 

82.06  per  gallon 

Class  A  suppUeH  used  in  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  vehicles  and  vehicle 

eqmpment  prorated  per  vehicle  per  year,  85 

Orease  consumption,  0.12  pound  per  day  for  300  days;  total,  201,132 

pounds,  at  7i  cents  per  jiound 


Total. 


Motoreyeles  and  side  oars,  7,741: 

Tire  consumption,  0  tires  per  vehicle  per  year 

Tube  oonsumptian,  12  tubes  per  vehicle  per  year 

Spare  parts  cansomption,  allowanee  per  vehicle  per  year,  8125 

nint  consumption,  at  82.05  per  gallon:  two  coats  twice  a  srear.  .gallons. . 
Equipment^tool  kit  replacement  and  depreciation,  prorated  per  vehicle 

per  year,  83 

Gasoline  consumption,  at  25  cents  per  gallon,  7,741  vehicles,  2  gallons  per 

day  for 300 days  per  year gallons.. 

Ol  1  consumption,  at  45  cents  per  gallon,  7,741  vehicles,  0.15  gallons  per  day 

for  300 days  per  year gallons.. 

Orease  consumption,  cup,  at  7^  cents  per  pound,  7,741  vehicles,  0.16 

pounds  per  day  for  300  disys  per  year,  20  per  cent  of  total pounds. . 

Kerosene  consumption,  at  10  cents  per  gallon,  7,741  vehicles,  t).066  gallons 

per  day  for  300  days  per  year .gallons . . 

Class  A  supplies  used  in  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  vehicles  and  vehicle 


equipment  procated  per  vehicle  per  year,  85. 


Total. 


Repair  of  blcjcles: 
Bicycles,  3,404— 

Tlreconsumption,4tiresper  vehicle  per  year tires . . 

Tube  consumption,6tubes  per  vehicle  per  year tubes.. 

Spare  parts  consumption,  allowance  per  vehicle,  per  year,  86 


Total. 


Hire  of  motor  vehicles: 

Motorcars  (estimated) . . . 
Motor  tnieksCestlmated). 


TWal 

Grand  total. 


487,980 
108,581 


{ 


Value. 


87,300.70 
78,056.50 

19,856.10 
13,555.00 


3,262,607.40 

4,(83.0() 
11,700.00 

9:i.6U 

239.85 

195.00 

21,937.50 

3,957.40 

106.30 

1,121.00 

289.60 

195.00 


43,518.25 


60,669 
92,802 


8,841 


6i2,ooaoo 

279,36a  00 

22,9ia80 

.    27,935.00 

15,084.60 


057,280.70 


4,644,0gO 

348,345 

74,314 

153,272 


13,616 
20,424 


585,219.00 

123,446.36 

067,726.00 

15,800.05 

23,223.00 

1,161, 15a  00 

156,755.25 

5,573.52 

15,327.18 

38,706.00 


3,092,9(0.36 


28,185.12 
13,584.08 
20,434.00 


62,103.20 


10,000.00 
10,000.00 


20,000.00 


30,396,474.66 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  of  the  oil  or  gasoline  as  a  part  of 
the  maintenance  of  these  vehicles,  or  is  that  fumisned  by  Hie  Quarter- 
master General  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Heretofore  it  has  been  furnished  by  the  Quarter- 
master General  under  his  appropriation  for  regular  supplies.  This 
estimate  is  prepared  on  a  different  basis,  and  we  were  instructed  to 
provide  our  own  oil  and  gasoline. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  those  items  are  included  in  these  totals 
you  have  given  us. 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  the  tractors  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  They  are  furnished  by  the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  Chairman,  iou  woiild  not  know  anything  about  these 
MoUitor  tractors  which  have  lately  been  purchased  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  not  tractors  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word.  They  are  trucks  which  are  capable  of  giving  tractor 
effort.     They  are  just  a  4-wheel  driven  truck. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  purchased  those  which  we  have  at 
present  since  the  war,  have  we  not  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  The  purchase  of  75  of  them  has  been  authorized  and 
thev  are  in  process  oi  manufacture  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  none  at  all  before  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Except  five  which  were  purchased  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  it  the  purpose  to  use  them  rather  than  the 
other  machines  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  They  are  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  F.  W.  D.  truck 
and  the  Nash  truck,  which  were  heretofore  authorized  for  the  Artil- 
lery. Neither  one  of  these  trucks  could  operate  efficiently,  and  this 
truck  was  designed  with  the  object  of  replacing  the  others  for  the 
motorization  of  the  Field  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  expecting  to  supply  them  with  vehicles 
for  the  motorization  of  the  Artillery  f 

Gen.  Drake.  Except  tractors  known  as  such.  That  is,  we  have 
two  classes  of  tractors,  wheel  tractors  and  caterpillar  tractors,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Ordnance  Department  to  furnish  those. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  understand  you  are  not  furnishing  thoee 
MoUitor  vehicles  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  furnishing  them? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  to  be  a  duplication  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir;  these  are  MoUitor  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  amount  you  are  asking  for  intended  to 
include  money  for  the  purchase  of  these  Militor  trucks  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir;  the  money  has  been  appropriated  for  their 

Eurchase.    It  was  allotted  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  by  tixe 
Ordnance  Department. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  was  that  amount? 
Gen.  Drake.  They  aUotted  $1,000,000  to  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps.     The  actual  cost  of  the  tractors  was  around  $650,000. 

Mr.  Greene.  To  get  back  to  the  operation  of  these  motor  vehicles 
in  a  peace  time  Army,  that  would  bring  up  the  figures  of  repairs  to 
the  figures  you  have  given  ?    How  do  you  differentiate  between  the 
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activities  that  would  be  necessary  for  that  transportation  in  the  field, 
say^  in  operations  for  maneuvers;  that  is,  differentiate  in  the  cost  of 
that  upkeep  and  the  ordinary  peace-time  rec[uirements  for  maneuvers 
and  drills,  which  are  only  incidental,  in  which  wagon  transportation 
is  not  running  night  ana  day,  and  which  is  only  mcidental  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  garrison,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Gen.  Drake.  The  allowance  was  worked  out  on  a  presumed  maxi- 
mum mileage  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  mileage  the  determining  factor? 

Gen.  Drake.  That  is  used  as  the  determining  factor  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  gasoline  and  oils,  and  the  amount  for  spare  parts  and 
equipment  is  usually  based  upon  that,  and  the  experience  tables 
we  have  developed. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  you  would  not  expect  to  trust  entirely 
to  the  mileage  basis  because  cross-country  operations,  even  in  ma- 
neuvers, would  break  up  more  than  the  equivalent  of  the  mileage? 

Gen.  Drake.  Cross-country  work  would  be  much  more  detrimental 
to  the  service  of  the  trucks. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  wondered  whether  you  had  something  like  a  reliable 
standard  on  which  you  figure  the  distinction  between  what  you  expect 
to  pay  for  upkeep  when  you  are  actively  using  the  trucli^  in  some- 
thing like  war-time  operations,  or  when  it  is  just  the  routine  garrison 
work  and  only  incidental  field  operations  in  the  way  of  drill. 

Gen.  Drake.  The  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  will,  of 
course,  be -dependent  upon  the  time  of  operation  and  the  character  of 
the  roads,  if  vehicles  are  kept  in  reserve,  the  cost  of  operation  will 
of  course,  be  nil. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  was  about  to  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  true  in 
peace  time,  with  the  enormous  number  of  vehicles  you  have,  that 
only  in  the  case  of  mobitization  for  field  maneuvers  could  there  be 
use  for  all  of  them  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  If  a  division  was  fully  equipped  they  would  not  have 
use  at  any  one  time  during  their  stay  in  a  camp  or  cantonment  for 
more  than  one-fifth  of  their  vehicles. 

Mr.  Greens.  And  that  is  aU  taken  into  consideration ) 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  estimates  are  reduced  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  General,  do  you  conduct  schools  for  the  repair  of 
the  motor-propelled  vehicles  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  schools  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  We  have  one  school  at  Camp  Holabird  for  the  com* 
missioned  officers  and  enlisted  men.  We  mstruct  the  officers-  not 
only  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  not  only  the  men  of  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  but  any  that  are  detailed  for  this  duty  by  the 
War  Department.  Then  at  Camp  Jessup,  Ga.,  Camp  Nonnoyle,  and 
Camp  Boyd,  Tex.,  we  also  instruct  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  So  vou  really  have  four  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  officers  and  enhsteo  men  t 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Camp  Holabird,  Camp  Normoyle,  and  Camp  Jessup 
would  be  three,  and  Camp  Boyd  would  make  the  fourth ) 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  students  are  there  at  these  schools  f 
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Col.  Stayer.  I  can  not  say  exactly  how  many  there  are.  But 
there  are  about  a  thousand  undergoing  instruction  at  Camp  Hola- 
bird,  about  600  at  Camp  Jessup,  393  at  Camp  Normoyle,  and  439  at 
Camp  Boyd.  And  all  of  the  men  detailed  to  these  camps  are  either 
working  on  productive  work,  that  is,  in  the  manual  trades,  or  drivino: 
a  truck,  or  undergoing  instruction.  We  have  courses  of  instruction 
in  everything  connected  with  the  automotive  industry,  from  ware- 
housing to  spare  parts,  and  their  distribution,  and  the  actual 
mechanical  work,  working  on  lathes,  grinders,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Do  those  men  learn  all  the  various  things  con- 
nected with  that  industry,  or  do  you  specialize  with  them  ? 

Col.  Stayer.  In  regard  to  the  men  who  come  in  for  one  year,  we 
have  a  board  that  examines  them,  and  we  find  out  what  their  knack 
is,  what  their  tendency  is  toward,  and  we  give  these  men  special 
courses  and  endeavor  to  turn  them  out  as  specialists  in  the  things 
they  like.  When  a  man  has  been  in  one  of  those  schools  for  three 
years  he  will  be  a  first-class  automotive  mechanic.  We  have  regular 
courses  laid  down,  which  are  approved  by  the  manufacturers  of 
automobiles  land  motor  cycles. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  And  the  trade-imions,  when  a  man  graduates 
from  one  of  your  schools  as  a  thorough  mechanic  will  take  him  into 
a  union,  and  he  does  not  have  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  some- 
where else  I 

Col.  Statsb.  I  understand  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  General,  what  have  you  done  to  protect  the 
motor  transport  material  that  was  exposed  to  the  weather  at  Camp 
Jessup  when  we  were  down  there  last  year  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  A  large  amount  of  that  material  is  stored  at  Camp 
Gordon  under  sheds.. 

Col.  Stayer.  We  are  using  the  war  prison  barracks  for  storage  at 
Fort  McPherson,  and  we  have  covered  all  of  those  vehicles  at  Camp 
Jessup  with  canvas.     Those  machines  have  been  slushed  and  oileo. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  So  far  as  the  slushing  and  oiling  is  concerned, 
while  that  may  be  scientifically  all  right,  it  looks  like  it  is  all  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstand  you  are  building  storage  at  Camp 
Holabird,  where  a  great  many  motor  vehicles  were  exposed  to  the 
elements  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  We  had  on  hand  at  Camp  Holabird  some  hangar 
material,  and  I  am  using  that  material  and  giving  the  enlisted  men 
a  course  of  training  in  structural  steel  work  in  constructing  those 
buildings. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Giving  them  a  course  of  training  in  building  some- 
thing that  you  have  to  have  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  the  best  kind  of  training. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  When  we  were  at  Camp  Jessup  there  were  several 
hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand  motor  vehicles,  from  which  the  tires 
had  been  removed  and  they  had  been  slushed  with  oil  and  set  up 
on  standards,  and  apparently  a  great  effort  had  been  made  to  pro- 
tect them.  But  still  they  were  out  in  the  weather^  while  just  a 
few  miles  away  there  were  those  big  empty  barracks  at  Camp  Gor- 
don. Did  you  take  those  trucks  to  Camp  Gordon  and  store  them 
away? 
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Gen.  Drake.  A  large  number  of  them  were,  and  numbers  of 
them  were  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  New  material  coming  in  at  Camp  Jessup  is  carried 
seTeral  hundred  miles  over  the  railroad,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Drake.  Some  of  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Are  you  asking  an  apptopriation  here  to  pay  for 
^he  transportation  of  that  material  three  or  foiu*  hundred  miles 
across  the  coimtrv  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  liTo,  sir;  that  is  covered  in  the  item  for  transportation 
by  rail,  in  Gen.  Hines's  estimate. 

Col.  Stater.  If  I  may  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  ship  whole 
vehicles  into  a  shop,  unless  the  vehicles  are  so  badly  damaged  that 
they  have  to  go  to  a  shop  to  be  rebuilt  entirely,  and  we  pull  out  the 
motor  or  the  transmission  or  a  rear  axle  and  put  in  new  material  and 
ship  that  into  the  depot  and  repair  it,  and  then  they  use  that  on 
another  car.  So  the  freight  rates  are  not  based  on  the  whole  vehicle 
going  in.  Commercial  experience,  as  well  as  our  experience  in  France, 
has  shown  that  that  is  tlie  most  economical  way  to  repair  a  vdiicle. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  was  very  strongly  impressed  when  I  was  down 
there  with  the  proposition  tliat  Camp  Jesup  being  located  as  it  was, 
was  too  far  awajr  irom  any  centrid  camp  to  be  an  economical  propo- 
sition, and  tibat  it  is  a  place  that  has  to  be  fed  with  work  from  half 
a  dozen  different  places,  and  it  seemed  that  it  was  more  of  a  benefit 
to  the  railroad  ana  express  companies  than  it  was  to  the  Government. 
Of  course,  that  is  oniy  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  that  is  the  way  it 
looks  to  a  man  who  went  there  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

Gen.  Drake.  The  shop  was  placed  at  Atlanta  because  that  is  a 
strategical  railroad  point  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  the  way  they  .explained  it  to  us,  and  that 
is  the  trouUe,  that  they  seem  to  tnink  more  about  the  railroads  than 
about  the  repair  of  vehicles,  and  I  guess  the  nearest  camp,  except 
Camp  Gordon,  which  will  be  abandoned  in  a  short  while,  is  several 
hundred  miles  away.  So  everytUng  it  gets  has  to  be  shipped  in  there 
from  some  other  camp  a  good  distance  off,  and  it  seemea  to  us  that 
it  was  not  good  economy.  Of  course,  it  may  figure  out  on  a  piece  of 
paper  that  it  is  good  economy. 

Col.  Stater.  Camp  Benning  is  right  there  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  How  many  miles  is  Camp  Benning  away  t  It  is 
a  couple  of  hundred  miles,  is  it  not?  It  is  125  miles  bv  road  from 
Camp  Gordon.    That  is  the  nearest  camp  you  have  to  tnat  point. 

Col.  Stayer.  It  is  not  good  economical  practice  to  tear  those  shops 
up  in  pieces  and  carry  them  aroimd  the  country.  If  you* do  that  ^ou 
get  into  the  roadside  garage  proposition,  which  is  the  most  expensive 
thing  there  is. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  permanent  camps  in  the  South  are  going  to 
be  Bra^,  Knox,  and  Benning,  and  under  the  present  scheme  you 
are  going  to  put  up  a  shop  in  the  center  of  those  camps.  Why  not 
have  three  little  shops  ana  put  one  in  each  place  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  This  shop  was  located  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  know,  but  now  is  a  very  good  time  to  sell  that 
shop,  it  seems  to  me.  You  will  never  get  the  price  for  it  again  that 
you  can  get  for  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate  the  Secretary  of  War  would  be  the 
proper  person  to  give  directions  for  the  sale  of  that  property  1 
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Gen.  Drake.  Yed.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  do  it  without  his  direction  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Without  instruction  from  higher  authority  t 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  recommendations  upon  the 
subject  to  the  War  Department? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Greene  has  just  suggested  that  a  good  many 
Members  of  the  House  want  definite  information  about  matters  like 
this.  How  many  of  the  vehicles  you  have  on  hand  were  delivered, 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  under  contracts  that  were  then 
pending  ?    Can  you  give  that  information  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  81,448  vehicles  delivered  after 
the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  were  actually  in  process  of  construction  f 

Gen.  Drake.  That  were  actually  in  process  of  construction^  or  that 
the  contractors  refused  to  settle  their  contracts  for,  without  com* 
pleting  the  construction  of  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  terms  of  the  original  contract  having  been  audi 
that  they  were  in  a  position  so  to  do. 

Gen.  Drake.  I  believe  so.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  purchaae 
of  vehicles  or  the  settlement  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  All  those  vehicles  were  purchased  through  Mr. 
Crowell,  were  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  They  w^e  purchased  through  the  Purdiaae  and 
Storage  Division. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Was  not  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  automobiles, 
when  we  went  into  the  wai:,  and  also  the  question  of  construction 
and  design,  under  the  Quartermastw  Corps,  and  in  charge  particu- 
larly of  Colonel,  afterwards  (xeneral,  and  then  demoted  to  Colonel 
agam,  Chauncey  Baker  ) 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir» 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Then  he  was  reduced  to  colonel  and  so...  to  some 
other  place  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Immediately  after  that  the  purchases  of  motor 
vehicles  were  made  through  Mr.  Crowell  and  General  Goethate;  is 
that  not  right  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  General  Goethals  was  in  charge  of  that. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  And  at  that  time  there  were  imder  test  three 
standard  sizes  of  motor  cars,  that  is,  the  heavy  truck,  the  lO^ton 
truck,  and  then  Class  A  and  Class  AA. 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Aiid  the  heavy  truck  had  been  tested  and  found 
to  be  suitable,  and  Class  A  was  built  and  ready  for  test  and  was  held 
up  for  many  months  until  he  was  reduced.  When  he  was  reduced  it 
was  tested  and  found  to  be  up  to  standard,  but  notwithstanding 
that  Goethals  and  Crowell  purchased  these  thousands  of  ail  kinds  oi 
machines  all  over  the  country,  many  thousands  of  them,  and  they 
were  put  out  on  the  Hackensack  meadows  and  they  stayed  there 
throughout  the  whole  war  and  were  never  used.    Is  not  that  correct  i 

Gen.  Drake.  Not  precisely. 
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Mr.  Caldwell.  Then  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  ex- 
actly what  happened. 

Gen.  Drake.  The  class  A  and  class  AA  trucks  were  purchased; 
they  were  experimental  tinicks. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Was  that  before  Baker  had  been  reduced,  or 
after? 

Gen.  Drake.  Before. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  wrong  about  that. 
If  you  set  the  dates  you  will  find  you  are  wrong  ^bout  that,  I  think. 
If  you  nnd  that,  I  wish  you  would  correct  yoxu*  notes  to  that  effect. 
If  you  find  you  are  right,  let  your  answer  stand. 

Gen.  Drake.  I  know  I  am  right  about  it  because  I  handled  the 
correspondence.  Sample  class  A  and  the  class  AA  trucks  were  both 
constructed  and  the  recommendation  for  the  purchase  of  these 
trucks  was  approved  bj  General  Goethals  in  writing,  but  he  gave 
General  Baker  verbal  mstructions  to  hold  up  the  purchase.  Hie 
bids  in  full  for  the  production  of  the  class  A  truck  were  obtained, 
and  the  manufaeturers  were  daily  caUing  up  the  office  to  find  out 
wh^Di  the  orders  would  be  placed,  and  General  Goethals  then  direc- 
ted that  they  would  not  be  put  into  manufacture. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  what  I  have  in  mind.  There  was  no 
purchase  of  the  class  A  and  the  class  AA  trucks  while  Baker  was  in 
charge  of  the  automotive  transportation  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir;  except  the  experimental  trucks. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  And  while  these  had  all  been  accepted,  Mr. 
Crowell  and  Gen.  Goethals  negotiated  the  purchase  of  hundreds  and 
Hiay  be  thousands  of  ordinary  commercial  trucks;  is  that  not  true? 

Gen.  Drake.  Those  purchases  were  handled  by  Col.  Glover  in 
the 

Mr.  Caldwell  (interposing).  Under  direct  orders  signed  by  Mr. 
Crowell,  issued  by  Gen.  Goethals  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  orders. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  have  a  copy  of  them  in  my  office.  Following  the 
purchase  of  those  vehicles,  hundreds  of  them,  and  may  be  thousands 
were  put  out  on  the  Hackensack  meadows,  just  outside  of  New  York, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  heavily  chained  witn  salt  air,  and  they  stayed 
there  throughout  the  whole  war:  is  that  not  true ? 

Gen.  Drake.  They  were  stored  in  various  places  in  proximity  to  the 
seaports,  awaiting  transportation  overseas.  There  were  some  at 
Harrisons  Landing  and  Port  Newark. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Uncovered,  lying  out  in  the  air? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  no  covers  available  for  them. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  And  they  stayed  there  throughout  the  whole  war, 
until  after  the  armistice  was  signed.  You  moved  some  of  them  after 
the  armistice  ? 

Gen.  Drake,  Yes,  sir,  a  lot  of  them;  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  the  same  trucks  that  remained  there  during  the  period  of 
the  war  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Gen.  Goethals  was  the  head  of 
the  Purchase  and  Storage  organization  in  the  Army,  was  he  not  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  His  designation  was  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  General  Staff,  and  the  Purchase 
and- Storage  Division  was  actually  operated  under  him.  Gen.  Wood 
was  at  the  head  of  Purchase  and  Storage  ? 
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The  Chaibman.  He  reported  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  acted  upon 
his  recommendations,  I  presume? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  the  usual  method  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness in  the  War  Department,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Iliere  was  no  departure  during  the  war  from  that 
usual  method,  was  there? 

Gen.  Drake.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir* 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  then,  the  question  might  come  to  this.  While 
those  trucks  were  purchased  and  lodged  in  the  fields  improtected, 
and  stayed  there,  did  other  trucks  find  transportation  across  the 
seas? 

Gen.  Drake.  Trucks  were  shipped  as  the  Embarkation  Service 
was  able  to  afford  space  for  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  they  stayed 
there. on  these  fields  because  it  was  subsequently  found  that  ower 
trucks  were  more  suitable  for  use  abroad,  so  they  did  not  begin  to 
take  these  trucks  and  shove  them  across,  or  did  they  find  the  conges- 
tion  m  transportation  so  great  that  no  trucks  were  taken,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  thev  stayed?  In  other  words,  were  those  tracks 
allowed  to  remain  there  simply  because  of  the  congestion  in  dans- 
portation,  or  because  it  was  subsequently  found  that  they  did  not 
want  them  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  It  was  not  because  they  did  not  want  them;  it  was 
due  probably  to  the  fact  that  trucks  coming  in  later  were  more 
readily  handled  for  shipment. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then  at  no  time  was  it  found  that  these  trucks  that 
had  been  originally  purchased  for  overseas  and  so  stored  in  these 
fields  were  not  of  a  type  that  would  be  properly  used  overseas. 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir;  they  were  all  of  types  that  should  have  been 
sent  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  considerable  difficulty  at  first  in  netting 
over  such  trucks  as  were  needed  for  om*  foces  on  the  other  side? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  orders  were  coming  in  rapidly  and  you  had 
storage  facilities,  and  you  had  to  do  the  oest  you  could  under  the 
circumstances  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  You  were  shipping  them  to  the  other  side  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  were  you  not? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  trucks  did  you  finally  succeed  in  get- 
ting over,  that  is,  American  trucks,  to  the  other  side  ? 

Col.  Stieger.  We  had  102,641  vehicles  that  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  was  accountable  for  in  the  American  Experditionary  Forces. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes 

Col.  Stayer  (interposing).  That  includes  all  motors  the  Army  had, 
except  the  tractors,  which  were  held  by  Ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  t)id  it  also  include  bicycles  and  motor  cycles? 

Gen.  Drake.  It  includes  motor  cycles,  but  not  bicycles.  It  abo 
includes  those  we  purchased  abroad. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  the  total  number  you  had,  how  many  did  you 
purchase  abroad  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  will  insert  that  figure  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sell  all  the  vehicles  you  had  of  that  kind 
to  other  governments,  or  to  individuals  abroad?  In  other  words, 
did  you  bring  any  back  to  this  country  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  STo  quantity  of  them  were  brought  back.  There 
were  some  with  special  equipment  that  were  brought  back,  but  the 
majority  of  the  vehicles  were  sold  overseas.  I  have  a  table  showing 
the  disposition  of  all  vehicles. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  a  statement  in  the  record  showing 
the  character  of  the  different  motor-propelled  vehicles  you  had  on  the 
other  sidie,  and  their  makes  ?  In  other  words,  state  how  many  motor 
trucks  you  had,  how  many  passenger  motor  cars,  of  varied  makes, 
and  also  how  many  motor  cycles  you  had  and  what  makes  they  were. 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  how  many,  of  the  total  number  you  had 
on  the  other  side,  you  have  brought  back  to  this  country. 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  sold  all  you  had  on  the  other 
side  to  the  French  Government. 

Gren.  Drake.  To  various  governments  and  to  an  English  syndicate. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


PROM  THE   RECORDS  OF  THE  A.   E.  F.,  THE  FOLLOWINO   IS   A   LIST   OF   MOTOR  OTCLRfl 

BY  NAME. 


1.  B.  S.  A. 

2.  ('leveland. 
8.  Douglas. 

4.  Enfield. 

5.  Excelsior. 
«.  Grifi&n. 

7.  Haxley-Davison. 

8.  Humber. 


1 

2 

3 
4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

0 

00 

10 

20 

30 

40 

SO 

00 

70 

no 

90 


Typ*. 


PuBenEsr  cars 

Li^tdelivery  trades 

Tracks: 

lito2Um 

3to4ton 

5  ton  or  moro 

Motorcycles 

Motor  ambulances 

Tractors 

Caterpillar  tractors 

Trailers 

Ifacfalne^op  trac  k 

Kitdten  trailer 

Bpedal  engineer  vehicle 

naldwln  winch  trucks 

BeoQiiiii^Bsance  car 

Dlsinlectors  and  fire  engines. 

T  «baratorv  trucks 

Macfaine^nop  trailers 

Tank  trucks 

Special  ordnance  vehicles . . . 


9.  Imperial. 

10.  Indian. 

11.  Matchless. 

12.  Peugot. 

13.  Reading. 

14.  Rover. 

15.  Sunshine. 

16.  Triumph. 


Sold  to 
French 
Gov- 
ern- 
ment. 


5,890 
0,843 

9,081 

13,290 

2,231 

11,798 

4.970 

174 

224 

4,700 

100 

88 

1 

117 

37 

35 

72 

54 

504 


Sold  to 
other 
gov- 
ern- 
ments. 


00,227 


2,202 
1,030 

3,301 

0,435 

333 

4,858 
1,770 

I 

101 

58 

13S 

3 

5 

3 

1 

20 

30 

389 


Shipped 

to  United 

States. 


347 
179 

4 

12 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1,003 
16 

1,301 


15 


525 
13 
41 
25 
23 
30 


21,411  4,203 


Sur- 
veyed 
andsal- 
vaged 


1,301 
1,040 

1,200 

1,985 

152 

5,957 

785 

5 

3 

581 

13 

32 


In  op- 
eration. 


225 

188 

10 

330 

1 

303 

74 


24 

1 

0 

14 

31 


13,205 


11 

2 

55 


1 

1 

2 

10 


Oper- 
ated 
and 
con- 
trolled 

by 
other 
corps. 


221 
123 

9 

87 

07 

134 

50 

171 

000 

705 

32 


180 


3 


1,228      2,388 


Total. 


10,240 
10,015 

13,740 

22,139 

2,785 

23,052 

7,057 

353 

2,431 

0,179 

1,575 

313 

19 

122 

709 

51 

158 

125 

900 

30 


102,722 
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Report  compUedfrom  A,  E.  F,  records  thomna  make  avid  capacity  €f  aU  cargo  (rtidb  and 

trailers  sold  in  Europe  to  ana  including  Dec.  31  ^  1919. 


Kake. 


Aries 

Atlas 

Austin 

Bens 

Berliet 

Brasier 

Buford 

Cadillac 

Caledon 

Gharron 

Commerce 

Daimler 

Darraoq 

DeDion 

Delahaye 

Delauney-Belleyille 

Denby 

DeWald 

Diatto 

Dietrtc 

Dodge 

Federal 

Fiat 

Ford 

F.  W.D 

Oarford 

Hotchkiss 

International 

Karrier 

Kelly-Sprlngfleld.. 

LaBulre 

Lacre 

Latil 

Lisrht  Aviation 

Heavy  Aviation. . . 

Martini 

Moreland 

Nash  Quad 

Packard 

Paige 

Panhard-Levasser. . 

Peerless 

Peugot 

Pierce- Arrow 

Rainier 

Renault 

Reo 


Vehicles. 


6 

2 

6i2 

1 

9 

11 

7 

2 

44 

9 

50 

3 

2 

8 

85 

16 

161 

2 

4 

1 

1,715 

212 

520 

6,186 

3,451 

530 

1 

8 

216 

641 

5 

1 

41 

433 

1,328 

1 

2 

6,600 

3,642 

55 

1 

308 

8 

2,435 

14 

25 

12 


Make. 


Republic 

RoUand-PeUaLQ . . . . 

Saurer 

Belden 

VeUe- 

White 

Winton 

O.M.C 

Chenault-Walker. . . 

Schneider 

Jeff-Quad 

Dennis 

Liberty %... 

Riker 

Mack 

Clydesdale 

Delage 

Sterling 

Crochat 

Sechler 

Trov 

Ohio 

Sampson 

Highway 

Columbw 

Warner 

Arcadia .' 

Trailmobile 

Detroit 

Lee 

Rogers 

Holt 

Briei 

Thorne 

Pemey 

Buffalo-Pitts 

T^nderwriters 

Obenchain-Meyer . . 
Mobile  Laundn^.... 

Paquette 

Tankmobile 

Hoschater-MetKlast 

Assandord 

French  Trailer 

Total 


Vahicles. 


U 
1 

141 
4 

196 

1,971 

2 

!,» 

1 

2 

434 

ft,6t4 

1,2«2 

1,SS0 

17 

8D0 

1 

U 
4 


194 

46 

100 

133 

50 

40 

1,0» 

129 

121 

57 

5 

813 

6 

266 

14 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

2 

177 

4 


48,077 


Type  1 — Statement  y  by  make  and  capacity,  compiled  from  A.  E.  F.  registration  records, 
of  all  passenger  cars  sold  in  Europe  to  and  including  Dec.  Sly  1920, 


Aguila 

Alda 

AUenay-BellTllIe. 

Allomage 

Aries 

Bayard 

Benz 

Berliet 

Boliee 

Brasier 

Buick 

Cadillac 

Chalmers 

Charron 

Chenard-Walcker , 
Clemen  trBayrd.. 

Cole 

Cottin-Desgfouttes 

Daimler 

Darracq 

DeDion- Bouton. . 

D.  F.  P 

Delage 


1 

10 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
9 
3 
5 
1,536 

5 
10 

4 
26 

6 

3 
10 
13 

2 
17 


Delahaye 

Delaimey-Bellville 

Dodge 

Dorris 

Fiat 

Ford 

Gennvilliers 

Grecorle 

Hotchkiss 

Hi-spano-Soiza. . . . 

Hudson 

Isotta-Fraschlni. . . 

La  Bulre 

LeJln 

le  Mans 

Leon-Rolls 

Lexington 

Locomobile 

Lorraine-Deitrich . 

Lyon 

Marmon 

Martini 

McFarland 


2 

10 

2,899 

15 

194 

2,445 

1 

3 

3 

5 

28 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

11 

21 

2 

2 

24 

1 
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Type  l-Statement,  by  make  and  capaeUyt  c(mifiUdfrwh  A,  E.  F,  registration  records, 
of  all  passenger  cars  sold  in  Europe  to  and  xncluiing  Dec.  Sly  1920 — Ck)ntmu6d. 


Make. 

0U8. 

Make. 

Cars. 

Mercedes 

3 

1 
6 
2 
1 
96 
27 
1 
S 
4 

a3 
1 
1 

29 
2 
1 
1 

Scat 

1 

MImrvft 

Schneider 

Sisma... 

5 

Men 

16 

Moto-Bloo 

p™.. ::..:. ;.;:::;:;::;:::::;;:::;:;::: 

2 

spy  ker 

1 

Nfttivml 

Stndebaker w 

96 

PibClcArd..... 

BnnhftAm , ^ 

99 

Palm 

Talboi * 

1 

Unic 

4 

pfixfhiird-T^yfiimQr 

Vnnxhull 

12 

Peuse<ot ..-.............'.... ,,.».. 

Vlnot 

3 

Pio(»rd-Picftet 

Whttc 

61 

Pioro^AffOw  ............................ 

WilltOQ 

242 

Wolsley 

2 

ReniHilt 

Zedell.. 

1 

liochfft-AnTdfir 

Total 

Rao 

8,092 

Roll*"Royce-T,» r .,.,..  rx., 

Mr.  Caldwell.  When  you  shipped  these  trucks  that  came  on  after 
these  commercial  trucks  had  been  purchased,  they  were  shipped  in 
boxes,  were  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  The  shipments  of  motor  cars  were  made  in  boxes 
throughout  the  war,  but  motor  trucks  were  not  boxed  until  some 
time  auring  1918. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  But  the  smaller  cars,  the  passenger  cars,  were 
boxed,  although  the  trucks  were  not  boxed  until  1918. 

Gen.  Dbake.  Yes,  sir;  the  Embarkation  Service  did  not  handle 
them  boxed  imtil  about  that  time,  during  the  winter  of  1917-18. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  None  of  these  first  passenger  cars  or  trucks  put 
on  the  Hackensack  meadows  were  sent  abroad  in  boxes  at  all  7 

Gen.  Drake.  All  motor  cars  shipped  by  rail  were  boxed. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  am  talking  about  those  on  the  meadows.  They 
were  not  boxed  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  never  saw  those  standing  on  the  meadows,  so  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Is  there  any  officer  here  who  did  see  them  ?  I  do 
not  want  to  test^,  but  I  saw  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  To  get  down  to  the  matter  of  policv,  to  clear  up  that 
side  of  it,  anyway,  were  these  trucks  put  on  the  Hackensack  mecidows, 
or  in  similar  locations,  about  which  a  ^ood  deal  has  been  said — 
were  they  at  any  time  sidetracked  and  leit  remaining  there  through- 
out the  war  for  any  reason  other  than  congestion  of  transportation, 
and  were  they  sidetracked  in  any  degree  because  later  shipments  of 
trucks  were  found  to  be  more  suitable  for  the  uses  overseas  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  think  Gen.  Hines  can  answer  that  question  better 
than  I  can. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  what  it  comes  down  to,  whether  they  were 
really  sidetracked,  whether  it  was  found  thev  were  not  what  they 
wanted,  or  whether  they  took  their  share  of  delay  because  of  the 
co^estion  of  transportation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Eyidentlv  there  is  no  officer  here  who  can  testify 
about  trucks  being  sidetracked.  Gen.  Drake  says  he  knows  nothing 
about  it,  and  when  Mr.  Caldwell  asked  whether  there  was  any  officer 
here  who  knew  anything  about  it,  no  officer  seemed  to  be  able  to 
volunteer  any  information. 
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Mr.  Fields.  You  were  getting  trucks  to  France  as  rapidly  as  trans- 
portation conditions  would  permit  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  what  this  comes  down  to,  whether  any  trucks 
were  sent  abroad  while  other  trucks  that  might  have  been  sent  abroad 
were  kept  here  ? 

Mr.  CALDWELL.  You  say  you  removed  a  great  many  trucks  from 
the  Hackensack  Meadows.     What  did  you  do  with  those  trucks ! 

Gen.  Drake.  They  were  taken  to  South  Amboy. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  What  happened  to  them  there;  were  any  of  them 
condemned  and  sold  as  worthless  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  any  of  the  individual  trucks 
There  have  been  a  number  of  unserviceable  trucks  sold  and  a  number 
of  them  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Department  from  South 
Amboy. 

The  Chairman.  For  road-building  purposes  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  What  is  the  make  of  the  particular  truck  Mr. 
Caldwell  has  been  asking  questions  about  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  do  not  know  the  make  of  it? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  i  ou  do  not  know  whether  the  same  type  is  in  use 
in  the  Army  at  the  present  time  or'  not,  not  knowing  what  type  that 
was? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  know  all  types  of  trucks  purchased  from  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  so  I  know  they  were  types  that  could 
have  been  used. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  using  that  par- 
ticular type  of  truck  at  the  present  time  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  imagine  tney  are,  and  anything  that  was  shipped 
overseas;  we  are  usin^  that  variety  of  truck  now. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Following  Mr.  Greene's  questions,  and  tiying  to 
find  out  whether  the  War  Department  found  itself  early  in  the  war 
with  thousands  of  trucks  on  its  hands  bought  by  some  one  who  did 
not  know  much  about  buying  trucks,  and  found  itself  with  thousands 
of  trucks  not  suitable  for  the  use  to  which  they  wanted  to  put  them, 
and  therefore  they  stored  them  on  this  meadow  Mr.  Caldwell  speaks  of, 
and  started  in  to  buy  a  type  of  truck  tJiey  could  use — ^is  that  what 
occurred  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Nothing  of  that  kind  occurred. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  You  do  not  know  what  character  of  trucks  there 
were  that  were  put  on  the  Hackensack  Meadow,  how  many  different 
kinds  there  were,  whether  there  were  6  ,or  10,  or  15  different  kinds 
of  trucks? 

Gen.  Drake.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Gen.  Pershing  had 
made  a  request  that  something  of  a  standard  make  of  truck  be  sent 
to  him  so  that  they  would  have  many  different  kinds  of  trucks,  so 
they  could  be  more  easily  handled  ? 
Gen.  Drake.  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  made  such  a  request. 
Mr.  Caldwell.  You  know  that  along  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
war  they  did  try  to  standardize  the  trucks  sent  abroad,  and  limited 
the  number  of  lands  ? 
Gen.  Drake.  We  did  that  from  the  beginning. 
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Mr.  Caldwell.  So  that  if  there  were  more  kinds  of  trucks  than 
the  ones  you  standardized  to  send  abroad,  in  that  Hackensack  park, 
that  mi^t  account  for  the  reason  why  they  were  there,  might  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  It  might,  but  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Why  were  they  there  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  we  had 

Mr.  Caldwell  (interposing).  How  can  you  say  that  did  not  ac- 
count for  it  if  you  do  not  know  why 

Gen.  Drake  (interposing).  I  do  not  know  why  the  Embarkation 
Service  could  not  find  the  ships.  All  supplies  transported  to  any 
port  of  embarkation  were  turned  over  to  some  official  at  the  port  for 
shipment  overseas. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  But  according  to  Mr.  Crowell's  statement  to  this 
committee,  these  never  were  turned  over  for  shipment,  but  they  were 
put  out  there  awaiting  shipment. 

Gen.  Drake.  That  was  lack  of  coordination  between  them. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  You  never  saw  those  trucks  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  record  that  shows  the 
character  of  trucks  that  were  there? 

Gren.  Drake.  I  probably  have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Can  you  tell  me  about  how  many  different  kinds 
of  trucks  there  were  there,  if  you  have  seen  the  record  of  them. 

Gen.  Drake.  Hiat  was  just  a  mere  detail  matter  and  I  would  not 
recall. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  Mr.  Crowell  make  a  statement  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  At  a  war  council  meeting  on  Friday  morning  at 
the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Greene.  Your  relation  and  responsibility  in  reference  to  all 
this,  of  course,  is  tiiat  after  the  trucks  are  purchased  you  operate 
themt 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  do  not  supply  them  in  any  sense  f 

Gen.*  Drake.  We  did  not  do  the  purchasing. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  mean  supply  in  the  sense  of  original  purchase. 

Gen.  Drake.  Not  since  September,  1918,  at  the  time  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

Mr.  Greene.  Your  fimction  has  been  the  operation  of  that  which 
has  been  purchased  for  you  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEsNZiE.  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  you 
found  yourself  with  a  good  many  continuing  contracts  for  trucks 
and  automobiles  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAfRMAN.  Gen.  Drake  will  put  in  the  hearing  a  full  statement 
showing  what  property  he  had  on  hand  at  that  time  and  the  condition 
of  the  contracts  with  respect  to  deliveries  t 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  I  think  it  would  be  well  in  that  statement  to 
show  the  number  of  trucks  received  by  the  Army  monthly  down  to 
date  because  we  will  undoubtedly  be  asked  questions  on  the  floor  in 
regard  to  that.  The  information  I  think  we  ought  to  have  is  how 
many  trucks  you  have  been  receiving  and  from  whom,  right  down  to 
date. 
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ABMY  AFPBOPRIATION  BILL,  1921.  621 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  can  also  tell  us  about  tires  you  have 
received;  both  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice;  during  the  war,  and 
also  those  you  have  received  since? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  will  try  to  obtain  that  information;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anything  else  in  connection  with  your 
branch  of  the  transportation  service  that  you  desire  to  state  to  the 
committee? 

Gen.  Dbake.  No.  sir;  nothing  further. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  men  will  be  in  your  force,  assuming 
that  we  will  have  an  enlisted  strength  of  175;000  men? 

Gen.  Dbake.  The  authorized  strength  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  for  an  army  of  300,000  men  was  11,009  men  for  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  which  would  have  to  be  reduced  proportionately. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  kindly  put  those  figures  m  tne  record  ? 

Gen.  Dbake.  That  is  beyond  my  province,  Because  it  is  a  matter 
for  the  War  Department  to  decide. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  to  tell  him  that  we  desire  that  in- 
formation you  could  get  it  from  him  and  put  it  in  the  hearing  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  might  be  able  to;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  civilian  employees  have  you  in  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  On  March  31  we  had  4,300,  including  the  clerical 
force  and  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  Clerks,  messengers,  and  laborers? 

Gen.  Drake.  Laborers  and  chauffeurs  at  arsenals  and  depots  where 
enlisted  men  are  not  furnished. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  much  the  civilian  em- 
ployees were  receiving  oy  way  of  pay  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  They  vary  from  about  SI, 200  a  year  up  to  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  work  alongside  the  enlisted  men  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  They  are  used  now  as  instructors  for  enlisted  men. 
They  actually  perform  production  functions,  but  are  at  the  same  time 
training  our  enlisted  men  to  do  their  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  not  any  officers  who  can  do  that? 

Gen.  Drake.  We  have  not  many  technical  officers  left.  The  tech- 
nical officers  who  were  familiar  with  this,  class  of  work  have  all  left 
the  service  to  devote  themselves  to  civil  pursuits  ? 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  them  were  civilians,  who  went  into  the 
Army  for  the  emergency  ? 

Gen..  Drake.  A  ^eat  many  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  majority  of  them;  is  that  not  the  fact? 
You  had  comparative^  few  Regular  Army  officers  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Practically  no  Regular  .Army  officers  in  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  during  the  war;  propably  not  over  50. 

The  Chairman.  So  when  these  men  went  back  to  civilian  pursuits 
they  simply  returned  to  that  status  which  they  held  before  the  open- 
ing of  hostilities  by  us  in  the  World  War  ? 

Gen.  Drake,   i  es,sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  are  you  going  to  solve  that  problem  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  Army  ?  For  instance,  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
fact  and  expectation  that  prior  to  the  war  the  Regular  Army  officers 
were  only  experienced  in  the  operations  of  such  venicles  as  tne  trans- 
portation of  the  Army  in  the  sense  required,  with  incidental  knowledge 
which  they  might  get  out  of  the  experience  with  that,  but  not  them- 
selves expert  instructors,  because  they  were  essentially  military  men. 
If  we  undertake  this  great  automotive  resource  of  the  Army  by  its 
enlargement  and  reorganization,  and  are  going  to  carry  it  on  through 
these  schools,  how  are  you  going  to  get  at  a  policy  that  will  enable 
you  to  have  in  the  commissioned  personnel  some  men  who  can  act  as 
instructors  because  they  are  themselves  technicians  in  this  particular 
industry  and  men  of  experience  in  it  as  well  as  being  military  men. 

Gen.  Drake.  We  do  that  bv  means  of  the  officers*  schools. 
Officers  are  sent  to  a  school  at  Camp  Holabird,  and  they  do  the  actual 
work.  They  appear  every  morning  in  overalls  and  do  the  same  work 
that  any  mechanic  does,  acquirmg  the  information  by  actually 
doing  the  work. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  under  process  now? 

Gen.  Db.\ke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  it  is  your  policy  to  continue  that  until  your 
people  in  charge  of  automotive  transportation  in  the  Army;  that  is, 
the  commissioned  personnel  and  to  some  degrees  the  en  fisted  per- 
sonnel, will  themselves  become  what  might  be  loosely  termed  t€*ch- 
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nicians  in  the  craft  and  will  he  able  to  be  instructors  as  time  goes  on, 
as  well  as  practical  experts  through  experience  ? 

Gen.  Dbvke.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea.  That  is  to  be  done 
to  make  the  service  operate  efficiently. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  So  you  contemplate  in  the  take-in  of  the  time  the 
reorganization  act  may  go  into  effect,  some  men  from  civil  life  who 
have  had  this  experience  in  that  capacity  in  civil  life,  who  now  want 
to  exchange  their  position  in  civil  life  for  an  Army  commission 
permanently? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  we  hope  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  About  how  many  chauffeurs  do  you  employ,  and 
what  do   you  pay  them  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  have  not  got  the  civilian  personnel  classified  as 
to  who  are  chauffeurs  or  mechanics,  but  the  total  number  is  4,300. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  jou  know  the  salary  they  are  paid  ? 

Gen.  Db4K£.  It  vanes  from  S900  to  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  only  employ  civilian 
chauffeurs  at  those  stations  where  there  are  no  enlisted  men  available 
to  act  as  chauffeurs  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  place. 

Mr.  Greene.  'WTiat  is  your  experience  with  that?  Do  you  find  it 
leads  to  discontent  and  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel to  find  themselves  side  by  side  with  men  from  civil  life  getting 
higher  pay  and  enjoying  the  privileges  of  liberty,  and  with  less  respon- 
sibility and  obligation  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  We  did  find  that  condition  for  a  while,  but  I  think 
it  is  changing  ver^  rapidly,  so  that  now  the  enlisted  man  is  actually 
contented  with  his  work.  They  all  enjoy  the  work  with  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  and  they  realize  that  the  knowledge  they  are  getting 
is  going  to  benefit  them  later  in  life  because  of  the  opportunities  that 
wiD  be  accorded  them:  so  they  are  very  well  satisfied. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  it  present  this  rather  sad  commentary  on  the 
present  department  policy  that  you  have  now  in  school  or  camp  a 
certain  limited  number  of  enlisted  men  working  under  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  Army  enlistment  and  this  limited  pay  right  along  beside 
your  civilian  employees  working  at  a  higher  rate  of  pay  and  with 
greater  privileges,  doing  the  same  worK,  and  the  enlisted  man's 
interest  m  the  Army  consists  in  hurrying  up  to  get  through  with  the 
short-time  enlistment  so  he  can  go  out  and  be  rehired  by  the  Army  as 
a  civilian? 

Gen.  Drake.  Not  to  be  rehired,  because  our  policy  is  not  to  rehire 
them,  but  to  let  them  find  their  way  into  civil  life,  and  eventually  to 
have  nobody  in  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  except  commissioned 
officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  the  rather 
anomalous  situation  in  the  Motor  Transport  Corps.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  corps  should  be  limited  to  the  number  of  men  who  could 
handle  the  machines.  If  you  have  not  enough  enlisted  men,  then  get 
a  larger  corps,  but  not  have  a  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  then  have 
a  corps  of  civilians  to  do  the  driving. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  a  very  small  number  of  civilians 
einployed. 

Gen.  Drake.  It  will  be  very,  very  small  in  proportion. 
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I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  already  a  number  of 
our  graduates  have  gone  into  civil  life  and  received  from  $35  to  $40  a 
week,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  officers  who  are  getting  that  educa- 
tion are  leaving  the  service  because  they  can  obtain  so  much  raoro 
pay  in  civil  life,  and  it  is  hard  to  hold  them. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  not  been  your  experience  that  when  men 
have  had  that  education  in  the  Army  and  the  country  gets  into 
trouble,  that  the  men  who  have  had  the  training  and  education  the 
Army  has  given  them  are  ready  to  come  to  the  colors  in  the  event  of 
trouble  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  A  majority  of  them  will. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  And  in  the  meantime  the  income  tax  on  the  in- 
creased earnings  will  pay  the  expense  of  the  training  of  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  "We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  General. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIO.  GEIT.  FRAVK  T.  HIHES,  CHIEF,  TILAVS- 

POBTATIOir  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Hines,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now  in 
connection  with  the  item  on  page  27  of  the  tentative  draft  of  the  bill 
for  the  transportation  of  the  Army  and  its  supplies. 

Before  you  came  in  Gen..  Lord  submitted  the  figures  tentatively  for 
the  appropriations  under  this  item,  based  on  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
and  also  on  a  strength  of  225,000  men,  a  strength  of  200.000  men,  and 
a  strength  of  175,000  men.  So  1  imagine  you  are  periectiy  fainiliar 
with  those  figures  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  start,  in  order  to  give  the 
committee  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  situation,  I  have  summarized  these 
various  appropriations,  and  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to 
make  a  general  statement,  and  then  if  the  committee  desires  further 
details,  1  am  prepared  to  go  into  the  last  detail. 

The  committee  will  recall,  I  appeared  before  them  in  May  of  last 
year.  At  that  time  we  were  at  tne  height  of  the  return  movement  of 
our  troops.  The  committee  will  probably  recall  also  that  of  our  own 
accord  we  recommended  a  reduction  of  something  like  $129,000,000, 
in  our  estimates,  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  would  return  the 
troops  rapidly  from  abroad.  I  wish  to  state  to  the  committee  that 
we  not  only  succeeded  in  returning  the  troops  quickly,  equal  to  our 
expectations  at  that  time,  but  we  did  a  Uttle  better,  so  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  saving  made  on  the  appropriation  we  succeeded  in  saving 
something  over  $100,000,000  more  on  that  appropriation.  In  order 
that  the  committee  may  have  some  idea  of  the  items  for  which  1  am 
asking  appropriations,  1  would  like  to  state  that  they  cover  all 
transportation  pertaining  to  water,  rail,  and  animal-drawn.  la 
other  words,  all  transportation  for  the  Army,  except  motor  trans- 
portation. 

In  1919,  exclusive  of  motor  transportation  the  appropriation  was 
$1,854,150,341.47,  and  for  1920  the  appropriation  was  $201,684,- 
232.69.  We  have  estimated,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  an  army  of  300,000 
men,  that  for  the  items  of  transportation  which  I  have  covered,  we 
should  have  $57,288,472.60. 

I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  reaching  that  amount  we  have 
struck  out  all  construction,  and  that  the  estimate  is  pared  down  to  a 
minimum.     We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  peace  oasis,  but  there 
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are  still  some  items  in  the  appropriation  for  which  we  have  to  ask  for 
funds,  that  are  still  chargeable  to  the  war.  I  would  Uke  to  take  up 
those  items  because  a  comparison  of  the  other  items  with  the  state^ 
ment  which  I  will  introduce  into  the  record  will  show  that  where  they 
differ  from  the  pre-war  costs  they  are  due  to  either  increase  in  labor 
costs  or  material  costs,  and  they  compare  favorably  with  the  esti- 
inates  of  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Such  a  segregation  of  the  amounts  would  be  very 
valuable  to  the  committee. 

Gen.  HiNES.  I  have  that  statement  here  and  I  will  ask  that  it  be 
put  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Gen.  HiNES.  The  items  which  are  still  chargeable  to  the  war  are 
these.  The  first  item  is  that  relating  to  travel  afiowance  of  discharged 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  and  as  near  as  we  can  estimate,  the  amount 
still  chargeable  to  the  war,  due  to  the  readjustment  of  a  number  of 
men  who  are  being  sent  to  the  reserve,  etc.,  amounts  to  approximately 
$2,000,000. 

The  next  item  is  for  the  transportation  of  troops  changing  station, 
of  which  we  believe  $1,500,000  will  be  chargeable  to  the  unusual 
conditions  of  readjustment. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  practically  a  war  expenditure. 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Still  a  war  expenditure.  We  have  another  item  of 
$500,000  that  is  really  due  to  the  one-year  enlistment.  In  other 
words,  these  men  enlist  for  a  short  period  and  go  out  next  year,  and 
we  have  a  turnover  which  necessarily  will  require  more  funds  to 
transport  these  men  on  discharge.  In  connection  with  that  I  might 
«ay  the  policy  of  the  War  Department,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  to 
favor  the  one-year  enlistment  for  that  very  reason,  it  increases  the 
cost  of  the  Military  Establishment.  We  have  a  similar  instance  in 
the  case  of  the  transportation  of  applicants  for  enlistment  and  re<;ruit«. 
for  which  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  may  be  charged  properly  to  the 
short  enlistment  period. 

The  Chairman,  Can  you  kindly  elaborate  that  statement?  You 
say  it  is  chargeable  to  the  short  enlistment  period.  I  thought  you 
stated  immediately  before  that  that  $500,000  was  due  to  the  short 
enlistment  period. 

Gen.  HiNEs.  That  was  another  item,  in  regard  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops  changing  stations.  I  did  not  intend  to  imply  that  that 
was  chargeable  to  the  short  enlistment.  That  is  due  more  to  the 
readjustment  of  troops  in  the  various  camps. 

Now,  the  item  of  $1,000,000  for  the  transportation  of  applicants 
for  enlistment  and  recruits  is  due  to  the  present  system  of  one-year 
enlistments,  to  cover  the  transportation  of  applicants  for  enlistment 
and  recruits  from  the  place  of  application  to  the  place  of  enlistment 
and  return  therefrom.  It  is  simply  this,  if  the  Army  enlists  a  man 
for  one  year,  he  then  begins  anotner  term  of  enlistment,  and  the  ex- 
pense incident  thereto,  against  a  three-year  period,  we  would  have 
m  the  next  year  a  certain  percentage  more  men,  almost  three  times 
as  many  if  they  all  start  at  the  same  time  who  would  go  out,  than  we 
would  have  with  the  three-vear  enlistment. 

The  next  item  chargeable  reaUy  to  the  war  is  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  dishonorably  discharged  and  insane  persons,  the  amounts 
for  which  is  $300,000.  In  other  words,  a  larger  number  of  that 
class  of  people  will  have  to  be  discharged  and  transportation  fur- 
nished that  would  not  normally  take  place  in  peace  times. 

Another  item,  amounting  to  approximately  $4,000,000,  which  can 
be  charged  to  war  expenditures  is  the  transportation  required  by 
the  Ordnance  Department,  the  total  item  amoimting  to  $5,000,000. 
$4,000,000  of  which  is  chargeable  to  the  unusual  conditions  in  the 
movement  of  explosives  at  tne  seaboard  and  near  cities  to  perman- 
ent storage  depots.  In  connection  with  this,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Ordnance  Department  obtained  funds  from  Congress  to  establish 
these  depots.  This  item  comes  now  in  the  moving  of  these  explo- 
sives from  their  seaboard  places  to  inland  points. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  altogether,  you  might  say,  a  war  expendi- 
ture ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Exactly.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  total  under  rail 
transportation  of  $27,738,209,  $7,800,000  may  be  still  chargeable  to 
the  war  and  $1,550,000  to  conditions  under  which  we  are  enhsting 
men  and  the  readjustment  of  the  troops. 

Under  water  transportation  the  total  items,  exclusive  of  river  and 
harbor  boats,  of  the  appropriation  asked  for  is  $15,154,736.50.  Of 
that  amount  we  feel  that  $7,625,735  is  stiD  a  war  expenditure,  pri- 
marily accounted  for  by  having  troops  in  Europe,  necessitating  the 
supplying  of  such  troops  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Atlantic  Trans- 
port fleet,  which  normally  would  practically  disappear,  if  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  does  it  cost  on  an  average,  for 
a  round  trip  for  an  army  transport  to  one  of  the  European  ports  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Of  course,  that  depends  entirely  on  the  size  and 
speed  of  the  transport. 

The  Chairman.  Naturally. 

Gen.  HiNES.  Normally,  these  vessels  cost  between  $1,750  and 
$3,000  a  day.  If  they  are  operated  efficiently  and  the  time  of  run- 
ning cut  down,  the  home  port  charges  will  be  reduced  to  about  half 
of  that  amount  in  port.  So  it  would  depend  entirely  on  the  number 
of  days  required  for  the  round  trip.  These  vessels  take  usually 
between  New  York  and  Antwerp,  which  is  our  main  port  of  supply, 
on  an  average  of  eight  days,  so  $50,000  would  cover  the  normal 
round  trip  of  a  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  these  vessels  at  the  present  time  are 
carrying  suppUes  principally  for  transmission  to  the  Rhine  area? 

Gen.  HiNES.  That  is  correct,  and  in  connection  with  that  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  committee  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  operation  of 
the  fleet  is  billed  to  the  German  Government. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  has  Germany  paid  on  that  cost 
up  to  the  present  time  ? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  We  have  had  no  report,  so  far  as  my  office  is  con- 
cerned, although  bills  have  been  presented  abroad  and  payments 
might  have  been  made  without  my  Knowing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  find  out  for  this  committee 
whether  Germany  has  paid  a  single  dollar  on  account  of  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers  who  are  in  the  occupied  areas,  or  in  the  plebiscitary 
areas  of  Germany,  and  whether  sne  has  paid  any  money  at  all  on 
account  of  the  transport  service  between  this  country  and  European 
ports  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  supplies  or  troops  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  are  on  the  other  side  m  German  territory  ? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  endeavor  to  get  that  informa- 
tion for  the  committee  and  put  it  in  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trying  to  conclude  these  hearings  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  that  information,  in  order  to  be  available  to  the  com- 
mittee, ought  to  be  furnished  within  a  day  or  two.  I  presume  the 
officials  of  the  War  Department  would  know,  without  much  investi- 
gation, just  what  has  been  paid. 

Gen.  HiNBS.  If  it  is  available,  I  am  sure  I  can  furnish  it  within 
that  time. 

In  order  that  your  committco  might  have  full  and  detailed  information,  a  cable 
was  sent  Gen.  Allen  calling  for  a  report  of  the  status  of  payments  up  to  the  preaent 
time,  and  under  date  of  April  4,  1920,  Gen.  Allen  replied  as  follows: 
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'*  Reference  W  199,  German  Government  has  paid  in  marks  as  follows:  December ^ 

1918,  and  January  and  February,  1919,  109  million;  March,  1919,  19  million;  April, 

1919,  80  million;  May,  1919,  100  million;  February,  1920,  50  million;  March,  1920. 
75  million:  total,  433  million.  Total  has  been  credited  to  appropriation  pay  of  the 
Army.  All  has  been  used  for  partial  payment  troops.  No  payment  has  been  made 
for  transportation  service  in  connection  with  troops.  Transportation  has  been  fur- 
nished in  kind  in  Germany,  ('laims  for  damages  paid  directly  by  German  Govern- 
ment after  investigation  by  these  headquarters. 

"Allen." 

Mr.  Caldwell.  This  estimate  for  water  transportation  for  the 
troops  on  the  Rhine  presupposes  that  they  will  stay  there  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  beginning  efuly  1,  1920? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  It  does. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  If  we  pass  this  resolution  which  has  been  proposed 
within  the  next  few  days,  declaring  that  the  war  is  at  an  end,  you 
will  not  need  that,  will  you? 

Gen.  HiNES.  That  will  depend  entirely  on  how  soon  they  start  a 
movement  back.  I  will  assure  you  when  we  get  orders  to  get  the 
troops  home  they  will  come  home  rapidly. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  How  many  have  we  there  now  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Approximately  17,000  men. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  You  can  bring  them  home  on  one  boat  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  If  we  could  get  tae  Leviathan  into  Antwerp  we  could 
bring  10,000  of  them  on  that  ship.  With  the  fleet  I  have  in  the  Atlan- 
tic at  this  time,  its  total  capacity  is  approximateh^  13,500  men. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  I  had  from  the  War  Department  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  troops  in  Germany,  a  week  age  or  there- 
abouts, indicates  that  we  had  about  18,300  officers  and  men  over 
there. 

Gen.  HiNEs.  I  have  a  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  dated  March  27, 
which  shows  that  of  the  troops  in  Germany  there  are  726  officers 
and  16,756  enlisted  men,  making  a  total  of  17,482. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  reduction  from  the  report  of  the  previous 
week. 

Gen.  HiNES.  In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  mention 
to  the  committee  that  the  transports  in  the  service  now  are  also, 
complying  with  the  resolution  oi  Congress,  returning  some  10,000 
Polish-Americans  from  Danzig.  The  first  vessel  left  a  few  days  ago 
and  that  movement  will  not  last  verv  long. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  get  a  httle  more  data  on  this  transport 
service  across  the  Atlantic.  If  those  troops  now  in  Germany  were 
to  return  to  this  country  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a  trans- 
Atlantic  transport  service? 

Gen.  HiNES.  No,  sir ;  we  would  contemplate  only  maintfaninjg,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  transport  service  to  the  Canal  Zone,  to  maintain  the 
garrisons  there,  and  a  very  few  transports  in  reserve  for  emergency 
use.  In  other  words,  I  am  sure  the  committee  appreciates  mat  if 
it  is  necessary  to  transport  men  we  should  have  available  transports 
especially  fitted  for  at  least  an  initial  movement.  The  policv  ana  plan 
which  we  are  following  contemplates  only  maintaining  lor  ail  services. 
Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Canal  Zone,  11  permanent  transports,  6  of 
those  being  in  the  Pacific,  with  possiblv  an  additional  1  as  reserve. 

The  others  would  be  operated  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Canal  Zone 
and  from  New  York  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Two  new  vessels  are  building 
for  the  service,  to  replace  two  old  transports,  and  in  this  legislation 
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I  am  asking  the  committeee  to  authorize  the  War  Department  to 
dispose  of  the  old  transports  as  rapidly  as  the  new  ones  come  in. 
I  have  a  statement  which  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record,  which 
will  show  that  if  the  War  Department  does  that  we  will  be  able  to 
dispose  of  the  old  transports  at  a  greater  price  than  we  originally  paid 
for  them. 

One  important  thing  in  connection  with  that  is,  that  these  vessels 
have  reacned  the  point  now  where  to  continue  them  in  the  service 
would  make  the  cost  of  upkeep  excessive.  Only  yesterday  I  received 
from  New  York  a  report  on  the  Kilpatrick,  one  of  the  old  transports. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is  one  of  the  Spanish-American  war  heroes  ? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir.  She  was  built  in  1890,  and  is  really  in  such 
condition  that  she  should  not  be  operated  as  a  passenger  transport 
longer.  So  far  as  that  vessel  is  concerned,  if  we  repair  her  so  she  can 
saf3y  be  maintained  in  the  trans-Atlantic  service,  it  would  cost  the 
Government  $100,000  for  the  repairs,  and  I  have  suspended  making 
repairs,  hoping  to  get  this  legislation,  as  the  first  new  transport  wiU 
come  out  in  April,  and  so  avoid  that  $100,000  expense  and  dispose 
of  the  KUpatricJc  at  a  price  offered  of  $1,049,000,  as  against  $660,000 
that  we  originally  paia  for  her.  Of  course,  unless  this  is  done  quickly, 
we  will  not  have  the  advantage  in  prices,  because  the  market  on 
ships  is  decreasing. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  say  that  in  order  to  realize  the  hi^h 
prices  that  prevail  to-day  those  sales  will  have  to  be  consummated  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Gen.  HiNEs.  There  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  which  will  provide  for 
that,  and  if  it  is  agreed  to  I  am  prepared  to  cany  that  policy  out. 
It  has  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  the  statement  I 
will  hand  to  the  reporter  it  will  show  all  the  details  in  reference  to 
the  ships — the  purchase  price,  the  price  offered,  and  the  revenue  to  the 
Government — which  would  amount  to  approximately  $3,874,000  on 
ail  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Besides  the  11  ships  you  speak  of  retaining  perma- 
nently, how  many  transports  have  you  now  in  the  service  ?  Or, 
rather,  tell  us  what  the  total  number  of  transports  is  at  this  tiine  ? 

Gen.  HiXES.  Before  I  proceed  with  that  I  would  like  to  finish 
this  statement,  in  order  to  get  it  in  the  proper  place. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Gen.  HiXEs.  Under  the  last  item,  river  and  harbor  boats  used  in 
our  coast  defense  primarilj',  certain  expenses  included  are  still 
(*hargeable  to  war  purposes;  so  that  taking  the  sum  total  for  all 
appropriations,  out  of  tne  total  we  are  asking  for  reaUy  $16,196,360 
is  chargeable  to  war  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  the  total  amount  you  want? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  when  we  get  through  with 
this  year,  unless  I  am  very  much  disappointed,  the  estimates  for  the 
peace  basis  would  be  reduced  by  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  To  go  back  to  the  question  I  asked  you  before, 
how  many  vessels  have  you  in  the  trans-Atlantic  service  plying  be- 
tweenllnited  States  ports  and  European  ports  ? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  We  nave  in  the  trans-Atlantic  service  operating 
between  New  York  and  Antwerp,  and  temporarily  to  Dantzig 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  same  transports  that  go  to 
Antwerp  also  go  to  Danzig,  so  there  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
vessels. 
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Gen.  HiNES.  There  is  no  inCTease  there.  I  have  10  vessels.  In 
the  Panama  service  I  have  2,  and  in  the  Pacific  s^yice  I  have  7. 
In  connection  with  the  trans-Atlantic  service  there  is  one  matter 
which  should  come  in  here  in  connection  with  the  cost  to  the 
(jovernment.  We  are  also  engaged  in  returning  approximately 
50,000  bodies  of  American  dead  from  France,  and  we  feel  that  our 
transport  service  should  handle  that,  and  we  are  handling  it  as 
ranidly  as  the  bodies  become  available. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Have  any  of  them  been  brought  back  yet  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  vessel  on  ttie  way  now  with  80 
that  were  taken  up  in  England,  and  a  vessel  is  due  at  Brest  to-day 
that  should  pick  up  two  or  three  hundred.  They  said  they  would 
have  100  ready  on  the  5th,  but  I  imagine  that  before  she  sails  they 
will  have  two  or  three  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  brought  back  26  a  month  or  so  ago  i 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  brought  back  small  numbers, 
but  the  largest  shipment  was  211  from  Russia.  The  others  will 
come  in  now  very  rapidly.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  American  dead  returned : 

Statement  showing  return  of  American  dead  from  abroad. 

(a)  Died  at  sea,  returned  to  United  State«: 

Hoboken »  1, 031 

Newport  News 1<H 

Boston 2 

Charleston - 


I 


1,199 

b)  From  North  Russia *  115 

c)  Through  Graves  Registration  Service  {Northern  P(icific) IS 

(d)  Miscellaneous '9 

1,341 
Total  not  officers  or  enlisted  men 17 

Total  Army U  324 

Now  en  route  (Nansenond) 87 

I  will  also  introduce  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  showing  the 
entire  fleet  for  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  with  the  details  connected 
with  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


1  Includes  1  mirse  Nov.  18,  and  one  civilian  Aug.  19. 

'  Lake  Draga  includes  10  Navy,  4  of  whom  were  put  on  at  Brest. 

*  Four  officers,  one  Congressman,  four  cinlian^. 
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Gen.  HiNES.  In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  transport  fleet, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  a  service  which  we 
have  rendered.  In  transporting  supplies  for  the  French  Government, 
of  any  other  service,  like  that  for  the  Engmeer  Corps  in  the  sale  or 
equipment  abroad,  for  the  Grain  Corporation  in  the  sale  of  food, 
during  the  year  1919  the  vessels  operating  in  the  Atlantic,  in  addition 
to  ta£ng  care  of  the  supply  of  our  own  troops,  and  of  course,  going 
eastward  in  the  early  part  of  1919,  when  we  were  returning  troops, 
in  the  transport  of  cargo  and  passengers  for  these  various  services, 
we  actually  performed  service  amounting  to  $37,012,259.28,  and  for 
1920  it  amounted  to  $9,952,956.91.  So  that  the  total  amount  of 
service  rendered  was  $47,876,228.07.  We  have  actually  collected 
and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  $29,106,537.94,  and  there  is  still  out- 
standing to  be  paid  $18,769,690.13.  In  other  words,  the  transport 
service  nas  earned  in  1919  and  1920  approximately  the  amount  of 
money  I  am  asking  for  the  next  year.  1  have  a  statement  which  I 
will  put  in  the  record,  if  you  desire  it.  The  larger  part  of  that  amount 
was  earned  in  transporting  locomotives  and  cars  for  the  French 
Government,  which  were  sold  to  France.  Of  course,  it  was  a  verv 
good  thing  that  we  had  an  opportunity  to  transport  this  material, 
or  otherwise  our  ships  would  have  gone  to  the  ports  abroad,  for  the 
return  of  our  men,  without  anything  in  them,  and  in.  that  waj-  we 
have  saved  to  the  Government  about  $47,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  insert  that  statement  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  bills  presented  for  transportation  of  passengers  up  to  March  SI,  1920. 


Orgaoisatlon. 


American  Library  Assodation 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Alien  Property  Custodian 

Assof>iated  Pre« 

Belgian  Oovemment 

British  ministry  of  shipping 

Department  of  Commerce 

Czecho-Slovaks  Government 

Department  of  Commerce 

Committee  on  Trainini;  Camp  Activities. 

Council  of  National  Defense 

Canadian  Government 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Danish  Legation 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

French  Government 

United  States  Grain  Corporation 

Italiui  Government 

Department  o  f  the  Interior 

Jewish  Welfare  Board 

Department  of  Justice 

Kxugh  ts  of  Columbus 

Labor  Department 

Marine  Corps 

Navy  Denutment 

Panama  Railroad  Co 

Post  Office  

Umted  States  Railroad  AdnUnlstratlon. . 

Roumanian  Government 

Russian  Government 

Russian  railway  service 

Swiss  legation 

Do, 


Amount 
billed. 


Salvation  Army 

Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Club. 

Treasury  Department 

Do 


.1 


t2,310.00 

423.75 

110.00 

528.92 

6,050.00 

8,894.77 

880.00 

168,379.62 

2,695.00 

110.00 

110.00 

33.00 

5,610.00 

280.00 

528.91 

81,318.38 

8,183.75 

18,525.84 

880.00 

11,660.00 

330.00 

6,930.00 

4,757.24 

260.00 

147,048.28 

240.00 

1,100.00 

110.00 

440.00 

190.00 

1,995.00 

64,800.00 

97,070.00 

8  470.00 

110.00 

176.80 

5,701.83 


Amount 
received. 


82,310.00 

■' "ii6."66' 


550.00 
3,914.00 


5,420.00 


5,610.00 
280.00 


8,334.00 

8,183.75 

18,535.84 


220.00 
4,840.00 
220.00  ! 


1,385.00 
240.00 


110.00 
190.00 


64,800.00 
""4,'466.*66' 
*"*i76."36' 


Balance 
due. 


8423.75 


528.92 

5,5Q0.0i> 

4,7».77 

880.00 

162.969.62 

2,695.00 

110.00 

110.0(> 

33.00 


52>i.9l 
T2,9M.Z$ 


880.00 
11,660100 

iiaoo 
3,OQaoo 

4,537.34 

2lMLaO 

145,663.28 


1,100100 
110.00 
33a  00 

*  "i,99&.d6 
"«7,'67a66 

4,070l00 

iiaoo 
I    * 'ijioi'ii 
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Statement  of  hills  presented  far  transportation  of  passengers  up  to  March  31 ,  1920 — 

Continued. 


Organisation. 


State  Department 

Panama  OuuL 

United  States  Shipping  Board 

War  Trade  Board 

Y.W.C.A 

Council  of  National  Defense. . . 

War  Finance  Corporation 

Y.M.C.A 

Training  Gamp  Activities 

Totals 


Amount 
biUed. 


t47,542.14 

1,800.00 

32,761.00 

616.30 

10,181.25 

4,846.10 

220.00 

163,676.00 

440.00 


010,011.88 


Amount 
received. 


13,178.76 

400.00 

32,266.76 


6,091.26 

'"moo 


172,874.64 


Balance 
due. 


$44,363.89 

1,400.00 

486.26 

616.30 

3,ioaoo 

4,846.10 


168,676.00 
44a  00 


746,137.24 
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The  Chairman.  General,  will  you  kindly  proceed  with  your  ex- 
planation of  the  items  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  at 
this  point  a  summary  of  the  various  estimates  that  you  mentioned 
at  the  commencement  of  my  hearing;  that  is,  for  the  299,000  men, 
and  so  on  down,  and  to  point  out  in  connection  with  them  that  in 
a  number  of  items,  particularly  those  relating  to  water  transportation, 
they  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  Army.  They  are 
estimated  for  to  perform  a  certain  service.  I  can  best  illustrate 
that  by  the  example  I  gave  this  morning  of  the  trans-Atlantic  fleet. 
In  other  words,  as  long  as  we  have  an  army  abroad  it  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  money  to  operate  the  fleet.  That  is  really  in- 
dependent of  the  total  strength  of  the  Army. 

That  is  true  with  some  of  the  other  items,  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  harbor  equipment,  and  those  in  the  narbor  deienses  con- 
nected with  the  Coast  Artillery  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  reality,  the  water  transportation  system  across 
the  Atlantic  is  a  legacy  from  the  war  ? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  amount  involved  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  And  in  the  statement  which  we  have  introduced  into 
the  record  that  is  shown  as  a  complete  charge  really  still  against  the 
war. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  have  been  thinking  since  you  testified  before  you 
went  to  lunch  about  the  keeping  of  the  11  transports  in  peace  times. 
What  use  could  those  be  put  to  other  than  just  going  back  and  forth 
to  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  the  Philippines,  and  waat,  if  any,  real  nec- 
essity is  there  for  that  number,  except  holdhig  them  as  reserve  trans- 
ports to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency? 

Gen.  HiNES.  We  have  found  during  peace — and  I  have  a  statement 
which  I  will  put  in  the  record  later  snowing  it — that  the  transport 
fleet  in  its  operation  by  the  Government  results  in  a  saving  to  the 
Government,  as  compared  with  the  same  service  obtained  from  com- 
mercial companies. 

Take  in  the  Pacific.  The  saving  by  the  service  rendered  amounted 
to  about  $2,000,000  a  year  over  the  service  which  could  have  been 
rendered,  if  it  had  been  available,  by  commercial  companies.  The 
difficulty  is  simply  this,  that  when  the  Army  has  to  send  replace- 
ments, new  recruits  to  replace  the  old,  or  supplies,  we  have  to  send 
them  then,  and  not  when  the  commercial  companies  can  book  them, 
probably  two  or  three  months  later.  The  commercial  companies  are 
not  anxious  to  enter  into  the  troop-transportation  business,  especially 
at  this  time,  when  there  is  more  Dusiness  than  they  can  take  care  of, 
and  even  in  peace  times  that  was  so  on  the  Pacific. 

Another  feature  that  we  should  keep  in  mind  is  that  in  the  event 
it  is  desired  to  change  a  complete  unit,  say  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  a 
Texas  station,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  move  a  complete 
regiment  on  a  commercial  ship  operating  to  the  Canal  Zone,  and  it 
can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  transports — I  would  not  say  it  can  be 
clearly  shown  on  an  indefinite  number,  but  I  believe  on  tne  niunber 
we  contemplate,  that  they  will  make  money  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  These  ships,  as  I  understand  it,  in  peace  time, 
will  be  a  sort  of  combination  transport  and  cargo-carrying  vessel  t 
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Gen.  Hikes.  That  is  right.  The  new  ships  are  designed  to  carry 
approximately  2,500  troops,  and  5,000  tons  of  carTO.  i  have  advo- 
cated before  tnis  committee,  and  a  bill  has  passed  the  Senate,  author- 
izing the  War  Department  to  completely  load  its  transports,  if  we 
have  vacant  space,  with  any  commercial  freight  or  any  conmiercial 
passengers.  My  feeling  is  tms,  that  at  this  time  when  we  are  trying 
to  build  up  an  American  merchant  marine,  vacant  space,  whether 
on  our  shifts,  or  on  any  other  ship,  is  a  crime,  and  it  ougnt  to  be  filled. 
If  we  were  permitted  to  do  that,  I  believe  the  fleet  can  be  made  seli- 
sustaining.  In  other  words,  with  the  revenue  derived  by  charging 
the  same  rates  that  commercial  companies  would  charge  for  the 
same  class  of  accommodations,  we  could  nearly  make  that  transport 
service  self-sustaining. 

The  commercial  interests,  at  the  start,  were  rather  opposed  to 
that,  but  I  find  now  that  there  is  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  it.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  reports  have  come  to  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee or  not,  but  I  remember  there  was  a  company  on  the  Pacific 
coast  that  opposed  it  first,  thinking  that  we  were  going  to  go  into 
the  shipping  ousiness  in  competition  with  them.  It  was  pointed 
out  clearly  to  them  that  that  was  not  our  intention,  but  it  was  our 
intention  to  assist  them,  and  that  there  was  no  good  reason  why  a 
transport  leaving  Honolulu,  when  a  cargo  of  sugar  was  on  the  piers 
there  waiting  tor  some  commercial  ship  to  come  and  take  it,  we 
should  not  carry  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Suppose  on  one  of  your  transports  you  wanted 
to  bring  some  heavy  timber  from  the  Pacific  coast  around  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  be  used  in  construction  work  of  any  character, 
would  there  be  any  objection  made  by  the  coastwise  shipper  to  the 
Government  doins  that  character  of  work  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  I  doubt  if  the  coast¥ase  shipper  would  object,  but  the 
railroads  might  object.  We  are  to-day  doing  very  much  of  that  same 
thing,  not  with  timber,  but  I  have  one  cargo  transport  that  is  running 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  or  New  York  to  Honolulu.    We 

{)ut  that  vessel  on  the  run  through  necessity.  We  found  we  had  a 
ai^e  amount  of  motor  transportation  on  this  coast,  and  it  was  needed 
to  complete  the  equipment  of  units  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  in  the 
PhiUppines.  To  transport  that  by  rail  would  have  cost  the  Govern- 
ment a  gresLt  deal  of  money.  The  simplest  and  quickest  way  of 
handling  it  was  to  take  a  cargo  transport  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  simplest  route  for  everybody,  and  send  ner  around.  On  the 
return  voyage  we  picked  up  a  car^o  of  flour  for  the  Grain  Corporation, 
and  landed  it  over  here  on  the  Atlantic.  In  that  way  we  are  working 
the  transports  at  maximum  capacity,  and  also  with  maximum 
efficiency. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  in  time  of  peace,  that  the  same  policy 
should  not  be  followed,  so  far  as  the  Government's  supplies  are 
concerned.  ^ 

Mr.  McE^ENZiE.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  a  good,  ordinary 
business  policy. 

Gen.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  a  great  improvement.  For  example,  an 
instance  was  called  to  my  attention  at  Camp  Grant,  where  the  people 
of  Kockford,  111.,  were  very  anxious  to  buy  the  surplus  lumber  they 
had  at  Camp  Grant,  but  mstead  of  selling  it  there,  they  shipped  a 
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large  quantity  of  it  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  Mr.  Kahn*s 
country,  or  up  north  of  him  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  they  had  some 
lumber,  and  it  did  not  strike  me  that  that  was  a  good  business 
transaction. 

Gen.  HiNES.  It  is  not  a  good  business  transaction,  and  I  think  the 
Government  is  entitled  to  have  facilities  like  its  transport  service 
operated  at  maximimi  efficiency  and  get  the  money  that  comes  from 
the  same  source.  The  people  have  to  pay  for  it  eventually,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why,  oecause  a  certain  railroad  is  looking  for 
business,  or  a  certain  steamship  company  is  looking  for  business,  we 
should  not  operate  our  own  facilities,  whatever  we  have,  at  maximum 
capacity  ana  maximum  efficiency. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Absolutely.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting 
you.  General. 

Tne  CHAiRBiAN.  During  peace  times  you  always  had  one  or  two 
transports  in  reserve,  so  that  if  one  of  them  met  with  a  mishap  you 
coula  immediatelv  replace  her  while  she  was  in  a  dock  for  repairs. 

Gen.  HiNBS.  That  is  exactly  right,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  tnen  we 
have  found  that  a  study  of  the  transport  service  during  this  20-year 
period  of  operations  shows  that  transports  have  been  used  in  all  kinds 
of  emei^encies,  in  transporting  supplies  to  various  people. 

The  (&AIRMAN.  Once  in  a  while  you  were  compellea  to  send  one 
up  to  Alaska  to  cany  supplies  there  ? 

Gen.  HiNBS.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  I  mi^ht  sajr  that  these  new  trans- 
ports that  are  building,  if  the  committee  will  recall,  are  practic^dly 
the  only  transports  that  have  ever  been  constructed  for  the  Unitecl 
States  as  transports.  All  of  the  other  vessels  we  have  chartered  or 
purchased  and  converted  them  as  transports.  These  we  are  building 
are  being  built  on  lines  that  we  think  transports  should  be  built  on. 
They  are  being  constructed  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  out 
of  money  appropriated  by  Congress;  and,  of  course,  the  vessels  thev 
will  replace,  especially  the  German  vessels  which  we  are  usin^,  can  all 
be  put  in  commercial  trade  or  disposed  of,  I  think,  to  good  advantage 
to  the  Government. 

Now,  Mr.  Chaimian,  an  analysis  of  the  items  of  water  transporta- 
tion, as  compared  with  prewar  years,  and  other  years,  shows  that  the 
money  we  are  asking  for  here,  when  you  consider  the  increased  cost 
of  labor  and  materiS,  is  really  less,  slightly  less  than  the  estimates 
in  prewar  years.  I  have  the  feeling  that  when  the  new  transports 
come  into  service,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  oil  burners,  re- 
quiring smaller  crews,  the  estimates  finally  on  a  peace  basis  will  be 
less  than  they  were  in  1916. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  have  oil  burners, 
you  do  not  have  so  many  watchmen,  because  there  are  no  sparks  to 
fall  on  canvas  and  other  inflammable  and  combustible  material,  and 
the  danger  of  fire  is  less. 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Very  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  besides  that,  after  you  coal  up  a  ship,  you 
generally  have  to  do  a  deal  of  painting,  do  you  not? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Yes,  and  cleaning  up. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  oil  as  fuel,  you  avoid  all  that  extra* 
ordinary  expense,  as  I  am  told. 

Gen.  HiNES.  That  is  correct.  The  oil  burners  in  the  Pacific  wiD 
undoubtedly  prove  very  economical  transports.     One  deficiency  that 
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exists  now  will  have  to  be  corrected,  and  that  is  to  build  up  an  ade- 
quate oil  supply  at  Manila.    At  the  present  time  the  purchase  of 
oil  at  Hongkong  at  $4  a  barrel  is  almost  prohibitive,  and  not  only 
the  Army  transports  burning  oil,  but  the  Shipping  Board  vessels  are 
at  the  mercy  o{  the  English  companies  until  that  is  corrected. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  commercial  liners  on  the  Pacific  car- 
ried oil  to  Honolulu  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  having  a  double 
keel,  the  space  between  the  inner  keel  and  the  outer  keel  being  filled 
with  fuel  oil.     Can  your  transports  be  fitted  in  that  way  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  They  are  fitted  with  what  is  called  a  double  bottom, 
and  the  double  bottom  js  utilized  for  a  reserve  of  oil.  In  operation 
the  proper  thing  to  do  would  be,  when  you  reach  Manila,  to  discharge 
all  tne  surplus  oil  over  and  above  a  safe  margin  for  the  return  tnp 
there  and  take  advantage  of  your  transportion  over.  These  trans- 
ports are  constructed  with  that  in  view. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  had  in  mind,  so  that  would 
help  to  minimize  your  difficulties  in  regard  to  oil  in  the  Philippines. 

Gen.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  storage  facilities  there  is  reaUy  the 
controlling  factor  to-day.  The  Shipping  Board  and  the  Navy  com- 
bined— and  the  War  Department  hopes  to  cooperate  with  them — 
have  a  plan  now  which  contemplates  the  erection  of  large  storage 
tanks  in  the  Philippines. 

This  is  the  statement  that  I  referred  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
would  like  to  have  go  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

SUMMARY. — ESTIMATE  FIflCAL  TEAR  1031. 

Transportation  service. 


176,000. 

200,000. 

226,000. 

290,000. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

• 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

Water      (trans- 
Water  '(iiarbof* 
boats) 

15,154,736.80 

5,402,330.14 

22,327,047.00 

2,408,739.90 

186.50 

30.87 

127.44 

14.27 

15,154,736.50 

6,402,336.14 

25,002,187.00 

2,498,739.96 

175.77 

27.01 

124.80 

12.49 

16,154,736.50 

5,402,336.14 

27,738,209.00 

2;  498, 739. 96 

167. 3Q 

24.01 

123.28 

11.10 

16,164,736,50 

6,402,336.14 

33,673,160.00 

3,158,189.96 

850.68 
18.07 

Rail 

112.28 

Animal  drewn... 

10.56 

Total 

45,382,850.00 

250.18 

48,057,999.60 

240.16 

50,794,021.60:  225.75 

57,288,422.60^  191.60 

Oen.  HiNES.  During  the  operation  of  the  large  trans-Atlantic 
fleet,  which  at  one  time  reached  something  like  616  vessels,  I  was 
interested  to  find  out  whether  in  operating  those  vessels  as  we  did 
they  would  compare  favorably  witn  the  same  service  rendered  by 
commercial  companies.  I  have  had  a  statement  prepared  here 
which  shows  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  length  of  time  it  was  in 
service,  the  cost  of  fitting  the  vessel,  the  cost  of  repairs,  the  cost  of 
operation,  and  any  other  costs,  on  one  side  of  the  ledger,  charged 
against  the  vessel  as  the  outlay  of  the  Government  when  puttm^ 
that  vessel  in  operation  j  and  on  the  other  side  we  have  credited 
each  vessel  with  its  earning  capacity,  the  number  of  people  carried, 
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the  number  of  tons  of  cai^  carried,  and  credited  the  other  side  of 
the  book  in  behalf  of  the  vessel,  to  determine  whether  the  service 
rendered  cost  the  Government  more  or  less  than  if  the  service  had 
been  performed  commercially  at  the  minimum  commercial  rates, 
not  the  maximum,  but  the  minimum  rates.  That  statement,  of 
coiurse,  shows  the  operations  for  only  1918.  The  complete  data  for 
1919  is  not  available. 

The  result  of  that  statement — and  if  the  committee  wishes  it 
entered  in  the  record,  it  can  be  entered — shows  that  the  ctoss  profit 
to  the  Government  by  the  operation  of  the  transports  by  tne  Govern- 
ment as  against  the  operation  of  these  same  vessels  conunercially,  or 
the  same  service  rendered  commercially,  of  $74,583,172.24.  De* 
ducting  the  loss  against  that,  for  the  loss  on  any  ship,  where  a  ship 
lost  money  in  operation,  results  in  a  net  profit  to  the  Government  for 
that  operation  of  $57,463,079.33. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  When  the  Grovemment 
takes  over  a  ship  from  a  commercial  company  and  converts  it  into  a 
transport,  the  interior  has  to  be  remodeled.  Were  the  designs  made 
by  Army  officers  for  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  men  ? 

Gen.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  consequence  is  that  plenty  of  air  space  is 
provided.  Do  you  find  that  ii  you  were  to  try  to  send  soldiers  on  a 
commercial  liner,  there  would  be  eaual  convenience  for  them  in  the 
steerage  or  some  other  portion  of  tne  ship  1 

Gen.  HiNES.  No,  sir;  the  steerage  accomodations  on  the  ordinary 
conunercial  liner  are  not  equal  to  troop  accomodations  on  a  trans- 
port, not  only  in  the  respect  you  referrea  to,  in  air  space,  but  in  other 
matters.  For  instance,  the  messing  facilities  are  not  as  eeod.  We 
provide  a  special  galley  equipment  for  our  troops.  They  nave  their 
own  cooks,  and  the  method  of  feeding  steerage  passengers  on  other 
liners  does  not  compare  with  that,  and  whenever  we  transport  troops 
on  a  conunercial  hner  we  usually  try  to  obtain  for  them  on  those 
ships  second-class  passage,  which  corresponds,  in  my  opinion,  closer 
to  the  troop  class  than  the  steerage. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  addition  to  the  saving  there  is  also  the 
comfort  of  the  enlisted  men? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  and,  of  course,  if  we  attempted  to 
use  conunercial  vessels  as  they  are  equipped,  we  would  never  have 
been  able  to  transport  on  those  same  vessels  the  same  niunber  of 
men.    A  great  deal  of  space  would  be  lost. 

I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  you  wish  as  much  data  as 
that  to  go  in  the  record  or  not.  It  is  a  very  extensive  statement. 
There  is  a  summary  here. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  You  had  better  put  in  the  summary.  That  will 
be  sufficient. 

(The  summary  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Summary  showing  operations  of  Army  Transport  Fleets  fiscal  year  1918^  as  per  records 

to  daU—Jan,  15,  1920. 


1 .  Troop  ships,  time  charter 

2.  Ships  owned  by  Army  operated  in  Pacific 

Fleet 

3.  Ships  owned  by  Army  operated  in  Atlantic 

Fleet 

4.  Allied  ships,  special  anungement 

5.  Cargo  ships  (Dutch) , 

6.  Interned  and  Shipping  Board  troop  ships... 

7.  Interned  and  Shipping  Board  cargo  ships... 

8.  Cargo  ships,  time  (miter 

9.  Cargo  ships,  bare  boat  charter 

10.  Ships  owned  by  Navy— expense  incurred  for 

account  of  Army 

11.  Troop  ships,  bare  boat  charter 

Total 


Total  amount 
earned. 


$1,295,717.40 
860,367.80 


2,127. 
5,101, 
8,191, 
36,601, 
18,214, 
18, 166, 
50,686, 


376.00 
351.00 
791.60 
320.00 
426.00 
102.20 
173.80 


354,048.20 
10,476,282.80 


151,974,956.80 


Total  cost  to 
Government. 


$1,182,257.88 
282,273.19 

1,617,066.87 
240,861.06 

4,787,393.60 
21,562,964.68 

1,847,787.40 

9,141,314.87 
37,116,156.06 

457,600.40 
17,949,612.74 


95,584,788.73 


Gross  profit  to 
Government. 


$464,260.35 

645,456.39 

609,180.00 

4 ,  ooO,  9Bv.  94 

3,404,398.01 

17,632,900.10 

16,401,608.81 

9,734,202.66 

19,5n,091.09 

186,164.57 
1,072,911.26 


74,588,172.91 


1.  Troop  ships,  time  charter 

2.  Ships  owned  by  Army  operated  in  Pacific 

3.  Ships  owned  by  Army  operated  in  Atlantic 

Fleet 

4.  Allied  ships,  special  arrangement 

5.  Cargo  ships  (Dutch) 

6.  Interned  and  Shipping  Board  troop  ships 

7.  Interned  and  Shipping  Board  cargo  ships 

8.  Cargo  ships,  time  charter 

9.  Cargo  ships,  bare  boat  charter 

10.  Ships  owned  by  Navy--expense  incurred  for 


11. 


account  of  Army 

Troop  ships,  bare  ooat  charter , 


Total. 


Loss  to  Govern- 
ment on  part 
of  ships. 


$850,800.83 
67,361.78 
98,879.87 


2,594,544.84 

34,970.21 

709,415.33 

6,101,073.34 

289,716.77 
6,873,329.94 


17,120,092.91 


NetloBBomthlB 
eless. 


V 


$103,552.20 
5,800,418.68 


5,903,970.88 


Net  profit  to 
Government. 


$113,450.52 

578,094.61 

510,309.13 

4,860,989.94 

3,404.398.01 

15,038,355.32 

16,366,638.60 

9,024,787.33 

13,470,017.75 

lOSJSt.tO 
6, 800, 4l8.es 


57,463,079.38 


The  CHAiRfiiAN.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  When  the  Govern- 
ment turns  back  those  vessels  which  it  commandeered  or  leased  for 
the  transport  service  during  the  war,  and  to  which  vessels  these 
repairs  that  I  have  referred  to  were  made,  has  it  been  a  part  of  the 
contract  that  jou  were  to  restore  them  to  the  condition  tnev  were  in 
for  the  carrying  of  freight  and  passengers  at  the  time  tney  were 
taken  over  by  our  Government? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir:  the  Government's  charter  reauired  that  the 
vessel  be  surveyed  at  the  time  we  took  her  oyer,  and  her  condition 
noted  then,  and  we  are  required,  upon  releasing  her,  to  return  the 
vessel  in  the  same  condition,  air  wear  and  tear  excepted,  as  when  the 
Government  took  the  vessel  over. 

The  CHAiRfiiAN.  Has  your  department  been  making  those  repairs  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  We  have  found,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  most  cases, 
especially  when  the  owners  of  the  vessels  were  desirous  of  getting  the 
vessels  quickly,  that  the  Government  could  best  agree,  after  the 
survey,  item  by  item,  with  the  ownera  on  a  lump-sum  payment,  and 
thus  avoid  the  payment  of  charter  hire  for  a  long  period  durine  the 
time  these  repairs  were  being  made.  In  some  cases  the  owners  nave 
not  agreed  to  that,  in  which  event  the  repairs  were  made  by  contract 
or  in  the  Navy  Yards,  and  paid  for  by  the  Government. 
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The  Chaibhan.  Are  those  repairs  nearly  completed  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  The  survey  of  the  ships  is  entirely  completed.  The 
question  of  reaching  a  settlement  with  the  owners  is  still  going  on, 
but  the  work  is  processing  very  rapidly,  and  I  hope  that  by  the 
1st  of  May  the  jomt  Doard  of  review,  which  reviews  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  survey  boards,  will  complete  their  work  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill,  then,  is  not  carrying  any  amount  for 
that  kind  of  work  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  No,  sir.  The  money  for  all  that  is  included  in 
previous  appropriations,  and  we  have  sufficient  funds  to  cover  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  when  you  took  over  these  ships,  did  you 
have  a  contract  in  each  instance,  specifying  the  amoimt  tne  Govern- 
ment should  pay  the  owner  of  tne  snip,  or  were  there  instances 
where  you  just  took  over  the  ship,  and  there  was  an  informal  con- 
tract, and  settlement  has  been  made  afterwards  ? 

.  Gen.  Hines.  In  nearly  every  case  the  vessels  came  into  the  War 
Department  service  from  the  Shipping  Board.  They  were  the 
requisitioning  agency  for  the  United  States  Government.  At  that 
time,  in  practically  every  case,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch 
vessels  wnich  we  really  seized  in  our  harbors,  an  afi;reement  was 
made  at  the  time  the  vessel  was  taken  over  whereby  the  owner  was 
paid  so  much  per  dead-weight  ton  per  month  for  his  vessel. 

Mr:  McKenzie.  Are  there  any  claims  of  any  consequence  pending 
against  the  Government  by  the  owners  of  these  vessels  arismg  out 
of  these  various  contracts  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Very  few  of  those,  Mr.  McKenzie.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  claims  for  damages  caused  by  collisions,  or  something  of  that 
kind;  and  under  our  law,  a  vessel  in  the  United  States  service,  if 
you  will  remember,  is  exempt  from  that  kind  of  an  action  in  the 
courts,  but  there  is  a  bill  now  before  Congress  which,  if  it  is  passed, 
will  enable  the  owners  to  file  claims  in  what  they  call  personam  aminst 
the  vessel,  or  in  tort  against  the  vessel,  and  collect  various  daims 
for  damages  incident  to  collisions,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

So  far  as  the  claims  on  the  contracts  are  concerned,  these  boards 
that  are  now  operating  under  my  department  in  reaching  a  settle- 
ment with  the  owner  on  reconditioning  repairs,  or  anything  of  that 
kind — whenever  they  reach  a  decision  and  a  settlement  with  them — 
they  get  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  the  United  States,  relieving  the 
Grovernment  from  all  future  actions  against  the  service  of  that  ship. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  say.  General,  as  to  the  character  of 
the  charges  made  by  these  various  shipowners  for  the  service  of 
their  vessel  rendered?    Were  they  exorbitant  or  reasonable? 

Gen.  Hines.  I  consider  that  the  charter  hire  paid,  which  was 
established  by  the  Shipping  Board,  is  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
use  of  the  vessel.  As  compared  with  the  requisition  rates  of  Great 
Britain,  it  is  33}  per  cent  ^eater. 

The  Chairman.  The  British  percentage  is  greater? 

Gen.  Hines.  No;  the  British  percentage  was  less.  Their  charter 
rates  were  less  than  the  Shipping  Board  paid  the  American  ship- 
owners for  vessels  they  requisitioned. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  British  ship  was  also  less  ? 
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Gen.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  the  cost  to  the  owners  was  con- 
siderably less.  The  cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of  material,  and  every- 
thing— the  original  cost — was  less.  American  wages  and  American 
upkeep  have  always  been  ereater  than  the  British  costs. 

The  Chaikman.  EsDecially  under  the  seaman's  act? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  It  is  not  contended  seriously,  I  take  it,  that  in 
fixing  these  rates  after  we  got  into  the  war,  by  the  Shipping  Board 
or  any  other  governmental  agency,  with  the  owners  of  these  vessels, 
the  cost  of  the  ship  cut  any  particular  figure  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  No. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Because  at  that  time  ocean  rates  were  sky  high, 
were  thev  not,  before  we  got  into  the  war  ? 

Gen.  ]EIines.  They  were  very  high.  Fortunatelv,  the  charter 
rates  were  established  by  the  Shipping  Board  soon  after  we  got  into 
the  war,  so  that  I  feel  tnat  the  rates  that  we  did  finally  agree  upon 
were  much  less  than  they  would  have  agreed  upon  six  months  later. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  not  any  fear  that  any  ship  owner  or 
any  corporation  controlling  ships  will  come  in  hereafter  with  a  case 
stating  that  they  did  not  receive  at  least  just  compensation  for  the 
use  of  their  property  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  I  have  no  apprehension.  They  can  not  imder  that 
contract. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  releases  that  you  are  getting  from  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  would  probably  preclude  that? 

Gen.  HiNES.  They  will  protect  tne  Government.  The  only  fear 
I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  i^  that  Congress  might  pass  that  bill  allowing 
libel  suits  to  be  filed  against  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.     That  will  open  the  door  for  all  kind  of  claims. 

The  Chairman.  Yom  do  not  recommend  the  passage  of  that  bill? 

Gen.  Hines.  I  do  not,  because  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions and  results  of  the  war,  and  they  should  take  their  burden,  or 
that  part  of  the  burden  and  be  permitted  to  go  ahead  and  operate 
an  American  merchant  marine. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  anything  further  that  you  desire 
to  submit  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  I  have  referred,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  operations  for 
1918.  While  the  information  for  1919  is  not  entirely  complete,  and 
we  have  certain  accounts  still  due  from  the  Navy  for  operations  for 
the  transport  service,  it  appears  that  on  the  operations  of  1919  a 
saving  of  approximately  $107,000,000  will  be  made. 

That  statement  is  a  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  suggest  that  it 
be  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Summary  shotving  earnings  of  Army  transport  fleet,  fiscal  year  1919,  as  per  records  to 

date,  Jan,  15,  1919. 


French  ships  operated  by  French  for  United 
States  Government 

Oerman  ships  (reparation) 

Troop  ships  (Dutch) , 

Owned  snips  operated  in  Atlantic  Fleet 
(Army) 

Owned  ships  operated  in  Pacific  Fleet 
(Army) 

Interned  and  Shipping  Board  troop  ships... 

Cargo  ships  (Dutch) 

Qwgo  ships,  time  charter 

Cargo  ships,  bare-boat  charter 

Interned  and  Bliipping  Board  cargo  ships. . . 

Troop  ships ,  time  chaiter 

Troop  ships,  bare-boat  charter 


Total  amount 
earned. 


Total  cost  to  Qov- 
emment. 


None.— Bill  of  Navy. 


$1,787, 16a  80 
3,779,219.30 
3,847,926.00 

3,100,235.00 

4,099,824.10 
53,331,673.80 
21,458,617.80 
34,963,102.00 
78,575,854.00 
136,458,954.40 

1,101,932.80 
36.936,684.40 


380,021,174.30 


81,000,000.00 

15,094,463.09 

3,771,181.76 

745,374.98 

2,190,38^38 
31,990,819.50 
18,133,041.34 
22,372,723.61 
33,156,672.74 
58,156,975.84 

1,523,390.29 
39,282,453.59 


237,357,483.12 
45,000,000.00 


372,357,483.13 


Gross  earnings  to 
Oavenuneat. 


$767,150180 

111,315,343.89 

330,766.83 

3,525,645.85 

3,509,437.33 
31,501,506.41 

5,515, 49&  74 

13,413,577.95 

46, 863, 497. 76 

78,301,978L56 

300,056.49 

5,325, 936.  S7 


166^908^709.88 


Frendi  ships  operated  by  French  for 
United  States  Government 

German  ships  (reparation) 

Troop  ships  (Dutch) 

Owned  ships  operated  in  Atlantic  Fleet 
(Army) 


Owned  operated  ships  in  Pacific  Fleet 
(Army) 

Interned  and  Shipping  Board  troop 
ships 

Cargo  ships  (Dutch) 

Ca^o  ships,  timecnarter 

Caigoships.  bare-boat  charter 

Interned  and  Shipphig  Board  cargo 
ships 

Troop  ships,  timeeharcer 

Troop  ships,  bctfe-boat  charter. 


Note.— Bill  of  Navy. 


Loss  to  Gov- 
ernment on 
portion  of 
ships. 


$244,022.58 
170,785.88 


190,652.11 
2,189,922.28 

823,199.56 
1,433,286.50 


621,513.96 
7,571,69&86 


13,245^078.70 


Net  loss  on 
this  class. 


$11,315,243.89 


421,457.49 
2,345,769.19 


Net  profit  to 
Government. 


767, 15a  80 

11,315,243.69 

76,744.34 

3, 354,86a  03 

3,509,437.72 

21,400,854.30 

3,325,576.46 

12,500,378.39 

45,419,181.26 

78,301,978.56 

421,457.49 

2,346,769.19 


14.062,47a  57 


152,663,691.18 

45,ooo,ooaoo 


107,663,601.18 


Credit. 


Credit. 
Credit. 


Credit. 


Note.— See  letter  of  U.  8.  Navy. 


» Credit. 


Gen.  HiNES.  I  would  like  also  to  have  placed  in  the  record,  unless 
the  committee  desires  that  I  go  into  details,  a  statement  showing  all 
the  harbor  craft  that  we  own,  and  where  it  is  located,  and  that  same 
statement  shows  an  analysis  of  this  whole  situation,  showing  where 
we  expect  a  surplus  of  this  equipment,  and  we  can  state  to  the  com- 
mittee that  we  contemplate  selling  that  surplus  while  the  prices  are 
good.  We  have  on  hand  in  tugs  and  sailing  craft  of  various  kinds 
797  vessels.  We  expect  to  maintain  in  the  several  coast  defenses 
and  harbors  only  632,  so  there  will  be  a  surplus  there  of  over  100 
vessels  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  procured  during  the  war  ? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  They  were  practically  all  procured  during  the  war  in 
one  way  or  another.     Some  of  them  are  small  harbor  Doats  which 
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have  been  in  the  service  a  lon^  time,  that  are  being  replaced  with 
new  vessels,  for  which  we  obtained  funds  from  Congress. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  How  many  of  those  vessels  did  we  have  in  the 
service  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  I  can  obtain  that  detail  and  put  it  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  offhand  I  should  say  approximately  600. 

They  have  not  increased  except  the  lighter  tugs,  and  boats  such 
as  lighters,  etc.,  that  we  used  at  ports  for  loading  cargo  ships.  The 
harbor  craft,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  mine  planters,  have  been 
more  constant,  with  ontf  or  two  replacements,  than  anything  else. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:)  / 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  use  for  so  many  spaall  craft  in  the 
harbors  for  the  transportation  service  of  the  United  States? 

Gen..  HiNES.  Really,  the  main  need  for  them  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  our  coast  defenses  are  located  away  from  the  mainland,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  supply  the  posts.  For  instance.  I  can  recall  one 
that  the  chau^man  is  familiar  with— the  coast  defenses  at  Puget 
Sound,  where  they  are  located  approximately  53  miles  from  Seattle. 
All  supplies  for  those  garrisons  are  carried  on  the  boats.  They  are 
used  also  to  allow  the  officers  and  men  and  their  families  to  leave  the  ^ 
garrisons  to  go  to  the  large  cities,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  75  per  cent* 
of  the  small  craft  is  used  for  that  piirpose.  The  rest  of  them  are 
connected  with  our  mine  defenses,  mine  planters, .  and  distribution 
box  boats,  used  in  connection  with  the  defenses  and  the  posts. 

Those  that  operate  in  New  York  Harbor,  supply  the  garrison  posts 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  In  New  York  Harbor  they  also  have  a 
ferry  service  "from  Manhattan  to  Governor's  Island,  .that  you  are 
familiar  with,  and  in  one  or  two  other  places  we  have  a  similar  service. 

The  Chairman.  Out  in  San  Francisco  Bay  you  have  a  service  to 
the  island  of  Alcatraz,  to  Angel  Island,  to  Fort  Barry,  and  to  Fort 
Baker? 

Gen.  HiNES^  Yes.  Nearly  all  the  coast  defences  are  located  where 
craft  of  that  kind  are  necessary,  and  that  is  particularly  so  in  the 
insular  possessions,  and  we  have  a  number  in  the  Philippines  and 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  General,  these  vessels  that  you  are  speaking  of 
now  are  all  manned  by  civilian  crews,  I  think  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  They  are  all  manned  by  civilian  crews,  except  the 
mine  planter  service,  where  the  crews  consist  of  enlisted  personnel. 

Mr.  MgEjqnzie.  Are  they  under  the  command  of  oiBacers  of  the 
Army? 

Gen.  Hines.  Not  the  civilians.  They  operate  really  under  an 
officer  ot  the  Army.  For  instance,  in  New  i  ork  Harbor  the  harbor 
boats  there  are  controlled  by  the  department  transportation  officer, 
who  is  a  Grovemment  officer,  out  the  vessels  are  manned  with  civilians. 

Mr.  McEjinzie.  There  is  no  Army  officer  on  those  boats  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  same  is  true  even  with  the  ocean* 
going  transports,  except  that  you  have  a  transport  officer 

Gen.  Hines  (interposing).  A  transport  quartermaster  in  each  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  a  transport  quartermaster  on  each  ship. 

Gen.  Hines.  The  ouestion  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  put 
commissioned  and  enlisted  personnel  on  those  vessels  is  one  that  I 
am  now  making  a  study  of.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  will  recommend 
to  Congress  such  a  policy  or  not.  There  are  many  good  arguments 
in  favor  of  having  such  a  force,  but  I  beUeve  we  can  reach  tne  same 
object  by  having  the  civilian  crews  become  interested  in  the  reserve, 
so  that  when  we  take  a  vessel  into  the  service  from  a  commercial  line 
we  could  take  the  vessel,  crew,  and  everything  else  in,  swear  them  in, 
and  let  them  serve  their  country  there  rather  than  introducing  a  crew 
and  starting  all  over  again  when  we  talce  the  vessel  over. 

The  Chairman.  But  during  the  war  you  manned  the  vessels  with 
the  men  from  the  Navy  t 

Gen.  Hines.  The  Navy ;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  you  just  mentioned  that  you  made  a  saving 
of  $109,000,000  for  the  Government  during  the  year  1919.  Was  the 
reduced  pay  of  those  Navy  crews 

Gen.  HiNES  (interposing).  That  played  a  material  part. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  General. 

Gen.  HiNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  general  statement  to 
make.  I  have  here  a  statement  covering  the  finrther  details  imder 
each  of  the  items,  but  if  there  is  any  particular  item  which  the  com* 
jnittee  desire  information,  I  can  ffive  it.  In  each  case  the  item  is 
explained  in  detail,  and  I  would  Ime  very  much  to  have  that  detail 
go  in  the  hearing,  if  the  committee  so  desires. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it.  We  want  to  know  in 
particular  how  much  of  the  total  is  to  be  expended  for  rail  transpor- 
tation, for  water  transportation,  for  motor  transportation,  and  for 
horse-drawn  transportation. 

Gen.  HiNES.  A  statement  introduced  in  the  record  showB  that  for 
an  Army  of  299,000  men,  the  estimates  call  for,  for  water  transporta- 
tion, $15,154,736.50,  on  a  per  capita  cost  of  $50.68;  for  harbor  boats 
connected  with  water  transportation,  $5,402,336.l4|  or  a  per  capita 
cost  of  $18.07;  for  rail  transportation,  $33,572,160,  or  a  per  capita  of 
$112.28;  for  animal-drawn  transportation,  $3,158,189.96,  or  a  per 
capita  of  $10.36,  making  a  total  of  $57,000,000. 

This  statement  is  divided  in  the  same  way,  for  a  175,000  army,  a 
200,000  army,  and  a  225,000  army. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  insert  those  ? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  That  is  in  the  record  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
morning,  if  you  will  recall,  I  pointed  out  that  of  that  total  approxi- 
mately $16,000,000  could  De  still  chargeable  as  war  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  Have  jrou  been  able  to  transport  materials  and 
men  over  those  lines  of  railroad  known  as  the  land-grant  roads  at  a 
substantial  reduction  from  what  you  would  have  had  to  pay  if  you 
had  paid  the  full  rates? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  50  per  cent 
rate  on  freight  rates  and  of  course  there  is  a  reduction  wherever  we 
transport  troops  or  supplies  over  railroads  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  transporting  troops  in  the  western 
country,  where  the  distances  are  quite  ext^sive  and  the  number  of 
troops  that  have  to  be  hauled  at  times  is  exceedingly  large,  we  get 
the  Denefit  of  a  very  reduced  rate,  which  equalizes  things  after  all. 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Yes;  and  we  take  advantage  of  routing  troops  and 
sunplies  in  that  way  so  that  we  wiU  get  advantage  of  that  rate. 

Mr.  Greene.  General,  have  you  in  the  totals  you  have  prepared, 
or  expect  to  have  inserted  in  the  record,  made  any  detailed  statement 
as  to  now  you  arrived  at  the  estimate  for  the  transportation  of  troops 
from  station  to  station  ? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  in  the  record,  I  think,  on  exactly  the 
same  basis  of  the  calculations  for  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  have  in  mind  just  what  this  recent  discussion 
suggests,  that  a  part  of  this  thing  is  chaiigeable  to  war  expense,  but 
now  that  you  have  gotten  approximately  to  a  normal  basis  it  wiU 
gradually  approach  to  that  normal,  doubtless  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  We  have  taken  that  into  account  in  the  estimate, 
you  will  see  by  the  details  under  that  particular  item. 
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Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chainnan,  before  Gen.  Hines  leaves,  witJi  the  ap- 
proYal  of  the  committee^  aiid  if  Gen.  Rogers,  the  Quartermaster 
General  interposes  no  objection,  I  would  like  to  take  up  inland  port 
storage  and  snipping  facilities,  because  Gen.  Hines  is  interested  in  a 
subject  under  that.  That  is  on  page  45.  Col.  Everitt  is  here  from 
the  Quartermaster  General's  office  and  will  discuss  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  involved  is  considerable  ? 

Gren.  Lord.  The  amount  carried  in  the  book  of  estimates,  as  given 
to  the  committee,  is  $50,000,000.  The  amount  that  was  recommended 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  approval  is  $30,000,000,  divided  as  follows: 
To  the  Transportation  Service,  $2,455,650 ;  to  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Purchase  and  Storage,  $27,544,350.  If  there  is  any  reduction 
made  in  that  estimate,  I  will  submit  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  asking  for  this  coming 
year  just  what  you  had  during  the  last  fiscal  year  ? 

Gren.  Lord.  No;  just  what  was  given  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Col.  Everett.  I  might  say  that  oy  a  revision  of  the  figures  at  a 
late  date,  we  are  able  to  reduce  that  estimate  there  to  $20,504,117.88. 
It  would  perhaps  bepertinent  to  bring  that  in  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  still  a  very  considerable  reduction. 

Col.  Everitt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  The  it^n  that  I  am  to  defend  amounts  to  $2,455,650, 
and  pertains  to  the  piers  and  railroad  facilities  connected  with  storage 
and  a  matter  of  their  direct  transportation.  I  would  like  to  say  in 
connection  with  that  that  this  estimate  is  to  cover  operations  of  the 
new  army  supply  bases  for  which  Congress  appropriated  something 
like  $146,000,000. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  is  to  utilize  for  commercial  pur- 
poses as  rapidly  as  we  can  the  piers  of  these  terminals  and  at  least 
derive  some  revenue  from  the  large  expenditure  which  the  govern- 
ment has  placed  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  predicted,  when  we  were  asked  for  this  money, 
that  this  was  taking  on  government  ownership  of  docks. 

Gen.  Hines.  At  tne  present  time,  I  can  state  to  the  committee 
that  the  terminals  at  Hoboken,  some  of  the  piers  at  South  Brooklvn, 
the  piers  at  Boston,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans,  are  to-aay 
being  utilized  commercially.  The  annual  revenue  coming  in  from 
the  Hoboken  terminals  for  two  piers  at  the  present  time  is  at  the  rate 
of  $360,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  rate  is  that  on  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  $15,000  per  month  for  a  pier. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  those  piers  cost? 

Gen.  Hines.  The  Hoboken  terminals,  consisting  of  six  piers,  cost 
the  Government  approximately  $7,000,000,  a  littfe  over  $7,000,000. 
The  rates  that  we  nave  fixed  so  far  are  based  on  the  bond  issue  of 
4}  per  cent,  plus  a  2  per  cent  depreciation,  and  then  the  cost  of  up- 
keep, which  makes  the  rate  a  little  over  7  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  that  you  are  receiving  is  a  little  over 
7  per  cent? 

Gen.  Hines.  It  runs  about  7  per  cent  on  the  money  invested  by 
the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  $7,000,000? 

Gen.  Hines.  We  feel  that  later  on  the  terminals  will  probably  be 
used  by  the  Shipping  Board,  in  which  event,  if  you  consider  the 
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Shipping  Board  as  a  corporation  for  the  moment,  the  return  to  the 
Grovernment  should  be  fixed  at  about  the  rate  of  the  bond  issue,  or 
4J  per  cent,  so  that  the  Goyemment  eventually  will  be  receiving 
from  these  terminals,  as  long  as  it  retains  title,  the  amount  at  least 
that  it  is  paying  on  the  amount  of  bond  issue  used  for  such  purpose. 
I  think  that  is  the  minimum  we  should  receive. 

Now,  in  addition  to  leasing  out  the  piers  not  needed  by  the  War 
Department,  we  are  docking  vessels  wnenever  space  is  available  at 
terminals  which  we  still  have  to  use.  Many  supplies  are  coming  in, 
and  the  Quartermaster  General  is  concentrating  these  supplies  at 
the  various  depots  and  releaaing  rented  space.  That  revenue  an^ounts 
to  considerable,  and  will  increase  as  we  decrease  our  activities,  so 
that  while  $2,455,000  may  seem  considerable,  a  large  part  of  that,  if 
not  all  of  it,  during  the  next  year  will  be  retxirned  to  the  Government 
in  rentals  of  the  kind  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  the  concrete  docks  that  we  built 
in  Brooldyn,  near  the  Bush  Terminals,  cost  the  Government  ? 

Gen.  H&NES.  I  think  I  have  that  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
cost  of  construction  work  at  south  Brooklyn  was  $26,000,000,  and 
the  cost  of  land  was  $6,000,000.  I  have  a  statement  which  shows 
the  details  on  all  of  these  terminals,  if  you  desire  that  to  go  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  It  cost  $32,000,000  in  toto? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  The  total  cost  is  $32,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  rentals  do  we  obtain  for  the  use  of  those 
docks? 

Gen.  Hines.  We  have  not  to  date  been  able  to  lease  out  the  entire 
piers.  We  have  docked  ships  at  the  commercial  rates  for  docking 
vessels.  I  think  the  rate  in  New  York  for  the  average  vessel  is  about 
$250  a  day,  between  $125  and  $250  a  day.  Up  to  date  I  think 
something  like  $34,000  has  come  in  and  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
for  services  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  not  getting  anything  like  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  those  docks  at  the  present  time  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  Not  yet.  We  hope  within  a  very  short  time  to  be 
able  to  lease  probably  two  or  more  of  those  piers  for  commercial 
purposes,  on  similar  leases  to  those  at  Hoboken,  which  wiU  bring  in  a 
definite  revenue.     The  basis  of  that  will  be  as  I  have  stated. 

The  Chairman.  The  German  piers  were  taken  over  from  the 
German  companies  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  We  took  over  the  North  German-Lloyd  and  the 
Hamburg-American  Linepiers  under  a  proclamation  of  the  President. 
They  were  appraised,  and  the  appraised  value  was  paid  to  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian. 

Tne  Chairman.  And  that  money  is  now  in  his  hands  ? 

Gen.  Hines.  That  money  is  now  in  his  hands;  yes,  sir.  The  title, 
of  course,  is  in  the  United  States,  and  the  custody  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  the  present  ime.  Did  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
would  like  to  have  this  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  would  like  to  have  it  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Hines.  This  shows  the  total  cost  of  each  terminal,  and  the 
amount  of  storage  space,  pier  space,  and  so  on. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Specific  Statistics  Pbrtainino  to  Armt  Port  TsRiiiNAiiS. 

BOSTON  ARMY  SUPPLY  BASE. 

Warehouses. — Number,  one.  ConBtruction,  reinforced  concrete.  Dimensione,  126 
by  1,638  feet  (6  sections).  Pavinsr,  upper,  granolithic;  lower,  wood  bWk.  I..oad  per 
square  foot,  ground,  500;  othere,  300.  Elevators,  4  each  section,  9  by  17  feet,  10,000 
pounds,  ppeed  100  feet  per  minute;  automatic  and  operator.  Floor  area,  square  feet, 
gross,  206,388;  net,  165,110.  Total  area,  square  feet,  gross,  1,651,104;  net,  1,320.883. 
Heating,  hot  water;  auxiliary  steam  coIIr.    Number  of  stories,  eight. 

Pier  sheds. — Number,  two  (twin).  Construction,  reinforced  concrete;  Raymond 
type  foundation.  Dimensions,  100  bv  924  feet.  ,  Stories,  three.  Overhead  clear- 
ance, first,  24  feet;  others,  14  feet.  £le\'ators,  8  each  building,  12,000  pounds  each; 
4  Otis,  4  A.  D.  C;  speed,  50  feet  per  minute;  operator.  Floor  area,  square  feet,  net, 
341,000. 

Power  plant. — Dimensions,  80  by  85  by  78  feet.  Construction,  structural  steel  and 
concrete.  Equipment,  6  Heine  boLleni,'400  horsepower  each;  forced  draft.;  meduun- 
cal  stokers;  twin  stacks,  165  by  9  feet;  700-foot  overhead  bunker. 

Electric  substation. — Dimetuoons,  54  by  86  feet,  one  story  and  basement.  Construc- 
tion, ndnforced  oonrrete,  brick  curtain.  Equipment,  six  13,000- volt  transfonners; 
two  600-kik>watt  rotary  converters;  three  switchboaxds;  three  uumps,  100  horsepower 
«ach;  one  storage  equipment;  culrent  delivered  at  13,800  volts,  cut  to  2,300  volts, 
230  volts,  110  volts. 

Water  supply. — Piping,  four  16-inch  lines;  two  low,  50  pounds;  two  high,  90  pounds. 

Setcerage  system.— uimennonst  6  inches  to  1  foot  6  inches  5,000  feet  long;  discharge 
l.O  sec<»Ml-feet  to  3.5  second-feet. 

Fire  'protection. — Storage,  sprinkler  system.  Warehouses,  stand  pipe,  hoee,  ex- 
tinguishers, hydrant^. 

Shipping  facilities^  wharf  shed. — First  floor  (deck),  live  load  600  pounds,  3  feet  6 
inches  overhead  clearance;  second  floor,  400  pounds,  29  feet  8  inches  overhead 
clearance.  Construction,  structural  steel,  concrete  curtain.  Heating,  oflices  only. 
Dimensions,  two  stories,  100  by  1,638  feet.  Area,  square  feet,  328,000.  Loading, 
can  be  done  direct  to  ship  from  second  floor.  Equipment,  4  electric  bridge  cranes, 
2^ton,  44  feet;  2  steam  locomotive  cranes,  15-ton;  1  steam  locomotive  crane,  18-ton; 
1  steam  locomotive  crane,  40-ton;  24  electric  dock  winches  (2,500  pounds  at  225 
feetp.  m.). 

Wharf. — ^Area,  10  acres.  Construction,  concrete  on  piling.  Dimensions,  wharf  ca- 
pacitv  5,400  feet  long  for  berthing,  4, 100  linear  feet  in  straight  line.  35  feet  wide  at 
wharf  shed  with  two  railroad  tracks  and  crane  track.  Open  whan,  125  feet  wide, 
double  railroad  track  line,  pier  shed  wharf  28  feet  wide,  both  sides  shed  25  feet  wide 
at  pier  end. 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  ARMY  SUPPLY  BASE. 

Warehouses. — Number,  two  (A  and  B).  Construction,  reinforced  concrete.  Dimen- 
sions, A,  200  by  980  feet;  B,  306  by  980  feet.  Paving,  granolithic,  broken  mastic 
aisles.  Load  per  square  foot,  dock  to  third  floor,  300  pounds;  other  floors,  250  pounds. 
Elevators,  A,  30-10,000,  speed,  150  feet  per  minute;  B,  42-10,000;  automatic  and 
operator.  Floor  area  square  feet,  A,  gross,  196,000;  net,  156,800;  B,  gross,  251,040; 
net,  200,832.  Total  area  sgiiare  feet,  A,  gross,  1,568,000;  net,  1,254,400;  B,  gross, 
2,008,320;  net,  1,606,856.    Heating,  high-pressure  steam.    Stories,  eight. 

Pier  sheds. — Number,  three.  Construction,  structural  steel.  Dimensions,  145 
by  1,270  feet.  Stories,  two;  load  first  floor,  500  pounds;  load  second  floor,  300  pounds. 
Operating  devices,  steel  cargo  beam  and  walkway.  Elevators,  provision  for  12 — ^not 
installed!]    Floor  area  square  feet,  939,168  (total). 

Power  plant. — Dimensions,  88  by  137  feet.  Constniction,  reinforced  concrete  and 
girder,  fequipment,  six  440  horsepower  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers;  three  fans,  66,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  three  150  horsepower  motors;  three  boiler  feed  pumps;  one 
feed  water  heater,  6,000  horsepower;  two  fire  pumps,  100  gallons  per  minuto,  100- 
pound  pressure;  one  fire  pump,  1,000  gallons  per  minute:  coal  and  ash  equipment; 
stacks  1;  custodies,  bottom,  20  feet;  height  242  feet;  top,  12  feet. 

Direct  high-tension  service  water  supply. — Equipment,  three  centrifugal  pumps; 
two  steam  tubrines;  one  electric  motor. 
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Sewerage  system. — ^Direct  connection  citv  Bystem. 

Fire  protection. — Equipment,  two  12-inch  high-pressure,  20  inch  low-presmire  city 
Hvstem  stand  pipe  and  tanks. 

'  Shipping  facilities. — Piers,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Dimensions,  No.  1  uncovered,  60  bv 
1,346  feet;  No.  2  covered,  150  by  1,324  feet;  No.  3  covered,  150  by  1,307  feet;  No,  4 
covered,  150  by  1,293  feet.  Construction,  concrete  deck  slab,  bent  and  pile.  Slips, 
4— A,  145  feet  wide;  B,  195  feet  wide;  G,  250  feet  wide;  D,  250  feet  wide.  Ti&cks, 
double  standard  gauge  center  each  pier,  yards  connect  with  Bush  Teitaiinal  and  L.  I. 
R.  R.;  4  float  bridges;  17  miles  track,  172  switches. 

PORT  NEWARK  ARMY  SUPPLY  BASE. 

Warehouses. — Number,  nine  (Nos.  1  to  9).  Construction,  terra  cotta,  brick,  timber. 
Dimensions,  161  by  1,121  feet.  Stories,  one  (except  No.  4. has  two).  Area,  each. 
square  feet,  gross,  180,481;  net,  162,433.  Area,  total  square  feet,  gross,  1,^4,329; 
net,  1,461,897.  Other  data,  18-foot  platform,  both  sides,  each  warehouse;  4  heated. 
-  Sheds. — ^Number,  two  (A  and  B).  Construction,  light  frame,  one-story,  sides  and 
ends  open.  Dimensions,  161  by  1,121  feet.  Floor  area,  square  feet,  gross,  180,481; 
net,  162,433.    Total  area,  square  feet,  gross,  360,962;  net,  324,866. 

Shipping  facilities. — Bulkhead  wharf,  80  by  3,800  feet,  956  feet  cowed;  lamps  to 
warehouses,  1  to  5,  inclusive;  3  tracks  west  side  to  No.  4;  load,  800  pounds  per  square 
foot. 

PHILADELPHIA  ARMY  SUf'PLY  BASE. 

Pier  shed. — Dimensions,  south  wing,  96  feet  wide;  north  wing,  102.5  feet  wide; 
1,500  feet  long.  Construction,  reinforced  concrete  and  brick.  Floor  area»  aquare  feei^ 
eroes,  279,750;  net,  253,088.  Total  area,  square  feet,  gnw,  893,250;  net,  759,263. 
Load  per  square  foot,  500  pounds.    Stories,  three. 

Fire  protection. — Sprinlder  system  throughout. 

Shipping  facilities. — Piers,  two  (B.  <&  C).  Construction,  untreated  pile  and  timb^. 
Dimensions,  pier  B,  290  by  1,500  feet  covered;  Pier  C,  290  by  1,320  feet  open;  north 
apron.  Pier  B,  35  feet  9  inches  wide;  south  apron.  Pier  B,  11  feet  wide;  slip  between 
B  and  C,  250  feet  wide;  slip  north  side  of  C,  72.5  feet  wide;  slip  south  side  of  B,  105 
feet  wide. 

NORFOLK  ARMY  SUPPLY  BABE. 

Warehouses, — Number,  eight.  Construction,  reinforced  concrete.  Dimeii8ioD8»  126 
by  1,638  feet.  Stories,  eight.  Floor  area,  gross,  206,388  square  feet;  net,  165,110 
square  feet.    Total  area,  gross,  1,651,104  square  feet;  net,  1,320,883  square  feet. 

Pier  sheds. — Nihnber,  two.  Construction,  reinforced  concrete.  Dimensions,  100 
by  924  feet.  Stories,  three.  Floor  area,  gross,  92,400  square  feet:  net,  73,920  square 
feet.    Total  area,  gross,  277,200  square  feet:  net,  221,760  square  feet. 

Fire  protection. — Sprinkler  system  througnout. 

ShipT^ng  facilities. — Piers,  two.  Docking  length,  south  side,  4,000  linear  feet; 
north  side,  1,000  linear  feet;  east  side,  300  linear  feet.  Wharf  sheds,  two.  Construc- 
tion, structural  steel  and  concrete.  Dimensions,  100  by  1,638  feet,  two  stories.  Floor 
area,  gross,  163,800  square  feet;  net,  139,230  square  feet.  Total  area,  gross,  327,600 
square  feet;  net,  279,460  square  feet. 

CHARLESTON  ARMY  SUPPLY  BASE. 

Warehouses. — ^Number,  six.  Construction,  tile,  timber  roofing.  DimensioDs,  160 
by  1,200  feet.  Stories,  one.  Floor  area,  gross,  192,000  square  feet;  net,  172,800 
square  feet. 

Head  Aouaw.— Number,  two:  No.  1, 150  by  1,360  feet;  No.  2, 150  by  400  feet.  Floor 
area,  gross:  No.  1,  204,000  square  feet;  No.  2,  183,600  square  feet.  Net:  No.  1, 
60,000  square  feet;  No.  2,  54,000  square  feet.  Loading  platform,  50  by  2,000  feet. 
Load  per  square  foot,  800  pounds. 

Open  «^€d«.— Number,  two.  Dimensions,  160  by  1,200  feet.  Area,  gross,  192,000 
square  feet;  net,  172,000  square  feet. 

Skipping  facilities. — Bulkhead  wharf,  no  piers,  2,000  feet  lonj?. 

NEW  ORLEANS  ARMY  SUPPLY  BASE. 

Wareho-iises. — Number,  three.  Construction,  reinforced  concrete.  Dimensions.  140 
by  600  feet.  Stories,  six.  Floor  area,  square  feet,  gross,  84,000;  net,  67,200.  Total 
area,  square  feet,  gross,  504,000;  net,  403,200;  Load  per  square  foot,  fiist  floor, 
400  pounds;  second  floor,  350  pounds;  others,  250  pounds. 
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Fire  proteeHon. — Sprinkler  evstem  throughout. 

Shipping  facilities.— WhBxt  shed,  structural  steel,  140  by  2,000;  stx^riee,  2;  load 
per  square  foot,  400  pounds;  floor  area,  square  feet,  gross  260,000,  net,  238,000. 
Total  area,  square  feet,  gross,  560,000,  net,  478,000.  Wharf,  170  by  2,040  feet. 
Constnictinn,  creosote  piles  and  timber  construction. 

HOBOKEN  ARMY  SUPPLY  BASE. 

Warehouses. — Number,  one.    Dimensions,  100  bjr  100  feet,  3  story. 

Bulkhead  buildinos. — Number,  three.  Construction,  A,  frame;  B,  brick.  Dimen- 
sions, A,  128  by  850  feet,  one  story;  A,  100  by  400  feet,  one  story;  B,  172  by  345  feet, 
two  stoiy.  Sheds  (storage),  one.  Construction,  galvanized.  Dimensions,  78  by  249 
feet. 

Fire  protection. — City  water  pressifre. 

Shipping  facilities. — Piers,  six;  pier  sheds,  six.  Construction,  pile  and  timber. 
Safe  load  per  square  foot.  Slips,  250  feet  widfe;  pier  1,  80  by  944  feet;  shed  1,  70  by 
86-1  feet;  pier  2,  80  by  947  feet;  shed  2,  70  by  845  feet;  pier  3,  90  by  946  feet;  shed  3, 
80  by  824  feet;  pier  4,  90  by  950  feet;  shed  4,  80  by  915  feet;  pier  5,  80  by  903  feet; 
shed  5,  71  by  729  feet;  pier  6,  50  by  767  feet;  shed  6,  41  by  712  feet.  Stones  all  two 
except  No.  5  and  No.  6  (one). 

Gen.  HiNES.  I  have  no  further  statement  to  make,  unless  the  com- 
mittee desires  to  ask  some  questions. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  the  statement  you  are  going  to  put  in  the 
record  about  the  transports  for  the  ensuing  year,  General,  show  the 
demand  for  that  transportation  or  what  it  wul  be  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Where  they  wiU  be  used  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Perhaps  this  is  a  better  way  of  getting  at  it:  Has 
the  policy  of  the  distribution  of  the  Anny  for  the  next  year  been 
indicated  to  you  so  that  you  could  determine  whether  there  was  going 
to  be  more  or  less  this  constant  change  of  station,  or  whether  the 
troops  will  likely  be  assembled  in  division  units,  and  so  on  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Our  estimates  are  based  on  the  poUcy  contemplatedy 
and  there  will  not  be  any  further  extensive  movement,  as  I  imder- 
stand,  except  what  I  have  shown  in  the  statement  presented. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well.  General;  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you. 

Gen.  LoBD.  Capt.  Everitt,  with  the  permission  of  Gen.  Rodgers, 
will  close  this  item. 

The  Chaibman.  This  is  still  on  the  item  for 

Gton.  LoBD.  Inland  port  storage  and  shipping  facilities. 

Capt.  EvEBiTT.  This  estimate,  as  submitted,  is  for  $20,504,117.88. 
Of  this  sum,  $2,600,000  roughly  is  for  the  operation  of  piers,  etc.,  by 
the  Transport  Service.  The  balance,  $18,048,467.88,  is  for  mainte- 
nance, rental,  and  operation  of  warehouses  and  of  cold  storage  and  the 
necessary  warehouse  equipment;  also  caring  for  over  $2,600,000,000 
in  supphes.  We  have  m  the  neighborhood  of  35,000,000  square  feet 
of  owned  Government  space,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,700,000 
leased  warehouse  space,  and  it  is  all  for  the  operation  of  this  the  above 
estimate  is  submitted. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  indicate  in  your  figures  how  much  of  the 
amoimt  is  still  chai]geable  to  war  experience  and  how  much  to  peace- 
time activity  ?    Is  it  possible  to  segregate  that  amount  ? 

Capt.  EvEBiTT.  It  IS  possible;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  I  wiU 
be  able  to  do  it  right  now.  With  sufficient  time  such  figures  as  you 
desire  could  be  compiled  and  submitted. 

The  Chaibman.  You  understand  what  the  committee  is  trying  to 
do  at  this  time  ?    There  is  a  feeling  throughout  the  country,  especially 
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by  men  and  women  who  are  opposed  to  the  military  establishment, 
on  the  score  that  the  cost  is  something  enormous,  that  it  is  a  very 
heavy  drain  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  country.     We  all  know  that  a 

treat  amount  of  the  large  sums  we  have  to  appropriate  nowadays  is 
ue  to  wartime  activities.     We  are  gradually  getting  to  a  peace  basis. 

If  the  committee  could  get  the  information  as  to  how  much  of  the 
amounts  we  are  asked  to  appropriate  this  year  is  due  to  wartime 
activities,  and  how  much  to  peace  activities,  and  how  much  we  will 
probably  have  to  expend  in  the  future  during  peace  times,  the  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  give  information  that  wm  be  very  helpful  to  the 
militaiy  establishment. 

Mr.  Greene.  May  I  follow  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  this  suggestion: 
If  that  could  be  the  text  that  would  govern  the  introduction  of  each 
item,  whether  explained  at  the  time  or  afterwards  amplified  in  the 
record,  it  would  be  very  helpful.  Of  course,  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible, at  least  impracticable,  to  follow  every  item  in  storage  and  say 
whether  it  is  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  war,  or  whether  we  have  pur- 
chased it  for  the  normal  supply  of  the  Army,  or  whether  it  is  designed 
for  the  normal  supply  of  the  Army  after  it  was  gotten.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  rough  approximation  could  at  least  give  us  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  thing — ^how  much  of  this  you  would  have  carried  of 
this  amount  in  a  normal  storage  supply,  and  what  we  would  now  have 
to  take  care  of,  whether  we  would  have  carried  it  or  not,  because  it  b 
a  burden  left  to  us  bv  the  war. 

If  you  could  reach  on  down  through  the  larger  figures,  as  they  are 
shown  in  the  statement,  and  insert  that  approximation  before  it 
comes  back  to  us  for  printing,  it  would  enable  us  on  the  floor  probably 
to  explain  some  things. 

Capt.  EvERiTT.  I  would  like  to  say,  sir,  that  it  is  roughly  estimated 
that  of  this  amount  of  $18,000,000  that  we  ask  for,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $5,000,000  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  war  equipment 
now  on  hand.  That,  of  course,  is  a  rough  estimate,  but  it  is  an  ap- 
proximation fairly  close. 

Mr.  Greexe.  That  is  all  we  are  asking  you  for  at  this  time. 

Capt.  EvERiTT.  It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  get  the  exact 
figures,  but  it  could  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  probably  take  you  too  long  to  get  the 
information  before  we  will  want  the  hearings  printed,  and  the  com- 
mittee can  get  to  work  on  the  preparation  of  the  sums  that  we  are 
willing  to  allow. 

Capt.  EvERrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  captain,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
under  this  apnropriation  you  will  charge  for  the  storage  of  the  frozen 
beef  that  the  Pf avy  refused  to  buy  from  the  Army  ? 

Capt.  EvERiTT.  We  are  incorporating  in  this  estimate  all  cold 
storage,  sir.  I  do  not  know  the  specific  item.  I  would  have  to  look 
that  up. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  it  was  a  part  of  the  frozen  beef. 

Capt.  EvERrrr.  It  is  a  part  of  the  frozen  beef. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  amounts  to  $34,000,000. 

Capt.  EvERrrr.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  included.  All  of  our  frozen  beef 
and  everything  we  have  is  included  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  by,  have  you  been  able  to  come  to  some 
agreement  with  the  Navy  about  that  beef? 
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Capt.  EvEBiTT.  They  are  negotiating  now,  sir;  but  as  yet  have 
reached  no  aCTeement.  Mr.  Freeman,  the  cold-€torage  man  is  here^ 
and  he  says  that  is  in  process  of  agreement. 

The  Chaxslmas.  The  corresponaence  I  saw  indicated  that  the  Navy 
was  not  going  to  buy  any  of  it  all. 

Capt.  EvEBiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  not  good  enough  for  them  ? 

Capt.  EvBRrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed. 

Capt.  EvEBiTT.  Lastyear  the  estimate  was  submitted  based  upon  the 
total  squaref  eetof  storage  space  at  so  much  a  square  foot,  which  experi- 
ence showed  was  was  a  just  figure,  this  was  necessary  for  the  reason 
that  this  storage  was  new  and  tne  maintenance  of  the  bases^  the 
operation  of  them,  and  the  payment  of  the  necessary  services  incident 
thereto  were  not  covered  in  any  other  appropriation. 

This  year  we  have  submitted  the  estimate  based  upon  actual  ex- 
perience at  these  bases  and  leaving  out  such  items  as  pertain  to 
other  estimates  and  which  have  been  mcluded  therein. 

For  instance,  the  maintenance  of  railroad  yards  and  the  big  classi- 
fication yards  at  the  depots  are'  estimated  for  by  the  transportation 
service.  The  Construction  Division  have  estimated  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  barracks  and  quarters. 

There  is  nothing  further  that  I  desire  to  say,  unless  there  is  some 
specific  question  miich  I  can  answer. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  captain  whether  or  not  this 
storage  space  is  gradually  being  reduced  by  the  sale  of  surplus,  or 
whether  or  not  you  are  now  buying  anything,  or  whether  the  Army 
is  buying  any  new  material  that  may  be  coming  in,  and  filling  up  the 
space  as  fast  as  you  are  selling  the  surplus  t  In  other  words,  is  it  an 
endless  chain  ? 

Capt.  EvEBiTT.  I  would  like  to  say  that  when  I  state  that  we  have 
released  31  per  cent  of  our  leased  storage  space  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  1  think  it  shows  that  we  are  redVicing  considerably. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  you  have  reduced  ? 

Capt.  EvERiTT.  We  have  actually  released  so  far  31  per  cent,  and 
we  are  continuing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  the  condition  that  now  exists  is 
not  what  will  be  the  normal  condition  ? 

Capt.  EvERiTT.  Absolutely  no,  sir.  As  soon  as  these  surplus 
supplies  are  sold,  we  can  possibly  take  care  of  everything  that  we 
need  in  Government-owned  storage. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  amount  you  are  asking  for  is 
for  the  rental  of  leased  storage  ? 

Capt.  EvERiTT.  $1,505,877.92,  which  covers  the  rental  of  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  11,000,000  square  feet. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  rented  storage  space  did  you  have  at 
the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  November  11,  1918  ? 

Capt.  EvERiTT.  We  did  not  have  this  amount,  sir.  I  could  not 
state  the  exact  amount  we  had  at  that  time,  without  looking  it  up. 
I  can  get  those  figures,  and  insert  them  in  the  record,  but  the  storage 
has  increased  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  by  the  receipt  of 
supplies  from  demobilization  in  the  Army  reserve  "(depots,  ana  the 
Army  supplv  bases.  The  leasing  of  the  additional  storage  has  been 
necessary,  due  to  the  taking  over  by  the  Government  an  immense 
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amount  of  supplies,  on  the  cancellation  of  contracts,  adjustmente 
thereof,  and  certain  material  returned  from  overseas,  particularly 
ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  put  in  the  hearings  the  amount  of 
storage  you  had,  Government  owned  in  one  item  and  leased  in 
another  item,  at  the  time  you  had  the  greatest  amount  of  storage, 
and  put  in  also  the  date  wnen  it  was  ? 

Capt.  EvBEiTT.  Yes,  sir.  The  following  tabulation  will  give  the 
information  requested  by  the  House  Military  Affairs  Conmodttee. 


Nov.  U,  1918,  estiixisted: 

Leased 

Qovemmeiit  owned 

Total 

July  1, 1919,  greatest  amount: 

Leased 

Oovemment  owned 

Total % 

Febraary  1920,  amount: 

LeaM 

Oovemment  owned 

Total , 


Warehouse. 


98,500,000 
18.000.000 


24,500,000 


Shed. 


91,500,000 
2,000.000 


3,500,000 


9,977,547 
35,707,858 


45,685.405 


5,032,798 
36,707,868 


41,340,656 


1,916,283 
8,084.532 


9,999,815 


435,036 
8,064.583 


8,519,568 


TotaL 


38,000,000 
20,000.000 


28,000,000 


11,1 
43,792,390 


55,685,290 


6,067,834 
43,792.390 


49.880.234 


Mr.  McKbnzie.  Captain,  I  assume  you  are  quit«  familiar  with 
the  whole  situation  as  to  the  stores  on  hand.  I  believe  you  stated 
there  was  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  stuff,  but  that  was  not  all,  was 
hot  that  the  fact  ? 

Capt.  EvEBiTT.  The  total  supplies  in  all  places. 

Mr.  McE^ENZiE.  I  want  to  ask  what  your  judgement  would  be 
about  expediting  the  sale  of  some  of  this  material.  Do  you  believe 
that  if  we  would  turn  some  of  it  over  to  the  Army  officers,  and  re- 
tire the  civilian  auxiliary  bodies  that  have  been  assisting  the  Army 
officers  to  sell  it,  that  the  sale  would  be  expedited  ? 

Capt.  EvEBirr.  I  would  prefer  not  to  answer  that  question.  That 
involves  a  question  of  policy,  and  I  think  you  will  have  to  go  higher 
than  me. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Excuse  me,  Captain. 

Mr.  Greene.  May  I  ask  the  captain  a  question  which  I  hope  will 
not  be  considered  delicate  and  not  involving  a  auestion  of  policy. 
Previous  to  the  war  we  did  not  have  much  demana  for  storage  facili- 
ties for  reserve  supplies  ? 
.    Capt.  EvBRrrx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oreene.  I  will  correct  that.  The  demand  was  there  for  a 
limited  need,  but  we  did  not  furnish  it? 

Capt.  EvERirr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  then,  if  we  are  to  start  out  by  retaining  a 
part  of  this  so-called  surplus,  as  our  proper,  normal  reserve,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  space  needed  to  store  the  normal  supply  of  stores  we  will 
have  to  make  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  storage  space,  over  that 
which  we  carried  before  the  war,  will  we  not  ? 

Capt.  Everitt.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  re- 
serves, though.    Of  coursr,  the  space  will  depend  upon  the  reserve. 
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naturally.     We  now  have  government  owned  space  which  possibly 
would  take  care  of  that  reserve  when  the  surplus  is  all  sold. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  of  the  re^lar  Army  since  then  will 
cause  you  to  secure  more  space  than  you  had  during  the  war  ?  * 

Capt.  EvERiTT.  No,  sir.  I  briieVe  we  have  enough  Government 
owned  space  to  care  for  all  reserve  supplies  under  the  Quartermaster 
(Jeneral,  when  the  surplus  is  sold. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  I  wanted  to  see  if  we  can  not  hope  to  get  back 
to  the  pre-war  space,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom, if  we  have  got  on  our  hands,  however  we  got  it;  an  unusual 
bulk  of  supplies,  to  save  a  part  of  it  for  a  reserve,  which  wUl  un- 
doubtedly add  to  the  demand  for  storage  anyway  to  be  carried  as 
the  normal  supply  and  reserve  of  the  Army,  regardless  of  the  war 
surplus  ? 

Capt.  EvERm'.  As  I  stated  sir,*  our  present  storage  facilities  will 
not  (lemand  additions  to  care  for  reserve  supplies. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  question  is  one  of  policy  as  to  how  much  of  the 
accumulations  should  be  properly  kept  as  the  reserve,  and  then 
how  much  of  the  remainder  should  be  disposed  of  as  surplus. 

Capt.  EvERirr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  you  do  not  determine? 

Capt.  EvERiTT.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  determine  that.  That  h 
determined  in  a  measure  by  the  General  Staff.  That  is  a  matter  of 
policy.  Thev  publish  pamphlets  from  time  to  time  on  that.  One 
came  through  not  lon^  ago.  I  understand  their  policy  is  that  the 
reserve  to  be  carried  is  tne  reserve  which  will  supply  the  8ti*en^th 
of  the  Arm^r,  with  the  National  Guard.  I  thiuK  it  is  a  miUion 
reserves,  until  such  time  as  the  particular  item  can  be  replaced  by 
manufacture  or  purchase.  That,  in  a  rough  way,  is  my  under- 
standing of  it. 

The  Chairhan.  During  the  war  in  Europe  thev  had  provision 
zones,  as  I  recall.  In  the  zone  right  at  the  front  they  haa  supplies 
for  30  days.  In  the  intermediate  zone,  for  60  days,  I  think,  and 
then  down  at  the  seaboard,  for  90  days.  You  do  not  attempt  to  do 
anythingof  that  kind  in  this  country ? 

Capt.^VERiTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  There  is  no  need  for  that? 

Capt.  EvERrrr.  No,  sir.  In  regard  to  perishable  supplies,  we  have 
to  watch  our  stocks  very  carefully,  because  they  are  hable  to  deterio- 
ration, and  they  have  to  be  turned  over  ever  so  often,  but  in  regard 
to  nonperishable  supplies  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  warehousing  and 
taking  care  of  the  material  in  storage. 

The  Chairjian.  Is  the  labor  civifian  labor  ? 

Capt.  EvERrrr.  Yes,  sir;  all  civilian  labor. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it? 

Capt.  EvERiTT.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  officers  to  supervise 
the  work,  but  it  is  practically  all  civiUan. 

The  CHAIRB4AN.  What  do  you  pay  your  civilian  employees  in  that 
branch  of  the  service  ? 

Capt.  EvERrrr.  Maj.  Barnes,  from  the  personnel  division,  will 
answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  salary  paid  ? 

Maj.  Barnes.  About  $1,268  per  annum. 

172214—20 48 
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The  Chaibb^n.  Do  these  civilians  work  with  the  enlisted  men  to 
any  extent? 

Capt.  EvEBiTT.  No,  sir;  there  are  no  enlisted  men  at  these  depots 
at  all.  During  the  war  they  were  operated,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
soldiers,  by  labor  battalions,  as  we  called  them,  but  since  the  armistice 
they  have  been  operated  entirely  by  civilians. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  tjiere  anything  else  ? 

Capt.  EvERiTT,  No,  sir,  I  have  nothing,  sir,  unless  there  are  some 
questions  the  conmiittee  desires  to  ask. 

Gen.  LoBD.  Mr.  Chairman,  Gen.  Rogers,  the  Quartermaster  General, 
and  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  will  be  the  next. 

The  C^iBMAN.  Page  20  is  the  beginning  of  it,  I  imderstand. 

Gen.  LoBD.  Yes.  1  think  Gen.  Kogers  perhaps  would  like  to 
make  some  general  statement  to  the  conmiittee. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well.  Gen.  Rogers,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
any  general  statement  you  desire  to  make  to  the  committee. 

STATEHEFT   OF   KAJ.   QEV.   H.  I.  BOOESS,  QXTABTEBKASTEB 

OEHEBAL. 

Gen.  RooEBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  general  statement  to 
make  that  I  know  of.  I  did  not  expect  to  come  before  the  committee 
at  all.  Last  year  I  was  informed  that  I  would  not  be  called  before 
the  committee. 

The  Chaibman.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you  here. 

Gen.  RoGEBS.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  gentlemen,  but  I  was  not 
ordered  before  the  committee  until  last  ni^t  about  5  o'clock,  so  I 
am  not  prepared  at  all  in  any  way,  as  far  as  that  goes.  I  would  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  I  can  answer. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  what  is  the  Quartermaster  Department 
doing  in  the  way  of  disposing  of  surplus  material  ?  Are  vou  finding 
the  customers  and  securing  the  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  Director 
of  Sales? 

Gen.  RoGEBS.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  large  surplus  property  division, 
and  they  ascertain  the  amount  of  storage  of  our  surplus,  and  obtain 
prices,  and  recommend  prices  to  the  Director  of  Sales,  who  is  a  civilian 
as  you  know  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic  of  the  General  Staff,  and  he  either  approves  and  authorizes 
the  prices,  or  changes  the  prices,  and  then  the  property  is  offered  for 
sale,  but  we  in  most  cases  dispose  of  it  ourselves,  but  in  some  cases 
the  Director  of  Sales  has  made  the  sale  himself. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  a  sufficient  organization  in  the  Quarter- 
master Department  that  could  enable  you  to  find  the  customexs, 
a^ee  upon  the  prices,  and  make  the  sales,  without  the  interposition 
01  any  civihan  or  other  personnel  than  the  men  in  vour  department '? 

Gen.  RoGEBS.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  matter  of  disposing  of  property  belonging  to  the 
War  Department,  I  think,  was  handled  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  I  think  he  recommended  to  Congress  that  a  civilian  establish- 
ment  be  set  up,  and  I  would  prefer  not  to  make  comment  on  that,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  make  any  comment  upon  it. 

Gen.  RoGEBS.  Well,  perhaps  you  misunderstood  me.  If  I  should 
reply  to  your  question,  sir,  it  might  imply  that  the  Secretary   of 
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War's  decision  which  fixed  our  civihan  establishment,  might — ^you 
see  what  I  mean  t 

The  Chairman.  I  see  what  you  mean,  and  I  will  not  press  the 
question. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  May  I  state  it  in  this  way  and  see  what  the  gen- 
eral may  have  to  says  Of  course^  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  and  during  the  demobilization  of  the  Army,  the  old  com- 
missioned  personnel  of  the  Army  was  engaged  with  tie  many  mani- 
fold  duties  pertaining  strictly  to  the  mihtary  establishment.  Now, 
months  have  elapsed,  the  Aimy  has  been  demobilized,  the  Regular 
Establishment  has  settled  down  to  a  sort  of  peace-time  basis,  we  are 
providing  in  the  reorganization  bill  on  a  strength  of  18,000  officers  for 
the  Re^ar  EstabUsnment,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  is 
very  different.  I  can  understand  how  at  that  time  the  Secretary  of 
War  might  well  feel  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  some  civilian 
head  or  auxihary  organization  to  handle  this  proposition,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  work  that  was  necessary  to  be  performed  by 
that  same  organization  in  outlining  a  plan,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
has  been  accompUshed,  and  the  situation  to-day  is  entirely  different, 
and  I  want  to  ask  whether  or  not  at  this  time  with  the  other  many 
activities  taken  from  the  shoulders  of  the  officers  of  the  Army,  they 
should  not  take  up  this  work  and  go  on  with  it  ? 

Now,  you  may  not  want  to  express  an  opinion  on  that,  but  the 
situation  is  entirely  different. 

Gen.  RooERS.  I  am  willing  to  answer  that  in  a  general  way,  sir. 
[  would  sav  that  I  have  never  seen  anything  yet  that  Congress  or  the 
President  nas  delegated  to  the  Army  to  carry  out  that  has  not  been 
carried  out. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  understand  I  am  not  criticizing  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  doing  what  he  did. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  understand. 

Mr.  McKJENziE.  But  to-day  we  are  facing  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  mind  putting  in  tno  record,  General,  some 
sketch  or  outUno  of  your  policy  m  determining,  so  far  as  your  functions 
in  it  go,  what  of  the  stores  now  on  hand,  the  accumulation  from  the 
war,  as  well  as  vour  recent  purchases,  are  to  be  laid,  first  to  the  nor- 
mal supply  of  the  Army  for  the  current  year — that  which  is  properly 
to  be  held,  or  wisely  to  be  held  out  of  the  accumulation  for  our  re- 
serve (that  is  as  brought  out  in  its  military  sense,  not  in  our  practice, 
because  we  never  had  any  practice),  and  then,  that  which  is  by  the 
result  of  those  two  processes  passed  into  surplus  for  sale. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  Just  an  outline  that  will  enable  us  to  answer  some 
questions,  because  it  is  manifest,  with  such  a  tremendous  accumu- 
lation df  supplies  assembled  in  such  a  comparatively  short  time,  and 
of  such  a  miscellaneous  character,  it  must  take  some  tiino  to  sort  that 
out,  it  must  take  some  time  to  devise  a  policy  for  its  disposition,  and 
I  want  to  know  what,  if  any,  poUcy  has  now  been  arrived  at  in  which 
you  are  of  your  own  responsibility  functioning. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  care  about  the  statistical  part,  but  the 
policy,  generally. 

Note. — Answering  Mr.  Greene's  question  as  above: 

The  latest  approved  policy  governing  the  amount  of  equipment  and  FupDlieH  to  be 
kept  on  hand  lor  current  maintenance  and  a  war  reserve  for  the  Regular  Army,  Na- 
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tional  Guard,  and  Reserve  OfficerB'  Training:  C^rps  provides,  after  deducting  any 
equipment  or  supplieB  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Guard  and  ReHerve  Officere* 
Training  Corps,  the  following: 

(a)  Supplier  of  ordinary  commercial  type  which  can  be  obtained  within  30  day^. 
No  reserve  to  be  maintained . 

(h)  Supplies  requiring  more  than  one  month  to  produce  mupt  be  kept  on  hand  in 
quantities  necesflary  to  provide  the  initial  equipment  for  the  expanpion  of  the  peace 
army  to  one  complete  army  at  war  strength  olus  the  necessary  aclditionfl  thereto. 

(c)  Supplies  requiring  more  than  six  months  and  less  than  a  year  to  produce  e&ould 
have  an  additional  reserve  in  the  amount  needed  to  maintain  the  complete  Army  at 
war  strength  for  six  months  under  war  conditions. 

(d)  Supplies  requiring  over  a  year  to  produce  should  similarly  be  kept  on  hand  in 
the  amount  needed  to  mainUdn  the  complete  Aimy  at  war  strength  for  one  yeat  under 
war  conditions. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  as  above,  supplies  in  excess  of  the  requirements  as 
established  are  declared  siu^lus  and  are  sold  from  time  to  time  as  suitable  prices  are 
developed.  The  sa^es  of  quartermaster  supplies  to  date,  exclusive  of  wool,  exceeds 
$200,000,000.  It  is  not  the  policy  to  sell  at  this  time  new  articles  of  the  uniform, 
though  the  quantity  of  certain  sizes  may  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for 
such  sizes. 

Mr.  MgEIenzie.  I  want  to  ask  the  Greneral  two  or  three  questions. 
In  the  first  place,  General,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  par- 
ticular shortage  in  the  War  Department  of  any  equipment  necessaiy. 
to  take  care  of  an  army  of  175,000  men  for  the  next  year? 

The  Chairman.  Quartermaster  equipment  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Quartermaster  equipment,  the  stuff  you  have 
purchased,  and  you  will  be,  I  understand,  the  purchasing  agent  for 
all  the  general  equipment. 

Gen.  KoGERS.  The  main  shortages,  Mr.  McKenzie,  are  due  to  the 
question  of  sizes,  mostly,  in  uniforms  and  shoes.  We  are  purchasing 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  shoes,  and  it  has  been  necessary  since  our 
return  from  France  to  give  orders  to  purchase,  and  for  our  own 
manufacture,  both,  small  sizes  of  blouses  and  breeches,  due  to  the 
fact  that  possibly  the  orders  originally  were  not  given  just  as  exact 
as  they  should  have  been,  but  a&o  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  we 
are  getting  into  the  Army  at  the  present  time  are  of  a  much  smaller 
size  than  those  that  origmally  went  into  the  service. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Can  you  put  in  the  record,  General,  a  statement 
showingthe  number  of  uniforms  on  hand  ? 

Gen.  KooERS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  Mr.  McKenzie,  to  take  up 
that  matter  at  the  time  we  reach  the  item  of  clothing  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All  right.    You  will  put  that  in  there? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  begin  on  the  items,  and  then  we 
can  follow  with  questionns  to  much  better  advantage. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  understood  the  general  was  gomg  to  leave. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  general  going  away  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  is  entirely  up  to  the  committee. 

The  Chaibman.  We  certainly  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  in- 
formation on  these  matters.  The  first  item  is  for  '^Subsistence  of 
the  Army." 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  wt)uld  it  be  possible  to  take  up  inciden- 
tal expenses  first?  I  understand  that  Cfol.  Barrett  has  tnat  item, 
and  he  has  to  go.    That  is  on  page  25. 
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The  Chaibman.  Very  well,  we  will  take  up  that  item  first,  on  pages 
25  and  26. 

Gen.  LoBD.  The  amounts  that  Col.  Daly  will  recommend  under  the 
four  strengths  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Daly,  will  you  kindly  give  us  the  figures  on 
each  one  of  these  strengths  ?  I  think  the  first  one  is  predicated  on 
an  Armv  of  299,000  men. 

Col.  Daly.  The  total  of  the  estimate,  based  on  an  army  of  299,- 
000  men,  is  $15,060,865;  on  an  army  of  225,000  men,  $12,838,397;  on 
an  army  of  200,000  men,  $11,470,447;  on  an  army  of  175,000  men, 
$10,213,691. 

Now,  the  estimate  for  the  least  number  of  men  is  about  $14,000,000 
less  than  the  amount  provided  for  the  current  year,  and  for  the 
greatest  number  of  men  about  $9,000,000  less  than  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chaibman.  And  about  $14,000,000  less  than  that  which  you 
are  asking  for  in  the  tenative  draft  of  this  bill  ? 

Col.  Barbett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  men  were  you  calculating  to^  furnish 
with  subsistence  for  the  $24,000,000  item,  as  it  appears  in  this  tenta- 
tive draft  ? 

Col.  Daly.  That  was  based  on  an  army  of  576,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  ration  cost  to-day  for  the  Army? 

Col.  Daly.  About  52  cents,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  come  down  a  little? 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  understand  it  is  about  54  cents  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it  during  the  war  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Fifty-one  and  a  fraction,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  goes  back  to  subsistence  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  will  take  it  up  there. 

In  this  item  of  incidental  expenses  there  was  formerly  carried  quite 
a  sum  for  one  of  the  services — the  construction  service — which  is  not 
included  in  this  at  all. 

Col.  Daly.  Nor  is  the  transportation ;  but  the  finance  service  is 
included. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  correct  this  item  for  us  so  that  it  will 
show  how  much  is  intended  for  every  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Army 
that  receives  funds  from  this  item  ? 

Col.  Daly.  There  are  only  two  branches,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  will 
have  funds  under  this  appropriation;  that  is  the  Quartermaster 
General,  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  and  the  Director  of 
Finance.  The  amount  that  is  in  here  for  the  Director  of  Finance  is 
$2,086,000.  That  remains  constant  through  the  four  strengths. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  any  change  in  it — to  the  strength 
of  the  Armv. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  balance  of  the  amount  wouhl  go  to  the 
Quartermaster  Genorars  Department  1 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  sav  about 
that? 

Col.  Daly.  There  is  one  item  here.  Of  course,  the  item  of  recruit- 
ingwill  be  handled  largely  by  The  Adjutant  General. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Col.  Daly.  The  amount  that  is  included  for  recruiting  for  each 
strength  is  based  unon  an  estimate  made  by  The  Adjutant  General. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  he  asking  for  the  recruiting  service? 

Col.  Daly.  For  an  Armv  of  175,000  he  is  asking  for  $493,500: 
for  an  Armv  of  200,000,  $564,000;  for  an  Army  of  225,000  men, 
$634,500;  for  an  Army  of  299,000  men,  $846,000.  That  is  a  per 
capita  of  $2.82  throughout. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  per  capita,  whether  for  a  large  Army  or 
a  smaller  force  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes;  that  per  capita  has  been  applied  throughout 
these  strengths. 

The  Chairman.  Two  dollars  and  how  much  ? 

Col.  Daly.  $2.82. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  per  capita  cost 
prior  to  the  war  ? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  higher.  The  per  capita  cost  prior  to  the  war,  in 
1916,  was  $1 J3. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  increase?  That  is  a 
$1.10  increase. 

Col.  Daly.  The  principal  cause  is  the  large  increase  in  the  cost  of 
bill  posting  and  advertising.  All  of  that  has  gone  up,  and  after  war 
was  declared  and  the  draft  law  became  effective  all  of  the  recruiting 
stations  were  closed,  and  the  supplies  and  equipment  of  the  offices 
disposed  of  by  being  turned  into  the  zone  offices  and  utilized  by  issue, 
so  it  is  necessary  to  reequip  the  offices  and  to  establish  many  new 
offices,  because  an  intensive  recruiting  campaign  is  necessary,  and 
it  is  covering  a  large  field. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  secured  about  20,000  men  during  the 
period  between  January  16  and  March  31,  have  they  not? 

Col.  Daly.  I  think  so.     I  think  I  saw  that  statement  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  They  expected  to  get,  or  they  started  out  to  get, 
84,000  men. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  say.  Colonel,  that  a  part  of  this  money  is  to  be 
used  to  equip  the  recruiting  stations  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  have  they  been  using  in  this  last  drive  this 
spring  ? 

CoL  Daly.  They  have  been  reequipped,  but  they  are  extending 
and  expanding  their  activities.  They  are  establishing  new  stations, 
and  will  establish  new  stations  in  their  recruiting  campaign. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  it  be  much  trouble  to  put  in  the  record  the 
details  as  to  what  constitutes  the  expense  making  up  this  per  capita 
of  $2.82  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I  have  that  all  worked  out  here,  and  if  the  Chairman 
so  desires,  I  will  pass  over  to  the  clerk  the  data.  That  is  all  worked 
out,  the  detailed  expense  imder  each  item. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that  information  in  the 
record,  and  if  you  will  kindly  give  the  data  to  the  reporter,  we  will 
insert  it  in  the  record. 
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(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  funds  asked  for  will  be  required  for  purposes  and  in  amounts  as  follows: 


Baths 

BUI  posting  and  posters 

Advertising  and  inddentab 

Ice 

Laundry 

Removal  of  garbage  and  ashes.  Janitor, 

and  other  services 

Alteration  white  clothing 

Total 


175,000  men. 


S5,250.00 

199,500.00 

265.12500 

3,500.00 

12,250.00 

7,000.00 

875.00 


493,500.00 


200,000  men. 


$6,00000 

228,000.00 

303.000.00 

4,000.00 

14,00000 

8,000.00 
1,000.00 


564,000.00 


225,000  men. 


$6,750.00 

250,500.00 

340,87500 

4,500.00 

15,750.00 

9,000.00 
1,125.00 


634,500.00 


299,000  men. 


$8,970.00 

340,860.00 

452.985.00 

5,980.00 

20,930.00 

11,960.00 
1,495.00 


848,180.00 


Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Adjutant  General,  I  hare  no  doubt, 
will  be  glad  to  come  bef  or  the  committee  relative  to  the  recruiting,  if 
you  should  decide  later  that  you  needed  him,  and  then  later  I  will 
submit  some  additional  information  on  this  subject  that  will  be  in- 
formative, data  that  I  have  prepared  in  connection  with  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  of  incidental  expenses? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  item  of  incidental  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    What  is  next  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Subsistence. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  20? 

Gen.  Lord.  Onjpage  20  of  the  bill.  The  amoimt  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  amount  that  has  been  approved  hy  the 
Secretary  of  War,  \mder  '"Subsistence,"  for  the  four  strengths,  is  as 
follows:  On  an  enlisted  strength  of  299,000,  $71,  216, 960;  on  an  army 
of  225,000  enlisted  men,  $63,684,685;  for  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
$55,719,720;  for  an  army  of  175,000  men,  $48,754,755. 

Maj.  J.  R.  R.  Hannay  will  further  discuss  this  item. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  J.  S.  B.  HAVITAT. 

Maj.  Hannay.  There  has  been  some  slight  general  reduction,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  follows:  For  299,000  men  the  total  is  $71,206,470;  for 
225,000  men  it  is  $60,761,931;  for  200,000  men  it  is  $54,804,379;  for 
175,000  men  it  is  $48,835,741,  a  sl^ht  bit  more  than  the  other. 
There  is  a  general  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  You  arrived  at  those  figures  on  a  per  capita  basis  1 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  have  figured  on  a  per  capita  oasis,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  the  per  capita  basis  varied  with  the  strength.  In  other 
words,  the  overhead  ngure  with  a  small  army  is  a  ^ater  per  capita 
cost  than  for  a  large  army.  We  have  those  per  capitas.  On  an  army 
of  299,000  men  the  per  capita  cost  per  man  per  year  is  $238.15;  on  an 
army  of  225,000  men  it  is  $240 ;  on  an  army  of  200,000  men  it  is  $241 ; 
on  an  army  of  175,000,  it  is  $243. 

The  Chairman.  We  got  the  information,  but  it  might  be  well  again 
to  secure  it  at  this  point,  as  to  the  cost  of  the  ration  at  present  in  the 
Army. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Fifth-four  and  one-fourth  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  was  during  the  war 
period  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Fifty-one  and  sixty-seven  hundredths  cents. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  has  increased  since  the  close  of  the  war  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  has;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  It  has  been  increasing  constantly,  I  know,  for  the 
last  10  years. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  it  has. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  last  eight  years,  anyhow. 

Maj.  Hannay.  On  general  supplies,  I  noticed  the  statement  of 
Secretary  Garfield,  in  considering  the  demands  of  the  coal  miners, 
when  he  stated  the  general  cost  of  supplies,  and  there  was  an  increase 
of  between  78  and  79  per  cent.  We  nave  only  added  5  per  cent  for 
the  ensuing  year  to  the  cost  of  our  rations. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  take  up  the 
paragraph  item  by  item. 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  first  item  is  supplies  for  troops,  involving  all 
ration  articles  for  troops,  enlisted  men.  For  175,000  men  it  is 
$34,636,165.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  desire  me  to  read  through  those 
figures,  or  shall  I  put  them  in  the.  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Put  those  in  the  record. 

Estimate  far  subsistence  for  1921,  'various  strengths. 


Item  No. 


101-A 
101-B 

101-C. 

101-D 
lOl-I. 

im-j. 

101-K 
1(»-A 

103-B 

1Q3-C. 

108... 

104- A 
104-B 

MS-A 
10&-B 
106... 

107-A 

107-B 
107-C. 
lOT-D 
107-E 

107-F, 
107-O 

i07-H 

107-1. 
107-J. 
107-L 

107-M 

108... 
100... 
110... 

110-A. 

no-B 


Item  name. 


SuppUeB  for  troops 

Supplies  for  dvUian  em- 

plovees. 
Supplies  for  hospital  ma- 
trons. 
Supplies  for  student  nunes. 
Supplies  for  general  pris- 
oners. 

Supplies  for  food  chests 

Supplies  for  flying  cadets . . . 
Subsistence  of  masters  of 

transports. 
Subsistence  of  officers  of 

transports. 
Subsistence  of  crews  of  trans- 
ports. 
Hot  coffee  for  troops  travel' 

ing. 

Meals  for  recruiting  parties . . 
Meals  for  applicants  for  en- 
listment. 

Stores  for  sale  to  officers 

Stores  for  sale  to  troops 

Heals  for  competitors  at 

National  Rifle  Match. 
Commutation  of  rations: 
Cadets  at  U.  S.  MUitary 
Academy. 

Men  on  furlough 

Men  traveling 

Femalenurses  detached. 
Men  to  contest  at  Army 
competitions. 

Nurses  on  leave 

Apphcants  for  enlist- 
ment traveling. 
General  prisoners  trav- 
eling. 

Nurses  at  hospitals 

Men  sick  m  hospitals. . . 
General  prisoners  sick 

in  hospitals. 
Warrant  officers  of  mine 
planters. 

Advertising 

Prises  for  school  graduates. . 
Othtf  necessary  expenses, 
etc. 

Customs  duties 

Losses  on  subsistence  stores . 


Total 

Per  man  per  year. 


175,000  men. 


S34,e36,10S.30 
30,800.52 

6, 94a  38 

87,917.56 
189,101.94 

25,907.41 

438,000.00 

11,406.25 

232,687.50 

1,111,425.00 

20,202.75 

924,180.00 
675,000.00 

75,000.00 

200,000.00 

12,000.00 

612,460.00 

805,908.25 

5,417,257.00 

18,088.00 

14,512.50 

17,465.25 
2,250.00 

9,033.75 

272,983.54 

.2,712,325.28 

12,474.79 

66,247.50 

1,321.72 

1,050.00 

100,458.01 

5,000.00 
173,180.88 


48,835,741.02 
243.51 


200,000  men. 


880,358,958.73 

9^,  wo.  OV 

5,940.38 

99,006.25 
180,101.94 

25,997.41 

438,000.00 

11,406.25 

232,687.50 

1,111,426.00 

22,863.60 

924,180.00 
675,00a00 

75,000.00 

900,000.00 

12,000.00 

512,460.00 

910,602.00 

6,126,123.50 

20,440.00 

14,512.50 

19,673.50 
2,250.00 

9,865.00 

307,002.52 

8,061,365.98 

12,474.79 

66,247.50 

1,408.88 

1,060.00 

120,512.72 

5,000.00 
196,794.79 


54,804,379.48 
.    2U.64 


225,000  men. 


299.000  mm. 


844,067,896.70 
50,097.17 

5, 94a  88 

103,956.56 
189,101.94 

25,997.41 

438,00a00 

11,406.25 

232,687.50 

1,111,425.00 

25,524.45 

924, 18a  00 

675,ooaoo 

75,ooaoo 
200,ooaoo 

12,000.00 

512,460.00 

1,015,995.75 

6,835,574.00 

21,608.00 

14,512.50 

21,270.60 
2,25a  00 

10,676.85 

332,586.07 

8,409,709.77 

12,474.79 

66,847.60 

1,671.97 

1,060.00 

130,282.99 

5,000.00 
2ao;380.42 


852, 208, 679. « 


60,701,931.87 
240.12 
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5, 94a  38 

113,857.19 
180,101.94 

25,907.41 

488,00a09 

11,406.25 

231,687.50 

1,U1,I2&00 

aO,lS6.30 

024, 18a  00 
075,00a  00 

75,ooaoo 

aoo,OQaoo 

i2,ooaoo 

512, 46a  00 

1,900,485.00 

8, 075, 99a  00 

23,776.00 

14,512.50 

24,491.50 

2,3saoo 

18, 14a  00 

383,753.15 
4,064, 814.63 

18,474.79 

66,947.50 
1,017s.  97 

i.osaoo 

160,918.45 

5,000.00 
281,403.40 


n,a06,470.17 
15 
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Maj.  Hannat.  I  will  just  read  the  estimates  right  straight  down, 
if  that  is  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.   les;  and  insert  them  in  the  hearing. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  Supplies  for  civilian  employees,  $39,800; 
hospital  matrons,  $5,940;  student  nurses,  $87,917.;  general  prisoners, 
$189,101.  Of  course,  that  includes  their  rations,  ^ey  get  the  same 
ration  as  other  enlisted  men.    That  is  the  total  for  troops. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  prisoners  are  being  released  in  large 
numbers?  What  I  mean  is,  you  have  more  general  prisoners  than 
you  had  at  any  other  time,  as  a  result  of  the  war  I 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  being  released,  I  understand,  so  that 
the  number  of  general  prisoners  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1921 
vill  be  considerably  reduced,  I  imderstand. 

Maj.  Hannay.  They  will,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Adjutant  General 
informs  us  that  he  estimates  that  the  number  for  the  nscal  year  1921 
will  be  12,000,  and  it  is  based  on  those  figures  that  we  are  putting  in 
this  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  An  average  of  12,000  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  will  average  12,000 

The  next  item  is  food  chests,  $25,997.  This  item  of  food  chests 
has  been  developed  during  the  war,  for  hospital  ambulances — for  the 
care  of  the  sick  while  being  transported  from  the  battlefields;  they 
provide  certain  containers  with  certain  food  for  taking  care  of  the 
sick.  We  have  found  they  were  very  efficacious  as  developed  in 
France,  and  the  Medical  Corps  is  very  anxious  to  get  proper  equip- 
ment for  the  Army  in  case  oi  any  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  your  department  would  supply  those  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  would  supply  them-  yes,  sir.  ft  is  a  part  of 
subsistence.  I  can  give  you  tne  items  ttiey  would  contain,  if  you 
would  be  interested  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Hannay.  In  the  chests  there  would  be  suppUes  of  beef  ex- 
tract, cocoa,  coffee,  hard  bread,  pepper  (black),  soup  (assorted),  and 
tea,  put  up  in  field  containers. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  we  understand  that  you  not  only  keep  the  con- 
tainer, but  that  you  stock  it  up  with  these  various  food  products  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Greene.  And  then  it  is  put  up  on  the  shelf  somewhere,  waiting 
for  an  emergency  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  special  chest,  and  they  are  all 
hermetically  sealed  articles,  so  that  they  are  cared  for,  and  they 
would  not  deteriorate.  It  is  just  a  sufficient  amount  which  would 
be  of  an  emergency  character.  That  would  be  the  nature  of  it,  so 
that  in  an  emergency  we  would  not  have  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  a  patented  article? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  patented  article.  It  has  been 
developed  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Fields.  How  long  would  the  food  keep  without  deterioration  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  do  not  know.     I  could  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  point  that  strikes  me  is  that  in  this  country 
of  ours,  if  you  had  these  containers,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not 
take-  any  very  great  length  of  time  to  fill  them  up  with  fresh  food. 
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1  think  they  are  all  right,  but  if  you  put  food  into  them  and  store  it 
away,  perhaps  after  seven  years  you  woidd  have  to  refill  the  con- 
tainers. 

Maj.  Hank  AT.  The  intention  is,  Mr.  McKenzie,  not  to  buy  this 
food,  but  to  buy  the  chests  and  to  buy  the  food  as  it  is  needed.  In 
case  the  appropriation  is  not  all  neecled  it  will  be  turned  into  the 
Treasury.  The  intention  is,  in  case  of  need,  to  buy  such  as  is  called 
for  by  the  Medical  Corps.    They  have  made  this  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  chests  do  they  want  you  to 
procure  ? 

Maj.   Hannat.  We  have  no  nimiber,  Mr.   Chairman,   only  the 

Suantity  in  money  value  of  subsistence  stores  which  the  Surgeon 
reneral  would  ask  for. 
The  Chairman.  Just  the  contents? 
Maj.  Hannay.  Yes. 

Mr.  FiKLDs.  What  is  the  estimate  for  this  ? 
Maj.  Hannay.  $26,997. 
Mr.  Fields.  And  what  is  the  sale  price  ? 
Maj.  Hannay.  Thejr  did  not  give  us  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  get  that  and  put  it  in  the  record. 
Maj.  Hannay.  All  right. 

Note. — ^It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  food  chests  is  $1.10  each.  There  are, 
however,  a  saffident  number  of  these  chests  on  hand  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the 
fiscal  year  1921  and  this  office  has  been  informed  that  the  Suiigeon  Geneml  is  not 
asking  for  any  funds  ior  the  prociu^ment  of  same. 

List  of  supplies  required  for  each  chest: 

9  jars  beef  extract,  at  47  cents $4. 23 

12  tins  cocoa,  at  13|  cents 1.  65 

2  tins  ground  coffee,  at  90  cents 1. 80 

S  cartons  hard  bread,  at  l^  cents 1. 08 

18  tins  milk,  evaporated,  at  11  cents 1.98 

I'Ounce  pepper,  black,  at  2  cents 02 

12  tins  soup,  assorted,  at  10  cents 1.  20 

1  pound  tea 75 

Total 12.71 

Mr.  Fields.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  in  the  record  the  cjost 
of  the  chest  and  the  cost  of  filling  it,  as  separate  items. 

Mai.  Hannay.  I  think  I  gave  tne  wrong  impression,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  chest  itself  is  not  included  in  this.  This  is  just  for  the  things  to 
go  in  the  chest.    The  Medical  Corps  are  providing  the  chests. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  covered  the  chest. 

Maj.  Hannay.  If  I  said  it  did,  I  was  wrong. 

Mr.^  McKenzie.  Does  the  Medical  Corps  buy  the  chests  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  They  are  furnishing  the  chests,  and  we  are  furnish- 
ing the  supplies  to  go  in  them,  subsistence  articles,  out  of  subsistence 
for  the  Army. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  under  the  reorganization  bill  that  vre 
just  passed,  they  will  continue  to  buy  the  chests,  because  they  are 
so-called  technical  articles,  would  they  not  t 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  buy  the  contents,  Mr.  McKenzie, 
as  subsistence  articles,  under  our  subsistence  appropriation. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  You  would  buy  the  food,  but  I  am  speaking  of 
the  chests. 
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Maj.  Hannay.  They  would  buy  the  chests. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  With  regard  to  the  chests,  of  course,  you  do  not 
know  how  many  thousana  of  those  chests  they  have  on  hand  or 
intend  to  buy  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Hull.  They  would  not,  imder  the  reorganization  bill,  buy 
them. 

The  Chairman.  They  would,  if  it  were  determined  that  they  were 
technical  supplies. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  common  to  two  or  more  branches  of  the 
service. 

Mr.  Greene.  Just  what  is  contemplated  by  the  storage  of  these 
articles?  That  is,  what  kind  of  an  emergency  hospital  use  would 
they  anticipate  ? 

Mai.  Hannay.  It  woidd  not  be  contemplated,  Mr.  Greene,  to 
buy  these  until  the  Medical  Corps  calls  on  us  for  them,  but  we  must 
provide  some  fund  to  be  able  to  meet  their  needs,  when  they  call  for 
them. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand,  but  what  I  am  getting  at  is  what  the 
Medical  Corps  has  in  mind  by  the  setting  out  oi  this  sort  of  preserved 
food  for  any  hospital  emergency,  what  kind  of  an  emergency  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Any  ambulance  service,  these  chests  go  with  the 
ambmance  to  furnish  the  sick  with  food. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  a  field  supply,  then  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  where  any  ambulance  service  would  be 
needed. 

The  next  item  is  flying  cadets,  $438,000,  for  subsistence  of  flying 
cadets.  Subsistence  of  masters  of  transportation,  $11,406;  sul>sist- 
«nce  of  officers  of  transports,  $232,687;  subsistence  of  crews  of  trans- 
ports, $1,111,425;  hot  coffee  for  troops  traveling 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  that  transport  item,  how  many 
transports  are  you  calculating  on  in  your  figures  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  are  figuring  on  the  number  of  personnel  which 
the  Transportation  Service  furmshed  us,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  re- 
quested that  we  provide  subsistence  for  25  masters,  26  first  ofncers, 
and  so  on,  enumerating  all  of  the  persotmel  which  is  provided  for  in 
these  separate  estimates  of  the  Transportation  Service.  The  25 
masters  would  indicate,  of  course,  25  ships. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chief  of  Transportation  told  us  that  they  have 
19  ships,  and  that  they  expected  to  continue  11  in  service  and  oispose 
of  the  others,  and  that  we  ought  to  dispose  of  them  soon,  so  that  we 
would  ask  vou  to  put  into  the  hearing  all  the  personnel  that  you  are 
providing  for,  if  you  please. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 
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Estimate  for  suhshtenrefor  officers  and  crews  of  Army  transports  for  the  fiscal  yem  19tl 


Saloon  meas  (at  $1.25  per  day): 

25  maBters. 

26  first  officers. 

26  chief  engineers. 

25  first  assistant  engineers. 

25  chief  stewards. 

24  quartermaster  agents. 

24  quartermaster  clerks. 

175  total. 
Ship's  oflScers*  mess  (at  $1  per  day): 

25  second  officers. 

26  third  officers. 
24  fourth  officers. 

21  second  assistant  en^neers. 

17  second  assistant  engineers,  senior. 

18  second  assistant  en^neers,  junior. 
65  third  assistant  engineers. 

1  third  engineer. 
13  junior  en^neers. 
15  fourth  assistant  engineers. 

1  fourth  en^eer. 

24  deck  engineers. 

28  refrigerating  engineers. 

23  assistant  refrigerating  engineers. 

25  electricians. 

20  assistant  electricians. 

26  plumbers. 

3  launch  engineers. 

24  freight  clerks  and  embalmers. 
1  veterinarian. 

25  chief  wireless  operators. 

25  asslBtant  wireless  operators. 

450  total. 
Ship's  petty  officers'  mess  (at  70  cents 
per  day): 

25  watchmen. 

26  boatswains. 
25  carpenters. 

128  storekeepers. 
19  yeomen. 
24  boatswain's  mates. 


Ship's  petty  officers'  mess  (at  7<)  cents 
per  day): 

13  carpenter's  mates. 
135  wheelsmen. 

o8  masters  at  arms. 

14  assistant  plumber?. 
71  water  tenders. 

166  oiletB. 
1  machinist. 

78  stewards. 

25  chief  bakers. 

56  bakers. 

25  chief  butchers. 

35  butchers. 

61  messboys. 

99  messmen. 
168  cooks. 

85  pantrymen. 

31  dishwashers. 

29  porters. 

24  silvermen. 

24  barbers. 

24  janitors. 

24  stewardesses, 
659  waiters. 

79  bellboys. 

31  bathroom  men. 


2, 262  total. 
Sailors'  and  firemen's  meas  (at  70  cfiii-' 
per  day): 

174  deck  boys. 
528  firemen. 
302  coal  passers. 
3  wipers. 
39  scullions. 
906  seamen. 

134  messboys    (sailors'     and     fire- 
men's). 
1  firemen's  messman. 
1  sailors'  messman. 


2,088  total. 


The  above  estimate  was  fumiahed  by  the  Transportation  Service,  dated  August  IL 
1919,  to  be  used  in  estimate  on  appropriation  for  subsistence  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Because,  if  they  have  only  19  vessels,  I  do  not  see 
why  they  want  subsistence  for  25  masters. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Well,  I  presume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  call  the 
master  of  one  of  those  large  ocean-going  tugs  a  master,  so  while  that 
is  not  a  transport  he  would  probably  come  under  this  desi^ation. 
That  is  an  assumption,  but  1  will  get  that  for  you,  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  want  to  look  into  it  a  little  further,  but 
the  details  are  very  interesting,  so  we  will  ask  that  you  put  them  in 
the  hearing. 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  next  item  is  meals  for  recruiting  parties.  I 
have  read  the  item  for  hot  coffee  for  troops  traveling. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  to  read  it. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Hot  coffee  for  troops  traveling  is  the  next  item, 
$20,202;  meals  for  recruiting  parties,  $924,180;  meals  for  applicants 
for  enlistment,  $675,000;  stores  for  sale  to  officers,  $75,000;  stores 
for  sale  to  troops,  $200,000.     Of  course,  this  item,  $275,000,  is  the 
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total  of  the  two  items.  There  has  been  such  a  small  amount  allowed 
by  Congress  heretofore  which  practically  covers  dead  stock,  so  to 
speak^that  is,  stock  that  does  not  move,  not  that  it  is  lost  or  spoiled — 
but  our  sales  amount  to  approximately  $8,000,000  a  quarter,  or  in 
that  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  money  is  turned  back  into  the  fund  ? 

Maj.  Haxnay.  That  comes  back.     It  is  constantly  reverting. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  revolving  fund  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  a  revolving  fund;  yes,  sir. 

Mr^  Greene.  Does  it  literally  revolve  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  revolves,  yes.  The  funds  are  turned  back  and 
made  available  for  two  fiscal  years. 

The  Chairman.  To  purchase  new  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  But  does  it  literally  purchase  as  many  new  supplies 
as  we  sold  to  get  that  money  ?  .  . 

Maj.  Hannay.  There  is  a  small  item  for  wastage.  I  have  that 
down  below  here. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  a  question  of  wastage,  or  is  it  a  question  of  the 
difference  in  cost  between  what  the  Government  put  into  it  and  the 
return  for  that  which  is  sold  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  officer  and  the  enlisted  man  pays  for  the 
articles,  at  the  cost  to  the  Government,  but,  of  course,  it  may  not 
cover  the  cost  in  future  sale.     The  future  man  pays  for  it  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  mean  that.  For  instance,  an  officer  or  man 
trading  at  the  post  pays  what  is  said  to  be  the  cost  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  for  the  article. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Greene.  Flat  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  he  pay  the  intervening  charges  for  trans- 
portation ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  He  does  not:  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  warehousing  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Or  any  other  handling  that  comes  in  ?  • 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  must  be  a  constantly  diminishing  fund  to  that 
extent,  so  eventuaD.y  it  would  disappear. 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  is  to  that  extent;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what,  this  item  of  $275,000  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  this  item  covers — ^for  instance,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  jear  we  have  to  make  procurements  for  our  sales 
stores,  and  there  is  a  certain  stock  that  carries  over  that  is  dead,  and 
it  is  like  any  other  business  house.  They  generally  set  aside  a  small 
sum  of  money  annually  to  carry  on  their  business  to  cover  stock  that 
does  not  sell,  so  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  eventually  do  with  that  stock,  sell 
it  at  reduced  prices;  how  do  you  get  rid  of  it? 

Maj.  Hannay.  If  it  spoils,  it  is  acted  on  by  a  board  of  survey,  but 
that  does  not  generally  occur.  This  money,  if  any  is  available,  may 
sometimes  be  used,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  to  buy  stock,  which 
may  eventually  go  to  the  soldier  as  a  part  of  his  ration. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  man  m  busmess,  when  he  finds  that 
he  has  a  large  quantity  of  a  certain  material  that  does  not  find  ready 
sale,  advertises  a  reduction  sale. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  causes  his  goods  to  move  on  in  that  way  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  do  the  same  thmg. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  for  a  board  to  appraise  it;  and  sell 
it  at  a  reduced  rate,  if  it  is  fit  for  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  discussion  on  the  floor  the  other  dav 
about  commissary  sales.  I  remember  some  provision  of  law  which 
authorized  your  department  to  sell  to  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government  at  cost  price,  plus  charges  for  transportation,  storage, 
and  10  per  cent  profit.     Are  you  familiar  with  that  provision  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  law.  That  10  per 
cent  is  to  cover  evervthing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  only  on  the  material  that  the  War  De- 
partment sells  to  some  other  branch  of  the  Government. 

Maj.    Hannay.  To  some  other  branch  of  the  Grovernment,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  sells  to  an  individual  in  the  Army,  it 
makes  no  profit  at  all,  and  there  is  not  included  in  the  cost  to  the 
officers  of  the  Army,  the  cost  of  transportation  or  storage  ? 

Maj,  Hannay.  No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really  the  material  is  being  sold  at  less 
than  cost  to  the  Government? 

Maj.  BDiNNAY.  Yes,  sir,  at  a  slight  amount  less  than  the  cost  to 
the  Grovernment. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  suggests  another  instance  where,  in  the  re- 
constituted Army  appropriation  bill,  that  we  have  been  looking 
forward  to  so  long,  we  should  bring  up  into  an  item  like  this  those 
other  charges  which,  I  think  it  has  been  uniformly  found,  are  pro- 
bably taken  care  of  in  other  items  in  the  bill.  This  item,  standing 
alone,  does  not  represent  the  real  economic  status  of  this  transaction 
to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Fields.  It  does  not  represent  the  real  cost  of  the  article  laid 
down. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  major,  as  a  matter  of 
administration  to  remove  all  criticism,  if  an  additional  per  cent  of, 
say,  5  per  cent  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  article,  was  added  in  all  the 
dinerent  posts  of  the  country,  including  Alaska  and  the  Philippines, 
making  it  uniform  everywhere,  if  that  would  not  cover  all  the  ex- 
penses and  let  the  Government  out  straight,  and  would  it  not  be 
advisable?  What  I  want  you  to  point  out  is  the  objection  to  that 
sort  of  plan. 

Maj.  Hannay.  If  any  increased  cost  charge  were  to  be  added,  1 
should  suggest  that  very  one,  Mr.  McKenzie  because  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  other  cost,  and  the  clerical  labor  would  proh- 
ably  eat  uj)  the  increased  cost  to  the  Government.  Of  course,  I 
think  that  we  must  consider,  on  the  whole,  the  limited  things  in  con- 
nection with  inducements  of  the  Army,  and  all  these  little  things, 
little  as  they  are,  are  some  of  the  inducements  that  hold  the  Army 
together. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  agree  with  you. 
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Maj.  Hannat.  When  we  are  underpaid,  and  all  that.  It  is  a  very 
small  prerequisite  and  it  does  not  amount  to  very  much,  but  I  should 
suggest  that  if  it  were  added  in  any  way,  that  would  be  the  way  to 
do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fields  wants  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Fields.  Major,  I  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  law,  the  refer- 
ences made  a  while  ago,  and  I  did  not  quite  get  it.  Does  it  provide 
that  the  commissaiy  articles  shall  be  sold  at  cost  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes:  at  cost. 

Mr.  Fields.  Now,  1  believe  you  say  that  you  omit  transportation 
and  storage  charges,  etc.? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fields.  Now,  we  will  say  that  an  article  costs  $10  and  it  costs 
$1  to  freiriit  it,  to  lay  it  down  in  the  house.  Do  you  figure  that  would 
cost  the  Government  $10  or  $11.? 

Maj.  Hannay.  $10;  the  original  cost. 

Mr.  Fields.  Does  the  law  say  original  cost  or  cost? 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  says  cost. 

Gen  Rogers.  I  think  it  has  been  so  construed,  Mr.  Fields,  for  a 
great  many  years,  that  it  is  the  invoice  price  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Fields.  Major,  what  is  the  item  in  the  bill  for  transportation, 
Commissary  Department?    How  much  does  it  amount  to? 

Maj.  Hannay.  That  comes  imder  transportation  of  the  Army.  It 
does  not  come  under  subsistence  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Fields.  About  what  would  it  amount  to  approximately? 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  could  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Fields.  Well,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  not  charged  on  the  price  of 
the  goods  as  laid  down  in  the  commissary. 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  is  not.  The  majority  of  these  sales  come  from 
supphes  purchased  for  stock  for  soldiers'  rations.  They  are  a  part 
of  tne  ration  article.  They  are  sold  to  enlisted  men,  and  other  excep- 
tional articles  are  sold  to  enlisted  men  as  well  as  to  officers.  Enlisted 
men  as  well  as  officers  are  involved  in  all  these  sales,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  In  section  604  the  law  provides,  as  to  sales  between 
the  War  Department  and  other  departments  or  between  two  bureaus 
of  the  War  Department,  that  "the  price  to  be  charged  shall  be  the 
contract  or  invoice  prifte  of  the  supplies."  Now,  there  the  law  fixes 
what  is  the  cost  price,  the  invoice  price.  "When  the  transaction  is 
between  the  Subsistence  Department  and  another  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  or  the  employees  thereof,  the  price  to  be 
charged  shall  include  the  contract  or  invoice  price  and  10  per  cent 
additional  to  cover  wastage  in  transit  and  the  cost  of  transportation." 
But  that,  of  course,  is  all  omitted  when  the  sales  are  made  to  officers 
and  men  of  the  Regular  service. 

Maj.  Hannay.  llie  sale  price  fixed  in  these  sales  stores  is  the  last 
invoice  price.  Now,  the  next  item  is  for  meals  for  competitors  at 
national  rifle  match,  $12,000. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  are  going  to  have  that  match  this  year  at 
Camp  Perry  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  So  we  were  informed. 

The  Chaibman.  So  we  were  informed  also. 

Maj.  Hannay.  For  commutation  of  rations,  cadets  at  United  States 
Military  Academy,  S52 1,950. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  predicated  upon  the  amount  which  is 
already  carried 

Maj.  Hannay  (interposing).  $1.10,  I  understand  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  $1.08. 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes;  that  was  made  up  before  the  Military  Acad* 
emy  bill  was  passed,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  will  be  a  slight  reduction  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  To  about  $512,460,  figured  at  $1.08.  The  next 
item  is  commutation  of  rations,  men  on  furlough,  $805,208;  men 
traveling,  $5,417,257;  female  nurses,  detached,  $18,688;  men  to 
contest  m  Army  competitions,  $14,512;  nurses  on  leave,  $17,465; 
appUcants  for  enlistment,  traveUng,  $2,250;  general  prisoners,  trav- 
eung,  $9,033;  nurses  at  hospitals,  $272,983;  men  sick  in  hospital, 
$2,712,325. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  that  the  end  of  the  hospital  item  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Men  sick  in  hospital,  $2,712,325. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  that  your  last  nospital  item  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  There  is  one  more.  General  prisoners  sick  in  hos- 
pital, $12,474. 

Mr.  Greene.  Have  you  formed  any  expectation  as  to  the  gradual 
decrease  in  the  number  of  people  sick  in  hospitals,  and  are  those 
figures  based  upon  that  ? 

Maj,  Hannay.  That  is  from  the  Surgeon  General's  office.  He  has 
given  his  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes;  for  the  fiscal  vear  1921. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  number  for  the  year  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  under  patients  in  tuberculosis  hospitals, 
he  gives  246,961  rations  for  the  year.    He  has  calculated  it  by  rations. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  price  of  the  ration  in  the  hospital  the  same 
as  it  is  elsewhere  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  it  is  higher. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Tuberculosis  hospitals  have  a  higher  ration  than  the 
others.    They  use  more  egss,  milk,  and  butter. 

Tlie  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  we  increased  the  price  of 
the  ration  for  those  hospitals.  ^ 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  The  female  nurses  at  those  hospitals 
receive  the  same  increase,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  do  those  figures  for  rations,  for  subsistence  of 
hospital  patients  that  are  now  estimated  for  by  the  Surgeon  General 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  compare  with  our  last  prewar  year  ?  Have 
you  any  figures  on  tnat  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Prewar  cost  of  ration  for  patient  in  hospital,  $0.50,  Estimated  cost  of  ration  for 
1921  at  nontubercular  hospitals,  $0.7595;  at  tuberculosiB  hospitals,  $0.8138.  The  pr^ 
war  rate  of  men  in  hospital  was  1.75  per  thousand  in  tubercular  hospitals  and  23  men 
per  thousand  in  nontubercular.  However,  the  rate  will  be  much  larger  from  now  on, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  prewar  periods  patients  were  dischaiged  much  sooner  than  is 
being  done  now.  At  present  all  patients,  and  particularly  tubercular  ones,  are  retained 
in  hospitals  until  the  mnyimum  amount  of  improvement  is  discerned,  hence  a  greater 
number  of  rations  wiU  be  required  for  increasing  Army  strength. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  also  affected  by  the  high  cost  of 
living. 
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Maj.  Hannay.  Very  much  so.  The  next  item  is  for  commutation 
of  rations,  warrant  officers,  mine  planters,  $66,247.  For  advertising, 
$1,321.  That  covers  all  advertising  in  the  procurement  of  supplies 
in  that  connection.  For  prizes  for  school  graduates,  $1,050.  That 
is  for  the  school  for  bakers  and  cooks  which  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
directed  to  be  established. 

The  Chaibman.  This  language  does  not  allow  you  to  expend  more 
than  $900  for  thatpurpose  f 

Maj.  Hannay.  Tnat  was  the  provision  made  last  year,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  ask  for  this  same  amount,  which  is  the  amount  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  has  directed.  It  is  for  seven  schools  at  $150  a 
school  that  he  desires  to  establish. 

The  Chairman.  The  lan^age  in  this  tentative  draft  is,  "For 
providing  prizes  to  be  estabhshed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army  who  graduate  from  the  Army  schools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  the  total  amount  of  such  prizes  at  the  various  schools  not 
to  exceed  $900  per  annum."  Now,  vou  are  asking  for  $1,050,  so  that 
you  would  have  to  have  a  change  oi  language  there. 

Maj.  Hannay.  There  are  five  schools  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  and  one  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  one  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  making  seven  all  told.  I  am  informed  by  The 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  that  these  are  the  contemplated 
schools  and  that  the  prize  is  $150  per  school. 

The  Chaibman.  If  we  appropnate  $1,050,  as  you  surest,  you 
would  not  be  able  to  use  more  than  $900  of  that,  under  this  language  t 
Maj.  Hannay.  No,  we  would  have  to  ask  that  the  language  be 
changed. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  was  thinking. 
Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  theory  of  having  a  separate  bakers' 
school  in  the  insular  possessions  inasmuch  as  the  troops  that  went 
there  to  occupy  them  »>t  their  military  training  and  start  over  here  t 
Why  can  not  the  graauates  of  those  continental  schools  be  sent  to 
the  Philippines  as  part  of  its  garrison  t 

Maj.  Hannay.  There  has  to  be  a  constant  turnover  in  these  grad- 
uates to  get  results,  Mr.  Greene.  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
keep  as  many  men  in  this  school  as  can  be  spared  for  that  instruction. 
A  company  commander  never  gets  too  many  cooks  and  you  never 
get  too  many  bakers. 

Mr.  Gbebne.  But  why  can  not  that  turnover  take  place  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  save  two  overheads  1 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  get  any  enlisted  men  in  the  Philip- 
pines at  all,  or  do  the  same  men  remain  constantlv  in  the  Army 
without  any  additions  through  enlistment  in  our  insular  possessions  1 
Maj.  Hannay.  We  are  sending  replacements  all  the  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  over  there  constantly,  but  they  have  this  field  equipment 
and  these  schools  are  conducted  with  it  to  keep  the  personnel  ready 
in  time  of  war.    That  is  another  reason. 

The  Chairman.  I  simply  asked  my  Question  as  a  sort  of  preface 
to  the  one  asked  by  Mr.  Greene.  Could  you  answer  Mr.  Greene's 
q  uestion  ?  Why  should  not  these  men  all  oe  trained  before  they  go 
over  to  the  islands  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  should  say  in  a  general  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  would  take  too  many  men  out  of  a  company,  for  instance.    Over 
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there  they  have  the  full  company  strength,  and  just  at  the  present 
time  we  have  had  all  these  troops  coming  in  from  Siberia.  They 
have  full  company  strength  over  there,  and  I  believe  that  the  coni- 
pany  commanders  would  object  to  having  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
men  sent  from  those  companies  than  in  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  Does  tnat  school  also  train  Phihppine  Scouts  9 

Maj.  Hannay.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  personnel  is  changing  all  the  time  t 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oreene.  Now,  how  about  Hawaii?  Is  it  the  idea  and  inten- 
tion that  prettv  much  everybody  who  starts  out  in  the  Army  to  carry 
a  rifle  eventuafly  becomes  a  baker  ?  If  that  is  the  case,  the  company 
will  become  quite  sadlv  depleted.  They  say  it  takes  nine  tailors  to 
make  a  man.  Now,  now  many  bakers  does  it  take  to  make  one 
soldier  ? 

The  Chairman.  Some  times  it  takes  a  good  many  cooks  to  feed 
the  men. 

Mr.  Greene.  Understand,  I  am  not  questioning  the  propriety  of 
these  schools,  but  if  these  men  are  to  be  taken  from  the  ranks  "and 
sent  to  cooking  school  down  there,  why  should  not  that  training  take 
place  at  the  recruit  barracks,  at  the  recruit  depots  before  they  go  to 
the  insular  possessions  ? 

Gen.  RoQERB.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  situation  is.  I  ima^^ine 
some  of  these  officers  who  have  been  company  commanders  could 
tell  you.  I  think  they  take  a  certain  number  from  each  company 
and  allow  them  to  return  and  then  take  another  set  of  men. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then  you  run  the  school  in  Hawaii  that  will  repre- 
sent in  pupils  one  man  for  each  company  unit  in  its  garrison? 

Gen.  iloQERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  considerable  overhead  for  a  small  attendance. 

Maj.  Hannay.  That  overhead  is  fixed  anyway.  It  belongs  to 
these   organizations. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  a  great  saving  to  the  Government 
also  in  this  way 

Maj.  Hannay  (interposing).  Yes;  there  is. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  These  men,  being  trained  to  utilize 
the  food  that  is  given  them  for  cooking,  do  not  spoil  it  in  the  ordinary 
ways  that  an  untrained  cook  would  spoil  it  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  they  use  it  in  the  most  economical  maimer. 
^  The  Chairman.  I  know  something  of  the  genesis  of  these  schools. 
They  were  established  after  the  Spanish-American  War  when  the 
complaints  about  the  preparation  of  the  food  for  the  enlisted  men 
were  something  awful.  The  newspapers  of  that  day  printed  article 
after  article  of  complaint.  The  naen  who  were  then  in  high  stations 
in  the  Army  siiggested  the  organization  of  these  schools,  and  their 
organization,  in  my  opinion,  nas  been  fully  justified  by  the  war. 
We  had  thousands  of  men  who  were  trained  to  cook  the  food  properly 
for  the  greatly  increased  military  forces  that  we  were  called  upon 
to  bring  to  the  colors. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  the  principle  of  having  a  baker's  school 
is  not  in  question  here  at  all.  The  question  is  as  to  their  number 
and  location,  to  suit  the  practical  uses  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Maj.  Hannay.  There  is  one  thing  about  that,  Mr.  Greene,  ana  that 
is  this.    You  see,  each  company  picks  out  a  man  who  has  the  inclina- 
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tion  and  the  tendency  to  develop  into  a  cook  and  they  send  him  to 
the  school. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  does  that  take  place  in  the  continental  United 
States,  with  the  units  scattered  all  over  the  United  States?  Do 
they  have  to  so  a  distance  that  will  represent  the  nearest  approach 
to  one  of  the  five  schools  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes;  they  go  to  the  nearest  school.  The  details 
of  these  schools  are  being  operated  under  The  Adjutant  General's 
office.  I  believe  it  is  contemplated  to  turn  them  back  to  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  to  which  they  originally  belonged. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  conceivable,  as  a  practical  every-day  bit  of 
military  experience,  that  units  that  are  aesigned  for  overseas  duty, 
for  garrison  in  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  could  be  sent  over  with 
a  simicient  complement  of  trained  cooks  ?    , 

Gen.  Rogers.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  cooks  anywhere. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  would  not  the  same  process  that  Inings  up  cooks 
for  the  garrisons  in  the  continental  United  States  also  provide  cooks 
for  overseas  garrisons  t 

Maj.  Hannat.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  get  the  men  to  go  in 
and  be  trained  as  cooks.  I  think  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  persuasive 
power  on  the  part  of  the  company  conmiander  to  get  them  to  go  to 
the  school. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  true  of  inducing  a  man  to  follow  any  avoca- 
tion. 

Maj.  Hannat.  You  see,  the  company  commander  is  interested  in 
having  a  good  cook  for  his  company. 

Mr.  Greene.  Exactly;  and  this  company  commander  has  no 
experienced  cooks  before  the  troops  are  sent  to  Hawaii  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  think  they  are  send^ 
ing  troops  over  there  as  organizations.  They  send  troops  over 
there,  but  they  do  not  send  them  as  organizations.  They  are  sent 
as  replacements. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  General,  is  not  this  your  experience,  that  by  the 
time  the  man  had  been  developed  into  a  first-class  cook  he  is  grabbed 
up  by  somebody  outside  to  be  a  baker  or  a  cook  ? 

Gen.  RoDOERs.  WeU,  they  are  very  hard  to  get. 

The  Chairbcan.  That  was  the  very  same  argument  that  was  used 
against  the  formation  of  the  cook  and  baker  schools,  that  we  were 
training  men  for  the  huge  lumber  camps  and  the  construction  camps. 
But  I  think  that  experience  has  shown  that  the  movement  was  produc- 
tive of  great  good  and  has  done  great  good  in  the  Army.  In  my  opinion 
it  has  paid  lor  itself;  for  a  soldier,  I  take  it,  is  no  different  from  an 
ordinary  mortal,  and  if  his  food  is  well  cooked  he  is  satisfied,  whereas 
if  his  food  is  not  well  cooked  he  gets  indigestion  and  is  just  as  grumpy 
as  any  other  man  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  will  ask  the  Major  if  tlxe  simple  way  out  of  this 
matter  would  not  be,  instead  of  changing  the  language,  just  to  leave 
the  appropriation  the  same  as  it  was  last  year? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Mr.  McKenzie,  this  estimate  as  to  the  number  of 
acbools,  etc.,  is  something  that  I  have  no  information  about.  It  is 
something  that  was  submitted  to  us. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  we  try  to  change  the  language,  it  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  and  I  think  we  had  better  leave  it  where  it  is. 
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Maj.  Hannay.  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  important.  There  is 
no  better  return  for  the  money  than  these  bakers'  and  cooks'  schools 
in  the  Army.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  better  quality  of  the 
food  but  the  health  of  tiie  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  does  the  company  baker  ordi- 
narily have  to  bake  bread  for? 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  bread  is  baked  in  the  bakery,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  bakeries  supply  all  the  companies  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  In  prewar  days  there  were  65  men,  and  2  cooks,  to  a 
company  of  infantry. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  baker  spoils  a  batch  of  bread  for  the 
organization.     How  may  barrels  of  flour  are  ordinarily  involved  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Three  barrels. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  flour  costs  nowadays,  I  think,  something 
like  $10  a  barrel. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Just  about. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Fields  it  is  about  S16  a 
barrel.  Not  very  long  ago  it  was  $15  a  barrel.  But  if  a  single 
batch  of  bread  is  spofled,  the  wastage  to  ihe  Crovernment  is  very 
considerable,  is  it  not  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  is  very  considerable^ 

The  Chairman.  And  the  inconvenience  to  the  men  is  still  nore 
considerable? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  men  are  taught  to  handle  the 
ration  in  the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most  efficient  and  sani- 
tary way. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  the  record  ought  to  show  that  no  person  in  the 
room,  so  far  as  I  Imow,  has  raised  nis  voice  to  su£;gest  that  there 
ou^ht  not  to  be  these  bakery  schools,  but  everybody  has  approved 
of  It.  The  only  question  I  have  been  trying  to  satisfy  myself  about 
is  whether  we  nad  the  proper  number  distributed  in  proper  places. 
That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  testimony,  we  have  no  com- 
plete organizations  in  these  insular  possessions,  out  we  constantly 
send  down  there  replacement  troops  and  these  men  who  go  down  as 
replacements  probably  have  no  trained  coolss  or  bakers  among  them. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  a  school  in  the  insular  possessions  to  take  care 
of  that  situation. 

Mai.  Hannay.  And  the  Philippine  Scouts  as  well,  otherwise  they 
would  have  to  be  sent  all  the  way  back  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  the  items. 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  next  item  is  for  other  necessary  expenses,  etc., 
1109,458.  This  item  is  for  the  care  and  preservation,  and  it  covers 
twine,  paper  bi^,  excelsior  for  packing  cases,  lumber,  salt  for  rebrin- 
ing,  and  a  number  of  items  of  that  character.  The  next  item  is  for 
customs  duties,  $5,000.  That  involves  certain  articles  on  which  we 
have  to  pay  customs  duties  in  entering  the  Philippine  Islands.  For 
losses  on  subsistence  stores,  $173,180.  That  is  to  cover  anv  losses 
whatever  for  spoiling  or  in  case  of  accident,  in  quantities  too  large  to 
be  covered  by  a  board  of  survey,  for  instance,  in  case  of  storm  or 
damage  by  the  elements. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  be  prepared  for  an  emergency  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  really  an  emergency  fund  ? 
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Maj.  Hannay.  Yes;  on  emergency  measure.  That  covers  the 
items  \mder  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  members  of  the  committee  do  not  desire  to 
ask  any  additional  questions  on  this  subject;  we  will  take  up  the  item 
for  regular  supplies.  The  total  amoimt  in  the  book  of  Estimates  is 
$71,869,000.  I  would  take  it  that  that  w$si  predicated  also  on  an 
Army  of  547,000  enlisted  men  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  kindly  ^ve  us  the  new  estimates  on 
the  four  strengths  that  we  have  been  talkingj  about  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  On  a  grand  total  of  175,000  men,  the  amount  is 
$42,450,255. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  str^igths  you  .will  kindly  put  into  the 
hearing.    We  will  not  take  any  time  on  that. 
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Gen.  Lord.  The  estimates  that  he  is  submitting  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  they  include  estimates  sub- 
mitted under  regular  supplies  by  the  construction  division. 

The  Chairman.  They  mclude  those  which  are  foimd  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  ? 

Gen.  Ix>RD.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  are  some  items  in  the  body  of  the 
paragraph  as  well. 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  total  amoimt  of  this  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  covers  construction  items,  is  $8,137,000,  which  was  turned 
over  to  us  by  construction.  I  understand  that  they  have  explained 
it  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  described  the  matter. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Then  if  it  is  agreeable,  I  will  omit  those  items 
which  have  been  explained. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will,  kindly  do  so.  Gen.  Marshall  was 
before  the  committee  and  went  over  those  items  pertaining  to  this 
paragraph. 

Mr.  Hannay.  The  first  item  is  care  and  protection,  $208,572. 
That  is  a  per  capita  cost  of  $1.04;  99  cents  was  the  previous  per 
capita  charge. 

The  Chairbian.  Now,  these  figures  that  you  are  giving  are  for  an 
Army  of  how  many  1 

Maj.  Hannay.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  men. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  does  the  item  of  care  and  protection  involve, 
watchmen  and  fire  protection  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  For  instance,  insecticide,  moiise  traps,  fly  traps, 
soaps,  lyes,  mops,  handles,  metal  polishes,  blacking,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  for  the  care  of  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  include  personnel) 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  the  pay  thereof? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No.  sir;  it  aoes  not.  The  next  item  is  for  stoves, 
heating,  $16,646,  ana  the  per  capita  charge  is  0.083  cent. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  not  a  great  many  stoves  on  hand  now, 
Major? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  TTien  why  is  it  necessary  to  buy  any  more? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  have  not  enou^  for  an  Army  of  175,000  men. 
We  have  deducted  those  on  hand.  There  are  2,000  stoves  on  hand. 
We  expect  there  will  be  on  hand  by  June  30,  2,000  stoves.  The 
quantity  required  is  3,000  less  stock  on  hand. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  has  been  done  with  the  large  number  of 
stoves  that  were  installed  at  some  of  the  cantonments  prior  to  the 
getting  in  of  the  permanent  heating  plants?  Have  they  been 
salvaged  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  think  most  of  them  were  burned  out  and  worn 
out  in  the  service,  Mr.  McKenzie.  They  had  a  very  severe  winter 
that  first  winter  and  those  buildings  were  very  light,. and  they  had 
to  keep  up  a  terrific  heat  in  them.  I  know  at  Camp  Upton  they 
were  practically  all  burned  out.  Now,  the  next  item  is  lor  ranges 
and  cooking  stoves,  $46,728,  and  a  per  capita  cost  of  0.233  cent. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  item  in  which  it  would  appear 
that  you  have  a  large  quantity  of  the  material  on  hand. 
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Mai.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  give  you  the  figures.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  not  asking  for  any  for  enlisted  men,  except  married 
noncommissioned  officers  who  are  allowed  small  quarters  for  their 
families,  and  for  officers,  small  ranges.  We  have  not  heen  buying 
any  of  those  for  a  number  of  years  and  they  have  deteriorated  at 
the  posts.  We  have  enough  on  hand  of  what  is  called  the  No.  5 
range  for  enlisted  men.     We  are  not  asking  anything  for  them. 

Tne  Chaibman.  How  many  of  these  stoves  and  ranges  for  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  do  you  contemplate  purchasing? 

Maj.  Hannay.  For  officers,  1,140,  and  for  noncommissioned 
officers,  460. 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  coffee  roasters  ?  Have  you  plenty  of 
those  on  hand? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  do  not  need  any  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  the  language  is  in  here'  to  authorize  them, 
but  I  understand  that  ^ou  are  not  contemplating  procuring  any  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  contemplating  any. 

The  Chaibman.  But  when  we  get  on  the  floor  ana 'the  Members  of 
the  House  see  the  language  ''coffee  roasters'*  somebody  will  naturally 
say,  ''Oh,  you  must  have  thousands  of  those  that  you  bought  during 
the  war  and  that  must  be  available  for  distribution."  We  ought  to 
have  the  facts  so  that  we  can  say  that  no  money  in  this  total  is 
intended  for  the  purchase  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  commodity. 

Maj.  Hannay.  That  is  it  exactly. 

NoTB. — ^The  funds  asked  for  under  Item  No.  6^  *' Ranges  and  cooking  stoves,"  do 
not  include  money  for  the  nrocurement  of  coffee  roosters,  as  it  is  considered  there  are 
sufficient  coffee  roasters  on  nand  to  last  during  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

The  .Chairman.  Then  we  will  better  be  prepared  to  defend  the 
item  when  we  get  on  the  floor. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Major,  the  statement  that  you  will  include  in  the 
record  will  specifically  set  out  the  different  items  for  which  this  is 
to  be  used,  and  no  other  items  will  be  considered  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  set  them  out  in  detail  1 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  will  insert  this  in  the  record,  if  it  is  suflicient. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so. 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  next  item  is  for  field  bakery  equipment, 
$80,822. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  have  you  on  hand)  There 
ought  to  be  a  great  number  of  them  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  ovens,  but  for  spare 

Earte  under  a  number  of  headings,  mostly  chambers,  trench  coversi 
>onts,  and  all  parts  to  repair  those  that  have  had  hard  service 
during  the  war,  and  also  bread  racks  and  cooking  utensils  in  that 
connection. 

The  Chairman.  Will  jon  set  that  out  in  detail  also  ? 
Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Note.— The  amount  estimated  for  under  item  No.  7,  "Field  bakery  equipment,'* 
does  not  include  funds  for  the  procurement  of  field  bake  ovens,  as  it  is  considered 
that  sufficient  complete  ovens  will  be  on  hand  to  meet  the  requirements  during  the 
fiscal  year  1921. 

The  funds  asked  for  are  to  cover  spare  parts,  such  as  tops;  chambers  10-A;  chambers 
11-A;  chambers  12-A;  and  also  to  cover  the  replacement  of  articles  of  the  equipment 
that  goes  with  the  field  bakery  company  as  may  be  necessary. 
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The  next  item  is  for  repair  and  maintenance,  heating  and  cooking 
appliimces,  $255,902.  This  includes  repairs  to  heating  stoves  and 
ranges  and  cooking  stoves.  It  covers  cooking  appliances  of  all  kinds 
and  rolling  kitchens. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  rolling  kitchens  that  have  to  be  ex- 
tensivriy  repaired,  and  that  amounts  to  $1.27  per  capita;  that  is, 
in  1913,  despite  the  lower  costs,  this  item  cost  $1.53  per  capita. 

The  Chaibmak.  Where  do  you  find  that  language  about  rolling 
kitchens  ? 

Maj.  Hanna.  We  have  just  used  the  kitchens  to  cov^  it,  cooking, 
etc. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  tmder  ranges  and  stoves  ? 

Maj.  Hanna.  Repairs  and  maintenance  of  heating  and  cooking 
appliances.  We  take  it  as  a  cooking  appliance.  The  next  iton.  is 
for  candles,  $20,657.  This  item  has  not  mcreased.  It  is  the  same  as 
it  was  in  1913.  Even  though  they  cost  more,  the  item  is  the  same, 
but  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  using  less  candles. 

The  ChairmXn.  Did  we  not  buy  an  enormous  quantity  of  candles 
during  the  war  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  I  think  we  did,  but  we  used  enormous  quantities, 
too.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  have  not  any  siuplus  at  all  ? 

Maj.  Hankat.  Ncme  on  June  30,  is  tne  report  of  storage.  For 
matches,  $30,082,  with  a  per  capita  cost  of  15  cents  per  man  per  year. 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  that  ?  When  you  were  supplying  the 
Army  of  practically  4,000,000  you  most  have  bought  matches  in 
great  quantitv.  Now,  vour  Army  is  down  to  about  220^000  men  and 
wiU  be  down  lower  by  ue  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Have  you  not 
enough  of  those  on  hand  to  avoid  purchasing  more  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Storage  reports  none  on  hand. 

The  Chaibman.  None  on  hand  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  That  there  will  be  none  on  hand  in  all  these  cases. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand.    It  is  remarkable. 

Mai.  Hannat.  Some  items,  of  course,  we  do  not  consider,  because 
they  nave  a  large  stock.  In  other  items  that  are  not  well  balanced  in 
stock,  we  have  to  ask  for  something. 

The  next  item  is  a  large  item,  for  heating,  $5,815,950.  This  is 
baaed  on  the  present  prices  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  but  we  have 
been  rather  reliablv  informed  that  there  is  an  a^eement  between 
the  operators  and  tne  miners  that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  27  per 
cent,  so  that  we  fear  that  this  will  result  in  a  deficiency  if  that  result 
takes  place.  The  next  item  is  for  appliances  for  nandling  fuel, 
$50,137.    That  is  a  construction  item. 

Mr.  MgEjbnzie.  That  does  not  include  any  trucks  for  hauling  the 
coal? 

Maj.  Hannat.  It  is  coal-handling  machinery. 

Mr.  MgKenzis.  But  it  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  any  trucks  I 

Maj.  Hannat.  No,  sir.    It  includes  wood-sawing  machinery,  too. 

The  Chaibman.  In  establishing  the  amount  of  heat  and  light  tor  an 
officer,  those  figures  are  predicated  upon  an  average  amount  for  eaoh 
officer? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes;  in  each  zone. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  ns  how  much  is  allowed  for  light  and 
how  much  for  heat  in  each  zone  ? 

Maj.  Hank  AT.  I  can  place  that  in  the  record;  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
rather  voluminous. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  worked  out  in  great  detail. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  zones  have  you  ? 

Mai.  Hannat.  We  have  13  zones.  Each  zone  is  different  each 
montn. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  Alaska  it  would  be  very  much  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is  down  in  El  Paso  or  San  Antonio  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  worked  out  on  an  elaborate  chart 
showing  various  data,  averages,  temperature,  etc.,  throughout  the 
coimtry  and  in  fordgn  possessions. 

The  Chairman.  Without  encumbering  the  record  too  much,  if  it 
can  be  done  in  a  brief  manner,  it  would  be  enlightening  and  inter- 
esting. 

Mai.  Hannay.  I  have  here-  the  table  of  allowances  which  is  not 
very  lar^e,  and  if  that  would  be  sufficient,  I  will  insert  it  in  the  record, 
although  it  does  not  ^o  into  detMIs  about  the  zones. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  table  of  allowances  for  each  room  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  For  each  zone.  Of  course,  it  is  based  on  the  rooms 
and  tne  zones. 

.   The  Chairman.  If  you  can  do  it  and  if  that  list  is  brief,  you  may 
insert  it  in  the  record. 

Maj.  Hannay.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  fuel  item,  Mr. 
CSiairman.  That  shows  the  commutation  by  finance.  Finance 
esttmates  for  that.    That  is  commutation  in  money  value. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  part  of  it,  but  theiy  take,  I 
assume,  vour  figures  that  you  have  worked  out  for  furnishing  the 
real  article  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  the  commutation  t 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  it  would  come  in  properly  here  in 
connection  with  the  fud  and  light  furnished  in  kind  Y 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  will  put  in  the  record  fuel  in  kind,  if  that  is  what 
you  aesirer 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orsicne.  Is  this  hterally  the  fact,  that  the  table  that  is 
employed  as  the  means  of  recKoning  the  cash  commutation  to  an 
officer  for  heat  and  light  is  also  the  basis  for  any  actual  expenditures 
of  the  Oovemment  to  furnish  it  in  kind  f 

Maj.  Hannay.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  so. 

Maj.  Hannay.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood.    ' 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  No  ;  one  is  a  theory  and  the  other  is  the  actual  pur- 
chase of  the  stuff. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  arrived  at  that  commutation 
figure  from  the  figures  that  you  established 
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Maj.  Hannay  (interposing).  In  kind! 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Maj.  Hannay.  They  arrive  at  this  figure  from  that  basis. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  one  is  a  theoreticiu  table  based  on  a  certain  law 
of  averages  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  the  other  is  what  you  may  have  to  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  region  and  the  demand? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes;  exactly. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  putting  it  in  another  way,  the 
commutation  is  fixed  by  law  at  so  much  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no. 

Maj .  Hannay.  The  law  simply  authorizes  the  commutation  and  it 
is  fixed  by  Executive  order. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Lord,  how  is  that?  How  do  you  arrive  at 
the  allowance  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  basis  on  which  we  are  paying  commutation  of 
heat  and  light  was  worked  out  by  an  officer  in  the  office  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General  in  consultation  with  the  ComtproUer  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  basis  from  which  we  estimate  it  as  a  matter  of  actual  pay- 
ment to  the  officer  is  on  that  table  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  the  cash  payment  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  the  price  for  the  conunutatioD 
is  predicated  on  the  cash  payments  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  They  are  the  same  thing.  This  table  is  the  table 
from  which  vou  reckon  the  amount  of  monev  to  make  a  cash  payment, 
but  that  taole  is  made  up  and  has  for  a  oasis  the  result  of  money 
purchases  in  different  zones  at  different  times  of  fuel  and  liglxt  and 
IS  used  to-day  as  an  actual  basis  for  furnishing  any  officer  heat  and 
light  in  kind. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Coxnmutation  of  heat  and  light  are  paid  to  offioera 
who  do  not  occupy  Government  quarters,  who  are  livmg  somewhere 
where  there  are  no  Government  owned  quarters,  and  consequently 
the  Government  has  no  authority  to  heat  them.  Fuel  in  kind  is 
furnished  to  officers  occupving  Government  quarters,  the  Government 
heating  the  quarters,  with  whatever  amount  of  fuel  is  necessary  as 
fixes  by  allowances. 

Mr.  Greene.  Exactly. 

The  CsAmMAN.  And  you  figure  out  how  much  that  fuel  costs  for 
the  basis  of  this  appropriation  nere  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  No,  sir.  This  is  estimated  on  the  actual  amount  of 
fuel  we  will  have  to  buy,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  for  the  coming  year  is 
based  upon  the  present  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Then  does  the  commutation  fluctuate  according  to 
the  prices? 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  commutation  is  fixed  from  time  to  time.  It 
was  last  fixed  in  1918  but  tonday  it  is  inadequate. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAmiiAN.  Because  of  the  increased  prices  that  you  have  to 
pay? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  the  cost  of  fuel. 
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Mr.  MoEenzie.  That  is  supposed  to  be  a  flexible  rule,  however, 
that  can  be  put  out  by  this  board.  I  suppose  the  same  rule  conld  be 
reduced  if  coal  went  aown  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  by  executive  action. 

The  amount  asked  for  under  item  No.  11  for  **heat"  is  to  cover  procurement  of 
fuel  in  kind  only  and  does  not  cover  commutation  of  heat  and  lif^ht  paid  to  those 
entitled  thereto.  Funds  for  the  latter  purpose  are  estimated  for  by  the  Finance 
Service.  Commutation  of  heat  and  light  is  payable  from  the  appropiiation  '*Pay  of 
the  Army,"  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Service. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  present  allowance.!^  of  commutation  of  heat  and 
light: 

Army  heat  and  light  allowance. — The  General  Staff  has  carefully  worked  out  certain 
changes  in  the  old  table  of  Army  heat  and  light  allowances  which  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  fuel  and  illuminants  much  more  equitably  than  at  present.  The  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  has  approved  the  new  schedules  as  of  October  1,  1918,  andparagraphs 
1036  and  1044)  Army  Kegulations,  will  be  changed  immediately  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  advance  instructions  issued  as  soon  as  possible.  This  means  that  payments 
for  the  period  commencing  October  1,  1918,  will  oe  made  at  the  rates  specified  below. 
Payment  of  commutation  of  heat  and  light  for  a  period  prior  to  October  1,  1918,  will 
be  made  at  the  old  rate,  regardless  of  date  of  payment. 

Commutation  of  heat. — Where  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  is  occupving  quarters  other 
than  public,  the  Quartermaster  Corps  will  pay  commutation  to  such  officer  or  enlisted 
man  tor  the  heat  actually  necessary  for  the  number  of  rooms  actually  occupied,  but 
not  exceeding  the  number  to  which  the  rank  of  the  ofiicer  or  enlisted  man  entitles 
him,  at  rates  per  month  as  follows: 


Deoembor,  January,  and  February, 

March  and  November. 

Rooms. 

Zone  1, 

Zone  3, 
20*-307 

Zones. 
30*-40< 

Zone  4, 
40*-«0< 

Zones. 
W-25''. 

Zone&* 
25--85X 

Zone  7, 

Zone  8. 
45*^< 

1 

19.35 
15.10 

ao.40 

34.40 
28.00 
31.50 
35.00 
38.40 
41.85 
45.00 
47.85 

18.85 
14.10 
18.90 
22.80 
26.50 
29.70 
32.90 
36.00 
39.15 
42.00 
44.55 

88.  SO 

13.30 

17.10 

21.00* 

24.25 

27.00 

29.75 

32.40 

35.10 

37.50 

40.15 

18.15 
12.30 
16.20 
19.40 
22.50 
25.20 
27.65 
29.60 
31.50 
33.00 
34.66 

89.00 
14.80 
19.65 
28.80 
27.25 
30.60 
33.96 
37.30 
40.50 
43.50 
46.65 

18.60 
13.80 
18.15 
23.30 
35.50 
28.60 
31.50 
34.40 
37.85 
40.00 
42.90 

18.35 
12.40 
16.85 
19.80 
28.00 
26.10 
28.70 
31.20 
83.75 
36.50 
38.50 

$7.25 

2 

10.90 

3 

14.10 

4 

17.00 

S 

19.50 

0 

21.90 

7 

34.15 

8 

36.40 

9 

28.85 

10 

80.60 

11 

32.45 

April,  Kay,  and  October. 

June  1  to  Sept.  30. 

Booms. 

Zone  9, 
85«-40* 

Zone  10, 
40«-50». 

Zone  11, 
50»-70». 

Zone  13, 

Zone  18, 
66«.76V 

1 

87.75 
12.10 
15.75 
19.00 
23.25 
24.90 
27.30 
20.x 
81.06 
82.50 
84.10 

87.65 
11.70 
15.80 
1&40 
21.25 
3180 
86.96 
28.80 
30.60 
32.00 
88.56 

86.80 
8.50 
&50 
&50 
8.50 
9.00 
0.45 
9.60 
9.90 
10.00 
10.45 

17.66 
11.40 
14.40 
17.60 
20.60 
28.10 
25.66 
27.60 
29.70 
81.50 
88.00 

86.80 

3 

8.60 

3 

&60 

4 

8.60 

5 

8,60 

6 

9.00 

7 

9.46 

8 

9.60 

9 

9.90 

10 

10.00 

11 

ia46 
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tion.  of  light, — Where  an  oSicer  ot  enlisted  man  occupies  quarten  other  than 

Quartermaster  Corps  will  pay  commutation  of  li^ht  to  such   officer  or 


Commutation 
public  the  Quartermaster  rorps  win  pay  commutatK>n  ot  ii^nt  to  sucn   omcer  or 
enlisted  man  for  the  number  of  rooms  actually  occupied,  but  not  exceeding  the  numbrr 
to  which  the  rank  of  the  officer  or  enlisted  man  entitles  him,  at  the  folk>wlng 


Rooms. 

April  to  Septam- 
ber,    Indusive, 
per  moDtb. 

OetobertD  ManA, 
ladusivv,       p« 
month. 

1 

10.80 
1.15 
1.60 
1.80 
2.15 
2.46 
X80 
3.10 
3.40 
3.75 
4.05 

• 

(Lao 

2 

LTD 

3 

2.25 

4 

X75 

s 

3.2S 

6 

3.80 

7 

4.30 

g 

A.K 

9 

5.3S 

10 

SlW 

11 

6l40 

Maj .  Hann  AT.  Would  the  chairman  care  to  have  this  detail  in  regard 
to  the  advanced  price  of  coal  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Hannat.  For  instance,  the  average  price  of  anthracita  coal 
in  1914  and  1915  was  S5.27  per  ton,  the  cost  to  the  Government.  The 
present  price  is  S6.50,  an  increase  of  approximately  23  per  cent.  TTiat  is 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  information.  The  average  price 
of  bitmninous  coal  in  1914  and  1915  was  $2.51  per  ton,  and  the  present 
price  is  $3.42,  an  increase  of  approximately  36  per  oent.  The  basis 
of  the  estimate  here  is  $22.25,  which  is  the  cost  per  capita  in  1913, 
plus  30  per  cent.  It  is  $29  per  capita.  That  is  we  way  we  arrived 
at  this  cost.    That  is  for  fuel  in  kmd,  not  commutation. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  next  item  is  for  light,  $12,033.  That  covers 
lamp  chimnevB,  wicks,  and  lamps  in  these  posts  where  they  have  no 
electricity.    The  next  item  is  for  mineral  oil,  $192,528. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  used  for  1 

Maj .  Hannay.  That  is  used  at  points  where  they  have  no  electrioitr 
and  for  street  lamps. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  kerosene  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  For  engine  supplies  for  model  batteries. 
$17,400.  That  is  at  seacoast  fortifications.  For  furi  for  laundries, 
lighting  plant,  modem  batteries,  Air  Service,  etc.,  the  total  is  $547,215. 
Tne  next  item  is  for  gasoline.    The  total  is  $3,887,577. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  supplying  all  branches  of  the  Army  now 
with  gasoline  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir.  We  supply  the  Tank  Corps,  the  ChMnical 
Warfare  Service,  and  the  Air  Service.  Out  of  this  amount  the  Air 
Service  are  estimating  that  they  will  require  $3,750,000,  so  that  prac- 
tically the  whole  estimate  is  for  the  Air  Service.  The  otlier  two 
oi^anizations  are  the  Tank  Corps,  who  estimate  for  $110,904,  and 
die  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  $7,621,  and  the  Purchase  and  StcM'age 
Service,  $19,052. 

The  Chairman.  The  Quartermaster  Department  used  to  run  its 
own  automobiles.  Are  they  now  all  run  by  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  During  the  present  fiscal  year,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  furnished  gasoline  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  but 
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we  estimated  for  it  in  1920.  Now,  these  estimates  are  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  national  defense  act,  and  the  only  services  we  have  included 
are  those  which  are  not  in  the  national  defense  act. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  figure  on  gasoline? 
That  is  based  on  a 

Maj.  Hannat  (interposing).  Those  services  furnish  the  quantity 
and  we  furnish  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contract  for  the  quantity  in  advance  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  generally  let  the  contract  for  delivery  at  certain 
points  within  certain  zones  at  a  certain  price.  The  contract  aUows 
the  contractor  to  deliver  at  a  certain  point  as  he  desires. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  a  year's  contract  at  a  time  ? 

Maj.  Haknat.  One  quarter  at  a  time  generally. 

The  Chairmak.  Suppose  the  price  goes  up  considerably  in  the  next 
quarter?  Is  your  figure  extensive  enou^  to  enable  you  to  get 
tnrou^  without  aov  deficiency  1 

Maj.  Hannat.  We  are  not  placing  our  price  with  a  view  to  a  large 
increase.  If  it  should  result  in  a  large  deficiency  in  this  item,  we 
would  ask  you  to  increase  it. 

The  Chairman,  Fuel  oil  has  gone  up  enormously  within  the  past 
year  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  production  of  oil,  I  am  told,  is  not  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the  demand.  So  that  the  chances  are  that 
the  price  of  gasoline  and  oil  will  be  very  much  higher  next  year  than 
it  is  this  year.  But  I  am  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  you  have  studied 
this  carefully  and  have  made  due  allowance. 

Maj.  Hannat.  We  have  made  no  increase  in  these  prices.  We  are 
taking  the  present  ^ic^- 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  gasoline  *f or  the  Army 
now? 

Maj.  Hannay.  About  28  cents  for  aviation  and  23  cents  for  ordi- 
nary. I  think  last  quarter  we  ^t  it  for  21  cents.  We  got  some  for 
17  or  18  cents  before  that,  but  it  has  increased. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  now  between  29  and  30  cents  to  the 
consumer. 

M&j.  Hannay.  Yes;  but  this  is  in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  is  a  S3,000,000  item  for  gasoline. 

The  Chairman.  Largely  for  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  Now,  I  did  not  hear  the  statement  of  Oen.  Drake. 
How  much  does  he  propose  to  spend  for  gasoline  for  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  organization  supoUes  the  gasoUne 

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).  For  the  Motor  Transport  Corps? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  supplying  it. 
Qen,  Drake  must  have  estimated  it  for  himself. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  hearings  he  gave  it 

Gen.  Lord  (iaterposing) .  He  md  not  state  in  the  hearing  how  much 
he  asked  for  gasoline,  but  it  was  in  the  statement  which  he  subxaitted 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  MoELenzie.  So  that  it  wiU  be  available  ? 

Oen.  Lord.  It  will  be  available  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  you  will  pardon  me  in  this  connection,  the  point 
I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  If  the  reorganization  bill  which  we  passed  in 
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the  House  should  become  a  law,  then  jou  will  be  charged  under  that 
law  with  the  purchase  of  all  this  gasoline,  will  you  not! 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoEjqnzie.  I  should  hope  so,  anyhow. 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  are  charged  with  the  piutshase  of  it  at  the 
present  time,  but  as  long  as  they  remain  a  separate  service  they 
estimate  for  the  quantity. 

Mr.  MoKbnzie.  You  are  operating  now  under  one  of  the  relics  of 
the  Overman  Act,  which  is  still  in  existence,  but  after  the  reoi]?aiiiza* 
tion  act  comes  into  effect  then  the  Quartermaster  General's  Depart- 
ment will  take  charge  of  all  this  and  allot  it  to  the  different  services  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  considered  there  those  s^vices 
which  were  not  in  the  national  defense  act.    Transportation  was  a 

¥art  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  Corps  and  they  estimated  under 
transportation  of  the  Army.  If  they  came  back  to  the  Charter- 
master  Corps  they  would  be  then  an  entity  in  the  whole  machine  and 
we  would  use  that  money  for  supporting  those  activities. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  I  am  asking  these  questions  with  the  hope  in 
mind  that  this  is  the  last  year  that  we  will  have  to  have  a  half 
dozen  different  activities  coming  before  us  and  asking  for  the  same 
thing,  and  next  year  when  the  Quartermaster  Department  appears 
before  us  I  hope  they  will  have  an  estimate  for  oil. 

The  Chaikman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  carry- 
ing $110,000  of  this  item  for  the  Motor  Transport  Corps? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No;  for  the  Tank  Corps.  Now,  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  total  amount  of  gasoline,  during  the  present  year  we  have 
been  buying  for  all  these  services.  When  they  submitted  their  esti- 
mates for  this  year  they  asked  for  $16,560,000.  Our  appropriation 
for  1920  for  all  the  services,  including  the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
and  Air  Service,  was  $14,609,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  there  was  not  any  deficit  ? 

Mai.  Hannay.  We  do  not  know  yet.  We  can  not  tell  until  later. 
I  will  say  this  about  the  appropriations  that  the  Quartermaster 
General  has  handled,  that  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  deficits  in 
any  of  them,  but  it  has  been  due  to  very  economical  han(iling  of  the 
funds.  Our  estimates  were  based  conservatively,  as  they  are  in 
this  instance,  only  on  what  we  thought  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  you  will  have  any  balance 
to  return  to  the  Treasury? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  can  not  tell  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
next  item  is  for  lubricants,  and  all  of  this  is  for  the  other  three  serv- 
ices mentioned,  the  Tank  Corps,  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and 
the  Air  Service,  and  it  involves  $308,222. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  include  in  that  some  castor  oil  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  imagine  they  do,  for  the  Air  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  buying  any  of  that  ?  I  understood  they 
had  about  a  million  gallons  which  they  said  they  could  never  use. 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  are  not  buying  any  castor  oil  at  the  present 
time,  Mr.  Chairman.     The  Air  Service  is  not  calling  for  an  v. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  involved  in  this  sum  at  all  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir.  The  next  item  is  for  bake  ovens  and  appa- 
ratus, purchase  and  repair.  That  is  for  permanent  installations  at 
posts,  $34,000.  For  ice  issue  to  organizations,  $293,605.  That 
covers  ice  for  all  purposes.  For  ice  for  issue  to  offices,  $74,805.  Ice 
for  preservation  of  stores,  $74,805. 
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Mr.  McE^ENziE.  Have  you  had  any  item  included  in  this  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  refrigerators? 

Maj.  H  ANN  AT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  plenty  of  them  on  hand  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  That  comes  under  barracks  and  quarters,-  con- 
struction. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  item  for  ice  machines.  Sometin^es  they 
construe  language  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill  in  a  peculiar  way. 
Could  they  ever  construe  ice  machines  to  include  refrigerators? 

Maj.  Hannat.  I  do  not  Imow,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  a  con- 
struction item.  The  next  item  is  for  laundries,  construction  and 
repair.  The  chief  of  the  construction  service  defended  part  of  this, 
but  we  have  $498,000  in  purchase  and  storage,  inTolving  $298,000  for 
new  machinery  in  new  laundries  and  $200,000  for  maintenance  and 
repairs. 

The  CHAUUfAN.  Well,  the  construction  department  asks  for  five 
appropriations  for  laimdries,  three  of  them  at  $160,000  each,  one  at 
$65,000,  and  one  at  $42,000. 

Maj .  Hannat.  That  is  for  the  construction  of  the  buildings. 

The  Chaibaun.  Yes,  and  not  for  any  machinery  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  No,  sir;  we  are  buying  the  machinery  to  go  in  the 
buildmes. 

The  Chatrman.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  machinery  that 
goes  into  the  buildings  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  No,  sir;  we  buy  the  machinery  and  run  it.  They 
put  up  the  buildings^ 

The  C^ntHAN.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  machinery  that  goes  into 
the  laundries  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  The  total  cost  of  machinery  for  all  of  those  five 
projects  is  $620,000,  but  we  have  some  laundiy  machinery  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Which  you  can  utilize  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Which  we  will  utilize;  but  we  will  have  to  buy,  in 
addition  to  that,  machinery  to  the  value  of  $298,000  to  make  up  the 
total  value  of  $620,000. 

Mr.  McEjcnzie.  If  this  committee  should  decide  not  to  appropriate 
the  five  items  mentioned  by  the  chairman  for  the  construction  of 
these  laundries,  then  we  could  also  cut  out  your  item  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  $298,000  could  be  cut  out,  out  not  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  laundries  that  are  already  in  operation. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  That  would  be  worth  savmg. 

Maj .  Hannat.  There  is  one  thing  in  that  connection  which  I  may 
bring  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  that  now  that  free 
laundry  service  to  enlisted  men  is  authorized,  it  will  cost  more  to  have 
that  work  done  by  contract  than  to  build  these  laundries  and  to  oper- 
ate them. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  Major,  if  I  may  just  make  a  little  statement  here 
in  connection  with  the  laimdry  situation,  it  was  very  interesting  to 
me.  It  is  a  question  of  policy  whether  we  should  maintain  the 
laimdries,  especiaUy  locatea  near  cities  where  there  are  facilities  for 
doing  laundry  work  by  civilians.  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  in 
connection  with  that  matter  when  we  were  discussing  the  policy  that 
he  spent  several  winters  in  Germany,  and  one  winter  in  particular 
he  was  in  a  city  where  they  had  a  military  post  and  that  orainarily  in 
the  summer  time  the  civilian  laundries  were  permitted  to  do  the 
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laundry  work^  but  in  the  winter  time  the  Gremian  GroTemment, 
througn  its  military  authorities,  divided  that  laundnr  work  out,  giv- 
ing to  one  poor  woman,  for  instance,  the  laimdry  for  three  or  four 
soldiers,  not  to  exceed  that,  and  in  that  wav  they  divided  this  work 
out  among  those  people  and  gave  them  employment  during  the  stress 
of  winter.  There  is  a  very  grave  question  in  my  mind  wnether  it  is 
good  policy  for  the  Government  to  imdertake  to  nm  these  laundries 
as  a  military  adjunct.  I  can  imderstand  where  we  might  save  a 
little  money  by  so  doing,  but  is  the  policy  wise  ?  So,  I  think  it  might 
be  well  for  us  to  consider  seriously  the  question  of  building  a  number 
of  laundries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  me  cite  a  little  experience.  Right  out  there 
near  my  home  they  have  constructed  a  laundry,  at  Alcatraz,  nvhere 
the  disciplinary  barracks  are  located.  The  Gov^nment  used  to 
have  all  its  laundry  work  done  by  contract  for  the  transports  and  for 
the  other  organizations  of  the  Army  that  need  it.  The  laundry  now 
does  all  the  work  for  the  transports,  does  all  the  work  for  the  enlisted 
men,  and  does  the  work  for  the  officers,  the  officers  paying  for  their 
work.    The  saving  to  the  Government  is  said  to  be  very  considerable. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Idr.  Chairman,  from  our  figures  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment owned  and  operated  laundries  is  $1.27  per  man  per  year. 
The  average  cost  by  contract  is  $37.54  per  man  per  year.  Another 
thin^  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  fact  tJiat  in  foreign 
armies  they  are  situated  in  cities,  dispersed  through  the  cities,  and 
most  of  our  posts  are  out  in  the  wilderness,  in  large  posts  like  Fort 
D.  A.  RusseU,  and  they  have  no  facilities  for  doing  laundry  work. 

The  Chairman.  D.  A.  Russdl  is  an  unhappy  instance,  because  it 
is  near  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  where  they  have  laundry  facilities.  But 
if  you  were  to  go  down  to  some  of  the  camps  that  are  remote  from  the 
cities,  of  course,  the  situation  would  be  much  worse  than  it  is  at 
D.  A.  Russell. 

Maj .  Hann AY.  At  a  post  that  is  only  a  few  miles  out  from  a  large 
city  we  found  it  very  mfficult  to  get  work  done. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  but  judging  from  the  way  the 
laundries  here  in  Washington  have  raised  the  prices  in  the  last  ^ear 
and  a  half,  I  am  willing  tl^t  the  Government  shall  do  its  own  washing. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  assume  that  the  German  Government  probably 
fixed  the  price  of  the  laundry. 

Maj.  Hann  AT.  The  next  item  is  for  laundries,  operation  and  maio- 
tenance.  This  item  is  $3,890,670.  That  involves  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  laundry  being  done  at  Government  laundries  at  $1.27  per 
man  per  year,  the  other  50  per  cent  being  at  the  rate  of  $37.54  per  man 
per  year  oy  contract.  When  these  latmdries  are  built  next  year  they 
will  result  in  a  decided  decrease  in  cost.  Then  it  will  come  down  to 
$1.27  instead  of  $37.54  per  unit. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  civilian  labor  in  the  laundries  ? 

Maj.  Hann  AY.  Yes  sir. 

The  Chariman.  About  how  many  people  have  you  employed  ? 

Maj.  Hann  AT.  I  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  pay  ? 
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Statement  of  civilian  personnel  required  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  Oovemment- 
owned  laundries  for  the  fiscal  year  Idtl,  based  on  on  Army  of  n&fiOO  mtn. 


Civilian  peraozmel. 


Superviaors 

Portfln,ete 

Offloeibroe 

EnglnMn 

ICarking  departmflQt . . 
Washing  department. 
Flat  work  departeient 
Pressing  departmatt. . 
Sorting  department . . . 
Repair  department ... 

Starch  department 

Shipping  department. 


Ayerage 

Number. 

daily 
wage. 

Total  ooat. 

61 

16.81 

$106,708.08 

170 

2.44 

127,704.00 

149 

8.76 

174,888.75 

168 

4.09 

202,266.86 

822 

2.63 

182,748.18 

333 

8.05 

308,361.95 

467 

2.16 

808,968.56 

633 

2.20 

435,883.80 

213 

2.46 

164,005.74 

20 

2.27 

14,210.20 

76 

2.31 

54,96a  28 

149 

8.00 

130,911.00 

2,220,507.86 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record  also.  The  next  item 
is  soap,  issue,  $226,621. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  liquid  soap  or  just  cake  soap, 
bar  soapl 

Maj.  Hannat.  Just  cake  soap,  issue  soap. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  includes  soap  for  laundry  use  ? 

Mr.  Hannat.  No,  sir.  This  is  a  per  capita  cost  of  SI.  13  per  year, 
and  we  found  by  experience  that  that  is  what  it  costs  at  the  preMnt 
price  of  soap  per  inoividual. 

The  Chahihan.  That  is  furnished  to  officers  and  men  in  the  bar- 
racks ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Only  to  the  men;  the  officers  pay  for  all  their  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  get  them  from  tne  commissary? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir.  For  toilet  paper,  $110,302.  That  is  fixed 
on  tlie  purchase  price  basis  of  55  cents  from  past  experience.  For 
towels,  $8,423.    That  is  for  paper  towels  for  offices. 

The  Chairman.  For  offices  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes;  for  offices  of  the  government  of  the  Army. 
The  next  item  is  for  post  schools,  libraries,  $32,890. 

The  Chairman.  What  supplies  are  furnished? 

Maj.  Hannat.  AU  school  aesks. 

The  Chairman.  Furniture? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes;  furniture  under  this  item,  for  the  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  MoKbnzie.  That  is  for  the  public  schools  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  the  schools  that  they  have  at 
each  post. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  there  is  a  noncommissioned  officer  or  a 
number  of  noncommissioned  officers  whose  f  amiUes  are  with  them  in 
the  Dost,  they  have  a  school  for  the  children,  I  understand. 

Mai.  Hannat.  Yes;  they  have  a  school  for  the  enlisted  men  and  a 
school  for  the  children.    For  officers'  school,  $2,005.    That  is  for 

?aper  and  maps  and  anything  in  connection  with  the  officers'  schools 
'or  commercial  newspapers,  market  reports^  etc.,  $13,590. 
The  Chairman.  About  how  many  subscriptions  do  you  have  for 
that  kind  of  periodicals  ? 
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Maj.  Hannay.  It  is  fixed  on  an  allowance  of  $90  to  each  regiment 
and  $20  for  each  separate  company;  for  a  separate  command  oi  more 
than  one  company  or  less  than  a  regunent,  $20,  and  for  each  addi- 
tional company  $5.  It  is  in  regulations  that  provide  for  public 
libraries  for  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  publications  include  mc^azines  and 
newspapers  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  periodicals.  The  next  item  is  for  table- 
ware, $274,153.  Of  this  amount  $178,489  is  for  initial  equipment 
and  $95,662  is  for  maintenance.  That  is  for  tableware  that  we  were 
not  using  during  the  war  and  we  have  to  buy  a  good  deal  of  new 
tableware. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  principally? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  use  heavy  crockery  and  plated  ware  of  a  heavy 
character.  The  next  item  is  for  mess  equipment,  $131,962,  initial 
equipment,  $51,742,  maintenance,  $80,220. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  an  enormous  quantity  of  mess 
equipment  during  the  war? 

Maj.  Hannay.  This  is  for  garrisoil  mess  equipment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  is  quite  different  from  field  equipment.  Tne  veiy  fact  that  the 
troops  are  going  into  garrison  requires  us  to  equip  these  garrisons  with 
gamson  mess  equipment.  The  ranges  and  stoves  that  are  in  the 
places  are  not  field  equipment. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  is  included  in  tableware,  just  knives,  forks  and 
spoons  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Well,  it  includes  gravy  boats,  sugar  bowls,  table 
dishes,  dinner  plates,  salt  cellars,  saucers,  tumblers,  and  other  table- 
ware of  a  very  heavy  character. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  suppose  you  have  no  shortage  of  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons  at  this  time? 

Maj .  Hannay.  We  have.  We  have  not  been  using  them  during  the 
war.  During  the  war  they  used  the  field  equipment  which  they  car- 
ried in  their  haversack,  in  tne  mess  pan,  but  in  tne  posts  they  are  issued 
a  heavy  character  of  chinaware.  During  the  war  we  bought  nothing 
of  this  character. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  am  speaking  of  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  and  things 
of  that  kind.     Have  you  a  shortage  in  that  class  of  tableware  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  other. 
They  have  a  short  knife  and  a  short  fork  that  they  carry  in  their 
haversack  for  field  service,  and  they  are  issued  a  heavy  type  of  knife 
and  fork,  hghtlv  plated,  in  the  barracks,  and  the  field  equipment  is 
kept  intact  for  field  service. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  particular  equipment  is  not  issued  to  the 
soldiers  at  aU  ?    It  belongs  to  the  post  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  it  belongs  to  the  mess.  The  next  item  is  for 
forage,  $13,699,570.  The  per  capita  cost  of  1913  was  $40,  and  for 
1920,  from  experience,  based  upon  the  number  of  animals,  it  has 
been  $68.31. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  many  animals? 

Maj.  Hannay.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  includes  mules  and  horses? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  mules  and  horses  of  all  classes,  transportation 
and  nding. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  buy  the  horses  for  the  Army  now  ? 
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Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Will  you  ask  for  the  purchase  of  a  considerable 
number  this  year? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Well,  we  will  bring  that  up  in  the  item  for  horses, 
Artillery  and  Cavalry.  We  will  be  asking  for  14,599  horses  under  the 
Army  strength  of  175,000  men.  That  is  not  the  total  animals  that 
will  "be  required  according  to  the  table  of  organizations.  It  is  cut 
down  from  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  had  quite  an  argument  on  that  item  in  the  last 
appropriation  bill  and  the  contention  was  that  you  had  all  the 
animals  that  you  could  possibly  use.  The  Texas  members,  as  I  now 
recall,  in  particular,  were  yery  insistent  about  making  reductions. 
I  think  the  number  was  reduced  yery  considerably  in  the  House. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Very. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  And  then  the  Senate  restored  the  number,  parti- 
ally, at  least.  Now,  if  Congress  should  again  determine  that  you  haye 
as  many  animals  as  you  can  possibly  use,  this  forage  item  will  be 
materially  reduced  ? 

Maj.  IIannay.  Yes,  sir;  it  can  be  reduced  comparatiyely  as  the 
number  of  animals  is  reduced. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  put  in  the  per  capita  for  each  animall  I 
think  you  did. 

Mai.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  We  haye  it  based  on  the  per  capita  per 
man  nere.  AU  these  figures  are  on  the  per  capita  per  man  for  the 
Army. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  Would  it  be  practicable  to  giye  the  per  capita  cost 
by  the  number  of  animals  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Well,  the  forage  cost  per  animal  per  day  now  is 
practically  $1.  '  It  is  70  cents  for  forage  and  the  total  cost,  with  over- 
head, is  $1. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Including  forage? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.    To  be  exact,  it  is  67.3  cents. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  Major,  is  there  not  some  such  situation  as  this  with 
regard  to  animals  in  the  Army  ?  That  while  you  may  have  a  very 
great  number,  yet  the  types  that  are  most  desirable  in  some  parts  of 
the  service  are  still  lacking  in  proper  numbers  for  that  service  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Very  decidedly  so.  The  remount  service  will 
explam  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtam  the  proper  animals  for  the  price. 

Mr.  Greene.  This  question  may  better  be  directed  to  them;  but  is 
it  known  whether  there  is  any  prospect  of  disposing  of  the  present 
surplus  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  type  of  animals  that  you  require 
at  anything  like  the  same  cost  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  They  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  animals  at  the 
j>resent  time  for  an  army  of  175,000  men. 

Mr.  Greene.  Not  at  present? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  will  have  to  purchase  18,000  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  14,000.  I  want  to  say  tnis,  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  during  the  coming  year  this  money  will  buy  the  forage  lor  the 
number  of  animals  that  we  already  have.  The  quotation  on  March 
20  was  $1.05  a  bushel  for  oats  and  $41  a  ton  for  No.  1  timothy  hay. 
This  estimate  is  $1.60  for  hay  and  $2.25  for  oats,  so  that  I  feel  that 
even  if  you  do  not  allow  any  money  for  animals,  I  doubt  whether  this 
estimate  will  carry  us  through  without  a  deficiency  for  the  animals 
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now  on  hand  in  the  Government.  The  next  item  is  for  salt  for  ani- 
mals, $8,223.     For  vinegar  for  anim^,  $26,473. 

The  Chairman.  That  vinegar  is  used  for  cleaning  the  mangers  ! 

Maj .  Hannat.  Yes,  for  cleaning  the  mangers  and  feed  bojLes.  For 
seeds  for  raising  forage,  $14,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  are  you  going  to  raise  forage  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  At  the  remount  stations,  Fort  Reno,  Fort  Keogh, 
Front  Royal,  and  Fort  Robinson.  Now,  the  size  of  those  places  are 
as  follows:  Reno,  9,493  acres,  Keogh,  57,000  acres,  Front  Royal, 
5,062  acres,  and  Robinson  23,040  acres. 

The  Chaibman.  We  had  quite  a  discussion  about  that  when  we 
were  considering  the  last  bill,  as  I  recall.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  to  tlie  Government  raising  forage,  but  it  was  shown,  I 
thmk,  that  Keogh  was  rather  remote  from  the  centers  of  supply  and 
so  we  got  by  with  it. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Both  Keogh  and  Robinson  are  remote. 

The  Chaibman.  Front  Roval  is  not  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  No,  sir.  Tney  have  Government-owned  land  there 
and  it  would  simply  be  a  waste  of  that  land  otherwise. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  also  plant  seed  for  grass  so  that  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  horses  have  green  feed  ? 

Col.  Scott.  Yes,  sir.    Thejr  graze  about  7  months  in  the  year. 

The  Chaibmuin.  That  is  all  included  in  this  total  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  it  is  very  desirable  for  the  animab  to  allow 
them  to  graze  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir.  The  next  item  is  for  implements  for 
raising  forage,  $15,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Including  plows  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir;  and  cultivators  and  things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  none  of  those  on  hand,  I  imagine? 

Maj.  Hannat.  No,  sir;  we  have,  of  course,  a  few;  but  thev  are 
inadequate  for  our  present  purposes.  They  have  to  be  purchased 
from  year  to  year. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  that  it  saves  the 
Government  whenyou  can  raise  forage  and  hay  for  the  animah  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Tue  total  estimate  covering  seeds,  implements, 
labor,  and  other  expenses,  is  $81,000  to  the  Government.  We 
expect  to  raise  at  least  $200,000  worth  of  forage,  and  that  has  been 
deducted  from  this  estimate  for  forage.  If  that  is  not  allowed  we 
will  have  to  increase  the  amount  being  requested. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  be  able  to  show  to  the 
House  what  an  ultimate  saving  will  be  made  by  doing  this  thing. 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir.  The  next  item  is  for  straw  for  soloiers' 
bedding,  S72,198.  We  have  cut  this  down  and  figured  it  on  three 
monthsper  man. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  not  have  a  great  deal  of  that  during  the 
war  when  they  were  at  the  cantonments  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  No,  sir;  they  never  could  have  enough.  We  have 
to  issue  30  pounds  per  man  per  month  to  put  in  the  bed  ticks  in  their 
bunks.  Therefore  you  have  to  be  constantly  buying  it.  But  we 
have  only  estimated  for  three  months  per  man.  The  next  item  is 
for  paints  and  oils,  and  they  are  all  for  the  Tank  Corps,  the  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  Service,  and  itib  Air  Service,  $20,857  for  upkeep.     For 
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shoes  for  horses  and  mules,  $89,445.  That  is  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  shoeing  the  animals  once  a  month,  and  the  per  capita  cost  is  44.6 
cents  per  month.  In  this  estimate  we  have  deducted  for  all  horse- 
shoes on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  horseshoes  will  you  have  to  buy 
for  the  next  &cal  vear  1 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  require  48  shoes  per  horse  per  year.  This  is 
based  on  the  per  capita  cost  for  shoeing;  4,800,000  shoes  would  be 
required  for  100,000  animals. 

The  Chairman.  That  allows  the  animal  to  be  shod  once  a  month  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  nails;  we  have 
plenty  of  nails.  But  we  will  have  to  piu'chase  more  shoes  in  addition 
to  what  we  hare  on  hand. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  not  have  a  large  siut)1us  ?  Were  any  of 
them  sold  as  surplus  ? 

Mai.  Hannay.  I  do  not  believe  there  were.  I  can  put  that  in  the 
recora,  if  it  is  desired.  For  shoeing  horses  and  mules,  $25,269.  This 
is  for  the  labor  of  shoeing  animals  at  points  where  they  have  no 
blacksmith  shop,  for  instance,  at  depots.  For  tools,  tool  chests,  and 
issue  outfits,  the  total  amount  is  $464,874,  and  of  that  amount  the 
Tank  Corps  is  asking  for  $5,615  and  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  is 
asking  for  $8,022,  and  Purchase  and  Storage  is  asking  for  $451,237. 
That  IS  for  all  carpenter  chests,  blacksmith  outfits,  saddler's  outfits, 
and  commissary  chests;  not  all  carpenter  tools,  just  those  chests  that 
are  issued  to  all  organizations,  all  companies. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  the  heanng  of  last  year,  which  contains 
a  complete  comparative  statement  for  regular  supplies,  but  I  see 
nothing  in  that  statement  making  an  allowance  for  tools. 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  was  asked  for  under  hardware  and  tools  last  year. 

The  Chaibman.  They  have  two  items  here,  heavy  hardware  and 
light  hardware. 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  was  under  light  hardware. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  under  this  appropria- 
tion? 

Maj.  Hannay.  This  is  $464,874. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  ask  for  anything  last  year  f 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  these  tools  and  chests  and  outfits  for  the  use  of 
the  construction  corps  t 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  they  are  for  issue  to  organizations.  They 
formerly  had  about  18  or  20  different  kinds  of  sets  of  tools.  They 
have  now  coordinated  and  standardized  the  setd  until  I  think  they 
have  7,  or  they  are  trying  to  get  it  down  to  7,  and  these  are  all  the 
new  types,  so  that  it  will  eventually  be  a  great  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  eliminating  so  many  different  types  of  tools.  The  Engineer 
Department  had  one  kind,  tne  quartermaster  furnished  another  kind 
to  troops,  and  they  were  all  different. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  For  example,  they  will  all  have  the  same  kind  of 
hammer^  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes;  and  instead  of  the  Engineers  having  a  tool 
box  for  a  company  that  was  this  long  [indicating]  and  had  certain 
instruments  in  it,  and  a  company  of  Infantry  havmg  a  tool  box  that 
was  this  long  [indicating]  witn  other  instruments  in  it,  they  will  have 
one  standard  chest  for  both  purposes. 
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The  Chaibman.  I  see  that  last  year  we  allowed  you  about  $300,000, 
in  round  numbers,  on  this  item. 

Maj.  Hannay.  les,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $400,000  ? 

Maj .  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  lot  on  hand  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  have  been  usea  up  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  also  had  a  great  many  more  men  than 
you  will  have  next  year? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  Major,  these  tool  boxes  and  tools  are  company  and 
organization  material  f 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  They  are  not  issued  to  any  particular  individual  t 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  are  issued  to  the  company.    Is  that  it  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  And  each  Infantry  company  will  be  entitled  to  one 
of  these  boxes.    Is  that  Uie  ideat 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  Now,  of  course,  they  are  all  supplied  at  the  present 
time  with  a  certain  kind  of  tool  box  and  certain  tools,  are  they  not  t 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  do  not  think  they  have  their  oi^anization  equip- 
ment in  a  ^ood  many  of  these  things,  Mr.  McKenzie.  They  are  just 
sort  of  finning  themselves  now  in  regard  to  things  of  this  nature. 
This  is  to  eqmp  them.  We  find  t^t  we  have  not  got  them  on  hand 
in  stock  to  supply  them.  Storage  reports  that  they  are  not  on  hand 
and  we  have  to  supply  them  wiui  this  equipment. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  Do  you  have  requisitions  in  your  department  ask- 
ing for  this  material  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  get  requisitions  every  day  in  the  storage  depart- 
ment. For  instance,  here  are  some  of  the  chests  that  are  furnished. 
There  is  the  commissary  chest,  with  contents,  the  saddlers'  chest,  the 
blacksmith's  chest,  the  carpenter's  chests  for  companies,  etc, 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  Those  saddlers'  chests  would  be  only  for 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  Artillery. 

Mai.  Hannay.  Artillery  and  Cavalry.  Each  troop  and  battery 
woula  have  them.    Then  they  have  the  band  repair  tool  set. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  the  items,  Major. 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  next  item  is  for  rope  and  cordage.  The  total 
is  $6,217,  for  the  Tank  Service  and  the  Cnemical  Warfare  Service. 

Hie  Chairman.  Have  you  not  sufficient  rope  on  hand  without  pur- 
chasing any  additional  rope  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  have  ropes,  but  not  the  size  required  for  these 
purposes  in  these  amounts,  $3,008  for  the  Tank  Corps  and  $3,209  for 
the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  The  next  item  is  for  stationeiy  and 
office  supplies.  This  item  is  for  $701,925.  The  per  capita  cost  on 
fltationerv  for  the  Army  in  1913,  we  find,  was  $1.17;  in  1914  it  was 
$1.08.    During  this  year  to  date,  the  fiscal  year  1920,  it  has  been  M. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  the  other  welfare  workers  furnishing  large  quantities  of  paper  free  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  This  is  not  for  the  emist^  men,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  offices  ? 
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Maj.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir:  other  than  those  provided  in  the  sundry 
civil  bill.  It  shows  an  increase  in  the  actual  quantity  of  paper  used  in 
the  Army  of  100  per  cent  since  1913. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  paper  ? 

Maj.  H  ANN  AY.  Office  stationery  and  articles  of  stationery  in  con- 
nection therewith.  The  price  of  paper  has  advanced  74  per  cent  in 
that  time,  the  average  pnce  of  stationery. 

The  Chairman,  ^d  our  increase  as  proposed  now,  is  about  300 
per  cent  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes;  our  quantity  increase  is  100  per  cent  per 
man. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  that  stationery  properly  figured  on  a  property 
basis?  What  relation  does  it  have  to  the  number  of  people  in  the 
Army? 

Maj.  Hannat.  It  has  none.  We  were  directed  to  figure  these 
estimates  on  a  per  capita  basis  so  that  we  would  have  some  basis  for 
them. 

Mr.  Greene.  Perhaps  the  greater  bulk  of  that  is  literally  stationery 
overhead.  It  would  be  just  so  much  paper  work  and  so  many  forms 
to  be  employed,  whether  the  organizations  were  full  or  not  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  This  just  means  that  we  have  increased  their  paper 
work  Vv  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ureene.  That  is  probably  what  we  are  getting  at. 

Maj.  Hannat.  The  next  item  is  for  office  furmture,  $169,363. 
Most  of  this  is  for  office  furniture  for  inspectors  and  instructors  on 
duty  with  the  National  Guard. 

Tne  Chairman.  How  much  on  the  average  does  the  furniture  for 
each  office  cost  ?  There  are  48  of  those  offices,  I  take  it,  one  in  each 
State  f 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  me  a  considerable  allowance. 

Maj.  Hannat.  There  was  a  letter  from  The  Adjutant  General 
dated  October  27,  1919,  directing  that  estimates  be  submitted  for 
office  eauipment  lor  75  officers  and  650  enlisted  men  engaged  on 
this  worK. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy-five  officers  and  650  enlisted  men  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fields.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  buy  furniture  when  there  is 
so  much  furniture  on  hand  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  We  are  constantly  getting  requests  for  furniture 
that  we  can  not  supply. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  has  become  of  all  this  great  amount  of  furni- 
ture all  over  the  country  I 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  excess  furniture  that 
has  been  handled  by  the  War  Department,  the  Quartermaster,  Pur- 
chase and  Storage,  has  been  turned  over  to  this  General  Supply 
Committee  here  m  Washington  for  use  in  the  other  bureaus  of  the 
Government,  and  that  saves  their  buying.  I  know  a  great  deal  has 
been  turned  over  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  Army,  where  it  has  purchased  it, 
ought  to  be  given  credit  for  the  distribution  of  that  material  to 
other  departments,  because  the  Army  is  going  to  buy  more  and  will 
be  charged  with  the  new  outlay  in  the  Military  Establishment. 
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Gen.  Rogers.  We  do  a  lot  of  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  do 
not  get  credit  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  ousht  to  be  explained  in  this  item. 

Mr.  Fields.  That  is  the  reason  I  brought  that  up,  because  I  know 
that  question  will  come  up  on  the  floor.  There  is  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  surplus  office  furniture. 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  can  furnish  the  committee  with  the  amount 
of  surplus  furniture  that  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Supply 
Committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would,  General,  because,  as  Mr.  Fields 
says,  we  will  be  asked  about  it,  and  then,  too,  there  is  a  principle 
involved.  The  original  appropriation  was  taken  from  Anny  funds, 
and  here  we  have  men  constantly  talking  about  the  cost  of  the 
Army.  If  that  material  had  been  held  in  reserve  we  would  not 
have  to  make  this  new  appropriation,  but  now  we  are  called  upon 
to  make  it  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  hold 
it  in  reserve.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  give  us  a  little  statement 
about  how  much  of  this  stuff  you  have  turned  over  to  the  other 
departments  and  the  value  of  it. 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  can  very  easily  do  that. 

Statement  of  office  furniture  declared  surplus  and  turned  over  to  General  Supply  Committtf 

and  to  Director  of  Sales. 


Articles. 


Unit. 


QoanUty.       Value. 


Turned  over  to  Oeneral  Supply  Committee: 

Baskets,  waste  paper 

Bands,  rublMr 

Cbalrs 

Desks 

Gftbinet8,lUe 

Costomera 

Fumitorep  miscellaneous 

Do 

Stands,  typewriter 

Tables 

Typewriters 


Total. 


Turned  over  to  Director  of  Sales: 

Baskets,  waste  paper 

Baskets,  desk 

Chairs 

Desks 

Furniture,  miscellaneous 

Cabinets.  flUng 

Cabinets  .sectioDs 

Files,  arch 

Stands,  ink 

Tables 

Typewriters 

octtees . ...................... 


Total. 


Number. 
Pounds.. 
Number... 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Pieces.... 
Number.. 

...do 

...do 


Number. 

..do 

,  ..do. . .. 
..do.... 
Pieces... 
Number. 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do 


48 

300 
6W 
554 

24 
15 


ai5 

13 

6 

180 


7,977 

457 

228 

383 

1,863 

2 

8 

1,424 

3,000 

57 

38 

3 


$16.00 

9iaoo 

5,806.00 

15,98a  95 

096.00 

45.00 

30,534.50 

2,999.« 

1QR.00 

105.00 

11,892.00 


68,423.40 


2,054.2S 

458.00 

1,945.00 

10,673.67 

35,474.50 

93.50 

95.30 

704.00 

140.00 

1,753.00 

4,095.00 

56.00 


57,536.12 


The  Chairman.  Thank  you.    You  may  proceed,  Maj.  Hannay. 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  next  item  is  for  blank  forms,  $70,192. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  those  printed  at  the  GoTermnent 
Printing  Office  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  these,  except  in  those  cases  where  we 
get  permission  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  for  outside 
printing.    For  certificates  for  discharged  soldiers,  $2,407u 
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The  CHAiRMANb  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  certificates. 
Major?  You  know  there  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  about  cer* 
tificates  that  were  given  out  to  the  men  who  had  been  in  the  trainins; 
camps  when  the  war  closed  but  who  had  not  been  fully  trained. 
They  were  in  the  Army,  They  were  given  a  kind  of  certificate  that 
occasioned  a  great  amount  of  criticism  and  complaint.  It  was  the 
same  kind  of  certificate  that  was  given  to  conscientious  objectors 
and  alien  enemies  and  all  that  class,  and  The  Adjutant  General  told 
me  that  they  were  working  on  a  different  form.  You  do  not  know 
anvthing  about  that,  do  you? 

Maj.  Uannay.  No,  sir.  This  is  simply  for  the  regular  certificate 
of  discharge  that  is  issued  to  all  enlisted  men.  The  next  item  is  for 
printing,  $465,276. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  do  you  have  yoiu*  printing  done  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  At  the  Government  printing  plant. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  At  the  Government  Printing  Office  ? 

Maj.  IIannay.  Yes;  except 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  They  have  to,  under  the  law^  except 
where  they  are  given  special  permission  to  have  it  done  outside. 

Maj^  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it,  exactly.  There  are  two  items 
here  which  cover  reserve  officers'  training  camp  equipment.  We 
have  for  equipment,  $275,622,  and  forage  $302,043.  Tnose  axe  the 
estimates  made  by  the  officer  in  chaj^e  of  that  work  in  the  War 
Department.    That  is,  the  quantities,  and  we  supply  the  prices. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Those  items  were  discussed ) 

Mai.  Hannay.  I  imagine  Col.  Morrow  discussed  it.  They  are 
incluaed  in  the  total.  We  have  another  item  for  cleaning  and  pre- 
serving material.  This  was  formerly  in  the  Ordnance  Department 
and  it  is  added  now  to  regular  supphes. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  this  slush  stuff  that  they  have  t 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes;  cosmolene,  and  all  those  things,  preservative 
paint  and  all  those  things  for  the  care  and  preservation  and  cleaning 
of  gtms,  riflesi  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  Ordnance  Department  an  enormous 
quantity  of  that  stuff  still  on  hand  t 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  we  are  constantly  buying  it  now.  We 
have  had  to  buy  a  great  deal  of  such  compounds  for  the  care  and  pro^ 
taction  of  the  Liber^  engines. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  told  by  the  Ordnance  officers  that  the 
engine  would  be  covered  or  the  machinery  would  be  covered  and 
then  make  a  trip  on  the  cars  or  on  the  vessel,  and  a  good  part  of  it 
would  have  worn  off  by  the  time  it  reached  some  destination,  and 
then  the  work  would  have  to  be  done  again. 

Mr.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  used  enormous  quantities  in 
caring  for  and  storing  these  Liberty  engines.  That  is  the  last  item, 
'Ml.  Unairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Thereupon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subconmaittee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  April  2,  1920,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
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Subcommittee  or  the  Cobimittee 

ON  Miutaby  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  April  2,  1920. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30'  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn 
{chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  for  the  Quartermaster  General's 
Department  is  that  in  reference  to  clothing,  and  camp  and  garrison 
equipage,  on  page  31. 

Gen,  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Maj.  Hannay  would  like  to 
return  for  a  moment  to  the  item  for  Subsistence  of  the  Army,  on 
page  20. 

STATEMEVTS  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  H.  L.  BOOEKS,  QVABTEKXASTEB 
OENEBAL,  LIEUT.  COL.  C.  L.  SCOTT,  AHD  XAJ.  J.  B.  B. 
HANNAT,  PUBCHASE  AND  STOBAOE  DIVISIOIT,  QTTABTEB- 
MASTEB  GEVEBAL'S  DEPABTXEHT— Continued. 

Maj.  Hannay.  1  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  simply  to  submit  to  the 
committee  a  revised  text  to  cover  the  rations  at  the  United  States 
MiUtary  Academy.  In  the  act  providing  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  it 
was  68  cents  per  ration,  and  that  has  been  increased  by  Congress  to 
$1.08,  and  we  would  like  to  have  that  go  into  the  text  this  year. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  not  changing  anything 

Mai.  Hannay  (interposing).  Except  cnanging  the  68  cents  to  SI. 08. 

Before  we  go  ahead  with  the  item  of  clothing,  camp  and  garrison 
equipage,  I  should  like  to  submit  one  thing  in  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment in  reference  to  regular  supplies,  and  that  is  this,  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  which  was  for  purchase  and  storage 
activities,  was  $75,227,000,  and  the  appropriation  requested  this 
year  is  $34,313,000.  The  per  capita  cost  for  1920  is  $345;  and  tiie 
per  capita  cost  in  this  estimate  is  $171. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  reduction  is  the  result  of  disposing  of  a  lai^e 
amount  of  the  surplus  material  you  had  to  keep  in  storage? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir.  You  can  pot  ascribe  it  to  that.  It  is  due, 
for  one  thing,  to  the  elimination  of  the  amount  for  gasoline  for  the 
Motor  TYansport  Corps,  which  you  have  included  in  another  appro- 
priation, and  partially  to  the  fact  that  we  have  bought  some  of  the 
necessary  things  for  peace-time  maintenance  from  this  year's  appro- 
priation.    We  nave  cut  that  down. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  reduction  is  so  large  that  it  can 
not  be  due  to  gasoline  alone,  because  the  amount  allowed  last  year 
for  gasoline,  as  1  recall,  was  a  total  of  about  $16,000,000. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  'We  had,  as  I  remember  it,  over  $14,000,- 
000  in  our  estimate  for  gasoline  last  vear. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  Did  I  understana  you  to  say  that  last  year  the 
total  amount  was  $75,000,000  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  For  purchase  and  storage  activities  expenditures, 
made  from  regular  supplies.  The  only  other  service  included  was 
construction. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  In  using  the  word  activities,  would  that  include 
the  payment  of  rentals  for  storage? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  comes  under  another  item  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  item  for  clothing,  camp  and 
garrison  equipage  for  an  army  of  175,000  men  the  aggregate  amount 
asked  for  is  $26,982,645. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  amount  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

Maj.  Hannay.  For  200,000  men  the  amount  is  $29,601,760. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  insert  in  the  record  the  amounts  for  the 
other  strengths  of  the  Army. 
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Estimate  for  ordnance  stores  and  supplies  transferred  to  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  by 

the  Ordnance  Department, 


Article. 


Badges,  export  machine  gun- 

Dor,  silver. 
Badges,  expert  riflomaD,  silver. 
Badges,  gold 


Unit. 


Quantity. 


Kach. 

...do.. 
...do.. 


Badges,  sharpshooter,  machine 

gun,  silver. 
Badges,  sharpshooter,  silver. . . 
BadgeR,  pistol  expert,  silver. . . 
Bags,  musette 


Bars,  rcqualiflcation,  siiver., 


..do.. 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do. 


.do... 


Co\'ers,  saddle 

For  experimental  purposes. . . , 

For  nuscelianeous  hardware, 
matoriai.and  supplies  for  the 
maintenance  of  norse  equip- 
ment of  Cavalry  and  Field 
Artillery. 

For  miscellaneoiis  materials, 
hardware  and  supplies  for 
the  maintenance  of  individ- 
ual equipment  of  Infantry. 
Cavalry,  and  Artillery. 

Pin8,marksman,machtne  gun, 
silver. 

Pins,  marksman,  silver 

Pins,  pistol  shot,  first  clans, 
silver. 

New  Cavalry  equipment 


Sacks,  harness. 


Tag<^,    for   marking  personal 
equipment. 


Total. 


do. 


5,000 

35,000 
1,000 


10,000 

100,000 

4,000 

20,000 


10,000 
40,000 


Unit 
cost. 


tl.51 

1.25 
30.00 


1.26 

1.10 
1.00 
4.00 


Total  cost. 


Each. 


.do. 
..do. 


Sets. 


Each. 
..do.. 


10,000 

50,000 
10,000 

31,675 


.50 
4.00 


17,550.00 
31,260.00 

30,ooaoo 


12,500.00 
110,000.00 

4,ooaoo 

8O,O0aQO 


Remarks. 


30,000 
2,990,000 


.75 
.75 

.no 

100.00 


5,000.00 

ioo,aoaoo 

50,aoaoo 

455,ooaoo 


455,00a00 


7,5oaoo 

37,500.00 

6,  oat.  00 

3,167,5ddi00 


6.00 
.01 


180,000.00 
29,900.00 


Based   on   previous   con- 
sumptions. 
Da 

For  issue  to  distinguished 
marksmen  and  to  suo- 
oessful  competitors  in  de- 
partmental and  national 
matches. 

Based   on   previous   con- 
sumptions. 
Da 
Da 

Submitted  in  accordance 
with  instructions  of  di- 
rector of  operations:  new 
equipment  for  officers, 
Jan.  6,  1020,  oapy  at- 
tached 

BasM  on  previous  con- 
sumption. 

None  on  hand. 

I  o  1  per  cent  of  value  of 
equipment. 


Da 


Based   on  previous   con- 
sumption. 
Da 
Da 

25  (Cavalry  regiments  at 
1.2B7  men  per  regiment 

•  submitted  In  acrordanoe 
with  instructions  from 
director  of  operations, 
Sept.  11,  1919;  copy  at- 
tadied. 

For  Issae  to  Artillery  or- 
ganizations. 

10  per  man  per  year. 


5,143,000.00 


Salvaging  of  clothing  and  equipage. 


For  salvaginK  clothing  and  equipage,  for  enlisted  man, 
including  the  clothing  and  eqinpage  turned  in  by 
enlisted  men  who  were  disdiarged.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  the  estimate  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year 
1020  and  whidi  has  proved  to  be  correct.  In  addi- 
tion to  salvaging,  cleaning,  and  repairing  the  cloth- 
ing of  enlisteid  men  in  the  service,  it  is  necessary  to 
salvage,  clean,  and  repair  the  clothing  turned  in  by 
enlisted  man  who  were  discharged,  in  order  to  make 
it  suitable  for  sale  or  reissue 


Total  fbr  clothing. . 
Total  for  equipage. 
Total  for  salvage.. 


Cost  of  Army 
of  175,00a 


12,563,850.10 


13,806,270.70 

5,469,515.58 

.  2,663,859.10 


Grand  total 

Total  required  for  Ordnance  Stores  and  SuppUes, 
transferred  to  tho  Purchase  and  Storaffe  Service 
by  the  Ordnance  Department,  as  shown  by 
attadiedlist 


Aggregate. 


21,839,645.38 


5,143,000.00 


Cost  of  Army 
of  200,000. 


Cost  of  Army 
of  225,000. 


83,101,608.28 


15,320,888.61 
6,030  323.96 
3,101,698.28 


24,458,760.85 


5,143,000.00 


26,962,645.33      29,601,760.85 


88,789,848.98 


16,757,207.87 
6,899,173.07 
3,780,348.98 


27,096,729.62 


5,148,000.00 


32,238^729.62 


172214— 2a 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  cloth  still  on 
hand,  have  you  not? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  have,  and  we  are  asking  for  nothing  for  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  I  undei^and,  and  you  are  going  to  oispose  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  surplus? 

Maj.  Hannat.  We  are  disposing  of  it  right  along.  In  this  esti- 
mate  the  amount  asked  for  is  for  deficiencies  in  sizes,  principally, 
and  our  estimate  is  based  on  the  cost  of  manufacturing  tne  cloth  we 
have  on  hand  into  the  garments. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $26,982,645  is  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  cloth  you  have  on  hand  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  can  show  you  that  by  it&ms. 

The  Chairman.  Go  right  through  the  paragraph  and  take  it  up 
in  that  way. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  off  for  overcoats  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  are  manufacturing  them  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  plenty  of  cloth  out  of  which  to  manu- 
facture them  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  have  plenty  of  cloth  out  of  which  to  manufac- 
ture them;  yes,  sir;  and  we  will  have  to  manufacture  100,275  for  a 
strength  of  175,000  men  at  $2  per  capita.  That  is  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing them ;  for  certain  findings  and  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  manufacture  for  the  trousers? 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  cost  of  manufacture  for  the  trousers  is  90 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  the  blouse? 

Maj.  Hannay.  That  is  $1.39.  That  includes,  of  course,  certain 
findings  that  we  do  not  furnish. 

The  Chairman.  Which  the  manufacturer  furnishes? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Which  he  furnishes;  certain  padding,  and  things 
of  that  sort.  We  do  i)art  of  these  manufactures  ourselves.  We  main- 
tain two  manufacturing  plants,  one  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  and  one 
at  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Congress,  if  you  recall,  passed  a  law  which  allowed 
an  Army  officer  to  secure  his  clothing  from  the  Government,  just  as 
privates  secure  their  clothing;  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
the  officer  paid  for  those  he  secured  from  the  Quartermaster  General's 
Department.  How  is  he  charged  for  those  uniforms;  on  the  same 
principle  that  you  sell  commissary  supplies  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  nothing  for  the  transportation  of  the 
cloth? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir.  We  charge  him  for  the  total  cost  of  manu- 
facture. Most  of  those  uniforms  are  being  made  to  order,  and  cost 
of  manufacture  is  being  charged  to  the  officers.  We  are  making 
some  of  those  here  in  the  sales  store,  and  the  officer  in  Washington 
buys  them  and  he  pays  for  all  the  cost,  including  all  the  labor  in 
connection  with  it.  In  such  cases  there  would  be  no  other  cost  ac- 
cruing to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  would  secure  the  cloth  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  on  hand,  or  rather  his  tailor  or  the  Government  tailor  would 
secure  the  cloth  the  Government  has  on  hand  and  charge  him  the 
price  of  that  cloth? 
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Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir.  That  cloth  is  special  cloth,  and  it  is  being 
purchased  for  delivery  here,  so  the  Government  is  not  paying  any 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Major,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  this  clothing  what  the  difference  is  in  the  cost 
of  Government  manufacture — ^you  have  stated  you  made  some  of  it 
yourselves — and  the  cost  paid  to  manufacturers  outside  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  can  only  state  from  general  experience  in  cloth- 
ing manufacture  that  in  quantity  production  in  a  big  firm  the  cost 
of  manufacture  of  civilian  clothing  should  not  be  over  26  per  cent 
more  than  we  are  paying  on  these  bids.  That  is  involved  in  the  fact 
that  in  quantity  production  in  a  big  firm  like  Kirschbaum,  in  Phila- 
delphia, instead  of  cutting,  as  we  do,  for  instance,  90  coats  at  once 
in  blocks,  they  would  not  do  that  because  practically  every  layer 
must  be  of  different  cloth — ^that  is,  they  must  get  a  whole  suit  out  of 
the  same  piece.  That  is  to  say,  the  breeches  may  come  out  of  one 
piece  of  cloth  and  the  coat  out  of  another.  But  with  us  there  is  only 
one  type  of  cloth.  There  may  be  a  slight  variation  in  shade,  but 
that  we  can  not  help.  I  think  from  our  own  experience  the  ad- 
ditional cost  should  not  be  more  than  25  per  cent  for  civilian  ci0thin<r 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  mean  25  per  cent  more  than  when  you  manufac- 
tured yourselves  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  For  manufacturing  civilian  clothing,  and  I  believe 
we  could  manufacture  civilian  clothing  for  25  per  cent  more  than 
these  costs  of  manufacture.    This,  of  course,*  does  not  cover  the  doth. 

Mr.  Hull.  As  I  understood  Mr.  McKenzie's  question — and  it  was 
quite  an  interesting  one — it  was  how  does  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
when  you  do  the  manufacturing  yourselves,  compare  with  the  cost 
when  you  make  contracts  to  have  it  done  by  somebody  else? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  make  these  two  depots  compete,  in  a  way,  and 
if  they  manufacture  cheaper  we  make  the  award  to  them,  but  we 
do  not  attempt  to  handle  all  the  work  there.  But  that  is  a  way  of 
developing  new  patterns,  keeping  down  the  cost  of  manufacture  to 
the  Government  through  cost  production  knowledge  gained  from 
our  own  plants,  and  seeing  that  the  most  economical  lay  in  cloth  is 
effected.  When  we  first  established  the  Philadelphia  clothing  fac- 
tory we  cut  down  the  cost  of  manufacture  on  a  coat  from  about  $1.75 
to  69  cents. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Right  in  that  direction,  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
an  old  matter  that  has  been  discussed  quite  often  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  wastage  of  this  cloth  when  you 
have  outside  manufacturers  make  up  the  suits.  Do  they  turn  back 
to  you  the  waste  that  results  from  the  cutting? 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  will  explain  the  whole  system  to  you.  We  work 
out  very  carefully  from  our  own  cutting  plants  at  our  arsenals  the 
minimum  amount  of  cloth  per  garment  necessary  in  every  size,  and 
we  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  size,  but  the  widths  of  each 
piece  of  cloth  put  into  the  lot.  Then  we  turn  over  the  cloth  to  the 
manufacturer  in  quantity  to  cut  according  to  our  tables,  and  we  re- 
quire him  to  get  the  garments  out  of  that  yardage  which  we  famish 
him,  and  we  require  him  to  turn  back  to  the  Government  the  fallings 
of  cloth,  and  we  have  already  estimated  through  our  own  experi- 
ence what  that  should  be,  and  thereby  we  get  back  all  the  cloth,  whidi 
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we  sell  as  rags,  and  the  proceeds  from  those  sales  go  into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  McEjsnzie.  That  amounts  to  quite  an  item  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  That  amounts  to  quite  an  item,  and  it  goes  into  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  in  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  phase  of  this  cloth  item.  Of 
course,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  during  the  war  we  attempted 
to  reclaim  the  uniforms  so  that  they  could  be  reissued  to  the  soldiers 
after  repairs  had  been  made.  Do  you  intend  to  keep  up  that  practice 
In  peace  times? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  that  has  been  discontinued  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  can  it  not  be  done  with  advantage  to  the 
(Joyernment  even  in  peace  times,  and  will  it  not  make  a  considerable 
saving  if  you  do  it  ? 

Gen.  BooERS.  May  I  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chahiman.  Certainly. 

Gen.  KooERS.  The  method  we  are  pursuing  at  the  present  time  is 
to  have  a  plant  at  each  of  the  large  posts  and  cantonments  to  make 
repairs  to  the  individual  soldier's  clothing,  of  all  kinds,  including 
shoes.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  feasible  or  in  the  Government's 
interest  to  try  to  make  a  soldier  wear  another  soldier's  shoes  in  time 
of  peace.  In  time  of  war  it  is  a  different  proposition,  and  then  it  is 
all  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  the  soldiers  prefer  the  reissued 
shoes  because  they  had  been  broken  in. 

Gen.'  Rogers,  ^at  is  all  right  in  marching,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  old  soldier  will  prefer  second-hand  shoes  to  new  ones  in  march- 
ing; but  in  these  times  of  peace  I  do  not  think  it  is  feasible  to  save 
the  old  shoes  and  make  the  soldiers  wear  somebody  else's  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  At  most  of  the  posts,  as  I  recall,  they  have  shoe- 
makers who  make  repairs  for  the  soldiers. 

Gen.  Sogers.  The  way  it  is  done  now  is  to  have  the  soldier,  as  soon 
as  his  shoes  become  worn,  take  them  to  the  plant,  one  of  which  we 
have  established  in  practically  each  one  of  tne  posts,  and  they  will 
be  tagged  with  his  name  and  repaired  and  turned  right  back  to  the 
same  soldier,  and  in  that  way  that  repairing  is  done  on  all  the  shoes, 
and  when  the  repairs  are  made  the  soldier  has  his  own  shoes  back 
again;  It  is  the  same  way  in  the  case  of  clothing.  In  view  of  the 
£act  that  we  have  so  very  much  new  clothing  on  hand  we  are  dispos- 
ing of  the  reclaimed  clothing  instead  of  disposing  of  the  new  cloth- 
ing. 

The  Chairman.  When  Congress  passed  the  law  giving  to  every 
soldier  his  outfit,  the  intention,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  di^ver,  was 
that  each  soldier  should  have  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the  uniform  he 
wore  in  this  World  War. 

Gen.  Bogers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  they  gave  him,  upon  his  dis- 
charge, a  suit  of  clothing  that  had  been  reclaimed  and  also  a  brand- 
new  suit ;  also  one  pair  of  the  heavy  shoes  with  the  hobnails,  and  one 
pair  of  the  late  fashion  shoes,  which  was  an  entirely  new  shoe.  Was 
that  practice  followed? 

Gen.  Booers.  I  think  it  was.  so  far  as  the  intent  of  Congress  is 
concerned,  and  I  think  the  instructions  were  carefully  carried  out. 
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The  only  trouble  was  the  law  was  passed  after  a  good  manj  of  the 
soldiers  had  been  discharged.  The  result  is  that  we  have  had — I 
think  we  still  have  about  1.000,000  soldiers  to  whom  we  have  got 
to  furnish  uniforms.  I  think  we  are  about  1,000,000  ^ort  at  the 
present  time.    I  think  they  get  one  complete  uniform  and  not  two. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  get  two  at  first! 

Maj.  Hakkat.  Not  as  a  general  policy.  It  may  have  occurred  in 
some  cases. 

Gen.  BoGERS.  That  is  not  the  order. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  General,  some  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  on 
this  committee,  and  perhaps  for  some  time  afterward,  the  enlistfd 
man  was  allowed  a  clothing  allowance,  and  out  of  that  he  would 
clothe  himself.  That  practice,  as  I  understand  it,  has  been  abolished, 
and  you  issue  the  clothing  to  the  soldiers,  to  the  enlisted  man^  as 
he  needs  it.    Is  that  still  the  practice? 

Gen.  RoQEBs.  That  is  the  practice  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  other  was  abolished  at  the  opening 
of  the  war? 

Gen.  Sogers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  soldier  was  able  to  save  anything  out  of 
that  allowance  that  money  was  turned  over  to  him  upon  his  dis- 
charge upon  that  enlistment,  and  so  it  was  an  incentive  to  the  soldier 
who  got  the  allowance  to  be  as  saving  as  possible  with  his  uniforms 
and  shoes. 

G«n.  Rogers.  That  was  the  old  custom. 

Mr.  Fields.  Why  would  not  that  be  a  good  practice  now,  consid- 
ering the  high  prices  of  clothing? 

Gen.  Rogers.  There  are  two  sides  to  that,  among  the  officers  of  the 
line  especially.  Some  would  like  to  go  back  to  me  clothing  allow- 
ance and  others  prefer  the  present  system.  I  think  it  is  something 
that  should  be  taken  up.  I  do  not  bow  whether  the  General  Staff 
are  working  on  it  now  or  not. 

Mr.  Fields.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  reissue  of  clothing* 
you  find  that  while  the  soldier  does  not  object  to  wearing  his  own 
clothes  after  they  are  repaired,  he  does  not  like  to  wear  the  other 
fellow's  clothes. 

Gen.  Rogers.  There  are  some  other  things  that  enter  into  it,  espe* 
cially  in  reference  to  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Quartermaster  General  making  an  investi- 
gation of  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  two  systems,  the  old  sys- 
tem which  provided  a  clothing  allowance  for  the  enlisted  man  upon 
his  discharge,  and  the  system  which  now  prevails  of  giving  them 
new  clothing  whenever  it  is  necessary.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan 
to  look  into  that? 

Gen.  Bogers.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  waste  during  the  war,  of 
course,  and  especially  on  the  other  side,  and  I  imagine  there  was 
here,  too,  because  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  are  rather 
inclined  to  be  wasteful  anyway,  and  of  course  this  added  to  it.  But 
I  think  we  are  gradually  miproving  all  the  time  and  I  think  we  are 
trying  to  prevent  waste  in  every  way  we  can. 

Maj.  Han  NAY.  There  is  one  thinp:  in  connection  with  that,  and 
that  is  that  if  eventuallv  the  man  who  wears  the  uniform  is  entirelv 
clothed  and  equipped  in  a  Government-owned  uniform,  you  can  take 
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action  against  a  man  who  is  wearing  unauthorized  the  uniform  of 
the  United  States.  Formerly  the  man  paid  for  his  uniform,  and  so 
there  was  no  way  of  checking  the  unauthorized  sale  or  indiscrimi- 
nate use  in  the  wearing  of  the  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  dispose  of  it  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
bouffht  and  paid  for  it. 

Maj.  Han  NAT.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  involved  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  the  Army;  and  another  theory  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  prac- 
tical in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  thing  that  strikes  me  is  this:  How  do  you 
regulate  it;  what  sort  of  a  system  of  regulations  do  you  have  that 
will  prevent  one  enlisted  man  from  wearing  out  two  suits  of  clothes 
while  the  man  alongside  him  is  only  wearing  out  one? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Of  course,  they  have  a  fixed  allowance,  and  there 
is  nothing  ,at  present  to  prevent  that  except  the  inspections  of  the 
organization  commanders.  I  think  probably  the  General  Staff  are 
working  out  figures  of  maintenance  which  will  prevent  heir  abus- 
ing it. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  I  stated  to  the  Quartermaster  General,  the 
General  Staff  probably  would  arrive  at  a  theoretical  approximation; 
but  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Qtlartermaster  General  to  follow  up 
the  thing  practically  and  see  the  difference  in  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  issue  as  now  practiced,  as  compared  with  the  cost  under 
the  old  system? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  the  figures  which  we  would 
obtain  to-day,  without  proper  supervision,  would  be  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  I  unaerstand  the  cloth  has  gone  up  in  price ;  every- 
thing has  gone  up. 

^fej.  Hannay.  We  can  approximate  it. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly  so. 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  would  require  instructions  of  the  General  Staff 
to  some  post  to  carry  this  thing  out,  which  the  Quartermaster  General 
can  not  give. 

The  Ghawman.  We  will  try  to  have  it  done.  Now,  I  wish  you 
would  proceed  with  the  items  for  clothing. 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  first  item  is  for  $41,400  for  badges,  at  a  unit 
price  of  $1,  covering  the  cost  of  the  badge.  We  are  constantly  re- 
placing those  throujmout  the  Army  for  all  wars. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  badije  you 

Maj.  Hannay  (interposing).  It  is  the  medal  and  the  whole  thing. 
It  includes  an  amount  for  four  extra  bar  ribbons  and  the  medal  with 
the  ribbon  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  item  also  refer  to  the  first  few  words  in 
the  paragraph — ^"  for  cloth  "  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Of  the  text? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  could  give 
us  just  how  many  yards  you  have  on  hand  at  the  present  time? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  can  give  you  that  from  the  stock  records. 

(The  data  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Stock  on  hand  of  meltons,  shirting,  and  cotton  cloth  is  as  follows: 

Yards. 

Cloth,  ollve-drab  meltons,  for  manufacture  of  coats  and  breeches 9, 752, 473 

Cloth,  olive-drab  meltons,  for  manufacture  of  overcoats 6, 282, 594 

Cloth,  olive-drab  cotton,  for  cotton  uniforms 7,041,592 

Stilrting,  flannel,  for  manufacture  of  shirts 8,444,777 
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Maj.  Hannay.  The  next  item  is  for  waist  belts.  The  stock  on 
hand  is  168,330,  and  the  maintenance  required  is  300,550,  which,  at 
23  cents  each,  makes  $30,409  required  for  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  per  capita? 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  cost  of  these  is  23  cents  each,  an4  this  pro- 
vides one  per  man,  including  the  reserve  oflScers'  training  camp— 
100,000  for  them.  All  these  figures  include  the  equipment  for  the 
reserve  camps. 

The  next  item  is  for  green  braid.  That  is  a  braid  which  is  beiiur 
issued  to  enlisted  men  who  served  as  commissioned  officers  during  the 
war.    It  is  to  distinguish  those  enlisted  men  from  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  The  reorganization  bill  provides  for  the  new 
grade  of  warrant  officer.  If  that  bill  becomes  a  law,  will  you  still 
need  that  green  braid  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  will,  because  a  majority  of  these  men  would  not 
be  placed  in  the  limited  warrant  grade,  nor  would  they  be  able  to  pasF 
the  examination  for  a  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Not  even  for  a  conunission  as  warrant  officer  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Not  even  for  a  commission  as  warrant  officer^  and 
there  would  not  be  enough  vacancies  for  them.  The  amount  for  thi^ 
item  is  only  $600. 

The  next  item  is  for  O.  D.  woolen  breeches.  We  are  asking  nothing 
for  cotton,  because  we  have  enough  of  those  on  hand.  But  for  the 
woolen  breeches  we  will  require  $450,990  to  manufacture  500,100  pairs, 
at  90  cents  a  pair.  That  is  principall]^  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
absorbed  the  woolen  breeches  in  the  issues  to  the  men  leaving  the 
service.  For  kersey  breeches  we  require  2,006  pairs.  We  have  none 
of  those  on  hand. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  that  to  keep  up  the  reserve?  You  do  not  figure 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  issue  those  during  the  comii^  year? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,^r.   These  will  be  required  for  mamtenanoe. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  have  cloth  on  hand,  but  yoa  have 
not  manufactured  it  into  breeches. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  therefore  you  will  have  to  have  monej 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacture  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Exactly.  In  these  cases  we  have  absorbed  the  fin- 
ished articles  entirely  in  the  service. 

The  next  item  is  for  service  caps.  We  did  not  use  those  during 
the  war  and  we  will  have  to  buy  300^50,  including  a  supply  for 
the  reserve  officers'  training  camps.  We  are  asking  $1.35  per  cap 
and  we  furnish  the  cloth  and  the  manufacturer  furnishes  the  leather 
and  the  sweat  band  and  all  the  findings. 

The  Chairman.  The  enlisted  men,  I  presume,  will  go  back  to 
wearing  the  campaign  hat  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  he  is  furnished  in  garrison  with  this  cap. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  will  wear  the  soft  hat? 

Maj.  Hannay.  They  wear  that  for  field  service  in  maneuvers  and 
encampment  and  drills  involving  field  exercises.  They  are  issued 
both.    The  amount  asked  for  is  $S)5,742.50. 

The  next  item  is  for  winter  caps.  We  will  require  205,150  of  those 
for  175,000  men,  at  a  unit  cost  or  $1.10.    We  have  the  cloth  on  hand 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  going  to  be  a  different  cap  from  the  one 
we  have  used  in  the  war,  where  the  men  were  able  to  pull  down  the 
sides  over  their  ears! 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  overseas  cap  they  could  not  pull  down  over 
their  ears.  The  winter  cap  they  can  pull  down,  ana  it  was  used  in 
service  before  the  war,  but  we  were  not  issuing  them  during  the  war. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  had  a  few  on  hand,  and  they  issued 
them  to  the  first  troops  that  were  sent  out,  but  they  were  abandoned 
during  the  war,  and  we  now  have  to  issue  them  again. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  you  have  none  on  hand? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  have  none  on  hand. 

The  next  item  is  for  chevrons,  and  we  require  901,650  of  those,  at  a 
unit  cost  of  28  cents. 

Mr.  Greene.  Has  the  order  gone  into  effect  to  put  that  back  on 
both  arms  again  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  have  not  received  any  word  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  estimate  is  predicated  on  the  number  of 
chevrons  required  for  an  enlisted  force  of  175,000  men  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  plus  a  force  of  100,000  men  in  the  reserve 
officers'  training  camps. 

The  next  item  is  clothing  for  warrant  officers,  mine-planter  service. 
There  are  120  of  them,  at  $200  each,  making  a  total  for  that  item  of 
^4,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  uniform  is  a  little  bit  different  from  the 
other  uniform? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  they  are  prescribed  the  officers'  uniform, 
the  olive-drab  officers'  uniform.  We  have  to  buy  the  cloth  for  them, 
because  the  officers'  uniform  is  made  from  a  different  cloth,  and  the 
officers  in  the  Army  buy  their  own  cloth  for  the  entire  uniform. 
But  it  is  provided  that  thtee  men  shall  get  their  uniforms,  so  we 
have  to  provide  the  cloth. 

The  (jhairman.  How  many  warrant  officers  are  there  in  the  mine- 
planter  service? 

Maj.  Hannay.  One  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  next  item  is  for  outer  civilian  clothing  for  discharged  prison- 
ers. We  have  found  that  we  could  not  obtain  the  uniform  lor  the 
amount  provided  in  the  text  of  the  act  for  1920. 

The  Chairman.  We  raised  the  price  $5  on  those,  I  think,  in  the 
last  appropriation  act  and  made  it  $15. 

Ma].  Hannay.  We  are  asking  for  $25.  In  one  case  in  particular 
which  I  should  like  to  cite  to  the  committee  an  officer  who  had  to 
furnish  imiforms  for  discharged  prisoners  had  to  pay  for  the  differ- 
ence out  of  his  own  pocket.    They  could  not  be  bought  for  $15. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  myself  the  Government  allowance  for 
that  purpose  is  altogether  inadequate;  and  to  send  off  an  unfor- 
tunate man  who  has  had  to  serve  a  prison  term  with  a  suit  of 
clothes  that  shows  at  any  rate  that  he  has  not  been  pro&fperous  is  a 
crime  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the  discharged  man  who  has 
served  for  a  crime  he  has  committed. 
Mr.  Fields.  It  should  not  be  done  at  all. 

Maj.  Hannay.  In  some  cases  it  must  also  include  the  overcoat,  in 
the  wintertime,  so  this  is  the  minimum  we  can  equip  the  man  for  at 
present. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  will  the  change  come  whidi  you  propose? 

Maj.  Hannat.  It  will  come  in  the  text  on  page  32^  line  12,  "  For 
a  suit  of  citizen's  outer  clothing,  to  cost  not  exceeding  $16.  We 
request  that  that  amoimt  be  changed  from  $15  to  ^25. 

If  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  sLmplj 
read  the  main  items  and  put  the  others  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  that  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mai.  Hannay.  We  have  an  item  for  denim  coats,  working  clothes, 
for  which  the  amount  asked  is  $114,209.  That  is  a  unit  price  of  only 
38  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  mechanicians  principally  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  Then  we  have  an  item  for  oilskin  ooatis 
for  which  the  amount  asked  is  $12,639.  Those  we  have  to  buy  out- 
right. Then  we  have  an  item  for  handkerchiefs  amounting  to 
$132,363. 

The  Chairman.  Those,  of  course,  are  lost  constantly  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  have  to  supply  four  to  each  man. 

Mr.  Greobne.  Those  are  O.  D.  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Cotton  O.  D. 

The  Chairman.  You  supply  only  four  to  each  man? 

Maj.  Hannay.  That  is  maintenance ;  that  is  what  we  figure  it  costs 
for  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  on  hand? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  have  none  on  hand.  We  furnished  none  during 
the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  furnished  by  the  Red  Cross  and  va- 
rious other  welfare  organizations  which  had  their  little  cottages  at 
the  cantonments? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  next  item  is  for  leggings,  spiral  puttees,  woolen.  We  have 
none  of  those  on  hand.  This  is  a  considerable  item.  These  cost  $2.20 
a  pair,  and  the  amount  asked  for  for  this  item  is  $915,057.  There 
are  a  number  of  small  items  for  ornaments. 

For  the  item  for  woolen  O.  D.  overcoats  we  require  a  total  of 
100,225,  including  those  for  the  reserve  officers'  training  camps  at 
$2  per  man,  which  is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  fabrics  we  have 
on  hand.    The  amount  asked  for  that  item  is  $200,550. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Will  you  furnish  overcoats  to  the  reserve  officers 
in  training  camps  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir.  This  is  only  half  of  the  regular  force. 
Our  figures  are  based  on  a  conservative  estimate,  because  half  of  them 
will  be  in  the  Philippines,  Panama,  Hawaii,  or  somewhere  else  where 
they  will  not  have  to  be  replaced. 

The  Chairman.  The  training  period  for  the  Reserve  Officers* 
Training  Corps  is  in  the  smnmer? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  only  asking  for  100,375.  That  is 
about  half  of  the  total  strength  on  which  we  are  figuring. 

The  next  item  is  for  raincoats,  foot,  at  $6.75  per  coat.  We  will  re- 
quire 141,000  of  those.    That  will  amount  to  $951,790. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  of  those  on  hand  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  have  none  on  hand.  I  would  like  to  inject  in 
there  thi!^  statement,  that  when  I  say  we  have  none  on  hand  it  means 
that  we  will  have  none  on  hand  on  the  30th  of  June.  Each  man  dis- 
charged  from  war  service  received  a  raincoat. 
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Then  there  is  an  item  for  O.  D.  cotton  shirts.  We  will  require 
200,550  of  those,  at  a  unit  price  of  85  cents,  making  a  total  cost  of 
$70,192. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  none  of  those  on  hand,  left  over  from 
the  war? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir.  We  did  not  issue  those  during  the  war. 
That  shirt  is  only  issued  in  hot  places. 

Then  there  is  an  item  for  garrison  shoes,  of  which  we  will  require 
725,250  pairs,  at  a  unit  cost  of  $7.50,  malring  a  total  cost  of  $5,439,875. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  shoes  are  included  in  a  soldier's 
allowance  for  a  year? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Three  pairs. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  paying  for  a  pair  now  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  This  price  of  $7.50  is  the  maximum  we  have  been 
paying  lately.  From  tne  best  estimates  we  can  make,  we  will  not 
get  them  any  cheaper  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  a  newspaper  article  a  few  days  ago  which 
said  that  the  prices  will  be  reduced. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Every  bid  we  have  is  higher  each  time  we  adver- 
tise for  shoes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  we  issue  the  hobnail  field  shoe  in  peace  times,  or 
have  them  in  reserve? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  are  not  buying  those.  We  have  them  in  stock, 
but  we  do  not  issue  them  for  that  purpose.  The  troops  can  not  wear 
them  in  barracks  because  they  would  tear  the  floors  all  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  thjs  field  shoe  constitute  one  of  those  three 
pairs  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  extra  equipment? 

Maj.  Hannay.  They  are  now  in  his  war  s^t  only. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  we  have  a  very  large  supply  of 
the  hobnail  shoes  that  have  been  declared  surplus  and  it  is  hard 
to  ^et  bids  on  them. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  large  number  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  contemplate  the  purchase  of  any 
of  those? 

Maj.  Hannay.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  phrase  ^  war  set "  which 
you  used  awhile  affo?  Is  that  some  equipment  for  the  soldier  which 
IS  laid  out  alongside  of  him? 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  is  equipment  held  ready  for  use  when  he  takes 
the  field. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  issued  to  him  and  is  he  held  accountable  for  it? 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  is  issued  to  him  as  a  part  of  his  field-service  kit, 
and  he  is  held  accountable  for  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  it  proposed  to  make  appropriations  in  this  bill 
to  provide  for  those  reserve  outfits  for  the  entire  175,000  men? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No  expenditures  under  this  estimate;  it  is  simply 
utilizing  the  stocks  on  hand. 

There  is  also  an  item  for  gymnasium  shoes,  one  pair  of  gymna- 
siiiiii(  shoes  for  each  man,  which  he  uses  for  athletics.  We  ask  for 
200,550  pairs  of  those  at  $3.50  a  pair,  making  a  total  amount  of 
$701,925.    There  is  also  an  item  for  cotton  stockings,  amounting  to 
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$245,092.  There  are  four  pairs  of  those  for  each  man  which  we 
figure  for  maintenance.  We  have  189,243  pairs  on  hand,  and  we  re- 
quire 1,303,300. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the  news- 
papers carried  an  item  that  went  around  the  country  to  the  effect 
that  the  soldiers  were  all  wearing  woolen  stocking  and  that  thm 
wai^  no  issue  of  cotton  stockings  in  the  armies  oi  Europe,  even  in 
peacetimes.    Was  that  ever  investigated? 

Mai.  Hannat.  I  can  not  say  in  regard  to  the  armies  of  Europe. 
We  did  not  issue  them  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  did  not  issue  them  during  the  war. 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  know  that  the  wool  sock  is  the  preferable  sock 
for  marching  purposes,  from  orthopedic  conditions,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  men,  especially  those  men  serving  in  the  Tropics  who  have 
sweaty  feet  when  they  wear  wool  socks  for  garrison  duty,  and  we 
are  asking  for  no  light  wool  or  heavy  wool  socks.  We  have  plenty 
of  them  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  just  how  many  you 
have  on  hand? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  have  7.522,000  of  the  heavy  wool  socks  and 
11  JL27,000  of  the  light  wool  socks. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  probable  that  you  will  need  to  buy  any  of 
those  for  a  year  or  two  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Unless  there  is  some  emergency  we  will  not  need 
to  buy  any  for  several  years. 

There  is  also  an  item  for  40.110  pairs  of  suspenders.  They  are 
authorized  for  issue  to  each  man,  but  we  figure  that  not  many  men 
will  wear  them,  so  we  only  ask  for  40,110  pairs  at  35  cents  a  pair. 
Then  there  is  also  an  item  for  O.  D.  sweaters.  They  are  authorized. 
and  we  also  estimate  that  we  will  not  have  to  issue  them  to  all  the 
men,  so  we  are  only  estimating  for  63,450,  at  $5.95  each,  making  the 
total  amount  for  that  item  $376,982.  There  is  also  an  item  for  work- 
ing denim  trousers,  of  which  we  are  asking  200,550  pairs  at  38  cents. 
covering  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  Grovemment  material.  That 
amount  is  $76,209. 

We  are  asking  for  an  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  miscellaneous  articles, 
such  as  clothing  necessary  to  balance  the  stock  in  sizes.  However,  we 
are  not  specifymg  under  these  items  for  any  of  the  things  we  have  on 
hand.  We  are  not  certain  they  are  in  the  right  sizes,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  this  year  has  shown  that  especially  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  small  men  coming  into  the  service,  that  despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  1,950,684  cotton  coats  on  hand,  and  3,541,676  pairs  of 
cotton  breeches,  we  are  at  present  manufacturing  them  to  fill  m  sizes. 
We  have  had  to  manufacture  100,000  to  fill  in  sizes  for  this  summer, 
and  from  that  experience  we  have  asked,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  in 
sizes  and  for  miscellaneous  clothing,  $5  per  man,  $1,502,750.  That 
is  derived  from  our  present  experience,  because  in  the  case  of  some 
things  for  which  we  did  not  ask  the  committee  for  any  money  this 
year  we  found  we  had  to  purchase  them  on  accoimt  of  the  sizes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  there  anything  left  of  the  old  blue? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir.    It  is  not  an  article  of  issue. 

Mr.  Greene.  ^I  know  that.  .  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessarily  never 
to  be  issued  again.    But  you  have  nothing  in  storage  now  t 
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Maj.  Hannay.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  of  them  in  storage. 

Gen.  BooERs.  We  had  authority  from  the  General  Staff  to  sell 
them. 

The  Chaibman.  I  saw  some  newspaper  articles  not  long  ago  that 
indicated  that  an  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  blue  uniform  and  that 
the  General  Staff  had  decided  against  it.    Is  that  the  fact? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  it  was  reported  at  a  conference 
of  the  department  commanders  that  they  were  in  favor  of  officers 
being  authorized  to  wear  the  blue  uniform. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  to  the  items  for  equipage.  Prac- 
tically all  of  it  is  in  small  quantities.  We  need  5,000  aprons  for 
blacksmiths  and  bakers,  amounting  to  $13,750;  water  bags  for  packs 
for  mules,  167,  at  $10  each^  amounting^to  $1,670;  water  bags,  steriliz- 
ing, 892,  at  $12.75,  amounting  to  $11,373.  That  is  an  important  item. 
You  probably  noticed  it  in  France.  They  are  put  out  with  sterilized 
vvater. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  a  considerable  number  of  those 
on  hand  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  have  only  775. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the" life  of  one  of  those  bags? 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  figures  on  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  from  practical  experience  in  a  division  we  found 
that  they  had  to  renew  the  water  bags  about  every  two  months. 
When  they  were  folded  and  then  used  again  they  commenced  to  leak. 

There  is  also  an  item  here  for  single  iron  bedsteads,  of  which 
we  will  require  20,055,  at  $10  each,  which  will  make  the  amount  of 
that  item  $200,550. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  for  the  use  of  officers  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  for  the  enlisted  men,  to  make  up  the  com- 
plement. Before  the  war,  of  course,  we  had  a  smaller  Army,  and 
these  are  to  make  up  the  complement  and  provide  bedsteads  to  that 
amount.  Then  there  is  also  an  item  for  200,550  brassards,  amounting 
to  $19,789,  the  unit  m*ice  being  13  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  brassards? 

Maj.  Hannay.  They  are  worn  by  different  messengers  and  order- 
lies.   They  wear  them  on  the  arm. 

Then  there  is  also  an  item  of  $38,906  for  scrubbing  brushes,  and 
also  $14,080  for  bugles  with  slines.  Then  we  have  also  an  item  for 
20,059  barrack  chairs,  the  cost  oi  which  is  put  down  at  $45,123. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  were  a  great  many  chairs  used  in  the  recrea- 
tional halls  around  the  various  camps.  Many  of  those  were  owned 
by  the  Government,  were  they  not? 

Maj.  Hannay.  A  great  many  of  them.  But  I  think  the  majority 
of  them  were  owned  by  the  welfare  associations.  Then,  too,  they 
were  folding  camp  chairs  that  would  go  to  pieces  in  a  barrack.  They 
would  be  more  expensive  than  the  barrack  chair. 

Mr.  McKenzis.  Mr.  Dent,  of  this  committee,  raised  a  question 
about  a  week  ago  and  spoke  aoout  some  chairs  that  had  been  declared 
surplus  at  one  of  the  camps  in  his  State,  and  a  certain  organization 
was  authorized  to  buy  them  and  the  order  of  sale  was  afterwards 
withdrawn,  and  the  supposition  was  that  the  Army  was  to  retain 
them  for  use  at  vocational  schools  and  things  of  that  sort. 
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Mai.  Hannay.  We  are  figuring  nothing  in  his  estimate  for  voca- 
tional training,  although  they  are  usin^  our  stocks  in  enormous 
quantities.  We  are  figuring  nothing  m  this  estimate  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  National  Vocational  Board  ! 

Maj.  Hannay.  Vocational  training  for  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  using  material  which  you  have  an<l 
which  has  been  declared  surplus? 

Maj'.  Hannay.  No,  sir.  Tney  are  using  that  which  we  are  holding 
for  maintenance. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  issuing  it  to  them  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  a  record  ought  to  be  made  of  that,  and  I 
think  a  statement  to  that  effect  ought  to  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  showing  that  while  certain  sums. are  expended  for  the  Army 
and  are  voted  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill,  nevertheless  large 
quantities  of  this  material  are  given  over  to  other  organizations,  who 
receive  that  material  free  of  cost,  and  when  the  Army  has  to  replace 
that  material  the  military  appropriation  bill  has  to  again  cany  those 
amounts. 

Maj.  Hannay.  In  this  case  I  am  speaking  of  Army  Tocational 
training,  and  it  involves  a  number  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
stock  which  we  have  on  hand  for  maintenance,  which  will  be  used 
for  training  the  soldiers  in  a  trade  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  you  do  not  carry  sheet  music  and 
musical  instruments  that  you  could  furnish  the  soldiers  who  elect  to 
take  music  as  a  part  of  their  vocational  training? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  furnish  the  band  pieces?  You 
train  the  men  in  band  music,  men  who  can  not  play  a  note  when 
they  come  into  the  Army,  and  you  have  been  doing  that  for  years. 

Maj.  Hannat.  We  have  been  doing  that  for  years;  yes,  sir.  TTe 
only  ask  for  band  music  and  band  instruments  according  to  the 
authorized  tables  of  allowance  for  the  number  of  bands.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  a  band  which  has  just  been  organized  at  one  of  our 
supply  depots  in  Chicago  for  the  uplift  of  the  employees,  and  they 
asked  for  music,  but  we  could  not  give  them  sheet  music 

Mr.  McKjsnzie.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  this:  Say  a  soldier  de- 
cides to  take  music  or  he  wants  to  be  a  snare  drummer,  you  furnish 
him  the  drum  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  They  will  take  it  from  our  stock  for  vocational 
training. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  he  should  decide  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  slide 
trombone  player  you  would  have  to  furnish  him  with  the  slide  trom- 
bone? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  he  wanted  to  be  a  railroad  engineer  you  would 
^t  up  a  train  ?    That  is  what  they  do  in  the  case  oi  the  radio. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  he  wanted  to  be  a  slide  trombonist  in 
your  band  and  your  furnish  him  with  a  slide  trombone,  at  the  time 
he  leaves  the  Army  the  trombone  still  belongs  to  the  Government. 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  remains  in  the  organization  with  which  he 
trained.  He  gets  his  training  and  goes  out  into  the  world  able  to 
earn  a  better  living  than  when  he  ennsted. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  He  passes  out  and  becomes  a  slide  trombone 
player,  say,  in  a  little  town  in  Vermont  and  plays  in  the  local  band. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  have  to  buy  his  own  slide  trombone 
because  the  Government  does  not  give  the  trombone  to  him,  but  it 
allows  him  to  use  the  one  owned  by  the  Government  while  he  is 
learning  to  play. 

Mr.  McSlenzie.  Having  been  educated  along  the  line  of  having 
things  passed  out  to  him,  ne  probably  would  pass  a  subscription  list 
around  to  buy  band  instruments. 

Maj.  Hannay.  There  is  also  an  item  for  50,000  canvass  cots,  at  a 
unit  cost  of  $5,  making  a  total  amount  for  that  item  of  $250,000. 
There  is  also  an  item  for  mattress  covers,  costing  $1.30  each.  We  are 
asking  for  157,080  of  those.  We  have  only  43,000  on  hand.  The 
total  cost  of  those  will  be  $204,204. 

There  is  also  an  item  for  field  desks,  3,300  of  those  at  $15  each. 

There  is  also  an  item  for  experimental  purposes,  amounting  to 
$75,000.  That  covers  the  waterproofing  of  clothm^,  tentage^  and  the 
development  of  cooking  apparatus  and  organizational  equipage  of 
all  kinds.  We  are  constantly  called  upon  to  make  those  experiments. 
As  the  General  Staff  develops  a  new  thing,  they  call  upon  us  to  make 
experiments  in  rain-proofing  methods. 

There  is  also  an  item  for  flags  for  Red  Cross.  We  have  942  on 
hand,  and  we  should  have  5,000,  at  $2.33 ;  and  also  250  national  post 
flags,  of  which  there  are  77  on  hand.  The  amount  for  that  item  is 
$3,134.76. 

The  Chairman.  Who  manufactures  those  flags  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  manufacture  them  at  our  own  depots. 

There  is  also  an  item  for  mosquito  head  nets,  which  were  not  issued 
during  the  war.  They  are  required  especially  in  Alaska,  and  we  are 
asking  for  20,050  of  those,  at  55  cents  each,  or  a  total  of  $11,027  for 
that  item.  Then  there  is  also  an  item  for  housewives  There  are 
25,069  of  these  required,  at  70  cents  each. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  not  issue  those  during  the  war  I 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  some  of  them  left  overt 

Maj.  Hannat.  We  have  none  on  hand.  They  were  all  issued. 
There  is  also  an  item  for  band  instruments  for  the  reserve  officers' 
training  camps. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  we  are  asked  erery 
time  this  item  comes  up  what  a  housewife  is.  Will  you  just  state  to 
the  reporter  for  the  benefit  of  the  record  what  that  is,  so  we  can 
have  an  authoritive  definition  in  the  hearings? 

Maj.  Hannat.  It  is  a  small  kit  containmg  scissors  and  needles 
and  thread  and  things  with  which  a  soldier  makes  his  own  emer- 
gency repairs. 

For  band  instruments  for  the  reserve  officers'  training  camps  we 
are  asking  for  400  at  $200  each.  This  is  estimated  by  the  reserve 
officers'  training  section  of  the  General  Staff,  and  the  total  amount 
for  the  item  is  $80,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  buy  the  instruments  which  they  have  in 
the  ramps  and  employ  the  musicians? 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  these  instruments  are  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  men  to  be  musicians.  They  have  bands  authorized.  In 
connection  with  the  item  for  band  instruments  for  the  Armv  we 
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have  several  small  items  for  maintenance.  One  of  the  largest  item.^ 
for  that  purpoise  is  for  46  oboes  at  $85  each,  amounting  to  ^,08o. 
Another  large  item  is  for  music  stands.  We  will  require  6,600  of 
those,  and  the  cost  will  be  $7,260.  There  is  also  an  item  for  band- 
instrument  repairs  amounting  to  $28,439.  There  is  also  an  item  for 
bridle  leather  amounting  to  $157,852,  providing  for  254,600  square 
feet  at  62  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  buying  them  by  contract  now  1 

Maj.  Hannat.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tney  are  being  made  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  We  are  manufacturing  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  Ordnance  Department  used  to  do  that? 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir.  Those  activities  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Quartermaster  General's  Department. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  the  repair  of  musical  instruments^  I 
understand  if  one  of  those  big  instruments  is  dented  you  have  to 
send  it  across  the  country  to  be  repaired. 

Maj.  Hannat.  If  it  is  a  bad  repair.  Sometimes  the  soldier  makes 
the  minor  repairs  himself,  or  the  tinsmith  in  the  post.  But  any- 
thing that  is  m  the  nature  of  a  major  repair  has  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  factory. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  not  got  an  enormous  surplus  of  leather 
on  hand  t 

Maj.  Hannat.  The  leather  we  had  was  turned  over  for  sale  to  pre- 
vent deterioration,  and  they  realized  a  very  high  price  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  will  also  have  to  pay  a  very  high  price 
when  they  get  new  leather  for  the  bridles. 

Maj.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  was  an  insistent  demand  to  get 
some  leather  on  the  market.  We  had  practically  the  whole  market 
control  in  these  stocks. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  a  shortage  of  bridles  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  This  is  to  cover  repair  of  equipment.  We  will  need 
this  amount  to  provide  for  repairs  of  equipment  next  year. 

Mr.  Greene,  in  your  statement  which  you  are  going  to  put  into 
the  hearings  are  all  the  leather  items  brought  together? 

Maj.  Hannat.  The  whole  tiling  will  be  here.  There  are  only  six 
leather  items,  and  they  will  all  he  in  the  hearing,  except  any  such 
items  as  the  Transportation  Service  may  have  for  animsos  on  trans- 

?ortation.  We  provide  all  harness  and  saddles  in  connection  with 
Javalry  and  Artillery  and  Engineers,  but  we  do  not  provide  the 
leather  harness  for  purely  transportation  purposes. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  call  attefntion  to  that  because  it  indicates  another 
place  where  eventually  the  Army  appropriation  bill  will  have  to 
be  brought  into  something  like  modem  bookkeeping.  The  items 
covering  the  needs  of  the  different  arms  or  services  are  scattered 
through  the  bill  and  there  is  no  one  place,  for  instance,  where  vou 
can  find  out  what  the  total  harness  expense  of  the  Army  is.  Iton 
have  got  to  pick  it  out  and  then  probably  read  by  construction  some 
item  you  have  omitted. 

Maj.  Hannat.  I  think  if  the  transportation  service  comes  back  to 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  eventually  that  could  be  veir  easily  ar- 
ranged. As  long  as  they  are  a  separate  organization  tney  have  to 
expend  a  separate  appropriation. 
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There  is  also  an  item  for  trunk  lockers,  and  66,852  of  those  will  be 
required.  We  did  not  supply  those  during  the  war,  and  they  are 
supplied  to  each  man.  Tne  unit  cost  is  $7,  and  the  total  amount 
asked  for  the  item  is  $467,964. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  little  trunk  you  did  supply  during 
the  war  to  officers? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  sold  them  to  officers.  The  officers  paid  for 
them. 

There  is  also  an  item  for  66,850  mattresses  at  a  unit  cost  of  $7,875, 
so  that  the  total  amount  for  that  item  is  $526,448. 

The  Chairmak.  Is  that  only  the  ticking  for  the  mattress  ? 

Maj.  Hannat.  That  is  for  the  whole  thing.  This  is  for  main- 
tenance and  upkeep  in  barracks  and  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  recall,  there  was  an  item  for  straw  for 
mattresses. 

Maj.  Hannay.  That  is  for  field  service,  where  they  are  issued  80 
pounds  per  month  per  man. 

The  Chairman.  I  belieye  something  was  said  about  stuffing  the 
mattress. 

Maj.  Hannay.  During  maneuvers  they  are  issued  bed  sacks  to 
keep  them  off  the  wet  ground. 

For  miscellaneous  articles  of  eauipage  we  figure  a  unit  price  of 
$1  for  the  total  force,  making  the  amount  ot  the  item  ^00,550. 
That  covers  the  small  articles  that  are  purchased,  which,  in  detail, 
would  take  up  too  much  space. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  insert  a  statement  about  those  in  the 
record  and  say  that  among  these  things  are  so  and  so.  You  can 
indicate  what  they  are. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Miscellaneous  articles  of  equipage  included  tinder  this  item : 
Buckets,  canvas. 

Cases,  color  and  distinguishing  flag. 
Oases,  flag,  automobile,  and  ambulance. 
Cases,  drum,  field,  snare. 
Cases,  standards. 
Cases,  guidon. 
Cords  and  tassels. 
Covers,  cot,  canvas. 
Flies,  tent 
Palm,  sailmakers. 
Penants. 
Pins,  tent,  large. 

Rings,  national,  color,  or  standard. 
Slings,  drum. 

Staffs  for  guidons  and  distinguishing  flags. 
Tapes,  foot,  measuring. 
Tent  parts. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  is  an  item  for  packings,  crating, 
and  handling  of  clothing  and  equipage,  $500,000.  That  is  for  pack- 
ing at  depots  throughout  the  country,  for  clothing,  and  equipage. 

Then  there,  is  also  an  item  for  paulins.  We  want  1,016  of  those  at  a 
unit  cost  of  $80,  making  the  amount  of  the  item  $80,480. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  enough  oif  those  to  cover  the 
material  as  it  was  being  delivered  during  the  war. 

Maj.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Therefore  those  materials  were  exposed  to  the 
elements? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  We  just  had  a  report  from  New  Orleans 
saying  that  they  did  not  have  enough  there  to  cover  supplies. 

Mr.^  Greene.  Do  those  paulins  come  in  standard  sizes  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  They  are  in  different  sizes,  Mr.  Greene.  We  use 
practically  one  standard  size.  They  are  made  of  very  heavy  duck 
and  the  dimensions  are  30  feet  by  30  feet.  I  think  it  is  22-ounce 
duck. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  say  they  are  of  varying  sizes  so  as  to  be  adapt- 
able to  special  uses.  For  instance,  in  transporting  Artillery  material 
you  probably  would  have  a  certain  size  to  accommodate  the  material 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.    We  issue  one  size  for  covering  stores. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  not  have  a  very  large  number  of  those  on 
hand  during  the  war  for  covering  supplies  at  the  various  storage 
depots,  and  especially  at  Camp  Holabird,  where  they  have  so  many 
automobiles? 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  think  the  greatest  trouble  was  that  they  did  not 
have  enough  to  cover  and  care  for  the  supplies  they  had.  They  wear 
out  very  quickly. 

There  is  also  an  item  for  shelter-tent  pins,  and  we  will  require 
1.929,125  of  those.  They  are  of  aluminum,  and  they  cost  17^  cents. 
The  amount  for  that  item  is  $337,596. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  thought  the  aluminum  shelter-tent  pin  was  under 
a  cloud  for  awhile. 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  is  the  present  adopted  pin  in  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  remember  there  was  some  talk  about  it  not  being 
serviceable. 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  is  being  used  now.  There  is  also  an  item  for 
shoe  polish,  amounting  to  $240,660;  an  item  for  bed  sheets,  amount- 
ing to  $541,485.  Then  there  is  an  item  for  pyramidal  tenta  We  have 
6,620  of  those  on  hand  and  we  should  have  7,143  for  this  force.  The 
unit  price  is  $125,  and  it  will  require  an  appropriation  of  $65,375  for 
the  balance  to  make  up  the  stock  required. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  selling  some  tents,  are  you  not? 

Maj.  Hannay.  They  are  selling  the  wall  tent.  We  are  not  asking 
for  anything  for  those.  But  we  nave  not  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
pyramidal  tents.  We  have  an  ample  stock  of  shelter  tents  on  hand, 
so  we  are  asking  for  nothing  for  those.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
we  have  the  full  amount  of  tentage,  because  we  are  constantly  called 
on  for  tentage  for  emergency  purposes,  especially  in  the  case  of  floods. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  mating  no  criticism  of  that. 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  have  included  in  the  total  which  I  gave  you 
for  clothing  and  equipage — ^there  are  certain  items  which  I  will  name 
which  total  in  value  $5,143,000,  and  these  are  to  cover  personal  and 
horse  eauipment,  articles  which  were  formerly  manufactured  or  pur- 
chased oy  the  Ordnance  Department  out  of  the  appropriation  for 
ordnance  stores  and  supplies  and  which  are  now  purchased  by  the 
Division  of  Purchase  and  Storage.  They  have  ceased  t!b  be  ordnance 
supplies. 
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Those  supplies  include — 

Personal,  Individual,  and  horse  equipment : 
Badges,  expert  machine  gunner,  silver. 
Badges,  expert  rifleman's,  silver. 
Badges,  gold. 

Badges,  sharpshooter,  machine  gun,  silver. 
Badges,  sharpshooter,  silver. 
Badges,  pistol  expert,  silver. 
Bags,  musette. 
Bars,  requaliflcation,  silver. 
Covers,  saddle. 
For  experimental  purjwses. 
For  miscellaneous  hardware,  material,  and  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of 

horse  equipment  of  Cavalry  and  Field  Artillery. 
For  miscellaneous  materials,  hardware,  and  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of 

individual  equipment  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery. 
Pins,  marksman's,  machine  gun,  silver. 
Pins,  marksman's,  silver. 
Pins,  pistol  shot,  first  class,  silver. 
New  Cavalry  equipment. 
Sacks,  harness. 
Tags,  for  marking  personal  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  badges,  some 
jears  ago  it  was  believed  by  the  committee  that  the  badge  was  not 
considered  of  so  much  value  as  a  monetary  allowance.  Congress 
then  passed  a  law  giving  a  sharpshooter  $3  a  month  additional,  an 
expert  rifleman  $5  a  month,  and  a  marksman  $2  a  month.  Do  you 
now  pay  those  amounts  and  issue  the  medal  also? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  do.    During  the  war  they  discontinued  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  now  they  not  only  give  those  men  extra  pay 
but  they  also  issue  these  medals? 

Maj.  Hannay.  They  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  Personally,  I  believe, 
of  course,  that  the  promotion  of  riflie  practice  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Quite  so. 

Maj.  Hannay.  It  was  the  good  shooting  of  our  Army  which  was 
the  most  important  factor  in  Europe,  despite  all  modem  inventions, 
and  I  think  the  great  failure  was  at  first  to  pay  too  little  attention  to 
the  rifle  by  the  armies  of  Europe,  who  were  cnasing  each  other  around 
with  handgrenades. 

Mr.  McE^NZiE.  It  strikes  me  that  both  the  extra  pay  and  the  badge 
make  a  good  investment  for  the  Government.  In  the  first  place,  the 
man  who  becomes  an  expert  rifleman  is  an  asset  to  the  Government 
and  he  gives  to  the  country  something  for  the  consideration  of  the 
additional  pay.  So  the  country  is  not  losing  anything  on  that.  The 
badge,  of  course,  is  a  gratuity  in  a  sense,  given  by  the  Government  to 
the  individual  as  an  emblem  he  may  wear  showing  to  the  public  that 
he  is  an  expert  rifleman  or  a  sharpshooter,  and  that  is  a  matter  of 
personal  gratification  to  him,  and,  of  course,  is  worthy  of  his  effort 
in  tn^ing  to  obtain  it ;  and  the  extra  pay  is  a  matter,  I  think,  which 
the  Government  gets  some  consideration  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  objection  to  it;  I  simply  wanted  to  find 
out  the  exact  facts  in  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Greenb.  There  is  a  tease  in  the  badge,  and  the  fellow  who  has 
not  got  one  and  sees  the  other  fellow  wearing  one  may  be  stimulated 
to  get  one  himself. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  $5  a  month  extra  pay  is  also  a  tease. 
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Mr.  Greene.  But  we  know  there  are  a  great  many  men  who  will 
do  for  pride  what  they  will  not  do  for  money. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  is  this  about  it,  that  very  few  people  know 
what  it  means.  I  always  like  to  look  at  them,  but  during  the  war 
there  have  been  so  many  different  kinds  of  distinguished  service 
medals  created,  and  medals  of  all  kinds,  congressional  medals  and 
others,  that  when  we  see  a  man  coming  down  the  street  with  all  those 
different  kinds  of  medals  on  we  do  not  know  what  they  mean  and 
we  do  not  know  how  he  got  them,  but  when  we  see  one  of  these  medals 
we  know  that  there  is  an  American  who  knows  how  to  shoot. 

Maj.  Hannat.  We  have  an  item  for  experimental  purposes  in  all 
these  items  amounting  to  $50,000.  Then  we  have  an  item  for  mis- 
cellaneous  hardware  material  and  supplies  amounting  to  $455,000. 
We  also  have  an  item  for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  in  mis- 
cellaneous material,  hardware  supplies,  and  both  of  these  items  are 
figured  on  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  equipment,  for 
upkeep. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  this  is  true?  I  am  toId« 
that  the  Porto  Bico  Regiment  of  Infantry  earns  more  medals  for 
shooting  than  any  other  organization  in  the  Regular  Army  ? 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  do  not  know  in  regard  to  that.  There  is  one 
thin^  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
Philippine  and  Porto  Rican  troops,  and  that  is  that  they  constantly 
reenlist,  so  they  keep  on  shooting.  We  found  in  the  Philippines  that 
a  large  proportion  of  them  become  expert  shots. 

There  is  also  an  item  for  new  Cavalrv  equipment  amounting  to 
$3  JL67,000.    That  is  on  a  basis  of  25  Cavalry  regunents. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  reorganization  bill  we  have  only  pro- 
vided for  17  regiments  of  Cavalry,  as  I  recall. 

Maj.  Hannay.  This  is  submitted  on  the  present  organization  of 
25  regiments  in  existence. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is,  the  national  defense  act  in  its  provi- 
sions calls  for  25  regiments  of  Cavalry. 

The  Chaibman.  Sut  the  new  Army  reorganization  bill  provides 
for  only  17  regiments. 

Maj.  Hannay.  There  is  also  an  item  for  harness  sacks  for  artillery 
organizations. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Thirty  thousand  sacks  for  keeping  the  harness  in, 
to  keep  it  in  good  condition. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  harness? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  is  an  item  for  tags  for  mark- 
ing the  equipment.  That  completes  the  items  for  clothing  and 
equipage. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  is  one  question  I  want  to  ask  you  in  ref- 
erence to  quartermaster  stores.  Do  you  have  stored  at  the  present 
time  at  all  of  the  various  camps  and  cantonments  of  the  country 
quartermaster  stores? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  have  them  stored  in  depots,  and  at  posts  there 
are  small  amounts  for  maintenance  kept  on  hand. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  My  purpose  in  asking  the  question  is  this :  We  are 
thinking,  of  course,  of  salvaging  the  National  Guard  camps ;  that  is, 
the  Government  is  thinking  about  it.    This  committee  has  not  taken 
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that  matter  up  yet.  I  understand  you  have  at  all  the  National  Guard 
camps,  in  fact  all  the  camps  of  the  country,  quartermaster  stores  in 
buildings  that  ought  to  be  salvaged  along  with  the  other  buildings, 
but  it  can  not  be  done  advantageously  as  long  as  you  continue  to  have 
those  stores  kept  there.  If  that  is  true,  would  it  be  possible  to  con- 
centrate these  stores,  removing  them  from  the  National  Guard  camps 
so  that  the  whole  camp  can  be  cleaned  up  and  salvaged? 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  do  not  know  of  the  specific  stores  you  make 
reference  to,  but  the  Quartermaster  General  is  constantly  taking 
out  supplies  in  such  places  and  concentrating  them  in  the  supply 
depots,  m  the  Government-owned  storage  plants  as  fast  as  he  can 
get  room  for  them.  He  has  been  making  very  exact  inventories  of 
the  stock  as  a  basis  for  action  in  regard  to  sales. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  you  know  there  are  16  of  the  National 
Guard  camps. 

Maj.  Hannat.  Do  you  mean  the  National  Army  camps? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  No  ;  the  National  Guard  camps.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  National  Army  camps  you  have  salvaged.  The  point  I  am 
getting  at  is  why  should  not  tne  Government  property  be  removed 
from  the  camps  if  they  are  going  to  be  salvaged,  so  tnere  can  be  a 
clean  up? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  Government  property  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  National  Guard  camps. 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  will  have  information  about  that  put  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  National  Guard  camps  were  tent 
camps? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Not  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  some  little  shacks. 

Maj.  Hannay.  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  all  the  property  in  all  the 
abandoned  encampments  has  been  turned  in  already. 

Mr.  Greene.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you 
turn  to  page  81,  the  bottom  ox  the  page,  the  last  line,  after  the  word 
"  discharge,"  there  should  be  a  semicolon.  The  two  phrases  are  run 
together  there. 

Gren.  Lord.  I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  and  also 
the  Quartermaster  General's  attention  to  the  provision  on  page  32 
which  has  been  amended.  There  has  been  an  amendment  recom- 
mended that  the  amount  allowed  for  clothing  issued  upon  release 
from  confinement  to  each  prisoner  shall  be  $25  instead  of  $15.  That 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  phraseology  in  the 
phrase  starting  on  tne  twelfth  line  and  closing  with  the  word  "  dis- 
charge "  on  the  fifteenth  makes  a  difficult  construction,  inasmuch  as 
under  this  provision  of  the  appropriation  for  clothing,  camp,  and 
garrison  equipage  we  can  only  pay  that  money  to  dishonorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  who  have  had  a  term  of  confinement.  This  phrase- 
ology makes  it  necessary  that  dishonorably  discharged  soldiers  who 
do  not  serve  a  term  of  confinement  must  be  paid  whatever  money  they 
are  paid  out  of  incidental  expenses,  rather  than  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  clothing,  camp,  and  garrison  eauipage. 

I  recommend  that  in  line  13,  *  after  tne  word  "  issued  "  the  words 
immediately  following  be  eliminated  to  and  including  the  word 
^^  discharged  "  in  line  15,  and  that  there  be  substituted  therefor  the 
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words  "  to  each  soldier  discharged  otherwise  than  honorably^,"  so  that 
the  paragraph  when  amended  will  read : 

For  a  suit  of  citizen's  outer  clothing,  to  cost  not  exceeding  $25,  to  be  Issued 
to  eadi  soldier  discliarged  otherwise  than  honorably. 

That  would  result  in  allowing  us  to  make  the  payments  for  dis- 
honorably discharged  soldiers  out  of  this  one  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  are  receiving  the  money  now 
out  of  the  item  for  incidental  expenses. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  cases  of  soldiers  who  are  dishonorably 
discharged,  but  have  not  served  a  term  of  confinement. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  is  appropriated  in  incidental 
expenses  for  soldiers'  discharged  without  honor? 

Maj.  Hannay.  There  is  none  here  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  for  soldiers  who  had  served  a  term 
of  imprisonment.  You  can  put  into  the  hearing,  if  you  will,  how 
much  is  paid  soldiers  who  are  discharged  otherwise  than  honorably. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  amount  under  '^  Incidental  expenses  "  has  been  put 
in  the  record  by  Col.  Daly,  and  the  amount  under  "  Clothing,  camp 
and  garrison  equipage  "  is  submitted  by  Maj.  Hannay.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  amount,  so  I  ao  not  think  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  change  the  estimate  in  either  case. 

Maj.  Hannay.  If  the  chairman  is  agreeable,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  this  amount  be  left  out  in  here.  A  specific  amount  was 
placed  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  we  have  found  this  trouble  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  may  be  necessary  to  put  the  minimum  price  for 
suits  of  clothes  for  prisoners  as  high  as  $30.  But  this  difficulty  will 
occur,  that  if  the  clothing  should  increase  we  could  not  buy  a  suit. 
We  might  not  be  able  to  get  a  suit  for  $25,  and  we  would  find  that  the 
officer  directed  to  do  this  would  pay  it  from  his  own  pocket.  In  the 
case  of  the  officer  in  the  Atlanta  zone,  he  had  to  pay  some  money  out 
of  his  own  pocket. 

The  next  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  for  horses  for  Cavalry,  Artil- 
lery, Engineers,  and  so  forth.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  tables 
of  organization  of  1919.  I  would  like  to  invite  the  committee's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  although  the  estimate  is  based  on  25 
cavalry  regiments  it  is  only  based  on  21  artillery  regiments,  and  that 
the  artillery  horses  cost  more  money  than  the  cavalry  horses,  so 
if  the  legislation  passed  by  the  House  is  enacted,  although  you  cut 
down  the  number  of  cavalry  regiments  to  17,  you  increase  the  artil- 
lery regiments,  so  the  total  money  necessary  for  animals  will  be 
approximately  greater. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  quite  a  number  of  these  artillery  regiments 
will  be  motor  drawn. 

Maj.  Hannay.  At  present,  one-third.  There  is  one  motorized 
regiment  of  155s,  and  two  horse  drawn  in  a  division  of  75s. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  are  experimenting  with  tractors  on  the 
light  field  artillery,  with  the  possibility  of  motorizing  some  of  the 
light  artillery. 

Maj.  Hannay.  That  is  quite  so.  They  are  working  now  on  the 
question  of  having  two  motorized  regiments  and  one  horse-drawn 
regiment  in  a  division,  but  they  have  not  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  and 
if  an  emergency  arose  and  they  did  not  have  animals  they  would  not 
be  able  to  haul  the  guns. 
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For  a  strength  of  175,000  there  will  be  required  to  procure  10,29a 
Cavalry  animals,  at  $225  a  head,  without  replacements. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  amount  on  page  36,  $7,988,000,  the  total 
amount  you  are  asking  for,  or  have  you  revised  those  figures? 

Maj.  Hannay.  They  have  been  revised. 

Col.  Scott.  We  have  estimates  for  armies  of  four  different  sizes. 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  total  for  an  army  of  175,000  is  $2,727,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted.  You  can  put  the  figures 
for  the  other  sizes  of  the  Army  in  the  record. 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  amount  for  an  army  of  175,000, 200,000, 225,000, 
and  299,000  men  is  as  follows : 

Animal  requirements,   fiscal   year  1921 — Horses,   Cavalry,   Artillery,   and 

Engineers, 

1.  For  an  Army  of  175,000  men,  based  on  tables  of  organization,  1919, 

and  national  defense  act,  1916,  of  25  Cavalry  regiments,  21  Artil- 
lery regiments,  65  Infantry  regiments,  organized  In  7  Infantry 
divisions  and  1  Cavalry  division.  (Note. — If  the  Cavalry  regi- 
ments are  reduced  to  17,  they  would  be  transferred  to  ArtlUery 
regiments,  which  would  be  increased.  This,  while  reducing  the 
requirements  for  Cavalry  horses,  would  increase  requirements 
for  Artillery  horses,  and  Artillery  horses  cost  $25  per  head  more 
than  Cavalry,  so  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  deficiency  in  this 
estimate.) 
For  purchase  of  750  remounts,  at  $150  each  (under  agreement 

with  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry) $112,500 

For  encouragement  of  breeding   (Army  appropriation  bill,  p. 

369,  Book  of  Estimates,  fiscal  year  1921) 250,000 

Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Engineers — 10,293  for  Cav- 
alry, at  $225  per  head  (the  price  of  Cavalry  animals  has 
been  determined  by  purchasing  officers  throughout  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  the  minimum  price  for  which  suit- 
able animals  can  be  obtained,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  Cav- 
alry, is  $225  each) 2,315,925 

Expenses  incident  to  purchase  of  10,293  Cavalry,  at  $4.50 
per  head.  Including  necessary  hire  of  temporary  clerical 
personnel  (expenses  incident  to  purchase  are  as  follows: 
$2  for  2  days'  feed  while  waiting  shipment  and  under- 
going malleln  test;  $1.50  for  hire  of  attendant  to  care  for 
animals  at  point  of  purchase  and  in  shipment;  $1  for  hire 

of  temporary  clerk  for  personnel  for  purchasing  board) 48, 656- 

10  per  cent  replacement  ordinarily  required  for  the  Army 
is  omitted,  in  order  to  reduce  the  expenditures  to  minimum. 
The  omission  of  replacements  can,  however,  only  be  made 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Inasmuch  as  If  the  Army  is  recruited 
to  its  authorized  strength  subsequently,  it  will  always  be 
necessary  to  estimate  at  least  10  per  cent  replacement. 

Total 2, 727, 080 

2.  For  an  Army  of  200,000  men: 

For  purchase  of  750  remounts,  at  $150  each 112, 500 

For  encouragement  of  breeding 250,  (XX; 

Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  EJnglneers — 11,991  Cavalry, 

at  $225 2, 697. 975 

Expenses  Incident  to  purchase 56,185 

Replacement — 10  per  cent  omitted. 

Total 3, 116, 660 
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3.  For  an  Army  of  225,000  men : 

For  purchase  of  750  remounts,  at  $150  each $112, 500 

For  encouragement  of  breeding '. 250,000 

Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Engineers — ^13,688  Cavalry, 

at  $225  per  head 3, 079, 800 

Expenses  incident  to  purchase 63,940 

Replacement — 10  per  cent  omitted. 

Total 3, 506, 240 

Animal  requirements  for  Army  of  299,000  men, 

[Based  on  bill  H.  R.  12775,  which  calls  for  110,000  men,  Inftotry ;  20,000  men.  Cavalry ; 
36,600  men.  Artillery;  which  could  be  organised  into  11  Infantry  divlBlons  and  1 
Cavalry  division.] 


Unit. 


1 1  Infantry  divisions » 

1  Cavalry  division 

Transportation  service 

Misoeilaneous  units,  posts  and  stations  in  United  States  and  insular  pos- 
sessions  

Total 

Lessstockonhflmd  July  1,1919 

Net  requirements 


Oavalry 
horses. 


29,227 

13,635 

338 

7,100 


50,300 
37>545 


12,765 


Artillery, 
horses. 


14,344 

652 
384 

3,870 


19,250 
13,428 


5,822 


Total 
animals. 


43,571 
14,2S7 

72S 

10,970 


60,550 

50,973 


18,57 


I  Two  Artillery  regiments  in  each  Artillery  brigade  are  horse  drawn. 

Ck)st  of  net  requirements: 

For  purchase  of  remounts  (agreement  with  Bureau  of  Animal 

Industry)  750,  at  $150  each 1112,500.00 

For  encouragement  of  breeding 250, 000. 00 

Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Engineers: 

12.755  Cavalry,  at  $225  per  head ♦ 2, 869, 875. 00 

5,822  Artillery,  at  $250  per  head 1,455»500.00 

Expenses  incident  to  purchase  of  750  remounts,  12,755  Cav- 
alry horses  and  5,822  Artillery  horses,  at  $4.50  per  head 86, 971. 50 

Replacement — 10  per  cent  omitted. 

Total 4. 774, 846. 50 

This  item  provides  for  $112,500  for  the  purchase  of  remounts,  and 
$250,000  for  the  encouragement  of  breeding.  I  will  ask  Col.  Soott  to 
explain  that.  He  is  familiar  with  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  amount  last  year? 

Col.  Scott.  That  is  for  the  purchase  of  remounts.  The  Army  has 
an  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Anicul- 
tural  Department  by  which  they  purchase  colts  bred  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  for  $150.  This  is  the  item  for  the  purchase  of 
remounts,  $112,500.  The  amoimt  last  year  was  $150,000.  We  find 
that  the  colts  are  so  well  bred  now  that  the  best  ones  are  sold  off,  and 
we  only  have  to  estimate  for  750  this  year  instead  of  1,000. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Army  furnish  the  stallions  for  the  brood 
mares? 

Col.  Soott.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  has  been  furnishing  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  Government  stallions? 

Col.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McEjqkzie.  My  recoUection  of  the  law  is  that  when  a  farmer 
decides  that  he  will  have  his  mare  bred  to  one  of  these  stallions,  he 
enters  into  a  contract  with  the  Government,  giving  the  Government 
the  option  and  buying  the  colt  at  a  certain  fixed  price,  and  if  the 
Government  desires  to  have  the  colt  they  take  it  and  put  it  at  the  re- 
mount station  and  keep  it  tliere  until  it  is  a  developed  horse. 

From  your  answer  it  would  appear  that  they  were  selling  some  of 
the  best  colts  to  the  outside  world  rather  than  to  the  Army.  Is  that 
the  idea  you  meant  to  convey  ? 

Col.  Scott.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  handles  the  options 
and  releases  the  colts  to  us.  If  a  farmer  raises  the  colt  from  a  good 
mare  and  he  could  get  a  thousand  dollars  for  that  colt,  if  you  made 
him  sell  that  to  the  Government  for  $150,  he  would  not  stay  in  that 
business  very  long. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  he  ought  to  pay  for  the  service  of  the  stallion. 

Col.  Scott.  He  does.  He  has  the  choice  of  either  paying  a  stud 
fee  of  $25  or  selling  the  colt  to  the  Government  for  $150. 

Mr.  FiELDvS.  Suppose  the  colt  is  an  inferior  colt ;  does  the  Govern- 
ment take  it  ? 

Col.  Scott.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not  take  it  unless  it  passes  inspection. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  the  Government  take  such  colts  as  it  does  take 
from  the  time  of  their  infancy  and  bring  them  along  up  to  the  re- 
mount station,  or  are  they  left  sometimes  with  the  farmer  until  they 
show  enough  growth  for  the  Government  to  determine  whether  you 
want  them  or  not? 

Col.  Scott.  He  is  taken  at  three  or  four  years. 

Mai.  Hanxay.  The  next  item  is  for  encouragement  of  breeding, 
and  the  amount  of  that  is  $250,000. 

Col.  Scott.  This  is  explained  as  follows: 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  It  became  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
j^eneral  use  of  the  automobile  and  other  factors  had  so  discouraged  the  breed- 
ing of  the  light  type  of  horse  that  It  became  very  difficult  to  secure  cavalry 
horses  of  suitable  type.  The  use  of  cavalry  during  the  war,  due  to  unusual  con- 
<lltlons,  was  very  restricted.  Had  this,  however,  not  been  the  case  It  would 
have  been  extremely  difficult,  If  not  impossible,  to  provide  suitable  mounts  for 
any  large  force  of  Cavalry.  The  scarcity  of  riding  horses  in  this  country  has 
been  frequently  reported  by  many  officers  connected  with  the  remounts  service, 
and  that  the  situation  is  becoming  more  and  more  alarming  Is  demonstrated  by 
the  great  difficulty  experienced  at  present  by  purchasing  officers  in  securing 
Cavalry  horses  of  proi)er  type  and  conformation.  These  reports  are  confirmed 
by  the  following  quotation  from  a  report  submitted  by  Gen.  T.  H.  L.  Bate,  of  the 
British  remount  service,  wlio  was  in  charge  of  the  British  commission  in  thla 
<*ountr>'  charged  with  the  purchase  of  remounts  during  the  war : 

'*  Experts  have  known  for  some  time,  and  our  purchasing  activities  have 
I»roved  beyond  contention,  that  the  Cavalry  horse  as  we  know  him  in  England 
<loes  not  exist  in  North  America  In  any  numbers.  What  have  been  bought  as 
i'nvalry  are  the  best  that  can  be  procured,  but  that  is  all." 

liealizlng  the  growing  scarcity  of  suitable  riding  animals  in  the  United  States 
for  Army  purposes,  the  War  Department  some  time  ago  created  a  board,  com- 
fMised  of  prominent  civilian  horsemen  and  officers  of  the  Army,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  study  of  this  Important  subject  and  of  submitting  recommendations 
fi>r  rectifying  this  condition,  if  possible.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board, 
lield  in  this  city  on  July  24,  1919,  it  was  recommended,  among  other  things,  that 
the  War  Department  take  some  adequate  steps  to  encourage  the  breeding  of 
nnimals  suitable  for  Army  use,  in  order  that  the  supply  may  not  be  entirely 
exhausted.  The  board,  after  giving  the  matter  the  most  careful  consideration, 
recomnionfled  that  the  sum  of  $250,000  be  appropriated  for  the  encouragement 
of  breeding  suitable  animals  for  the  Army,  under  a  plan  to  be  evolved  at  a  later 
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date,  and  agreeably  with  this  recommendation,  which  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  War  Department,  an  item  of  $250,000  was  added  to  the  estimate  for  the 
fiscal  .year  1921,  under  the  appropriation  '*  Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery;  Engi- 
neers, etc." 

The  experience  of  the  War  Department  in  its  purchasing  operations  of  public 
animals  has  demonstrated  thnt  a  number  of  small  scrub  horses  are  still  betnir 
bred  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  West.  The  type  of  horse  thus  produceil 
is  a  result  of  poor  breeding  and  of  a  lack  of  suitable  stallions.  The  farmer 
Improves  the  breed  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  other  'inimals  on  the  farm,  hot  sadly 
neglects  the  breeding  of  horses,  principally  because  it  is  less  remunerative. 
The  type  of  scrub  horse  generally  being  raised  is  worth  little,  if  anything, 
commercially,  neither  is  it  suitable  for  Army  purposes,  although  the  cost  of 
production  to  the  farmer  or  breeder  is  substantially  as  much  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  well-bred  animal.  The  Chief  of  the  Remount  Service  reports  that  this 
type  of  horse,  where  it  can  be  sold  at  all,  will  bring  from  $25  to  $30  each,  while 
a  good,  well-bred  type  of  riding  horse  suitable  for  Cavalry  is  worth  now  more 
than  it  has  been  worth  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  country.  This  fact 
shows  that  there  is  still  a  demand  among  civilians  for  a  certain  number  of 
well-bred  riding  horses.  This  animal,  therefore,  when  produced  in  suffioieDt 
quantities  should  become  a  commercial  factor  and  bring  a  good  price. 

That  the  breeding  of  the  light  well-bred  horse  has  decreased  to  an  alarming 
degree  in  a  number  of  horse-producing  States  in  recent  years  is  indicated  by 
the  following  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  showing  the  percentage  of  decrease  in  the  number  of  light  stallion- 
which  were  used  in  the  stud  in  the  States  indicated  during  the  years  1917,  191S, 
and  1919 : 

Percent 

Michigan . riO.o 

South  Dakota , 70. 0 

Utah : 14.3 

Wisconsin 38.  T 

California ^ 68.6 

Illinois 53.9 

Indiana 46. 1 

Kansas 79.1 

North  Dakota ^ 53.  S 

Oregon , 30.1* 

The  Chief  of  the  Remount  Service,  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  Di- 
rector of  Purchase  and  Storage,  in  furtherance  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
remount  board  heretofore  adverted  to,  has  submitted  for  subsequent  considera- 
tion a  plan  for  Army  breeding  which  meets  with  the  approval  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  also 
of  a  number  of  prominent  horsemen  and  farmers  throughout  the  country. 

Applications  for  stallions  have  been  received  from  many  States,  Indudlnc 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Texas.  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Idaho,  and  New  Mexico.  It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  thi« 
plan  is  not  only  practicable  but  would  be  popular  with  farmers  and  breeiler?, 
as  well  as  a  source  of  profit  to  them,  and  that  it  would  improve  the  type  of 
horse  available  for  Army  purposes  in  the  national  defense. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  approves  of  the  steps  proposed  to  be  taken 
by  the  War  Department  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  horses  suitable  for  Army 
use,  for  the  reason  that  the  animals  to  be  raised  must  be  of  a  military  type. 
Officers  of  the  Army  should  be  in  charge  or  at  least  in  constant  touch  with  all 
such  breeding  operations.  In  addition  to  this,  the  stallions  during  the  non- 
breeding  season  can  be  kept  much  more  economically  at  remount  depots  where 
forage  is  raised  and  pastures  are  available.  These  stallions  while  at  the 
depots  would  also  be  utilized  for  necessary  military  work. 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  next  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  for  10,293  Cavalrr 
horses,  at  $225  a  head,  $2,315,925. 

The  Chairman.  So  practically  all  the  money  you  are  asking  for 
this  year  is  for  those  Cavalry  horses? 

Maj.  Hannay.  We  are  asking  for  10,298  Cavalry  horses.    This  i? 

Predicated  on  the  national-defense  act  providing  for  25  regiments  of 
Javalry,  but  the  national-defense  act  only  provided  for  21  regiment^ 
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of  Artillery,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  Artillery  horses  is  $25  more 
than  that  of  the  Cavalry  horse ;  so  if  the  present  legislation  is  passed 
they  will  not  buy  Cavalry  horses  for  25  regiments,  but  they  will 
have  to  have  more  money  than  the  difference  for  purchasing  extra 
ArtilleiT  horses. 

Mr.  Gb£EN£.  You  say  the  Artillery  horse  costs  $25  more  than  the 
Cavalry  horse.  How  do  you  get  at  that  average  ?  The  Cavalry  horse, 
of  course,  is  essentiall  for  mount;  but  some  of  the  Artillery  horses 
are  also  for  mount. 

Maj.  Hannay.  They  are  carried  under  riding.  We  issue  Cavalry 
horses  and  not  Artillery  horses  for  mounted  men  of  ythe  Artillery. 
There  are  about  500  for  riding. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  During  the  war  there  was  some  very  fierce  com- 
petition among  the  horse  buyers  of  the  country  to  be  designated  as 
Government  buyers  or  assemblers  of  horses,  and  at  that  time  they 
were  paid,  as  I  remember,  $20  per  head  for  buying  horses  and  as- 
sembling them  in  their  corrals,  and  then  the  Government  would  send 
its  inspectors  there  and  take  such  horses  as  the  Government  in- 
spectors felt  came  up  to  the  specifications  and  reject  those  which 
did  not.  Is  that  system  carried  on  during  peace  times  ?  Do  you  pay 
men  $20  a  head  for  buying  horses,  or  oo  you  have  your  own  men 
to  go  out  to  farms  and  buy  horses? 

Col.  Scott.  We  have  two  systems  of  buying.  We  pay  for  the 
horses;  we  pay  nothing  for  collecting.  We  buy,  for  instance,  from 
a  dealer  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City  and  pay  him  what 
he  asks  for  the  horses.  In  some  places  we  have  officers  who  buy 
directly  from  the  farmers.  We  pay  $15  less  in  the  country  than  we 
do  where  the  horses  are  collected,  because  if  we  were  to  buy  three 
horses  at  one  place  we  would  have  to  ship  them  20  miles  and  then 
buy  five  or  six  at  another  place  and  ship  them  on ;  we  would  have 
an  additional  cost  on  that  account.  It  is  estimated  that  the  collec- 
tion costs  the  dealer  about  $15  a  head,  and  so  where  they  are  col- 
lected in  carload  lots  we  give  them  $15  more  than  in  the  case  where 
we  buy  individual  horses. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  paid  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual horse? 

Col.  ScoTP.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  20  horses  make  a  carload? 

Col.  ScxxTT.  Yes,  sir.  He  would  get  the  maximum  price  we  are 
allowed  to  pay — ^I  mean  he  would  get  the  price  he  would  agree  to 
furnish  them  for. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  was  considerable  criticism.  I  can  under- 
stand why  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  Government  to  have  them  as- 
sembled in  large  numbers  where  the  Government  inspectors  can  in- 
spect several  hundred  horses  in  one  place,  especially  in  war  times, 
but  in  peace  times  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  so  nuich 
necessity  for  that. 

Maj.  Hannay.  The  next  item  is  for  expenses  incident  to  purchase, 
$48,655. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  for? 

Col.  Scott.  That  averages  about  $4.50  a  head.  That  is  allowing 
$2  a  day  for  feed  while  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer.  We  have  to  hold 
them  over  in  mallein  and  the  dealer  feeds  them. 
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The  Chairman.  Until  you  can  get  them  on  the  train? 

Col.  Scott.  Yes,  sir.  Then  we  have  to  hire  attendants  on  the 
train,  and  that  is  put  in  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  Then  that  also 
includes  a  provision  for  clerks  and  messengers,  averaging  a  doUar  a 
head.  The  general  average  is  $4.50.  That  has  gone  up  since  last 
year  because  everybody  is  charging  more,  and  that  makes  a  total  of 
$2,727,080. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  only  going  to  buy  mounts  out  of  this 
appropriation? 

Col.  Scott.  That  is  all  we  need. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  also  put  in  the  hearing  the  number  of 
kinds  of  animals  you  have  on  hand  ? 

Col.  Scott.  Yes,  sir.  Horses,  cavalry,  38,295;  horses,  artillerv. 
13,426. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  kind  of  prospect  have  you  now  for  your 
mounts?  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  suitable  cavalry 
and  artillery  mounts. 

Col.  Scott.  That  is  what  brought  out  my  statement  as  to  necessity 
for  breeding.  It  is  very  difficult.  They  are  practically  becoming 
obsolete. 

Maj.  Han  NAY.  In  answer  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  an 
Army  of  200,000  or  more  is  provided  there  will  have  to  be  some 
artillery  horses  purchased,  but  there  are  enough  on  hand  for  175,000, 
based  on  the  tables  of  organization;  but  if  the  present  pending  re- 
organization bill  goes  through,  of  course  part  of  this  cavalry  money 
will  have  to  be  devoted  to  tJie  purchase  of  artillery  horses. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  through  with  all  your  items  now? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  I  remember  your  testimony  you  have  stated 
that  some  of  these  items  in  the  various  appropriations  perhaps  are 
under  rather  than  over.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  forage,  you 
said  probably  there  would  be  a  deficiency, 

Maj.  Hannay.  Forage  and  fuel. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course  there  is  too  large  an  amount  in  several 
of  these  items  if  you  figure  on  a  basis  of  25  regiments  of  Cavalry. 
The  point  is  whether  or  not,  averaging  up  the  item^  you  feel  that 
perhaps  there  will  be  a  deficiency  m  some  of  those,  whereas  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  surplus  in  others,  but  the  total  amount  asked 
for  in  your  appropriation,  in  your  judgment,  is  necessary  to  cover 
the  whole  thing,  to  take  care  of  a  sufficient  quantity? 

Maj.  Hannay.  Absolutely  necessary.  I  believe  if  we  got  the  total 
sum  it  would  average  a  sufficient  amount  to  provide  for  all  the  ap- 
propriations we  ask  for.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  anything  m 
excess,  and  I  feel  sure  that  forage  and  coal  are  going  up.  We  may 
be  able  to  get  along,  although  if  these  things  go  up  very  much  we 
will  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  we  make  a  reduction  in  the  appropriation — 
of  course,  there  are  some  of  these  things  you  must  have,  but  there 
are  others  that  perhaps  you  can  get  along  without. 

Maj.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  some  of  the  items  that  you 
might  eliminate,  but  if  you  do  eliminate  those  and  any  of  the  items 
go  up  you  will  compel  us  to  create  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  we  will  have  to  use  our  best  judgment 
in  making  the  appropriations  so  that  we  will  not  cripple  the  estab- 
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lishment.  But  we  are  very  anxious  not  to  appropriate  any  sums  of 
money  that  may  be  turned  back  into  the  Treasury. 

Maj.  Hankat.  Mr.  McKenzie,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have,  as 
shown  by  our  comparative  per  capita  cost  figures,  decreased  the 
per  capita  cost  on  all  these  appropriations  below  those  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  It  has  been  the  Quartermaster  General's  desire  to 
reduce  the  estimates  to  the  lowest  appropriations  that  will  cover  what 
he  can  actually  foresee,  and  not  ask  for  a  cent  which  he  did  not  abso- 
lutely consider  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  horses  for  the  Quartermaster 
General — out  of  what  appropriation  f 

Maj.  Han  NAY.  At  present  the  transportation  department  buys 
horses  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  buy  them  from 
their  funds. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  Col.  King  wishes  to  present  a  matter 
to  the  committee  very  briefly  in  connection  with  the  Field  Artillery 
appropriation  on  page  5  of  the  tentative  draft  of  the  bill,  at  the  top 
of  page  5. 

OF  COL.  E.  P.  KINO,  J£.,  FIELD  AETILLEBY  COEFS. 


Col.  King.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  here  last  week  to  defend 
the  appropriation  on  page  5  for  $6,000  for  Field  Artillery  activities, 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  had  been  informed  that 
an  appropriation  was  being  asked  for  in  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  sending  officers  of  the  Army  to  civilian  colleges  for  tak- 
ing certain  training.  We  have  learned  since  then  that  that- request 
had  not  been  inchided  in  the  bill,  and  I  was  authorized  to  request  a 
modification  of  the  estimate,  adding  $1,500  to  the  $6,000  provided 
in  the  item  on  page  5,  which  I  defended  before  the  committee  last 
week. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  want  the  amount  changed  from  $6,000 
to  $7,600  ? 

Col.  King.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  also  desire  a  change  in  the  wording 
of  the  item,  so  that  the  item  will  read : 

To  provide  means  for  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  In  Field 
Artillery  activities  at  the  three  bripade  firing  centers  at  Fort  Sill,  (Ikla.,  Tamp 
Bragg,  N.  C,  and  Camp  Knox,  Ky.,  by  the  purchase  of  modern  instruments  and 
material  for  theoretical  and  practical  Instruction,  for  the  tuition  of  office rh 
detailed  as  students  at  civil  educational  institutions,  and  for  all  other  necessary 
expenses,  to  be  allotted  In  such  proportion  as  may,  in  the  opinii)ii  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

This  year  we  have  four  officers  at  such  institutions.  The  four 
officers  are  at  two  colleges.  One  college  has  remitted  the  tuition 
because  they  have  no  funds  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  two  officers  at  the 
other  college  are  paying  their  own  tuition  fees  out  of  their  own 
pockets  for  this  year.  That  is  a  very  vital  item  for  any  technical 
service  that  wants  to  really  improve  itself,  and  so  far  as  the  Field 
Artillery  is  concerned  we  intend  to  use  these  officers  as  a  nucleus  at 
out  schools. 

The  CitAiRMAN.  May  T  ask  the  name  of  the  collefTe  that  charnres 
no  tuition  fee  because  of  the  fact  that  you  have  no  appropriation  ? 
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Col.  King.  I  understand,  sir,  that  the  University  of  Chicago, 
charges  no  tuition  fee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  in  a  case  where  an  institution  does  that  a 
I'er^ord  should  \ye  made  of  the  fact. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  vou. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  subject  will  be  vocational 
training,  which  ,is  found  on  page  42  of  the  bill. 

The  amounts  approved  for  the  various  strengths  by  the  Secretary' 
of  War,  are  as  follows :  For  an  army  of  299,000,  $10,690,000 ;  for  an 
army  of  225,000.  $8.437,500 ;  for  an  army  of  200,000,  $7,500,000 ;  for 
a  strength  of  175,000,  $6,562,500. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  EOBEBT  I.  SEES,  WA&  PLANS  DIVISION, 

GENERAL  STAFF. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  in  regard  to  the  training  of  these  young 
men,  I  understand  that  in  the  Marine  Corps  they  have  been  con- 
ducting training  schools  at  Quantico,  but  the  instructors  are  all  offi- 
cers in  the  service.  There  are  no  civilians,  I  am  told,  employed  for 
this  instruction.    Is  that  possible  with  the  Army? 

Col.  Rees.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  and  development  of  edu- 
cation and  vocational  training  in  the  Army,  sir,  I  should  say  most 
decidedly  not.  Our  plan  for  vocational  training  is  one  which  we  feel 
n)ust  meet  the  educational  standards  of  civil  educational  institutions. 
AVe  have  not  in  the  Army  experts  for  teaching  the  vocational  trades 
which  we  are  undertaking  to  offer  the  men.  The  plan  which  we 
have  been  working  on,  developing  the  policy  of,  has  been  this  year 
to  have  education  started  and  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  facili- 
ties and  instruction  personnel  that  was  available.  Going  hand  in 
liand  with  that,  we  have  been  developing  educational  work  for  the 
future  to  meet  the  highest  possible  standards. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war  a  number  of  universities  were 
established  for  the  enlisted  men,  notably  at  Beaume  in  France.  Was 
the  instruction  there  done  by  officers  in  the  Army,  or  was  it  done  by 
civilians?  • 

Col.  Rees.  The  instruction  at  the  university  at  Beaume  was  con- 
ducted by  civilians,  officers,  and  enlisted  men.  I  might  say,  sir,  that 
we  had  a  larger  field  of  selection  of  educators  amongst  the  officers 
and  enlisted  men  in  the  drafted  Army  than  we  have  at  the  present 
time.  In  fact,  every  member  of  the  faculty  at  Beaume  was  a  man 
who  had  been  a  professor  in  an  educational  institution.  We  do 
not  have  them  now  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  figure,  Gen.  Lord,  for  an  Army  of 
175,000  men  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  $6,562,500. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  Colonel,  following  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Kahn.  the  chairman,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  policy 
in  respect  to  this  vocational  education,  as  carried  on  in  the  Army. 
What  is  the  argument  advanced  for  giving  any  other  character  of 
vocational  training  than  would  tend  to  make  a  man  useful  in  the 
military  service  ?  For  example,  take  agriculture.  I  understand  that 
they  are  even  teaching  agriculture  or  attempting  to,  is  that  true  ? 

Col.  Rees.  That  is  true;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  we  all  understand  the  importance  of 
that  character  of  education,  but  I  can  not  understand,  nor  do  I  get 
the  philosophy  underlying  the  making  of  appropriations  to  the 
Military  Establishment  to  train  men  for  agricultural  work.  How 
do  you  explain  that? 

Col.  Reese.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  policy  in  establishing  educa- 
tion in  the  Army  is  expressed  in  General  Order  109,  as  follows : 

Education  In  the  Army  will  serve  a  twofold  purpose : 

A.  To  train  technicians  and  mechanics  to  meet  the  Arniy*8  needs,  and  to 
raise  the  soldier's  general  intelligence  in  order  to  increase  his  military  efficiency. 

That  is  the  primary  object  of  education  in  the  Army. 

B.  To  fit  the  soldier  for  a  definite  occupation  upon  his  return  to  civil  life. 

As  to  that  second  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  the  Army  a  large 
part  of  the  young  men  of  the  country.  When  the  Government  takes 
the  responsibility  of  the  service  of  these  young  men,  it  being  possible 
to  improve  their  condition  without  great  expense  to  the  Government, 
we  feel  that  we  should  not  only  fit  them  to  meet  the  Army's  needs 
but  should  in  the  largest  degree  possible  make  them  on  their  discharge 
better  citizens,  both  socially  ana  economically,  so  that  their  time  will 
not  be  lost  when  they  are  in  the  Armv,  but  that  thev  will  leave  the 
Army  with  a  larger  earning  capacity/  ' 

As  to  restrictmg  their  occupations  strictlv  to  those  which  meet 
the  Arm;^'s  needs,  we  feel  that  we  should,  having  the  men  in  the 
service,  give  them  an  opportunity  to  look  forward  into  their  future 
life's  work,  and  make  selection  of  the  trade  or  occupation  which  they 
wish  to  follow.  There  are  very  few  occupations  which  could  be 
given  the  men  in  the  service  that  are  not  of  direct  application  to  mili- 
tary necessity  within  the  Army.  You  have  named  one  which  has 
apparently  very  little  military  value,  but  we  found  it  necessary  in 
France  to  have  a  lar^  number  of  agriculturists  in  the  Army  in  the 
large  production  project  that  they  had  over  there. 

Mr.  McKenzh:.  You  did  not  need  to  train  any,  did  you.  Colonel, 
for  farm  work? 

Col.  Rees.  Not  during  the  war;  no,  sir.  We  were  able  to  find 
them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  had  some  of  the  best  farmer  bovs  I  ever  knew 
that  went  from  my  home  county  and  district. 

Col..  Rees.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
would  imequalize  the  occupations  of  the  men,  if  we  should  encourage 
them  to  go  into  a  few  set  occupations,  and  I  think  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  the  farmer  to  take  a  large  number  of  farmer  boys  into 
the  service  and  not  make  an  effort  at  least  to  continue  their  interest 
in  agriculture,  and  for  that  reason  we  want  to  turn  back  to  civil 
life  as  large  a  proportion  of  farmers  as  there  seems  to  be  a  demand 
for  in  civil  life.    We  do  not  want  to  upset  the  skilled  labor  situation. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Xow,  Colonel,  if  I  may  just  make  a  little  state- 
ment, of  course,  all  these  young  men  f^oing  into  the  Army  during 
peace  times  go  in  voluntarily;  there  is  not  any  compulsion  about 
it.  The  farmer  boy  who  goes  into  the  Army  in  peace  time  goes  in 
to  get  away  from  farming,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  un(iertake  to  give  him  any  training  along  agricultural  lines, 
in  my  jud^ent.  The  only  man  that  you  might  reach,  that  you 
could  possibly  do  something  with  along  that  line,  would  be  the  city 
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man  who  knew  nothing  about  farming,  and  you  might  build  up  in 
his  mind  a  desire  to  go  to  the  country  and  go  to  a  farm.  That 
might  be  possible. 

But,  just  going  back  a  little  further,  if  there  were  no  activities  in 
the  country  for  training  young  men,  except  theArmj',  I  could  agre** 
with  a  good  deal  of  your  philosophy ;  but,  after  all,  the  taxpayer  is 
the  man  who  pays  for  all  of.  this.  In  every  State  in  the  Union  wt- 
have  our  agricultural  schools,  for  example,  and  we  have  our  technical 
schools,  and  in  nearly  every  county,  and  they  are  paid  for  and  kept 
up  by  the  taxpayers,  with  the  hope  that  the  young  men  will  come  in 
and  tjiere  receive  an  education  that  will  fit  them  for  after  life.  That 
is  a  very  proper  thing,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  Government  to  do. 

Then  we  are  compelled  to  maintain  a  military  establishment  for 
the  purpose  of  national  defense,  that  we  may  utilize  in  the  hour  af 
need.  That  military  establishment,  in  peace  time,  of  course,  has  its 
duties  to  perform  which  are  manifolcl  and  not  perhaps  anvthin:: 
so  verv  trying,  and  the  officers  and  men  may  have  some  idle  time  on 
their  hands,  but  I  can  not  understand  why  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  money  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  be  passed  over  to  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, to  parallel  the  identical  activities  that  are  carried  on  in  every 
State  in  this  Union,  along  the  line  of  vocational  education,  in  our 
universities,  in  our  schools,  and  imder  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  except — and  I  want  to  put  in  this  exception — 
except  the  training  that  the  officers  in  the  Army  miffht  be  capable 
of  giving  to  the  enlisted  man  in  those  branches  of  what  vou  might 
term  vocational  education,  that  would  make  a  better  soldier  out  of 
him  in  case  he  were  called  on  to  defend  our  country  in  time  of  war. 

Now,  the  philosophy  of  tlje  whole  thing  is  what  I  can  not  un- 
derstand. I  can  not  understand  why  we  should  undertake  to  make 
out  of  the  Military  Establishment  an  educational  institution  paral- 
leling the  institutions  that  we  have  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
doing  the  very  same  identical  character  of  work,  and  that  is  why 
I  mentioned  agriculture.  If  you  will  take  a  young  man  in  the  Army 
and  give  him  vocational  education  along  lines  that  will  make  him 
a  better  asset  in  time  of  war,  such  as  a  mechanician,  or  a  man  that 
can  fix  an  automobile  or  repair  a  cannon,  or  set  the  sight  on  a  rifle. 
or  do  many  of  those  things  I  can  understand  that  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  us  expending  some  money  along  that  line;  but  I 
read  a  statement  last  evening,  I  think  it  was,  that  went  on  to  say 
that  the  Goodvear  tire  people  were  taking  their  young  men  and  put- 
ting them  in  tlie  Army  to  go  down  to  Camp  Taylor,  I  believe  it  was. 
and  there  take  a  year's  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  in  this  military  vocational  educational  training,  and  then  take 
them  back  into  their  plant  at  the  end  of  a  year's  enlistment  at  per- 
haps better  wages  than  they  had  before.  That  is  fine  for  both  the 
young  man  and  the  Goodyear  Tire  Co.,  but  as  a  matter  of  public 
policv  connected  with  the  Military  Establishment  I  am  frank  to 
say  tliat  I  can  not  imderstand  the  philosophy  of  it.  Now,  if  you 
can  go  on  and  make  it  a  little  plainer  to  me  I  am  ready  to  be  in- 
formed on  this  subject. 

Col.  Bees.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  very  fine  educational  system 
in  our  country',  which  is  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  can  afford 
to  go  to  school.'   Many  boys  in  the  country  must  give  up  their  edu- 
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cational  advantages  and  go  to  work — many  poor  boys  of  the  country. 
Their  parents  can  not  support  them.  I  would  say  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  recruits  that  we  receive  into  the  Army  are  boys  of  that 
type,  that  if  they  could  not  get  the  educational  advantages  in  the 
Army  would  get  none  whatever.  We  must  have  an  Army,  we  must 
build  up  an  Army,  and  if  the  Army  is  made  up  of  that  character  of 
youn^r  men  is  it  not  the  Government's  duty  to  give  that  young  man 
every  educational  advantage  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  give  him 
in  the  time  and  during  the  time  when  we  require  his  services  in  the 
defense  of  his  country? 

Another  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  an  Army.  There 
ai*e  several  ways  in  which  you  can  maintain  an  Army.  The  sure  way 
is  by  conscription,  which  we  would  never  think  of  for  a  standing 
Army.  The  second  is  high  pay,  so  that  we  can  compete  with  in- 
dustry in  the  payment  of  labor.  That  is  financially  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  only  remaining  way  is  to  make  the  Army  an  attractive 
place  for  the  young  men  of  the  country  by  giving  them  whatever 
advantage  Congress  in  its  wisdom  can  give  them. 

Now,  I  feel,  sir,  that  if  we  could  develop  a  high-standard  educa- 
tional system  in  the  Army  that  we  would  be  able  to  maintain  a 
volunteer  Army.  The  educational  features,  together  with  the  recrea- 
tional features  which  we  are  undertaking  to  introduce,  would  make 
an  institution  out  of  the  Army  that  would  Ije  so  attractive  that  we 
can  keep  the  Armv  filled  up  to  whatever  proportion  or  whatever 
strength  Congress  designates.  I  feel  very,  very  keenly,  sir,  that  that 
is  one  part  of  the  philosophy  on  which  we  must  build  up  our  standing 
Army  m  the  future. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  it  is  a  familiar  principle  of  our  form  of 
government  that  the  Federal  Go\^rnment  is  to  only  exercise  such 
powers  as  are  not,  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  reserved  to 
the  people  or  to  the  States,  and  we  have  constantly,  up  to  within  a 
few  years,  at  least,  maintained  a  very  steadfast  inclination  to  support 
and  maintain  that  constitutional  foundation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, have  we  not? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Upon  the  principle  that  it  was  a  coordinating  govern- 
ment of  the  several  independent  governments  of  the  States,  and  that 
to  the  people  and  their  States  are  reserved  all  the  functions  of  exe- 
cuting the  social  and  economic  order  that  pertained  to  them  in  their 
places  of  dwelling  and  in  their  means  of  livelihood,  and  the  Federal 
government,  up  to  within  this  recent  period,  never  has  exercised  that 
power  in  any  sense,  has  it  ? 

Col.  Kees.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  it  has  been  a  part  of  our  education  as  Americans 
to  look  upon  the  Federal  Government  as  without  its  field  of  labor  and 
operation  absolutely  when  it  began  to  tinker  with  affairs  which, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  are  reserved  to  the  people  or  to 
the  States.    And  education  is  one  of  them. 

Now,  then,  if  that  was  our  fundamental  policy,  and  if  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  reserved  it,  not  merely  as  a  policy,  but  as  a  man- 
date, it  would  require  some  rather  definite  action  on  the  part  of  some 
authorized  expression  of  the  law  of  the  land,  either  constitutional, 
by  amendment,  or  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Congress  within 
its  constitutional  jurisdiction,  before  we  could  depart  from  the 
policy. 
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Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  Mr.  McKenzie  has  distinctly  stated. 
all  the  forms  of  popular  education,  whether  for  the  improvement 
of  the  educational  status  of  the  individual  citizen  for  his  own  benefit, 
or  that  which  is  required  under  authority  of  the  State  government 
as  a  matter  of  compulsorjr  education,  in  order  to  fit  the  individual 
citizen  to  take  a  responsible  part  in  the  Government  under  our 
iheorv  of  popular  sovereignty,  or  whether  in  the  exercise  of  the 
States  philanthropic  mission,  if  you  may  call  it  that,  it  offers  an 
opportunity  for  trade  and  technical  schools,  these  powers  have*  always 
been  reserved  to  the  people  and  to  the  States. 

How,  then,  do  we  find  any  authority  in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
upset  that  great  national  policy  which  has  continued  for  140  years, 
and  begin  to  divert  J'ederal  funds  to  the  supplementing  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  people  within  the  States,  without  express  act  of  Congress 
under  its  constitutional  authority?  I  am  tacking  it  right  down  to 
what  we  all  admit  has  been  for  140  years  the  adjudicated  status  of 
popular  education  in  this  land. 

Now.  Congress  in  the  national  defense  act  authorized  the  Annv 
to  conauct  vocational  training  for  Army  purposes  and  appropriated 
limited  sums  of  money  which  were  desimed  to  fit  the  soldier  for  the 
service,  and  for  the  betterment  of  his  efficiency  in  the  servioe  in  mat- 
ters of  vocation  which  were  related  to  the  interests  of  the  service. 
All  at  once  we  turn  around  to  find  that  the  War  Department  is 
advertising  broadcast  throughout  Continental  America  the  induce- 
ment to  young  men  to  come  into  the  Army,  not  primarily,  apparently, 
for  the  military  service,  but  that  if  they  will  come  in  thev  will  be 
given  a  free  trade  education,  and  expressly  stating  in  the  literature 
or  other  forms  of  advertising  that  they  can  come  in  and  get  this  free- 
trade  education  and  go  into  civil  life  with  the  benefit  of  it.  Now. 
who  authorized  that,  what  act  of  Congress? 

Col.  Rees.  I  would  like  to  answer  your  first  premise,  sir,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Col.  Rees.  In  regard  to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
being  reserved  to  the  States.  We,  in  taking  a  man  into  the  Army, 
definitely  and  conclusively  take  him  or  place  him  in  such  a  position 
that  he  can  not  avail  himself  of  this  educational  system  which  you 
speak  of,  sir,  therefore  as  we  remove  him  from  that  possibility, 
should  we  deprive  him  of  any  opportunity  that  we  may  economically 
give  to  him  while  he  is  in  the  service? 

I  might  say  that  I  can  not  speak  concerning  the  advertising  of 
education  in  the  Army.  I  have  not  been  in  favor  of  advertising 
education  in  the  Army  personally,  but  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
and  urgent  need  for  recruits  in  the  Army.  Congress  appropriated 
last  year  $2,000,000  for  vocational  training,  which  is  the  congres- 
sional authority  for  the  announcement  that  we  would  give  educa- 
tion to  the  soldier,  so  I  l)elieve  that  it  is  within  the  congressional 
authority,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  and  I  ought,  in  justice 
to  you  and  to  the  hearings,  say  this :  My  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  part  of  section  27  of  the  national-defense  act 
(39  Stats.,  186)  there  is  this  language,  among  other  words: 

be  given  the  opportunity  to  study  and  to  receive  instniction  upon  educational 
Unes  of  such  a  character  as  to  increase  their  military  eflDclency  and  enable 
them  to  return  to  civil  life  better  equipped  for  Industrial,  commercial,  and  pen 
eral  business  occupations. 
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Of  course,  that  language,  as  it  stands  there,  is  true,  but  it  would 
Jiot  be  true,  whether  the  language  was  in  there  or  not,  if  you  once 
permitted  vocational  training.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  the 
overemphasis  placed  on  those  last  words. 

It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  pure  reasoning,  of  course,  that  if  you 
<rive  a  young  man  who  has  a  determinate  enlistment  in  the  Army 
A'ocational  training  he  will  take  the  benefit  of  it  out  of  the  Army 
with  him  when  he  is  discharged.  That  is  not  to  be  avoided  under 
the  terms  upon  which  you  established  the  vocational  education  in  the 
first  place.  But  it  appears  to  be  the  policy  not  to  hold  out  to  the 
recruit  the  inducement  to  come  into  the  Anny  and  follow  a  military 
life,  and  to  receive  such  benefits  of  the  military  life  as  other  men  go 
in  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  to  participate  in  the  obligations  of  service,  but 
to  go  in  merely  in  order  to  come  out  again,  and  to  go  in  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  those  last  words  in  the  law,  that  getting  by  reason  of  his 
service  a  certain  proficiency  in  these  things,  he  can  go  away  with  it 
and  applyit  somewhere  else.  It  is  that  emphasis  upon  the  secondary 
«flfect  to  which  I  am  directing  attention.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  per- 
version of  what  I  first  described  as  the  constitutional  mandate  and 
the  approved  policy  of  140  years  that  the  Federal  Government  did 
not  set  itself  up  as  an  educational  institution. 

Is  that  a  matter  of  policy  which  seems  to  enable  us  to  do  this 
advertising  to  induce  the  recruit  to  come  into  the  service  only  for  the 
benefit  of  this  education?    How  was  that  policy  determined} 

Col.  Sees.  On  matters  of  recruiting  policy  I  can  not  speak,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  you,  of  course.  But  I 
might  emphasize  this  further,  that  Congress,  in  passing  that  act, 
never  contemplated  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  oeen  applied.  I 
am  just  as  morally  certain  of  it  as  I  am  of  anything,  because  that 
object,  that  is  enlarging  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
conduct  a  Federal  school,  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  people  who 
proposed  it  on  the  floor  as  one  of  its  purposes,  and  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  debates,  so  that  the  House,  when  it  passed  it,  was  informed 
that  that  was  to  be  its  main  purpose. 

Mr.  Fields.  If  I  may  interrupt  right  there,  Mr.  Greene,  I  was  one 
who,  having  advocated  it  from  the  beginning,  and  having  spoken 
for  it  on  the  floor,  had  that  very  thing  in  mind. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Fields.  And  I  think  a  great  many  others  did  also. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Allow  me  to  interject  right  here,  Mr.  Greene,  to 
couple  up  with  what  you  have  stated,  that  this  proposition  would 
not  appear  quite  so  glaring,  perhaps  to  some  of  us,  if  this  training 
or  education  were  carried  out  by  the  officers  in  the  Army,  but  it  has 
come  to  our  attention  here  that  paralleling  the  Army  is  another 
force  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  was  going  right  along  on  that  line.  However,  it  is 
a  matt€fr  of  policy  that  I  realize  you  are  not  responsible  for,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  interject  into  your  embarrassment  any  matters  of 
that  delicacy. 

But  here  is  a  phase  that  Mr.  McKenzie  has  anticipated  me  in.  As 
the  result  of  the  authority  written  in  those  words,  or  the  construc- 
tion of  the  authority  derived  from  them,  the  Army  to-day  has  a  host 
of  civilians  attached  to  the  Military  Establishment  for  the  purposes 
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of  vocational  training.     How  many?     Have  you  the  figures  c<>i. 
venient? 

Col.  Bebs.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

Mr.  Greene.  Pretty  nearly  the  strength  of  a  peace-time  regiment 
just  before  we  went  into  the  war.    I  do  not  think  the  people  wh*. 
voted  that  money  had  any  idea  of  raising  a  regiment  of  scho«M 
masters.    I  do  not  think  it  occurred  to  them  at  all. 

Col.  Rees.  It  says  distinctly  in  the  law  there 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand.  I  am  not  disputing  the  text  of  the  law. 
That  would  be  idle.  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  what  it  seems  to  m^  i- 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  policy  behind  it.  We  all  realize  that  t«» 
write  a  statute  you  have  got  to  use  commonly  accepted  words,  anl 
anybody  that  has  had  any  experience  here,  especially  with  two  sin 
functionaries  as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Supreiu  • 
Court  of  the  United  States,  knows  that  you  can  never  write  any  lav» 
that  apparently  means  what  you  say.  That  is  not  possible.  We  hav; 
all  had  that  experience  in  mind  for  a  number  of  years.  But  that  wa- 
not  meant  to  mean  what  it  seems  to  be  interpreted  to  mean,  because  i: 
it  was,  then  Congress  has  unwittingly  departed  from  its  ancient  policy 
of  leaving  the  matter  of  popular  education,  as  the  Constitution  prrj- 
vided,  to  the  people  or  the  States. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  I  think  perhaps  that  may  be  explained  by  the  state- 
ment you  made  about  a  year  ago,  that  as  you  walk  down  the  street  a 
certain  sign  will  be  soap,  and  as  you  walk  up  the  street  it  will  read  th^ 
other  way.    In  other  words,  the  men  who  went  along  about  this  thin:: 

Sirhaps  had  in  mind  doing  just  what  they  are  now  doing,  but  the 
embers  of  Congress  did  not  have  that  conception  of  it  at  all.  The> 
saw  the  thing  coming  down  the  street,  and  we  saw  it  coming  the  otlit* r 
way. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  there  is  another  phase  of  it.  You  say,  then. 
Colonel,  that  it  is  employed  as  an  inducement  to  recruiting,  whici. 
is  an  expedient  in  that  sense ;  that  you  find  it  difficult  to  encourasre 
young  men  to  come  into  the  Army  for  the  love  of  the  military  lif»' 
of  itself,  and  that  now  they  are  to  be  attracted  to  it  by  inaugurating  .1 
device  that  is  legitimate  and  honorable,  but  that  will  induce  them  v* 
come  in  and  be  something  that  they  are  not,  for  the  purpose  of  pn»- 

¥aring  themselves  to  go  out  to  be  something  th^t  they  want  to  W. 
hat  was  not  the  original  foundation  purpose  of  the  Army,  particu- 
larly. 

I  want  to  ask  this  further  question  2  Somewhere  there  used  to  be  a 
tradition  that  there  was  a  corps  d'elite  and  that  it  was  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  men  who  went  into  it  went 
in  because  they  were  of  the  temperament  and  of  the  capacity  mo>t 
efficiently  to  serve  their  country  on  what  in  the  old  days  of  legend  ainl 
song  was  called  the  field  of  honor,  and  that  they  would  risk  their 
own  lives  to  do  it,  and  they  would  live  in  an  atmosphere  that  had  en- 
gendered and  preserved  and  made  sacred  the  instinct  of  the  soldier  to 
do  all  those  things  at  beck  and  call,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
and  to  live  for  no  other  purpose  and  with  no  other  ambition.  And 
we  had  a  handsome,  noble  company  of  fighting  men. 

How  long  can  we  expect  to  maintain  that  atmosphere,  if  the  doors 
are  on  swinging  hinges,  and  are  just  to  let  the  boys  go  in  to  come 
out  again,  and  to  go  in  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  part  .of  that  at- 
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mosphere,  of  its  traditions,  and  of  its  common  purpose  of  sacrifice 
nnd  service,  but  simply  to  learn  from  the  men  who  have  founded 
such  an  institution  in  such  a  way,  with  such  traditions,  how  to  go 
out  and  fatten  their  own  pocketbook^?  What  will  become  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Army  in  a  little  while? 

Col.  Rees.  Mr.  Greene,  I  have  been  23  years  in  the  service,  and  if  I 
did  not  feel  that  with  this  educational  work  in  the  Army  we  were  not 
going  to  make  better  soldiers  and  better  fighting  men,  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  I  would  not  be  here  to  defend  this  educa- 
tional program  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  hope.  Colonel,  that  you  do  not  take  that  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  your  own  personal  relations  in  this  matter. 

Col.  Rees.  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  simply  wanted  to  state  what  my  ex- 
perience would  tend  in  every  way  to  show,  and  I  do  in  every  word 
agree  with  what  you  say,  sir! 

In  this  new  Army  of  ours,  the  mechanical  organization  of  which 
was  so  completely  demonstrated  in  the  war,  it  has  been  indicated 
that  we  must  give  the  highest  type  of  technical  training  to  our  men. 
Battle  training  in  the  modern  army  requires  men  of  high  intelli- 
gence. We  must  raise  their  general  intelligence  to  the  highest  degree 
possible  while  we  have  them  in  the  service.  Therefore  I  feel  that 
the  highest  type  of  education  that  we  can  possibly  give  the  soldier 
in  the  Army  is  distinctly  required  of  him  to  make  him  an  efficient 
soldier.  I  should  like  to  say  this  also,  Mr.  Greene.  You  give  us  the 
man  in  the  Army,  let  him  come  with  whatever  incentive — love  of 
the  military  service,  or  for  some  sort  of  vocational  training — and 
with  the  spirit  in  the  Army  that  you  have  spoken  of,  we  will  fill  him 
with  that  fighting  spirit,  and  with  the  good  traditions  that  you  have 
spoken  of,  whichliave  been  the  backbone  of  the  Army  for  years. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  Colonel,  I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear  in  the 
record  as  to  my  own  attitude  toward  it,  lest  my  questions  would 
indicate  an  over  skepticism  as  to  any  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
education,  or  that  I  repudiate  the  policy  that  was  instituted  or 
thought  to  be  instituted  in  the  original  act. 

I  can  see  readily  that  what  you  have  just  said  is  true,  and  must 
be  so,  and  that,  contrary  to  perhaps  a  very  ignorant  public  opinion, 
it  takes  a  man  of  good  brains,  healthy  imagination,  and  a  proper, 
high  standard  of  ambition,  and  every  capacity  for  its  expression  to 
be  the  ideal  soldier.  He  is  not  a  brute  or  a  butcher.  He  ouj^ht  to  be, 
as  near  as  we  can  approach  to  it  in  this  prosaic  day,  something  of  the 
old  knight.  He  should  have  the  same  sense  of  chivalry,  and  he  ought 
to  have  the  same  sentiment.  He  ought  to  have  all  those  beautif\il 
faculties  that  make  men  live  for  the  principles  in  which  they  believe. 

I  think  what  we  wanted  to  do  in  passing  that  act  was  to  try  to 
improve  the  service,  from  its  own  necessities,  in  its  mechanical  trade 
workers,  and  so  on,  and  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  in  their  idle 
time  or  recreational  time  with  other  things  that  might  be  to  their 
advantage  as  soldiers  and  as  men.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  stress 
here  is  that  what  was  adopted  as  an  incident  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, now  seems,  by  some  one's  policy,  to  have  been  diverted  from 
its  original  purpose. 

Col.  Rees.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fact.  It  may  be  in  seeming,  but  not 
in  fact ;  I  will  explain  to  you  what  we  are  actually  doing,  sir. 
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Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  mean  to  trespass  any  further  on  your  time, 
but  I  am  only  going  to  suggest  this,  and,  as  one  who  is  so  conspicu- 
ously useful  in  and  identified  with  the  military  service,  it  may  be 
something  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  evil  days  that  may  come  upon 
us,  before  long,  too.  To-day  the  country  is  just  going  through.  I 
should  say,  the  reaction  that  inevitably  follows  any  such  gigantic 
undertaking  as  this  last  war,  and  we  know  that  people  are  not  per- 
haps altogether  thinking  in  very  specific  or  definite  terms  aJbout  some 
things.  They  are  laboring  under  a  sense  of  irritation,  unrests  and 
discontent,  and  a  restless  longing  to  have  some  kind  of  a  chap<r<e 
which  is  going  to  better  them.  It  is  hard  enough  to  steer  legislative 
bodies  through  those  waters  under  any  conditions,  but  this  is  what 
you  are  going  to  face.  Almost  a  miracle  took  place  when  the  Army 
reorganization  act  went  through  the  House.  A  little  while  ago  noth- 
ing like  it  could  have  gone  through.  We  all  remember  the  days  c»f 
the  national  defense  act,  and  what  labor  it  was  to  rig  up  an  act  an«l 
get  it  through  and  have  its  effects  distributed  over  five  years  in 
annual  increments  of  increase.  But  we  have  now  doubled  the  com- 
missioned personnel  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  here  in  a  week.  It 
was  done  with  something  of  an  assurance  of  good  faith,  and,  1 
believe,  upon  a  very  substantial  military  as  well  as  national  policy  1 

But  let  us  see  what  the  public,  which  has  to  audit  these  accounts 
as  the  years  go  on^  is  going  to  say  about  this.  Already^  of  course, 
there  is  something  like  a  more  or  less  fixed  practice  of  estunating  the 
cost  of  a  standing  Army  on  a  per  capita  basis.'  It  is  not  quite  fair 
to  the  actual  economics  of  the  Army,  but  until  within  recent  years 
it  at  least  represented  very  nearly  the  cost  of  the  actual  expendi- 
ture for  actual  military  purposes,  and  we  will  say  that  for  an  en- 
listed man  it  has  been  variously  figured  anywhere  around  $1,400  a 
year.  It  has  been  shifted  to  either  side  of  that  figure,  but  it  has  been 
in  that  neighborhood.  Now,  with  the  growing  tendency  of  this 
and  several  other  similar  policies  to  pile  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  upon  the  Army  appropriation  bill  every  year,  pretty  soon 
somebody  will  sit  down  with  a  pencil,  and  will  divide  the  gross  total 
by  the  strength  of  175,000,  and  say,  '*  Why,  here,  in  1919  175,000  men 
would  have  cost  $1,400  a  head,  and  in  five  years  from  that  time,  in 
1924,  they  are  costing  $2,500  a  head.  What  is  wrong  with  the  Army  ? 
"N^Tiat  has  increased  this  thing  so  extravagantly  for  military  pur- 
poses in  time  of  peace  that  we  have  jumped  from  $1,400  to  a  per 
capita  of,  say,  $2,500?  There  is  something  wrong  with  it.  Kedu(.*e 
the  Army."  That  will  be  the  natural  popular  slogan,  "  Reduce  the 
Army !    It  is  a  monster  which  is  eating  up  our  pocketbooks." 

The  Army  will  inform  those  who  are  paying  the  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  Army,  "  It  is  not  the  fighting  man,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Military  Establishment,  who  is  really  eating  up  $2,500  a 
year  " — ^perhaps  the  figure  then  for  maintenance  for  strictly  military 
purposes  will  be  back  down  even  below  $1,400 — ^''but;this  addition 
which  raises  it,  we  will  say,  to  $2,500  a  year,  is  distinctly  and  purely 
in  the  War  Department,  under  the  announced  policy  {for  preparing 
men  for  functions  in  civil  life,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  defense  in  a  military  sense  at  ^alL" 

Who  is  going  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  Army  in  those  days  of 
trouble?     Who  will  defend  the  figures  in  the  appropriation  bill  on 
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the  floor,  unless  something  is  done  now  before  that  tide  of  reaction 
sets  in?  You  and  I  know  that  there  are  thousands  j and  thousands 
of  people  in  this  country  who  would  like  to  put  the  Army  right  out 
of  business  to-day.  What  better  argument  would  they  have  than  to 
appeal  to  the  pocketbooks  of  the  multitude,  from  soap  boxes  in  the 
street,  unless  something  is  done  at  least  to  seg^regate  these  expenses, 
and  to  announce  so  that  the  public  will  know  it,  either  in  law  or  by 
a  declaration  of  the  administration  itself,  the  part  of  this  money 
that  is  being  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Military  Establishment,, 
which  is,  say,  so  much^  and  theiother  part  that  is  supplementing  those 
functions  and  activities  whiph  hitherto  have  been  reserved  to  the 
people  or  the  States  for  civil  purposes  only? 

Col.  Bees.  Mr.  Greene,  I  consider  that  this  item  in  the  appropria- 
tion is  a  training  item,  and  can  be  defended  purely  from  the  stand- 
point  of  the  traming  of  the  Army,  and  is  a  just  charge  on  the  per 
capita  cost  of  the  soldier,  when  you  strip  away  all  the  many  items 
which  are  not  properly  chargeable  to  the  soldier. 

I  feel  that  this  item  in  the  appropriation  bill  has  as  much  to  do 
with  raising  the  general  efficiency  of  the  Army,  and  raising  the 
standard  of  the  Army  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  any  other 
one  item  that  there  is  now  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then  you  are  quite  willing  to  let  this  rest  upon  this 
statement  of  fact,  as  you  understand  it,  or  as  you  believe  it,  that  as 
these  figures  increase  from  time  to  time,  and  some  of  us  will  struggle 
here  to  get  a  fair  bill  for  the  Army,  and  are  called  upon  to  defend  it, 
you  will  continue  to  argue  that  this  civilian  training  adjunct  which 
is  now  conducted  under  the  ^ise  of  a  military  establishment  appro- 
priation, is  a  justifiable  military  expense  and  should  be  chargeable 
to  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Rees.  I  will;  yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  quit  like  the  expression, 
"  civilian  organization."    I  have  forgotten  exactly  your  words. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  have  a  right  to  except. 

Col.  Rees.  I  feel  that  in  order  to  establish  educational  and  voca- 
tional training  in  the  Army  we  must  give  it  so  that  it  will  meet  the 
standards  that  the  country  will  demand.  We  have  not  in  the  Army 
teachers  for  vocational  training. 

Mr.  Greene.  Colonel,  perhaps  I  would  spare  you  some  words  if  I 
would  suggest  that  I  anee  with  you,  of  course,  that  the  character 
of  vocational  training  that  you  should  give  the  soldier  ought  to  be 
of  a  high  standard.  1  am  speaking  only  about  the  basic  policy,  and 
whether  you  are  content  to  let  the  money  that  is  to  be  spent  for  this 
great,  high  standard  of  education,  with  all  its  adjuncts,  be  charged 
off  to  the  Armv  as  an  expense  of  mauitenance  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment as  a  form  of  the  national  defense. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  ground  that  it  is  going  to  increase  the 
military  efficiency  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  hope,  if  any  of  us  here  remain  and  have  to  run  the 
gantlet  for  j$rou  in  the  future  years  to  come,  that  you  will  help  us 
out  of  the  dilemma  when  we  have  to  face  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  the  vocational  education  such  as  you 
carr^  on  in  the  Army  does  not  involve  the  higher  branches  of  mathe- 
matics or  anything  of  that  character  that  would  require  a  professor 
or  a  highly  educated  man.  You  would  need  a  tea<'her  who  had 
experience  along  vocational  lines.    Now,  do  you  not  l>elieve  that  it 
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would  be  possible  to  confine  the  teaching  to  the  men  in  tlie  Anny — 
the  offic^i-s,  commissioned  and  noncommissioned,  and  some  of  the 
enlisted  men?  Why  could  not  enlisted  men  who  understand  all 
about  a  gasoline  engine  give  raw  i-ecruits  training  along  that  line, 
and  would  not  that  be  a  great  saving,  and  would  it  not  remove  u 
great  deal  of  criticism  if  wie  would  write  a  limittition  in  the  law 
requiring  this  teaching  to  be  done  by  the  Army  itself  i 

Col.  Sees.  I  think  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  educa- 
tional and  vocational  system  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  me  suggest  this :  I  assume  that  in  every  ivgi- 
ment,  and  perhaps  in  every  company  in  the  Army  to-day,  you  have 
men  who  are  familiar  with  perhaps  every  character  of  vocational 
education  that  you  are  engaged  in  in  the  Army.  Xow,  why  couM 
not  those  men  be  detailed  to  do  that  work,  inst^ead  of  going  outside 
and  hiring  civilians  to  come  in  and  do  it?  That  is  what  I  can  n<>t 
understand.  And  then,  as  Mr.  Greene  suggests,  the  Army  wouM 
not  be  charged  up  with  the  overhead  of  caiTving,  as  you  said,  at 
present  733  teachers. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  that  does  not  count  the  apparatus  either. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  know.  And  then  the  Army  would  only  be 
charged  up  with  the  material  that  would  have  to  be  furnished  for  the 
students  to  work  on  while  taking  the  training,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
saving. 

Col.  Rees.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  explain  the  basis  upon  which  we 
develop  this  education? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes,  sir ;  put  in  any  statement  you  wish. 

Col.  Rees.  In  training  a  man  in  a  given  trade,  we  feel  that  for 
military  as  well  as  for  the  purely  vocational  advantage  of  the  man 
he  should  be  taught  that  trade  in  the  very  best  possible  manner.  In 
building  up  a  course  for  a  given  trade — and,  by  the  way,  we  have 
listed  107  different  trades  that  we  are  teaching  at  one  place  or  an- 
other throughout  the  Army  to-day 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Could  not  that  be  brought  down  to  about  17, 
without  injuring  the  efficiency  of  the  man  as  a  military  man?  I 
mean,  would  not  17  different  activities  cover  about  all  that  he  would 
need  as  a  military  man? 

Col.  Rees.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  remember  the  figure  of  the 
demand  for  mechanics  during  the  war,  but  there  were  something  over 
300  different  kinds  of  occupational  trades  that  were  required;  that  is, 
different  kinds  of  technicians. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  division  was  not  brought  about,  based  on  the 
rules  of  the  union,  was  it,  for  instance,  that  a  man  might  be  a  lather, 
but  he  would  not  dare  nail  on  a  siding,  of  if  he  put  on  a  siding,  he 
would  not  put  on  a  roof? 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  along  the  highly-specialized  industrialism  of 
to-day,  when  the  old  crafts  and  trades  are  now  refined  into  many 
sections,  departments,  and  specialties,  to  answer  a  peculiar  policy  of 
the  industrial  world  to  make  a  man  profitable  at  piece  work.  That 
is  a  part  of  the  reason  for  it,  because  the  old  lines  upon  which  certain 
ancient  crafts  used  to  operate  are  well  nigh  obliterated  in  some  re- 
spects by  this  constant  suodivision  into  specialties,  and  it  is  so  marker! 
and  so  pronounced  that  the  industrial  world,  in  its  own  organization, 
finds  it  necessary  to  prepare  these  men  more  or  less  by  trade  schools. 
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over  what  used  to  be  the  practice  when  the  crafts  were  more  elem^ital 
and  simple.  Is  the  Army  undertaking  to  solve  that  enormous  prob- 
lem of  the  industrial  world,  and  one  that  the  very  best  trained  think- 
ers are  now  at  work  on  ?  Is  the  Army  undertaking  to  solve  that  too 
in  this  classification  ? 

Col.  Rees.  We  are  going  to  make  a  man  a  thoroughly  trained 
mechanic  in  any  given  trade,  sir. 

Following  out  a  logical  answer  to  your  question,  sir,  in  order  to 
teach  a  trade  properly  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  job  analysis 
of  that  trade,  and  divide  it  up  into  all  the  necessary  processes 
through  which  a  man  must  so  and  must  obtain  skill  in,  in  order 
that  he  may  become  a  skillful  mechanic.  Having  analyzed  tiie  job 
into  all  of  its  numerous  processes,  it  is  then  necessary  to  build  up 
as  a  course  for  that  man  a  series  of  jobs  which  will  begin  with  the 
simple  processes  of  the  trade,  and  continue,  with  repetitions,  to  the 
more  difficult  processes. 

To  do  that  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  number  of  job  sheets 
which,  in  their  total  and  in  sequence,  will  drill  the  man  in  all  of 
the  processes  that  so  to  make  up  a  stilled  mechanic  in  that  given 
trade.  That  is  the  oasis,  and  by  educators  is  claimed  to  be  the  only 
way  in  which  you  can  turn  out  a  complete  mechanic  in  a  trade  in 
any  sort  of  reasonable  time,  and  by  that  system  of  training  you  can 
do  in  six  months,  or  even  less,  more  than  can  be  done  by  the  full 
apprentice  system. 

A  committee  of  a  labor  union  visited  Fort  Monroe,  where  they 
have  trade  schools  going,  and  they  were  not  very  favorably  dis- 
l>osed  toward  our  mechanical  training  in  the  Army  until  they  had 
thoroughly  inspected  the  work,  ana  the  head  of  a  trade  union 
stated  to  the  commanding  officer,  Gen.  Chamberlain,  that  one  year's 
training  at  Fort  Monroe  they  would  accept  as  equivalent  to  three 
vears'  training  imder  their  apprentice  system,  and  they  were  very 
favorably  impressed  with  our  system  of  training,  as  we  are  de- 
veloping it  this  year  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Right  at  this  point  in  your  testimony  will  you 
kindly  put  in  a  list  of  those  107  different  branches  of  vocational 
training? 

Col.  Rees.  I  will. 

<The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


VOCATIONAL  TRAININIQ. 


1.  Automotive  department: 

♦  Auto  and  truck  repairman. 

♦  Tractor  repairman. 

♦  Motor  cycle  repairman. 

♦  Auto  driver. 

♦  Truck  driver. 

♦  Tractor  driver 

♦  Motor  cj'cle  driver. 

♦  Storage-battery  Bpeclalist. 

♦  Tire  repairer  and  vulcanizer. 

♦  Wlieelw right  (automotive). 
Electrical  department : 

♦  Radio  specialist. 

♦  Lineman. 

♦  Radio  operator. 


•> 


2.  Electrical  department — Continued. 

♦Telegraph  operator. 

♦  Telephone  operator. 

*  Switchboard  operator. 

•  Telephone  electrician. 

*  Telegraph  electrician. 
(Power  lineman.) 
(Interior  wlreman.) 
(Factory  electrician.) 

3.  Building  department: 

•  Carpenter. 

•  Concrete  worker. 

♦  Painter. 

( Structural  worker. ) 
(Cabinetmaker.) 
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3.  Building  department — Continued. 

(Pattern  maker.) 
(Stone  mason.) 
(Brick  mason.) 

4.  Textile  department:    . 

*  Canvas  worker. 

•  Tailor. 
Cordage  worker. 

5.  Food  department: 

*  Mess  sergeant. 

*  Butcher. 

♦  Baker. 

♦  Meat  cutter. 
♦Cook. 

6.  Animal  transportation: 

♦  Horseshoer. 

*  Stable  management. 

*  Cargador  and  packmaster. 

*  Farrier. 

*  Stable  boss. 

•  Teamster. 

♦  Wagon  master. 

7.  Metal  department: 

♦  Blacksmith. 

♦  Plumber. 

*  Pipe  fitter. 
(Sheet-metal  worker.) 
Welder. 

8.  Printing  department: 

Printer. 

*  Photographer. 
Lithographer. 

9.  Medical  department: 

•  Pharmacist 
♦Nurse. 

♦  Surgical  attendant. 
Dental  assistant. 
X-ray  worker. 
Biologist. 
(Embalmer.) 

10.  Highway  construction   and   topog- 

raphy: 

♦  Surveyor. 

♦  Mapping. 

♦  Topographer. 

♦  Highways  and  bridges. 

♦  Draftsman,  topographic. 

11.  Power  department: 

Dynamo  tender. 
Oas-engine  worker. 


11.  Power  department — Contmued. 

Oil-engine  worker. 
St^am-engine  worker. 
Refrigeration  worker. 
Fireman. 

12.  Music  department: 

♦  Musicians. 

13.  Leather  department: 

♦  Shoemaker. 

♦  Saddler  and  harness  maker. 
Leather  worker. 

14.  Machine  department: 

Instrument  repairer. 
Mechanic,  general. 

♦  Mechanic,  machine  gun. 

♦  Mechanic,  gunsmitlu 
(Machine  designer.) 

♦  Draftsman,  meclianicaL 
Freehand  sketching  (machine). 
(Foundry  men.) 

(General  machinist.) 
(Toolmaker.) 
(Pattern  maker.) 

15.  Miscellaneous  department : 

♦  Laundryman. 
Moving-picture  operator. 
♦Wheelwright  (wagon). 

16.  Business  department : 

♦  Clerk,  pay-roll. 

♦  Stenographer. 

♦  Storekeeper. 
Statistician. 

♦  Typist 
Bookkeeper. 
♦Clerk,  general. 
(Clerk,  production.) 
(Purchasing  agent.) 
(Business  administrnllon.) 
(Advertising.) 
(Salesmanship.) 

17.  Agriculture: 

♦Truck  gardening. 

♦  Horticulture. 

♦  Agronomy. 

♦  Farm  mechanics. 

♦  Farm  economics. 

♦  Economic  entomology  and  »»o- 

logy. 

♦  Animal  husbandry. 


EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING. 


1.  ♦  Basic  courses : 
Penmani^ip. 
English. 
Arithmetic. 
Spelling. 
€^graphy. 
United  States  history. 
Civics. 
Elementary  science. 

Note. — Courses  marked  ♦  are  considered  most  essential.     Courses  In  pareo- 
theses  are  those  which  are  considered  least  essential. 


2.  ♦  Advanced  courses : 
Mathematics. 
General  history. 
Modern  languages. 
Economics. 
Sciences. 
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Mr.  FiEij)s.  Going  back  to  the  base  of  the  proposition  that  Mr. 
Green  and  Mr.  McKenzie  discussed,  the  first  thing  we  have  ^ot  to 
have  is  an  Army,  the  strength  of  which  is  estimated  at  this  time  at 
175,000  men.  As  the  colonel  has  said,  that  Army  must  be  secured 
through  one  of  three  methods — ^by  conscription,  by  paying  them  a 
price  that  will  induce  them  to  come  in,  or  by  some  other  method 
that  will  induce  them  to  come  in.  When  in  the  Army  their  military 
duty  is  first,  is  it  not,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Kees.  It  is. 

Mr.  Fields.  That  is  their  first  duty  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fields.  And  if  an  emergency  should  arise  during  the  enlist- 
ment of  any  man  or  number  of  men  who  were  taking  vocational 
training,  that  would  not  interfere  with  their  military  duty,  because 
that  is  first,  as  I  understand  it? 

Col.  Bees.  Always. 

Mr.  FiEii>s.  That  is  always  first,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  devote  their  entire  time  to  military  tactics,  is  it  ? 

Col.  Bees.  It  is  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Fields.  In  fact,  has  the  Army  ever  done  that — at  least,  in 
recent  vears? 

Col.  Bees.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fields.  The  next  question  that  comes  is,  How  should  they 
spend  their  leisure,  idle  time?  and  it  is  your  purpose  that  they  shall 
spend  that  time  in  this  vocational  training,  that  prepares  them  not 
only  for  service  in  the  Army,  but  for  useful  occupation  when  they  go 
back  to  their  civil  pursuits.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  with  modem 
warfare  this  teaching  and  training  is  really  military  training  in  a 
sense  ? 

Col.  Bees.  I  think  we  can  very  safely  say  so :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiEiJ>s.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  we  entered  into  this  last  war 
mechanics  had  to  be  trained  after  we  entered  the  war? 

Col.  Bees.  That  is  so,  sir,  and  it  was  my  responsibility  to  get  up  a 
system  of  training  to  train  a  part  of  those  mechanics. 
'  Mr.  Fields.  If  I  recall,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  upon  being  ques- 
tioned before  this  committee  as  to  why  he  had  not  enlisted  the  full 
strength  of  his  department,  said, "  We  could  get  the  men,  but  we  have 
not  the  mechanics  that  we  must  have  first  before  we  need  the  men. 
We  are  suffering  from  the  want  of  mechanics  and  draftsmen."  And  I 
understand,  in  fact  I  was  told,  that  throughout  all  the  branches  of 
the  service  where  mechanics  and  draftsmen  were  needed,  there 
was  a  shortage  of  them,  and  that  they  had  to  get  boys  from  the  farms 
and  from  behind  the  counters,  op  anywhere  they  could  get  a  man  that 
had  mechanical  ability,  and  develop  that  ability  before  they  had  the 
men  to  perform  the  service. 

So,  when  you  are  preparing  a  man  who  has  to  do  the  mechanical 
work  that  must  be  done  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  is  not  that  really 
necessary  training  as  well  as  being  the  military  tactics  that  he 
must  observe  and  follow  in  battle? 

Col.  Bees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fields.  Of  course,  one  might  think,  from  reading  the  hear- 
ings, that  the  whole  cost  of  this  bill  was  for  vocational  training  in 
the  Army.    What  per  cent  of  the  total  estimate  proposed  in  this 
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bill  is  for  vocational  training  in  the  Army?  Gen.  Lord,  I  suppose, 
could  answer  that  question. 

Gen.  Lord.  Approximately  1^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fields.  One  and  one- fourth  per  cent  of  the  total  estimate? 

Gen.  Lord.  Of  the  total  estimate  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  is  the  total  amount  upon  which  that  per- 
centage is  based? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  very  roughly  drawn.  We  will  not  know  until 
we  set  our  final  total  on  it. 

Mr.  Fields.  But  approximately. 

Col.  SMrrH.  About  $500,000,000. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  I  want  to  interrupt  right  here  and  ask  CoL  Kees 
or  Gen.  Lord  to  put  in  a  statement  showing  the  entire  amount 
of  money  carried  in  this  bill  for  vocational  training  in  all  of  its 
different  phases,  the  amount  for  material  and  instructors,  and  every- 
thing that  goes  as  a  legitimate  expense  to  be  charged  to  vocational 
training.  When  you  put  that  in  the  hearing,  then  we  will  have 
somethmg. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  Col.  Bees  has  that  with  him.  I  submitted  to 
him  your  question,  thinking  possibly  you  might  like  to  have  it  here 
to-dav. 

Mr.  Mc:Kexzie.  In  nearly  every  item  that  we  have  had  up  in 
this  bill  there  was  something  about  vocational  training,  about  fur- 
nishing  something  for  them  to  work  on,  and  so  on. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  reported  your  request  to  Col.  Rees  and  asked  him 
to  provide  that  data,  and  he  is  prepared  to  submit  it  to-day. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

I  NoTK. — The  total  nppiopriation  asked  for  vocatlonar  training  for  the  fiscal 
year  1921  for  299.001)  men  is  $10,690,000.  Beyond  this  sum  the  Anny  will 
recjuire  nothing  diiriuK  the  next  fiscal  year  for  vocational  training  if  the  plans 
now  made  are  earritMl  out.  About  $30,000,000  worth  of  supplies  have  been 
re«;erved  for  vocMtional  training  from  the  surplus  war  material  of  the  Army  and 
are  now  made  available  for  that  purpose.  These  supplies  and  the  funds  ber* 
asked  for  will  enable  the  Army  to  carry  on  vocational  training  succeasfolly  and 
with  satisfaction  to  the  country.] 

Mr.  Fields.  Xow,  Colonel,  what  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the  soldier 
in  i)eace  time  is  devoted  to  strictly  military  duties  ? 

Col.  Rees.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  sir,  because  there 
is  so  much  variation,  hut  it  does  not  average,  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saving,  more  than  thi^ee  a  day  during  the  whole  year. 

"Mr.  Fields.  About  how  many  hours  a  day  <lo  they  serve — about 
an  8-hour  day,  a  10-hour  day,  or  a  12- hour  day? 

Col.  Rees.  I  should  like  to  sav  that  in  our  apportionment  of  time 
for  military  training  and  vocational  training  we  have  allotted  five- 
eighths  for  military  training  and  three-eighths  for  vocational  train- 
ing on  an  eight-hour  day. 

Mr.  Fields.  Five-eighths  and  three-eighths? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  more  definite 
statement  as  to  what  the  annual  program  will  be  under  the  system 
of  vocational  training.  We  propose  in  what  you  might  call  the 
school  year  to  have  720  hours  devoted  to  vocational  training.  That, 
on  a  basis  of  four  and  one-half  hours  a  day  for  eight  months,  would 
make  it  possible  to  give  all  of  the  vocational  and  educational  train- 
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ing  from  12.30  to  5  in  the  afternoon,  leaTdng  during  that  eight 
months  the  morning  free  for  military  training  and  leaving  the  four 
seasonable  months  of  the  year  entirely  free  for  military  training  and 
maneuvers. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  say  also  that  those  720  hours  approximate 
the  number  of  student  clock  hours  in  the  average  school,  so  that  we 
could  give,  in  addition  to  all  of  that  military  training,  which  is  as 
niuch  as  has  ever  been  given,  this  additional  vocational  training, 
and  carry  a  man  alon^  in  his  educational  training  so  that  he  would 
not  lose  any  time  at  all  over  what  he  might  have  done,  had  he  been 
able  to  go  to  school  in  civilian  institutions,  ahd  we  believe  we  will 
give  him  better  educational  training  if  we  can  carry  out  our  plans. 
Mr.  Fields.  Then,  on  a  percentage  basis,  calling  the  eight-hour  day 
100  per  cent,  five-eighths  of  which  is  for  military  training  and  three- 
eighths  for  vocational  training,  the  three-eighths  cost  1.25  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  five  hours'  military  training, 
which  is  a  verj'  light  item  for  vocational  training. 

Mr.  Greene.  Are  you  counting  any  overhead,  or  any  investment 
in  plant? 

Bf r.  Fields.  I  am  showing  the  whole  estimate  given  for  vocational 
training. 

Now,  going  back  to  the  question  of  training  for  military  purposes 
again,  in  the  Air  Service  we  can  not  operate  the  Air  Service  with- 
out mechanics.    That  is  a  demonstrated  fact,  is  it  not  ( 
Col.  Bees.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fields.  We  can  not  conduct  the  Ordnance  service  without  me- 
chanics, we  can  not  conduct  the  motor  service  without  mechanics 
and  men  who  understand  the  handling  of  engines?  Those  men  we 
did  not  have  when  the  war  started,  and  vou  are  training  them  and 
fitting  them  for  that  service  now,  as  I  understand  it  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Not  only  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  men  but  the  men 
of  the  line  in  Motor  Transport  Corps  duty.  That  is,  we  are  making 
mechanics  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Fields.  And  in  many  other  activities  of  the  Army  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  you  are  preparing  men  technically  for  that  work,  so 
that  they  could  perform  it  should  the  Army  call  upon  them  to  do  so? 
Col.  Rees.  Yes. 
Mr.  Fields.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  say  you  have  107  different  lines  of  vocational 
training.  The  soldier,  as  1  understand  it,  has  the  option  of  making  a 
selection  of  which  one  of  the  various  branches  of  the  studies  he  will 
take  up? 

Col.  Rees.  Within  the  limit  of  the  courses  which  are  offered  at  the 
different  camps. 

Mr.  McKenssie.  Now,  can  a  soldier  take  up  more  than  one  course  ? 
Could  he  take  up  two,  for  instance?  For  instance,  if  a  man  wants 
to  take  up  mechanics  and  music  he  could  do  both,  could  he  not  ? 

Col.  Rees.  It  all  depends  upon  the  educational  schedule,  sir.  He 
miffht  be  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  do  not  pretend,  then,  to  have  a  force  of  teach- 
ers at  each  camp  that  could  take  care  of  the  whole  107  different 
trades? 
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Col.  Rbes.  No,  sir.  We  expect  to  have  them  taught  throughout  the 
Army,  but  not  all  at  each  station. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  long  would  it  take,  if  this  thing  becomes  estab- 
lished,  for  a  soldier,  as  the  next  step,  to  secure  his  transfer  back  to  an- 
other organization  that  teaches  anything  he  wants  to  learn  ? 

Col.  Rees.  We  have  established  a  definite  policy,  sir,  that  the  Toca- 
tional  training  will  be  brought  to  the  soldier  in  his  organization,  and 
that  if  he  desires  any  other  kind  of  training  that  he  can  not  have  it 
if  he  has  been  assigned  to  that  organization.  He  can,  however,  Mr. 
Greene,  indicate  when  he  enlists,  what  training  he  desires  to  take, 
and  he  can  be  guided  by  the  recruiting  officer  to  a  ^ven  organization 
or  station,  provided  that  station  is  on  the  list  to  which  recruits  can  be 
sent. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  most  popular  craft  that  seems  to  be 
taught  now? 

Col.  Rees.  Auto  mechanics  is  the  most  popular. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then  it  has  led  again  to  this  change  in  policy,  that 
an  enlisted  man  went  to  the  Army  heretofore  for  the  Army's  sake, 
or  his  own  progress  primarily,  but  he  went  into  the  Army  to  take 
what  the  Army  had  and  to  go  wherever  the  Army  needed  him  and 
did  not  express  a  preference  particularly.  But  now  we  have  gone 
as  far  toward — ^well,  I  do  not  want  to  say  it  too  harshly,  but  a  sort  of 
soviet  principle — ^that  a  man  may  elect  when  he  comes  in  what  kind  of 
service  and  where. 

Col.  Rees.  Mr.  Greene,  under  the  present  arrangements  for  re- 
cruiting, each  recruiting  office  or  district  is  given  a  list  of  the  sta- 
tions available  or  the  organizations  to  which  a  recruit  coming  to  that 
district  may  be  assigned.    Within  those  limitations  he  has  his  choice. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  figures  that  were  roughly  approximated — and 
I  understand  that  it  is  not  desired  that  they  shall  be  considered  as 
exact 

Gen.  Lord.  We  will  correct  that  in  the  record,  and  give  it  to  you 
exactly,  when  we  get  our  final  total. 

Mr.  Greene.  Those  figures  show  a  percentage  of  IJ  per  cent,  an  a 
basis,  which  is  the  approximate  total  of  the  bill,  of  $500,000,000, 
$6,250,000  being  directly  given  for  the  purposes  of  vocational  training 
in  the  Army.  That  is  one-twentieth — or  a  little  more — of  the  prewar 
annual  cost  of  the  Military  Establishment  The  camel's  nose  has  got 
under  the  tent,  and  I  only  want  to  emphasize  that  just  here,  which 
will  serve  no  other  purpose  particularly  than  to  invite  attention  to  it 
while  it  is  early  in  the  game,  that  some  day,  with  this  start,  and  with 
the  growth  that  we  have  learned  by  experience  we  can  expect  from  all 
those  kinds  of  figures,  we  will  be  challenged  on  the  floor,  and  this 
question  will  arise  seriously  for  the  Army,  whether  the  Army  really 
is  the  proper  governmental  agency  to  be  expending  this  money  for 
this  purpose,  and  charging  it  off  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Military 
Establishment  as  such. 

Now,  following  the  question  of  Mr.  Fields,  a  soldier  is  presumably 
on  duty  24  hours  in  the  day,  is  he  not? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  any  schedule  of  hours  which 
limits  his  responsibility  or  obligation  to  serve? 

Col.  Rees.  No. 

Mr.  FiEU)S.  There  must  be  some  control,  as  between  his  activities. 
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Mr.  Obeene.  I  know,  but  he  is  engaged- 


Mr.  Fields.  I  know  he  never  goes  off  duty,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, or  is  never  relieved  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  want  to  emphasize  it  simply,  Brother  Fields,  be- 
cause you  can  not  arrive  at  dLuy  specific  division  of  his  time  and  the 
value  of  it,  no  matter  what  activity  he  may  engage  in,  by  that  very 
fact  that  you  may  not  compare  it  with  the  standard  of  the  outside 
world  where  those  methods  are  used.  He  is  on  duty  24  hours  in  the 
day.  constructively,  and  even  practically,  and  I  wanted  to  emphasize 
in  that  particular  that  his  whole  exi)ense  from  the  time  he  puts  on 
the  uniform  until  he  gets  through  with  it  is  to  be  concerned  in  and 
only  concerned  in  the  only  particular  form  of  activities  that  civilized 
nations  maintain  that  are  wholly  apart  and  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  normal  avocations  and  functions  in  civil  life.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  a  life-and-death  business  24  hours  in  the  day. 

Mr.  Fields.  If  I  may  interject  there  again,  Mr.  Greene,  I  hope, 
and  have  always  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  this  vocational 
training  will  help  the  soldier  to  understand  that  he  is  not  only  a 
part  of  the  Army,  but  also  of  the  outside  world;  that  while  his 
occupation  for  the  time  being  is  a  little  different,  yet  he  is  still  a 
part  of  the  outside  world. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  hope  so.  They  are  our  own  kinsmen,  and  I  want 
to  treat  them  in  that  way.  We  are  trying  in  the  outside  world  to 
allow  those  of  them  who  do  not  want  to  be  soldiers  to  do  those  very 
things  to-day.  That  is  why  I  am  a  little  jealous  of  having  them 
enter  into  those  activities  that  we  folks  in  the  outside  world  thought 
were  ours. 

But  how  about  this  idea  that  when  the  war  broke  out,  for  instance, 
you  had  to  begin  to  train  mechanics?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this 
country  learned  many  other  things  by  the  war's  experience,  and 
early  in  the  war,  that  while  it  had  a  great  inchoate  mass  of  trained, 
skilled  mechanics,  and  men  following  all  kinds  of  occupations  and 
professions,  it  never  had  listed  them  and  classified  them  so  as  to 
have  them  subject  to  call  in  that  particular  specialty  in  which  they 
exceled,  and  that  was  one  of  the  tasks  that  fell  upon  the  Army, 
after  it  began  the  enrollment,  to  begin  to  search  the  service  car(!s, 
and  pick  out  these  mechanics  and  other  people,  and  find  them  and 
place  them  where  they  would  be  valuable  in  their  respective  trades, 
instead  of  taking  in  and  beginning  to  train  raw  farmer  boys,  for 
instance,  that  has  been  suggested!  Was  not  that  in  some  part 
realized  before  the  armistice? 

Col.  Sees.  Very  well;  and,  in  fact,  the  Army  was  calling  for 
mechanics  before  the  armistice,  and  putting  them  in  where  they  be- 
longed, and  then  giving  them  some  training. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  hope  that  neither  you  nor  anyone  else,  for  that 
matter,  will  ^t  the  idea  that  Mr.  Greene  and  I,  in  our  questions  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  are  not  friendly  to  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. It  is  on  account  of  our  friendship  for  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment that  we  are  trying  to  guard  against  loading  it  up  with 
outside,  auxiliary  agencies,  that,  if  carried  out  to  a  final  conclusion, 
as  suggested,  in  our  imagination  we  can  see  the  man  in  uniform, 
the  omcer  in  uniform  disappearing  over  the  walls,  and  oiir  Military 
Establishment  being  discreaited,  so  far  as  the  commissioned  person- 
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nel  and  the  man  who  wears  the  uniform  as  an  officer  are  concemedL 
and  that  is  what  I  have  in  mind,  and  what  we  are  seriously  and 
earnestly  contending  and  trying  to  preserve,  if  possible,  by  not  load- 
ing it  down  to  such  an  extent  that  the  criticism  will  come  that  the 
Military  Establishment  has  become  too  expensive,  and  we  must 
abolish  it,  and  get  rid  of  it,  or  cut  it  down. 

Now,  after  the  preliminary  questions  that  we  have  asked  you  in 
connection  with  the  policy  here,  we  would  like  to  know  somethin<r 
about  the  items.  I  suppose  you  have  the  items  there,  and  if  you  will 
kindly  give  us  a  statement  as  to  how  you  expect  to  spend  thi^ 
$6,562,000,  we  will  be  obliged  to  you. 

Col.  Bees.  I  have  here  an  itemized  estimate  on  the  basis  of  299,00*^' 
men. 

Mr.  McKJENZiE.  I  understand  from  Gen.  Lord's  figures  that  for  an 
Army  of  175,000  men  it  would  be  approximately  $6,562,500. 

Col.  Eees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  your  items  would  be  simply  cut  down  pro- 
portionately, but  we  would  like  to  know  how  you  have  them  segre- 
gated and  get  that  in  the  record,  if  you  will  kindly  take  them  up. 
ohe  by  one,  and  explain  them. 

Col.  Rees.  I  would  like  to  say,  by  way  of  introduction,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  estimate,  you  will  find,  is  one  very  largely  based  upon 
a  civilian  personnel.  I  want  to  assure  the  committee,  however,  that 
the  plan  of  the  War  Department  in  the  development  of  vocational 
education  in  the  Army  is  as  fast  as  possible  to  militarize  it,  but  we 
do  need"  the  civilian  teachers,  supervisors,  and  experts,  in  order  to 
develop  education  and  get  it  on  a  firm  and  sound  educational  basis, 
during  which  time  we  will  train  our  officers  and  our  enlisted  men 
for  teachers,  so  that  they  will  from  year  to  year  displace  a  number 
of  the  civilian  employees  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  it  hinder  vour  thought  if  I  asked  a  question 
there? 

Col.  Rees.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene,  oome  of  these  trades  and  occupations  are  so  highly 
technical  and  specialized  that  they  really  require  the  lifetime  appli- 
cation of  anyone  to  become  a  feature  in  them.  Now,  how  is  a  mili- 
tary man  going  to  carry  on  two  professions? 

Col.  Rees.  We  will  always  have  to  have  highly  expert  supervisors 
of  this  work,  who  will  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  very  best 
progress  of  education  in  civil  life  and  bring  it  to  the  Army ;  but  for 
the  general  run  of  teachers  we  can  train  a  man  to  teach  a^  vocation 
in  a  relatively  short  time,  so  within  a  year  we  can  hold  unit  schools 
for  officers,  tne  junior  officers,  and  teach  them  to  become  teachers. 
We  can  do  it  also  with  the  noncommissioned  officers,  and  gradually 
build  lip  a  teaching  force  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  i  might  add  there,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that,  of 
course,  you  understand  that  the  reorganization  bill  that  passed  the 
House  carries  a  provision  in  it  for  sending  young  officers  to  the 
technical  schools  and  preparing  the  men  for  all  the  very  hi^est 
kind  of  vocations. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GrREENB.  Mr.  McKenzie  very  aptly  stated  my  mind  toward 
the  thine:  and  his  own,  because  the  questions,  that  may  have  been  a 
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little  bit  pointed,  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  we  are  hostile  to  some 
part  of  this  business.  We  certainly  are  not  to  the  Army,  and  I  hope 
not  to  our  own  country  and  its  best  needs.  I  dare  say  that  some 
military  me  of  experience  already  have  thought  of  some  things  that 
it  was  a  mistake  originally  to  have  introduced  into  a  fighting  force, 
and  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  mean  to  limit  the  application  of  the  term: 
"  fighting,*'  but  merely  the  so-called  practical  campaign  Army,  and 
the  old  Military  Establishment,  that  included  its  own  men  as  pro- 
fessors in  all  the  staffs,  and  so  on,  and  groups  of  specialists  of  one 
kind  or  another  who  were  thereafter  to  be  designated  by  military 
rank  and  style  and  title,  and  to  be  called  oflScers  of  the  Army. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  about  this  in  the  popular 
mind,  and  I  think  it  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  make  it 
difficult  to  obtain  proper  support  for  the  Army,  because  they  found 
that  all  kinds  of  people  who,  according  to  the  ordinary  understand- 
ing of  the  lay  mind,  were  not  military  men,  were  still  captains, 
colonels,  brigadiers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  although  they  had 
no  relation  to  the  Army  that  the  average  mind  could  understand. 
Now,  keeping  that  in  mind  and  trying  to  profit  by  the  mistake  of  it 
are  we  going  to  introduce  into  the  commissioned  personnel  of  the 
Army  a  lot  of  schoolmasters  and  put  military  titles  and  designa- 
tions on  them  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then  it  is  really  practical,  Colonel — and  I  am  asking 
yon  this  in  all  seriousness — for  a  young  man  to  start  out  in  the  Army 
and  acquire  the  technical  instruction  which  is  necessary  for  his 
efficiency  in  any  of  the  arms  of  the  service,  and  at  the  same  time 
master  some  civilian  craft  so  that  he  can  either  teach  or  supervise 
the  teaching? 

Col.  Eees.  I  believe  he  could  start  in  the  trades  and  could  become 
proficient  enough  so  that  he  could,  during  the  time  when  the  voca- 
tional training  was  going  on,  completely  teach  a  trade  after  he  had 
learned  it. 

Mr,  Greene.  That  is  just  the  point.  You  see,  I  am  keeping  in 
mind  this  as  a  basic  theory:  Every  shavetail  is  a  potential  field 
marshal,  and  all  the  way  along  up  the  files  and  grades  he  is  supposed 
•to  be  gaining  the  nece.ssary  military  knowledge  and  all  that  is  more 
or  less  related  to  it;  and  then,  after  he  has  passed  out  of  the  com- 
pany administration,  and  has  gone  out  of  the  files,  and  has  gone  into 
his  field  rank,  he  has  more  or  less  measure  of  responsibility  and 
capacity  to  handle  tactical  maneuvers,  and  his  field  of  activity  is 
constantly  broadening,  until  pretty  soon  he  sits  in  the  councils  of 
those  who  plan  battles.  And,  of  course,  planning  battles  to-day  takes 
into  consideration  far  more  than  the  mere  tactical  elements  in  the 
field  of  combat. 

That  is  a  great  task  ahead  of  the  5'oung  shavetail.  He  must  be 
constantly  crowing  and  growing,  not  only  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  the  immediate  application,  but  in  a  broader  Imowledge 
of  men  and  things,  nations  and  their  policies,  and  the  elements  of 
economic  and  social  concern  that  go  to  make  up  the  fighting  force 
of  a  modern  army  in  modem  warfare.  That  is  quite  a  tremendous 
task  for  anv  man  who  wants  to  be  a  good  officer,  and  not  fall  into 
class  C.    iTow  are  you  going  to  ask  that  same  fallow,  with  that  great 
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responsibility  upon  him,  also  to  go  and  learn  what  another  man  in 
civil  life  considers  a  life  task? 

Mr.  Fields.  Is  not  that  a  fine  argument  for  the  broadening  of  the 
military  curriculum? 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is;  but  it  is  also  a  fine  argument  for  trying  to  put 
some  ambition  and  brains  into  these  school  men,  because  I  think  the 
average  Army  officer  of  to-day,  with  the  constantly  increasing  plan 
for  broader  education,  has  got  his  hands  full. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All,  Colonel ;  you  may  go  ahead  with  your  items. 

Col.  Bees.  I  might  say  that  this  personnel,  which  we  feel  is  ur- 
gently needed,  is  for  the  purpose  next  year  of  developing  and  placing 
on  a  solid^  foundation  our  educational  work.    I  do  believe,   Mr. 
Greene,  that  it  will  be  of  a  great  deal  of  advantage  for  a  young 
officer  to  learn  a  trade,  and  that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  during 
his  early  years  of  learning  it,  and  learning  by  teaching  it.     I  think 
that  we  could  utilize  to  a  certain  extent  junior  officers  and  enlisted 
men  as  teachers.    Therefore  I  simply  wish  to  state  that  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  proportion  of  the  appropriation  allotted  to  personnel 
is  greater  this  year  (fiscal  year  1921)  than  it  will  be  in  subsequent 
years,  on  the  basis  of  the  continuance  of  vocational  training  in  the 
Armv;  and  I  will  say,  in  speaking  of  the  items,  that  equipment  is 
small  in  this  estimate  because  we  have  been  able  to  get  a   large 
quantitv  of  equipment  from  the  surplus  war  supplies,  and  by  that 
means  I  believe  that  we  will  be  equipped  for  this  vocational  training 
in  better  shape  next  year  for  good,  substantial  work  than  we  probably 
would  be  in  20  years  from  building  up  from  successive  appropria- 
tions, which  we  could  not  expect  to  get  m  large  sums ;  so  that  we  are 
placed  in  a  very  advantageous  position  on  account  of  the  authorized 
use  of  the  surplus  war  supplies  in  building  up  this  work  in  the 
camps. 

'  Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  we  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  in 
it  to  be  accurate  about  it,  but  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  rate 
of  consumption  in  the  use  of  these  supplies,  so,  sooner  or  later  we 
shall  be  asked  to  replace  them. 

Col.  Rees.  There  will  have  to  be  some  replacements;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  then,  if  $6,500,000  represents  the  start-out,  with 
plenty  of  supplies  on  hand,  or  practically  or  approximately  so,  that 
does  not  by  any  means  mean  that  we  are  to  expect  not  much  more 
than  $6,000,000  a  year  right  along  hereafter,  does  it?  It  means  it 
will  grow  ? 

Col.  Bees.  It  is  very  difficult  this  year,  sir,  for  me  to  make  an 
estimate  of  what  we  wJl  require  in  the  way  of  equipment.  That  is 
for,  say,  two  years  hence. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  realize  that. 

Col.  Rees.  But  I  think,  from  the  start  that  we  have  made  that 
we  can  carry  on  with  a  pretty  constant  appropriation. 

You  take  the  machine  tools  that  we  are  getting  from  the  surplus 
supplies.  School  experience  has  indicated  that  a  machine  tool,  care- 
fully cared  for,  will  last  25  years — ^that  is,  be  serviceable  for  instruc- 
tion purposes  for  25  years — that  is  the  experience  of  two  schools  that 
I  visited  and  inquired  of. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  For  fear  I  may  forget  it,  I  would  like  to  have  put 
in  the  record  about  what  percentage  of  the  soldiers  took  this  training. 
If  3^ou  do  not  know,  you  can  insert  it  in  your  statement. 
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Col.  Rees.  I  can  give  that  to  you  right  now,  sir. 

We  have  been  checking  up  on  it  through  the  year.  In  October,  when 
we  were  getting  pretty  well  started  we  had  15,742  men  and  36,055  in 
December.  The  February  reports  are  not  all  in,  but  for  less  than  half 
of  the  Army  reported  we  have  28,288,  which  would  indicate  the  pres- 
ent number  taking  educational  and  vocational  training  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  60,000,  based  on  the  figures  that  have  gone  before. 
That  is  entirely  independent  of  the  kind  of  vocational  training  that  a 
man  must  get  in  the  technical  services  that  have  vocational  value. 

Mr.  Fields.  That  is  that  which  he  learns  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
liis  occiipation  as  a  soldier? 

Col.  Kees.  Yes.  I  have  not  the  figures  on  it  for  February  as  yet, 
but  for  December  we  had  some  56,000  men. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  You  could  put  into  the  hearings,  I  take  it,  the  num- 
ber of  men  taking  the  various Mnds  of  training  also,  could  you  not? 

Col.  Bees.  The  different  kinds  of  training  ?    I  have  that,  sir. 

Mr.  McKjbnzie.  If  you  have  a  statement  of  that  kind,  just  insert 
the  whole  statement  in  the  record.    That  will  save  time. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

partial  report  of  educational  and  vocational  subjects  taught  in  Army  pouts  and 

camps,  Feb.  29,  1920. 


Subject. 


Educational  courses: 

Algebra 

Anthmetic 

Civics 

Economics 

English 

Geography 

Geometry 

Oeneral  history 

Modem  languages 

Spelling 

Trigonometry 

United  States  history 

Anatomy 

Chemlstrr 

Penmanship 

Reading 

Vocational  courses: 

Agronomy 

Animal  husbandry 

Horticulture 

Truck  gardening. 

Aniroal  transportation: 

(^arffadorand  packmaster. 

Farrier 

Horsehoer 

stable  management 

Teamster 

Wagon  master 

Automotive  department: 

Auto  driver 

Auto  and  truck  repair- 
man  

Motor-cycle  driver 

Motor-cycle  repairman — 

Storage  oattery  specialist. 

Tractor  driver 

Tractor  repairman 


Number 

of  posts 
giving 

instruc- 
tion in 
this 

subject. 


85 

8 

1 

85 

40 

12 

6 

19 

TO 

8 

44 

3 

4 

53 

20 

2 

5 

3 

10 


Number 

of  men  in 

coitfse. 


157 
2,365 

201 

4 

2,506 

961 
43 

118 

272 

2,432 

9 

1,018 

80 

64 
1,891 

974 

7 
22 
51 
62 


4 

29 

9 

60 

14 

46 

10 

27 

8 

38 

1 

5  ' 

50 

1,645 

99 

2,242 

19 

445 

1« 

242 

19 

244 

8 

34 

4 

25 

Sul>Ject. 


Automotive  department- 
Continued. 

Tire  repairman  and  vul- 
caniMT 

Truck  driver 

Wheelwright  (auto) 

Building  deiwrtnicnt; 

Brick  ma-ion 

Cabinetmaker 

Carpenter 

Concrete  worker 

Pamtcr. 

Pattern  maker 

Stonemason 

Stnictural  worker 

Business  department: 

Advertising 

Bookkeeper 

Business  administration . . 

Clerk,  general 

Commerciallaw 

Salesmanship 

Statistician 

Stenography 

Stockkeeper 

Typist 

Electrical  department: 

Electrician 

Factwy  electrician 

Interior  lineman 

Lineman,  telegraph  and 
telephone 

Power  lineman 

Radio  operator 

Radio  specialist 

Switchboard 

Telegraph  electrician 

Telegraph  operator 


1  Number 

of  posts 

giving 

Number 

instruc- 

of men  in 

tion  in 

course. 

this 

sutiject. 

18 

182 

29 

1,115 

2 

85 

1 

2 

10 

47 

46 

229 

*     2 

7 

36 

158 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

M 

2 

3 

34 

284 

9 

126 

40 

504 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

10 

47 

541 

12 

85 

56 

1,071 

9 

200 

11 

77 

5 

32 

10 

138 

2 

7 

33 

338 

4 

74 

6 

27 

8 

41 

21 

271 

796 
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Partial  report  of  educational  and  vocational  iubjscts  tad^t  in  Army  po$t$  and  easni 

Feb.  29,  IPJJO— Continued. 


Subject. 


Number 
of  posts 
giving 
Instruc- 
tion in 

this 
subject. 


Electrical  department— Con. 

Telephone  electrician 

Telephone  operator 

Food  department: 

Bakers  and  cooks 

Butchers 

Meat  cutter 

Mess  sergeant 

Highway   construction   and 
topoeraphy: 

Draftsman,  topographic . . 

Highway  and  bridges 

Mapping 

Surveyor 

Leather  department: 

I>eather  worker 

Saddlers     and     harness 
maker 

Shoemaker 

Machine  department: 

Airplane  mechanic 

Airplane  rigger 

Draftsman,  mechanical . . . 

Foundryman 

(feneral  machinist 

Instrument  repair  man . . . 

Machine  department 

Mechanic,  general 

Mechanic,  gunsmith 

Mechanic,  machine  gun. . . 
Medical  department 

Bacteriologist 

Biologist 

Embalmer 

Dental  assistant 

Nurse 

Pharmacist 

Surgical  attendant 

X-ray  worker 


7 
18 

43 

5 

3 

12 


4 
1 
3 

6 

3 

S 
10 

10 

1 

26 
1 

37 
4 
1 
H 
1 
3 
2 
1 
4 
2 
9 

13 

IG 
7 

10 


Number 

of  men  in 

course. 


50 
90 

227 

12 

3 

35 


30 
16 
27 
16 


4« 
35 

589 

12 

193 

2 

316 

21 

11 

137 

1 

6 

11 

5 

15 

5 

38 

375 

114 

106 

97 


Snl^ect. 


Numbtf- 

of  posts 

giving 

il£ltlUO> 

tionin 

this 
sut^j«ct. 


of  noi  ^"^ 


Metal  department: 

Blacksmith 

Pipefitter 

Plumber 

Sheet-metal  worker 

Welder 

Music  department: 

Musicians:  Band,  piano, 
glee  club,  orchestra,  har- 
mony and  theory 

Power  department: 

Locomotive  engineering. 

Dynamo  tender 

Fireman 

Ga»«ngine  worker. 

Oil-engine  worker 

Refrigeration  worker..,. . , 

Steam-engine  worker 

Printing  department: 

Linotype i . . 

Lithographer 

Photographer 

Printer,  including  com- 
positor, pressman,  etc... 
Textile  department: 

Canvas  worker 

Cordage  worker 

Tailor ^... 

MiscellaneouB  department: 

Laundryman 

Moving-picture  operator. . 

Barbers 

Hydrogen  production 

Jewelrv,  repair  and  en- 
graving  


I 


22 

4 
33 

« 
14 


40 

1 

2 

16 

12 

1 
1 

8 

1 

1 
20 

13 

6 
1 

7 

7 

27 

6 

2 


i: 


.> 


Fifty  additional  miscellaneous  courses,  884,  Including  basketry,  dramatics, 
hydrotherany,  illustrators  and  designers,  mattress  manufacturing,  meteorolog>, 
motor-boat  operator,  pigeon  fancier,  public  speaking,  rubber-stamp  makins,  ni^ 
weaving,  showcard  writing,  trimming  and  upholstering,  waiters. 

The  above  is  but  a  partial  report  based  on  returns  from  camps  and  po«t> 
under  date  of  February  29,  1920. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  the  total  enlisted 
strength  of  the  Army.  For  instance,  in  December  you  had  16,000, 
and  in  October,  15,742,  taking  this  training. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fields.  It  would  be  well  to  show  what  the  enlisted  strength 
of  the  Army  was  at  that  time,  in  December? 

Col.  Rees.  On  October  31,  December  31,  and  February  29? 

Mr.  Fields.  Yes;  which  would  give  us  an  idea  of  what  per  o&at 
of  that  number  was  taking  the  training. 
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Strength  United  States  Army, 

O/ncers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Taking 
voca- 
tional 
training. 

As  of  Octolier  31, 1919: 

In  United  States 

20,  M6 
3,040 

l.'>7,gS8 
5A,916 

Outside  United  States 

Total 

23,886 

214,804 

1 15,742 

As  of  December  31, 1919: 

In  United  States 

15,941 
2,174 

167,317 
IS  394 

Outside  United  States 

Total 

IS  115 

215,711 

>:i6.055 

As  of  February  29, 1920: 

In  T'nited  States 

14,974 
2,304 

lW,09.i 
49,911 

Outside  United  States 

Total 

17,278 

215,006 

161,000 

>  Estimated  from  partial  reports. 

Mr.  McKsNziE.  All  right.  Col.  Rees,  vou  may  proceed. 

Col.  Rees.  On  the  basis  of  299,000  men,  we  ask  for  $10,690,000.  A 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  education  and  vocational  training  in  civil 
life  is  as  follows:  Sound  teaching  in  general  education  costs  about 
10  cents  per  student  hour;  and  on  the  basis  of  our  estimate  of  700, 
or,  to  be  exact,  738  hours  according  to  the  calendar,  that  would  be 
$73.80  per  student  per  year.  And  similarly,  for  vocational  training, 
it  costs  17  cents  per  student  hour  in  technical  schools,  which  make  a 
cost  of  $125.46,  on  our  basis,  per  year. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Does  that  17  cents  include  the  overhead,  taking  in 
the  material  used,  or  is  that  just  for  the  teaching  force? 

Col.  Rees.  That  is  for  the  current  yearly  expenses,  carrying  the  in- 
crease and  the  repair  and  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  but  not  the 
plant. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  in  the  civil  institutions  ? 

Col.  Rees.  That  is  in  the  civil  institutions. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Seventeen  cents  per  student  per  liour? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  plant  is  not  included? 

Col.  Rees.  No;  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  plant 

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).  Is  charged  oflf? 

Col.  Rees.  No;  it  is  not  charged  off;  it  is  included. 

Mr.  McKenzte.  It  is  included  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  corresponding  or  iinalagous  calculation  is 
made  in  the  Army's  estimate  of  10  cents  an  hour  to  make  that  a  fair 
comparison  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  No,  sir;  that  it  not  the  basis  of  this  estimate.  I 
said  general  education  in  the  public-school  system  costs  10  cents. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Oh,  I  thought  that  was  in  the  Army. 

Col.  Rees.  No. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Col.  Rees.  Now,  the  basis  of  the  estimate  gives  the  cost  to  the  Army 
at  6.8  cents. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  Then  that  brings  up  this  question:  Is  the  Army, 
tlien,  using  the  same  basis  of  computation?  Is  a  charge  made  for 
•overhead  and  depreciation  ? 
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Col.  Bees.  It  will  be  indicated  in  the  items  here;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  All  right. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  will  that  be  a  perfectly  fair  element  to  Ik- 
charged  against  vocational  training?  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  \i, 
the  matter.  Of  course,  we  have  got  to  maintain  these  Army  p^>^t- 
and  the  oflicers  and  everything  that  goes  along  with  that.  Would 
you  intend,  Mr.  Greene,  to  include  in  that  a  part  of  that  cost,  or  simply 
such  new  shops  and  machinei-y  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  i 

Col.  Eees.  No 

Mr.  Greene  (interposing).  I  think  we  could  make  it  on  this  ba^if 
exactly :  If  I  buiM  a  house  which  I  subsequently  rent  out  to  some- 
body, it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  man  who  subsequently 
rents  it  whether  I  already  owned  the  house  and  would  have  to  make 
the  repairs  anyhow  or  not ;  he  ought  to  stand  in  the  amount  of  hi- 
rent  the  cost  of  that  depreciation,  because  he  gets  the  benefit  of  it. 

Col.  Bees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  fact  that  I  originally  owned  the  house  does  not 
relieve  him  from  the  obligation  to  pay  that,  because  he  shares  in  tbt* 
benefits  of  it. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  that  this  low  cost  that  we  can  get 
is  because  of  the  surplus  war  supplies  and  the  considerable  number 
of  our  Army  personnel.  The  Army  personnel,  of  course,  carries  on 
all  the  administrative  work  that  pertains  to  the  education  program. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  there  anything  in  that  estimate  for  vocatioiial  edu* 
cation  that  charges  for  their  salaries? 

Col.  Rees.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Well,  it  ought  to  be  in  there.  ' 

Col.  Rees.  Of  course,  tliey  perform  their  duties 

Mr.  Greene  (interposing).  I  know,  but  that  is  the  same  thing  h^ 
the  cost  of  the  original  plant :  if  you  get  the  benefits  of  it,  you  shonli 
contribute  to  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  the  manner  of  charging  the  cost  will  nor 
help  out  so  very  much. 

Col.  Rees.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  the  round  numbers  that  we  look  at. 

Col.  Rees.  Then,  in  that  estimate  there  is  included : 

Appropriation,  "  Vocational  training,'* 


Items. 


For  the  employment  of  the  necessary  civil  ion  instruc- 
tors in  the  most  important  trades 

For  the  payment  of  their  t reveling  and  other  expenses, 
as  authorized  bv  oxistine  law 

For  the  purchase  of  carpenter's,  mason's,  electrician's, 
and  such  other  tools  and  equipment  as  may  be  re- 
auired,  including  machines  used  in  connection  with 
the  trades 

For  the  purchase  of  materials  and  other  supplies  neces- 
sary for  instruction  and  trainine  purposes 

For  the  construction  of  such  buildinfffi  needed  for  voca- 
tional trfdninjr  in  apricultiu'e,  for  shops,  storage,  and 
shelter  of  machinery 

And  for  such  ptuposes  not  enumerated  above  as  the 
Secretary  of  War  may  deem  advisable,  to  be  expended 
in  the  dbcretion  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War 

Total 


Estimated  as  required  for  enlisted  stsoiftth  r4- 


175,000 

It,  504, 630 
60,000 

I,3i7,7fi0 
475,120 

255,000 
50,000 


6,562,500 


$5, 442, lao 
60,000 


1,217,750 
475,120 


255,000 


50,000 


•6, 


35,000 

3S9.fW 

379,630 

•*.fi?2.:. 

60,000 

rki    «• 

217,750 

1,217  -. 

475,  UO 

47^  :• 

255,000 

2SS.  M 

50.000 

:«<  *• 

7,500,000  '    8,437,500       10,<9n  !• 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  When  you  come  to  that  item  of  "  Other  miscella- 
neous items  "  will  you  name  four  or  five  of  the  articles  that  are  in- 
cluded in  that  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  that  here. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  need  not  read  it  now ;  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  record,  I  wish  you  would  insert  that  information. 

Col.  Eees.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  put  that  in  record. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All  right. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

In  the  development  of  a  new  project,  there  inevitably  arise  certain  unfore-^ 
seen  necessities.  A  small  leeway  in  a  new  project  is  advisable.  This  $50,000  is 
designed  to  cover  such  a  condition. 

Col.  Bees.  Now,  that  personnel  that  is  required  for  vocational 
training  in  107,  instead  or  117,  you  will  rememoer. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes ;  that  may  be  corrected  in  the  record. 

Col.  Rei:s.  There  is  an  automotive  department;  an  electrical  de- 
partment; building  department;  textile  department;  food  depart- 
ment; animal  transportation  department;  metal  department;  print- 
ing department;  medical  department;  highway  construction  topog- 
raphy department ;  power  department ;  music  department ;  letter  de- 
partment; machine  department;  business  department;  agricultural 
department ;  and  miscellaneous  department.  There  are  a  number  of 
courses  under  those  different  departments,  totaling  107. 

In  the  general  education,  there  is  the  basic  course,  which  is  the 
elementary  course,  of  8  courses;  and  the  advanced  course,  of  5^ 
courses,  which  make  13,  or  a  total  for  general  education  and  voca- 
tional training  of  120  courses. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  you  will  permit  me  right  there,  I  will  suggest  that 
that  estimate  that  you  make  of  about  6  cents  an  hour — that  was  for 
the  cost  in  the  Army,  was  it? 

Col.  Reics.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Not  charging  in  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  en- 
listed men  as  part  of  the  overhead?  That  very  thing,  you  see,  will 
enter  into  what  I  was  trying  to  suggest  a  while  ago.  Here  you  are 
having  a  more  or  less  civilian  benefit  hitched  onto  the  Army,  taking 
advantage  of  the  Army's  plant,  overhead,  or  establishment,  paying 
nothing  for  it,  adding  to  the  expense  of  the  Army  otherwise,  and  yet 
escaping  its  own  responsibility  for  payment  out  of  the  National 
Treasury  on  its  own  account,  for  its  own  purpose ;  the  whole  busi- 
ness being  camouflaged  as  an  expense  of  the  military  service. 

That  is  what  I  had  in  mind,  in  my  little  warning  that  by  and  by, 
as  this  grows  and  grows  and  grows  the  poor  Army  will  be  charged 
on  the  outside  as  being  a  very  extravagant  thing  and  "  militarism  '' 
will  be  denounced,  because  they  will  sav  it  costs  so  much. 

Col.  Rees.  On  a  six  months'  tour  of  ciuty  basis  we  could  give  them 
fi  citizenship  training  and  some  vocational  guidance,  but  of  course 
we  could  not  give  them  a  good  year's  education. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now  then,  it  gets  back  to  this:  You  may  think  I  am 
wasting  words  about  the  philosophy  of  the  thing;  but  after  all,  this 
country  was  founded  on  the  theory  of  the  greatest  amount  of  local 
self-government  that  was  consistent  with  national  security;  and  we 
nil  Imow  that  as  a  practical  proposition,  getting  out  of  any  idealism, 
the  people  who  can  not  govern  and  take  care  of  and  protect  them- 
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selves  at  home  in  their  everyday  interests  of  their  social  order  can 
uot  in  the  long  run  of  years  maintain  a  great  nation,  because  the 
nation,  for  its  own  guidance  and  its  own  operations,  drawss  up<>L 
every  one  of  those  little  neighborhood  settlements,  where  citizenshii^ 
must  be  first  taught;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  are  trying  to  lu> 
stress  upon  teaching  citizenship  at  the  other  end,  when  a  man  gel,- 
up  into  the  national  affairs  and  interests,  we  are  doing  just  the  n  - 
verse  of  what  we  used  to  think  was  for  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
country,  that  citizenship,  in  its  moral  obligations  and  its  spirit  c»i 
responsibility,  was  cradled  in  the  Iiome  and  in  the  home  neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  may  proceed.  Col.  Bees. 

Col.  Rees.  We  did  some  good  vocational  training  in  a  two  month-* 
period  during  the  war;  and  we  turned  out  good,  practical  men  fur 
military  wori,  who  knew  their  trade  very  thoroughly;  that  is,  for 
the  particular  military  technical  jobs  that  we  wantea  them  to  per- 
form. So,  perhaps,  we  could  give  them  something  that  would  be  of 
benefit  even  on  a  six  months'  tour  of  duty. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  t]iink  you  will  find  anybody  who  would  deny 
that;  if  there  is  any  attempt  to  minimize  practical  benefit    and 
advantage  of  military  training,  it  will  be  an  aosurdity.    The  whole 
country  needs  it.    And  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  couM 
induce  our  young  men  to  go  more  into  the  manual  craft  and  occu- 
pations, instead  of  learning  some  clerical  or  professional  occupation 
and  starving  to  death  respectably  in  a  white  shirt.    I  think  that 
thing  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  and  the  world.    But  our 
purpose,  of  course,  is  confined  to  the  particular  subject;  we  ha^e 
the  responsibility  as  lawmakers  who  must  act  upon  a  constitutional 
basis,  and  upon  a  certain  definite  policy  of  the  Govenmient.     And 
these  things  which  attach  themselves  occasionally  to  the   ancient 
structure,  as  a  mere  expedient  to  serve  a  passing  purpose,  possibly— 
I  know  it  is  a  passing  purpose,  in  the  sense  that  they  oo  not  get 
sufficient  of  it  outside;  if  they  were  sufficientl^p'  supplied  with  tiiat 
sort  of  thing  outside,  then  you  would  not  be  doing  it,  you  see — well, 
it  is  a  passmg  thing  because  the  pay  of  the  outside  men  may  not 
equal  yours  lust  now,  but  may  equal  it  later.     Those  expedlent:^. 
carefully  added  on  to  a  great  structure,  either  become  the  source 
of  completely  changing  the  original  institution  and  policy,  little  by 
little,  and  insidiously,  until  people  wake  up  by-and-by  to  find  that 
we  have  gone  farther  yet  in  the  evil  of  concentration  of  government 
in  the  National  Capital,  and  that  the  people  themselves  are  looking 
to  Washington  as  a  Santa  Claus,  and  are  no  longer  doing  things  for 
themselves  as  they  used  to  do.    And  whenever  a  country  gets  thei^. 
that  country  is  starting  toward  the  toboggan — ^always.    Tnat  is  the 
lesson  of  history.    And  we  have  to  keep  fighting  that  sort  of  thing: 
no  matter  how  much  we  approve  of  the  purpose,  the  question  is 
whether  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

Mr.  McKenzze.  You  may  proceed,  Col.  Eees. 

Col.  Re£8.  Shall  I  read  this  detailed  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  or 
just  put  it  in  the  record? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  I  think  the  details  can  go  into  tlie  record  of 
the  hearing.  All  that  we  desire  is  a  brief  statement  of  each  item  of 
this  expenditure.  You  have  made  that,  as  I  understand  it,  and  you 
-can  put  it  into  the  hearings  after  you  have  received  the  transcript  of 
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the  hearing,  and  it  will  he  an  accommodation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Kahn,  if  you  will  get  the  transcript  of  your  statement 
back  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  reaches  you. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Because  he  is  anxious  to  have  the  hearings  printed, 
so  that  we  may  get  the  bill  out  in  a  few  days. 

Col.  Eees.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  appears  on  page  811.) 

Mr.  Greene.  Has  Col.  Eees  finished  his  statement,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  McElENzib.  If  you  want  to  explain  anything  further,  Col. 
Eees,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Col.  Eees.  I  simply  want  to  make  the  strongest  plea  that  I  can 
make  for  your  support  if  we  are  going  to  put  this  education  over  in 
the  Army,  for  an  adequate  civilian  personnel  for  next  year,  in  order 
that  we  may  develop  education  along  the  lines  that  I  nave  sketched 
to  you  and  get  it  absolutely  on  a  sound  educational  policy  basis,  so 
that  it  will  command  the  respect  of  the  educational  world,  of  the 
industrial  world,  and  of  labor,  the  three  elements  of  the  community 
that  are  vitally  interested  in  this  work  and  in  the  benefit  of  it. 

From  the  Army  standpoint,  I  hope  that  I  have  made  it  clear  that 
there  is  a  strict  military  necessity  for  at  least  90  per  cent  of  this 
training  that  we  are  giving  the  men.  There  may  be  one  or  two — I 
will  not  say  one  or  two,  but  several — of  the  vocations  selected  that 
we  might  not  be  able  to  say  would  have  a  strict  military  application. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Col.  Eees,  that  brings  to  mind  a  question  that  I 
want  to  ask  you ;  it  came  up  in  the  hearings  this  morning — about  band 
instruments  to  be  furnished  the  reserve  officers'  training  camps.  Now, 
do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Col.  Eees.  JTo,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  would  not  come  under  the  vocational  train- 
ing? 

Col.  Eees.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  I  think  this  comes  under  the  vocational 
training  of  reserve  officers  at  the  training  camp ;  it  involves  the  pur- 
chase of  musical  instruments  and  other  articles  to  be  sent  there; 
now,  these  officers,  I  take  it,  are  all  men  who  are  engaged  in  some 
vocation  in  life? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  item  is  carried  under  "  Clothing,  camp,  and  gar- 
rison equipage  "  and  the  amount  mentioned  is  for  the  Eeserve  Officers' 
Traininff  Corps. 

Col.  Kees.  That  was  for  the  Eeserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  would  be  purely  military  training,  rather 
than  vocational  training? 

Col.  Eees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  would  not  come  under  your  jurisdiction? 

Col.  Eees.  No,  sir;  you  see,  this  is  all  educational  and  vocational 
work  within  the  Army ;  the  Eeserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  mili- 
tary training  in  the  schools. 

Sir.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  that  is  a  small  item,  but  it  is  rather  in- 
teresting to  know  that  we  are  appropriating  money  for  reserve  offi- 
cers, to  go  to  a  training  camp  for  two  or  tnree  weeks  and  have  in- 
stniction  and  practice  on  some  band  instruments;  it  is  a  very  small 
matter,  of  course. 
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Gen.  LoBD.  It  is  a  small  matter,  but  I  think  that  material  is  issued 
from  stock  to  bands  organized  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Traininfr 
Corps.  I  will  have  it  looked  into,  so  that  you  have  something  defi- 
nite in  the  record.  ,    , 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Yes ;  somebody  may  ask  us  about  it  in  the  House, 
and  it  would  be  rather  embarrassing  if  we  could  not  explain  it. 

[NoTE.-^As  stated  above,  the  estimate  mentione<l  by  Mr.  McKeiizie  is  lnclud**'i 
in  the  estimate  for  clothiiiR,  and  camp  and  garriwm  equipage,  and  is  for  band 
instruments  to  l)e  used  l>y  band  organized  in  the  lieserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps.] 

Mr.  Fields.  What  does  this  bill  carry  for  the  recruiting  service? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  was  read  into  the  record  yesterday,  in  connection 
with  "  Incidental  expenses,"  by  Col.  Daly.  I  have  his  estimate  here: 
but  he  gave  it  on  the  four  different  strengths  of  the  Army,  and  it  is  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Fields.  Do  you  recall  what  the  bill  that  we  passed  a  few  week^ 
ago  carried  for  the  recruiting  service? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  was  for  traveling  expenses  in  place  of  mileage. 

Mr.  Fields.  Do  you  recall  the  amount  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  was  no  amount  specified;  it  was  to  pay  aiptual 
expenses  instead  of  mileage. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  has  not  yet  passed  Congress. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  just  want  to  submit  this  Observation:  That  if  the 
Army  should  become  so  attractive,  through  the  vocational  training, 
that  it  ivould  not  be  necessary  to  keep  up  this  recruiting  force  in  order 
to  ^t  enlistments,  that  would  be  a  good  feature  of  this  vocational 
training. 

Mr.  Greene.  Following  up  that  question  as  to  the  recruiting,  that 
is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  about  a  moment  ago:  You  carried  on  a 
crusade  or  a  campaign  for  recruiting  which  began  in  January  and 
continued  to  March  31  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  were  three  months  of  intensive  recruiting,  in 
which  all  the  'advantages  of  vocational  training  wei'e  set  out,  in 
rather  glowing  colors,  were  they  not? 

Col.  Kees.  They  were;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  vou  got  how  manv  recruits  ? 

Col.  Rees.  I  have  not  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  Greene.  Well,  it  does  not  matter;  they  expected  to  get  some 
eighty  and  odd  thousand,  and  they  got  somewhere  near  20,000:  now, 
it  is  urged  for  this  proposition  for  vocational  training  that  it  will 
be  one  of  the  probable  inducements  to  the  young  men  to  join  the 
Army.  Yet,  this  first  try  out  does  not  bear  that  theory  out  very 
much,  does  it  ? 

Col.  Rees.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  recruits  at  the  present  time: 
but  of  those  recruits  that  came  into  the  Army  under  that  campaign 
that  has  just  been  carried  on,  I  have  been  informed  by  the  recruiting: 
service  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  those  young  men  enlisted  for 
the  educational  advantages  that  they  were  to  get. 

Mr.  Greene.  Exactly.  Now,  the  very  first  part  of  your  reply.  Col. 
Rees,  reminds  me  that,  year  after  year,  we  have  been  told  by  the  re- 
cruiting service  of  the  Army  that,  after  all,  the  inducement  to  come 
into  the  service  depended  very  largely  upon  the  state  of  the  economic 
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conditions  outside;  that  when  there  was  plenty  of  work  outside,  at 
high  prices,  men  were  slow  to  enlist;  and  when  the  industrial  life 
slowed  down,  or  wages  lowered,  or  there  was  an  economic  depression 
generally,  then  there  was  a  general  turning  to  and  desire  to  enlist  in 
the  Army.  That  wa,s  the  barometer,  or  the  indication  of  the  barome- 
ter, of  the  recruiting  service  for  a  good  many  years,  was  it  not? 
Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then,  how  would  you  figure  out  logically  that  voca- 
tional training  would  be  an  inducement  to  young  men  to  go  into  the 
Army,  except,  as  I  have  just  said,  where  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
expert  workmen  on  the  outside,  men  would  come  into  the  Army  just 
to  ^et  the  vocational  training  and  get  out  and  get  the  benefit  of  that 
traming  in  the  increased  wages  they  would  receive  outside ;  and  that 
would  mean  no  increase  in  the  Army  at  all;  that  is  the  only  increase 
that  will  ever  stay  hooked  to  the  Army  to  any  degree — ^to  depend 
upon  the  time  when  the  outside  world  does  not  offer  the  inducement 
in  the  way  of  high  wages,  etc. 

Col.  Rees.  I  thoroughly  believe  that  as  soon  as  this  educational 
work  is  thoroughly  established  in  the  Anny,  together  with  the  pro- 
ducing of  a  §ood,  fine  envii-onment  in  the  camps^  through  the  recre- 
ational activities  that  we  are  developin^g,  it  will  be  a  magnet  to 
draw  the  men  into  the  service,  and  that  it  will  be  a  means  whereby 
a  man  will  decide  to  come  into  the  Army,  rather  than  to  take  the 
high  pay  in  civil  life.  T  feel  vei-y  confident  of  that.  But  we  have 
got  to  show  them  absolutely  that  we  have  got  something  that  is  of 
value  to  them,  something  that  is  assured  and  well  developed.  And 
if  we  have  a  good  thing  I  feel  very  confident  that  they  will  come 
into  the  Army. 

Mr.  (treene.  They  will  come  in  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  that  voca- 
tional training  outside. 

Col.  Rees.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  (iREENE.  I  say,  they  will  come  into  the  Army  and  get  that 
vocational  training  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  outside  of  the  Army. 
Col.  Rees.  They  will  come  in  for  the  period  of  the  enlistment. 
Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  I  know;  but  in  order  to  use  the  training  out- 
side again. 

Col.  Rees.  That  will  be  one  of  their  incentives,  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Greene.  That  leads  me  again  to  this  thought:  Some  day,  in 
your  affection  for  the  service  and  in  your  great  concern  about  per- 
petuating its  strength  and  its  integrity,  I  believe  you  will  come 
around  to  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  some  way  to  show  that  a 
part  of  this  money  that  you  are  asking  for  for  vocational  training 
ought  not  to  be  charged  to  the  Military  Establishment ;  that  it  is  a 
civilian  benefit,  for  civilian  purposes,  although  it  may  be  grafted 
onto  the  Military  Establishment;  and  that  the  Army  as  such  ought 
not  to  stand  accountable  to  the  public  for  having  consumed  so  much 
money  for  "militarism,"  as  some  people  call  it,  when  it  was  not 
for  that  purpose  at  all. 

Coh  Rees.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  make  an  estimate  on  that  basis. 
Of  course,  this  is  a  new  idea*  Mr.  Greene,  that  you  have  brought 
out.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  justification  for  giving  the  education, 
which,  as  vou  say,  should  be  chargeable  to  some  other  source  than 
the  War  Department  appropriation,  is  the  War  Department's  re- 
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sponsibilit}'  to  these  men  while  they  are  in  the  service,  to  give  them 
all  the  advantage  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them  while  they  are 
in  the  service,  both  to  make  them  better  soldiers  from  day  to  day 
by  increasing  their  intelligence  and  their  manual  skill  and  also  a 
responsibility  to  them  in  looking  forward  to  their  life's  work,  in 
seeing  that  they  do  return  to  civil  life  better  fitted  for  it,  and  also 
it  is  an  economic  gain  to  the  Government  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  to  turn  these  men  out  improved  in  mind  and  im- 
proved in  technical  skill. 

Mr.  Greene.  Nobody  can  dispute  the  moral  purpose  involved  in 
it;  the  onlv  question  there  would  be  whether  the  Government  is 
instituted  for  moral  purposes;  that  is,  moral  in  that  sense.  The 
second  proposition  is,  undoubtedly,  that  the  return  of  men  skilled  in 
trades  to  civil  life  is  an  advantage  to  civil  life.  The  question  there  is, 
whether  the  Federal  Government  was  instituted  for  that  purpose. 

And  it  is  on  those  two  points  that  I  think  you  will  find  the  whole 
question  rests.  Nobody  disputes  the  benefits ;  the  question  is  as  to  our 
scheme  of  Government,  its  policy,  and  its  accountability  to  the  tax- 
payers ;  and  the  question  then  is,  whether,  as  a  great,  broad  institu- 
tional  policy,  we  are  not  working  from  the  wrong  end  to  confer  a 
so-called  benefit.    That  is  all. 

Col.  Rees.  I  think  that  all  those  things  which  you  consider  as  being 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and  as  something  outside  of  the 
Army — I  think  we  are  entirely  justified  in*  stating  that  they  are  an 
incidental  benefit  to  a  very  large  degree.  I  made  the  estimate  of  90 
per  cent ;  but  they  are  an  incident 

Mr.  Greene  (interposing).  I  know  that,  Col.  Rees;  but  the  adver- 
tising seems  to  run  the  other  way;  the  advertising  seems  to  run  to 
the  effect  that  this  is  not  an  incidental  benefit  which  you  may  get  by 
being  a  soldier ;  the  advertising  seems  to  be  that "  We  ask  you  to  come 
and  be  a  soldier  a  little  while  in  order  to  take  that  so-called  incident 
out  and  use  it  as  a  permanent  asset  somewhere  else." 

Col.  Rees.  Well,  is  it  not  a  military  advantage — ^well,  perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  ask  the  question  of  you. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes :  go  ahead. 

Col.  Rees.  But  I  believe  it  is  a  military  advantage  for  us  to  train 
soldiers  and  let  them  go  out  in  civil  life;  it  adds  to  the  military 
strength  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes ;  but  when  we  do  that  let  us  do  it  on  a  definite 
policy,  and  not  piecemeal ;  let  us  do  that  on  the  good  old  war  powers 
of  the  Government,  to  obligate  its  citizens  to  defend  the  country, 
just  exactly  as  it  obligates  their  pocketbooks  to  support  the  country: 
let  us  have  it  apply  equally  all  around,  to  everybody,  with  no  slackers. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  that  is  all,  Col.  Rees,  we  are  very  much  obliged 

to  you. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  Col.  Rees  wishes  to  submit 
an  amended  phraseology,  which  will  eliminate  the  paragraph  for 
Military  Post  Exchanges  on  page  36.  The  total  he  has  submitted  for 
vocational  training  includes  the  amount  carried  in  the  bill  under 
Military  Post  Exchanges.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  if  you  will  give  a  copy  of  that  to  the  re- 
porter, Col.  Rees,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
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(The  proposed  amendment  is  as  follows:) 


WORDING    OF    CURRENT    ACT,    VOCATIONAL       PROPOSED    WORDING    VOCATIONAL    TRAIN- 
TRAINING.  V  INC. 


For  the  employmeut  of  the  necessary 
civilian  instructors  in  the  most  im- 
portant trades,  for  the  purchase  of 
carpenter's,  machinist's,  mason's,  elec- 
trician's, and  such  other  tools  and 
equipuKHit  as  may  be  required,  includ- 
ing machines  used  in  connection  with 
the  trades;  for  the  purchase  of  mate- 
rials and  other  supplies  necessary  for 
instruction  and  training  purposes,  and 
the  construction  of  such  buildings 
needed  for  vocational  training  in  agri- 
culture; for  shops,  storage,  and  shel- 
ter of  machinery  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
27  of  the  act  approved  June  3, 1916,  au- 
thorizing, in  addition  to  the  military 
training  of  soldiers  while  in  the  active 
service,  means  for  securing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  receive  instruction 
upon  educational  lines  of  such  char- 
acter as  to  increase  their  military  effi- 
ciency and  enable  them  to  return  to 
civil  life  better  equipped  for  industrial, 
commercial,  and  general  business  oc- 
cupations, imrt  of  this  instruction  to 
consist  of  vocational  education  either 
in  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts, 
$2,000,000.  (Pub.  7,  eeth  Cong.,  p.  18, 
uly  11,  1919.) 


For  the  employment  of  the  neces- 
sary civilian  instructors  in  the  most 
important  trades,  and  for  the  payment 
of  their  travelinff  and  other  expenses, 
as  authorized  hy  existing  law;  for  the 
purchase  of  cari)enter's,  machinist's, 
mason's,  electrician's,  and  such  other 
tools  and  equipment  as  may  be  re- 
quired, including  machines  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  trades;  for  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  and  other  supplies 
necessary  for  instruction  and  training 
purposes  and  the  construction  of  such 
buildings  needed  for  vocational  train- 
ing in  agriculture;  for  shops,  storage, 
and  shelter  of  machinery,  and  for  such 
purposes  not  enumerated  above  as  the 
Secretary  of  War  may  deem  advisable, 
to  be  expended  in  the  discretion  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the 
act  approved  June  3, 1916,  authorizing, 
in  addition  to  the  military  training  of 
soldiers  while  in  the  active  service, 
means  for  securing  an  opportunity  to 
study  and  receive  instruction  upon 
educational  lines  of  such  character  as 
to  increase  their  military  efficiency  and 
enable  them  to  return  to  civil  life  bet- 
ter equipped  for  Industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  general  business  occupations, 
part  of  this  instruction  to  consist  of 
vocational  education  either  in  agricul- 
ture or  the  mechanic  arts,  $ . 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  military  post 
exchanges,  that  does  not  come  under  your  jurisdiction,  does  it? 

Col.  AEES.  It  does;  yes,  sir.  You  see,  I  have  responsibilities  for 
education  and  recreation  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  that  raises  a  very  important  question  in  my 
mind :  Do  you  intend,  or  is  it  the  purpose  of  your  branch  of  the 
service,  to  continue  to  permit  civilians  to  operate  and  manage  the 
recreational  facilities  at  these  Army  posts  instea^d  of  having  them 
handled  by  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  at  the  various  posts? 

Col.  Bees.  During  the  war,  as  jou  gentlemen  know,  the  welfare 
societies  carried  on  a  very  extensive  plan  for  the  contentment  and 
recreation  of  the  soldiers  in  the  camps. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Col.  Rees.  Thev  built  huts,  and  they  had  their  personnel,  and  they 
did  a  very  remarKable  piece  of  work,  and  I  think  we  are  indebted  to 
them  in  a  large  degree  for  the  clean  Army  that  we  had  during  the 
war.  That  demonstrated  the  fact  that  we  ^ould  carry  on  the  recrea- 
tional features  that  were  developed  by  these  welfare  societies.  They 
withdrew  from  the  Army  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  the  Army  has 
taken  on  the  responsibility  of  perpetuating  that  work. 
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Mr.  McKexzie.  Let  me  say  this,  so  that  you  may  get  a  full  view  of 
what  I  had  in  mind :  Of  course,  I  concede,  and  I  believe  every  think- 
ing man  concedes,  that  they  did  do  a  great  work  during  the  war: 
with  the  several  millions  of  men  that  we  had  in  the  camps  and  in  the 
field  during  the  war,  it  was  impossible  for  the  officers  and  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army  to  devote  any  of  their  time  to  that  character  of 
work,  because  they  were  engaged  in  the  grim  business  of  war,  and  it 
was  perfectly  fitting  for  these  men,  who,  I  assume,  were  not  physically 
fit  for  soldiers  or  they  would  have  been  in  the  Army,  to  go  into  these 
camps  and  take  up  this  work,  and  they  are  entitled  to  credit  for  that, 
just  the  same  as  the  good  old  mother  was  who  sat  up  until  12  or  1 
o'clock  at  night  knitting  sweaters  or  woolen  socks  for  boys  at  the 
front,  when,  perhaps,  she  did  not  have  any  boy  at  the  front  herself. 
That  is  all  appreciated  by  all  of  us,  I  am  quite  sure. 

But  I  have  talked  with  very  good  officers  in  the  Army — I  am  not 
drawing  any  comparisons;  you  have  been  an  officer  for  20  years,  and 
you  may  have  a  different  view.  But  I  am  simply  stating  that  I  have 
talked  with  a  number  of  officers  whom  I  consider  very  capable  and 
apparently  honest,  patriotic  officers,  and  they  have  said  to  me  that 
they  hoped  that  the  management  and  the  control  of  all  these  recrea- 
tional features  at  the  various  posts  should  be  again  in  peace  times 
turned  back  to  the  Army. 

Col.  Rees.  That  is  exactly  what  has  been  done,  sir. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  And  that  no  civilian,  in  the  guise  of  a  partial  mili- 
tary man,  should  be  j^ermitted  to  come  in  between  the  captain,  who 
is  the  father  of  his  company,  and  his  boys ;  that  if  there  was  anything 
confidential  that  they  wanted  to  talk  about,  that  they  w^ere  in  trouble 
over;  an^'thing  that  they  wanted  advice  and  intelligent  help  about, 
they  should  go  to  their  captain,  who  is  the  proper  man,  instead  of 
going  to  these  men,  who,  as  those  officers  told  me,  had  created  a  feel- 
ing— this  was  before  they  were  done  away  with — or,  rather,  who  had 
somewhat  destroyed  the  morale  of  his  organization  by  going  among 
the  men  and  saying  to  them,  "  Now,  do  not  go  to  your  officers  if  you 
are  in  trouble:  if  you  need  a  little  assistance,  or  advice,  or  anything: 
that  is  our  business;  we  are  here  to  look  after  your  needs  alon^  those 
lines ;  so  come  to  us,"  and  they  said  that  there  was  a  sort  of  division 
of  authority  there  which  bred  a  low  morale.  And  I  am  very  glad. 
indeed,  to  know  that  it  is  your  purpose  to  turn  this  activity  back  to 
the  Army  officers  and  to  the  enlisted  men  to  handle. 

Col.  Rees.  Well,  it  actually  is  so  now,  sir;  we  have  a  certain  num- 
l)er  of  civilians  working  in  the  camps,  with  the  service  clubs,  to  take 
charge  of  the  buildings  and  to  help  and  encourage  in  the  entertain- 
ment ;  they  are  not  in  any  sense  between  the  officer  and  the  men:  they 
have  this  distinct  function  of  developing  life  and 'entertainment  in 
vke  service  dub.  The  welfare  societies  turned  over  a  large  number 
of  their  huts,  for  the  use  of  the  Army.  We  now  call  them  service 
clubs. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  Col.  Rees,  if  you  are  going  to  leave  that  per- 
sonnel in 

Col.  Rees  (interposing).  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  are  talking  about  the  plant  now  ? 
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Col.  Bees.  I  was  just  trying  to  define  the  duties.  But  I  might 
make  this  discussion  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  say  that  we  are  not 
^ing  to  have  any  service-club  men  next  year. 

Mr.  Greexe.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  this  question :  You  said  you  have 
a  certain  number  of  civilians  who  are  now  helping  in  this  recreational 
work ;  is  it  intended  to  retain  them  ? 

Col.  Rees.  No,  sir :  we  are  going  to  make  a  plea  for  the  payment 
of  some  women,  as  in  charge  of  our  visitors'  houses  in  the  camps. 
Aside  from  a  few  expert  men,  in  particular  lines,  we  will  do  away 
with  the  men. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  That  causes  me  to  think  of  one  thing:  Does  that 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  this  lady  from  Cali- 
fornia as  a  sort  of  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staif,  to  take  charge  of 
getting  the  men  acquinted  with  the  women,  and  so  on  and  so  forth? 
Now,  IS  that  following  that  policy  out,  that  these  ladies  would  be 
placed  at  thes  various  posts? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  would  be  under  her  charge ;  she  would 
he  the  head  of  those  hostesses  in  developing  this  relationship  of  the 
men  with  the  community  and  encouraging  and  promoting  that 

Mr.  McKexzie  (interposing).  Let  me  interrupt  you  right  there. 
You  are  a  soldier;  and  do  you  not  think  now,  thinking  seriously, 
that  it  is- a  sort  of  insult  to  the  American  who  puts  on  the  uniform  of 
a  soldier  and  goes  to  a  camp  that  he  has  got  to  have  half  a  dozen 
men  and  women  around  to  tell  him  how  to  act  and  what  he  shall  do 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Col.  Rees.  That  is  not  their  purpose,  sir. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  I  understand  that  it  is  not  their  purpose. 

Col.  Rees.  Xo. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  But  I  am  simply  saying 

Col.  Rees  (interposing).  We  have  a  hostess  house,  a  visitors'  house, 
which  we  wish  very  much  to  maintain,  and  we  want  a  woman  there 
whose  prime  function  is  to  be  there,  so  as  to  provide  a  place  where 
women  can  come,  mothers  and  the  sisters  and  friends  of  the  men,  and 
have  decent,  good  surroundings  in  which  to  do  that;  that  is  their  chief 
function,  to  take  care  of  that  house;  to  have  one  place  in  the  post 
where  men  can  bring  their  relatives  and  friends  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  Well,  it  may  be.  Col.  Rees,  that  I  got  the  wrong  im- 
pression in  reading  the  article  in  the  press  that  I  read  about  it.  I  got 
the  impression  that  our  soldiers  were  a  little,  perhaps,  uncouth,  and 
did  not  know  all  of  the  rules,  did  not  know  the  rudiments,  and  so  on, 
of  good  society,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  one  there  to  kind 
of  steer  them  right.  Now,  I  hope  I  did  get  the  wrong  impression  about 
that  article. 

Mr.  Greexe.  According  to  that,  she  is  the  social  liaison  officer. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  Well,  1  perhaps  got  the  wrong  impression  about  it. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greexe.  Well,  this  ladv  in  the  War  Department,  is  she  the 
head  of  the  corps  of  matrons  of  these  hostess  houses,  and  so  on  ? 

Col.  Rees.  She  is  simply  employed,  Mr.  Greene,  to  be  the  directing 
head  of  this,  to  keep  up  the  standard  and  training  of  these  women ; 
and  also  to  have  charge  of  the  conduct  and  care  and  contentment  of 
the  women  personnel  employed  in  the  camps;  those  are  her  chief 
functions. 
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Mr.  Greene.  Well,  how  has  the  Army  gotten  along  in  years  past  ? 
Men  and  women  have  been  acquainted  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
they  have  worked  out  a  sort  of  method  which  has  been  reduced  to 
something  like  practical  conventions  for  generations.  How  lon^  is 
it  since  thev  needed  a  Government  intermediary  to  preserve  anything 
like  a  wholcvsome  and  decent  atmosphere  at  an  Army  post? 

Col.  Rees.  Mr.  Greene,  the  enlisted  soldier  had  not  a  good  status, 
nor  community  interests  with  persons  outside  Army  posts.  I  think 
you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do,  or  better.  And  we  want,  if  we  can. 
to  promote,  through  having  surroundings  which  invite  it,  the  asso- 
ciation of  our  men  with  a  higher  type  of  women  than  was  possible 
when  we  simply  let  them  go  without  any  guidance  or  advice.  And 
with  these  hostess  houses,  and  somebody  that  can  ch^perone  and  look 
out  for  the  girls  that  come  there,  the  better  element  of  the  wcMnan* 
kind  in  the  community  are  going  to  come  and  be  entertained  by  and 
associate  with  our  soldiers. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  long  before  this  nebulous  gathering  of  new 
interests  of  a  feminine  kind  in  the  Army,  like  all  nebulae,  will  begin 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  world,  and  grow,  with  its  satelites,  into  a 
universe?    How  long  before  this  becomes  a  corps?    [Laughter.] 

Col.  Eees.  I  can  not  anticipate  that  it  ever  will,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Well,  I  have  sat  at  this  table  too  long  not  to  have 
seen  how  these  things  grow. 

Col.  Rees.  I  could  not  even  imagine  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  All  right. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Col.  Rees,  is  there  really  a  strong  and  pronounced 
demand  among  the  enlisted  men,  or  the  commissioned  personnel,  to 
have  this  new  departure  in  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Very  decidedly,  sir,  out  in  the  camps.  You  take  the 
camp  commanders,  for  instance,  in  half  a  dozen  camps  that  I  have 
visited:  Gen.  Summerall,  at  Camp  Taylor;  Gen.  Bell,  at  Camp 
Grant ;  Gen.  McGlachlin,  at  Camp  Funston — ^they  are  all  very  keen 
to  have  this  sort  of  activity  carried  on;  they  feel  that  it  is  doing 
more  for  the  contentment  and  morale  of  the  men — ^the  whole  recrea- 
tional program^— than  anything  that  has  ever  come  to  the  Army  prior 
to  this  time.  You  will  find  our  best  generals  conmianding  are  heart 
and  soul  back  of  this  program  of  recreation  in  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Recreation  in  the  Army;  yes,  but  I  was  wonder- 
ing  

Col.  Rees  (interposing).  All  of  these  being  features  of  that;  I 
will  just  enumerate  the  recreational  features,  which  are  post  ex- 
changes; recreational  athletics;  music;  drama/tic  entertainments: 
service  clubs;  libraries  and  commujnity  cooperation.  There  are 
seven  of  them,  which  are  grouped  as  the  recreational  work  in  the 
Army.  The  recreational  athletics,  I  think,  need  no  comment.  The 
music  has  been  developed  by  many  commanders  to  a  very  high  degree 
in  the  organization  of  glee  clubs,  and  organization  of  mass  singers — 
many  of  them  have  those  things  regularly.  In  the  dramatic  .enter- 
tainments,  there  are  very  successful  soldier  players  who  are  giving 
amateur  dramatics.  There  are  seven  troupes  of  soldier  players  al- 
ready organized  in  the  larger  camps.  And  also  under  the  head  of 
dramatic  entertainment  is  the  whole  moving-picture  program  that 
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we  are  running  for  the  entire  Army.  We  are  even  reaching  down 
to  the  border  posts  and  stations,  and  giving  them  an  excellent  service 
in  the  moving-picture  line.  Also  under  this  dramatic  entertainment, 
it  is  possible,  quite  frequently,  to  get  a  road  theatrical  show  to  give 
an  entertainment  at  the  camps. 

Mr.  McKsNziB.  During  the  war,  you  know  that  we  had  song 
leadei-s.    I  suppose  you  would  not  expect  to  do  that  in  peace  times? 

Col.  RsES.  Only  to  a  verv  small  extent — one  or  two  as  experts  to 
go  around  and  instruct  soldiers  and  officei*s  in  the  duties  of  song 
leaders — ^that  is  all  we  have  got  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  was  just  following  with  interest  what  you  have 
said.  Now,  all  of  those  things,  the  six  that  you  have  mentioned,  are 
wholesome,  of  course,  and  have  a  practical  benefit,  unquestionably. 
They  are  not  novel;  the  Army,  in  some  form  or  another,  has  had 
them  ever  since  I  have  known  anything  about  it. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  is  not  this  true:  Now,  we  ai'e  living  in  times 
when  our  friends,  the  psychologists,  want  to  spin  fine  gossamers 
all  the  time  and  arrive  at  something;  but  is  this  not  true,  that  for 
real,  hardy  social  purposes  that  which  comes  out  of  the  group  itself, 
by  its  own  initiative  and  invention,  not  only  in  the  end  probably  con- 
tributes more  wholesomely  to  the  desired  effect  but  raises  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  group  that  makes  that  independent  effort  by  the  very 
fact  of  making  it? 

Col.  I^EEa.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  is  that  not  very  much  to  be  prefeiTed  over  this 
outside  professionalism  which  comes  in  from  that  kLad  of  instruc- 
tion ? 

Col.  Eees.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  absolutely  what  w^e  are  doing  by  this 
method ;  it  is  simply  an  encouragement  to  the  men  to  do  these  things 
themselves. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then,  why  do  they  have  "  cheer  leaders,"  and  all  the 
rest  of  that  sort  of  thing,  hitched  to  it?  Now,  in  war  times,  with  the 
enormous  amount  of  men  assembled,  and  having  had  no  opportunity 
to  develop  that  sort  of  thing,  I  can  see  the  reason  for  brmging  in 
some  professional.  But  now  that  we  are  getting  back  to  our  normal 
selves,  why  can  we  not  go  back  to  the  elementary  principles  which 
made  our  soldiers  what  they  were — capable  of  self-preservation  and 
able  to  lick  the  other  fellow  ?  Why  do  we  not  develop  his  own  ca- 
pacity for  developing  himself,  instead  of  leaving  him  constantly  to 
the  supervision  and  administration  of  professionals  from  the  out- 
side? 

Col.  Sees.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  will  do 
next  year — 

Mr.  Fields  (interposing).  These  instructors  are  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  the  organizations,  and  then  the  intention  is  to  let 
the  organizations  operate  upon  their  own  initiative? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at:  An  organization  that 
is  not  born  in  a  group  of  men  will  not  survive  after  its  artificial 
stimulus  is  removed. 
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Col.  Bees.  There  is  a  technique  in  the  organization 

Mr.  Greene  (interposing).  Well,  if  you  want  this  strong  tliinjr 
spring,  armed  cap-a-pie,  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  very  well;  but  if  yt>u 
want  it  to  spring  from  the  brain  of  the  very  men  who  are  to  develop 
it  and  carry  it  on,  and  make  it  a  strong  and  active  thing,  it  will  stay 
and  become  permanent.  But  if  you  want  to  make  a  mere  hothouse 
product  of  it,  get  professionals  to  start  it. 

Col.  Rees.  Well,  we  are  not  going  to  have  professionals  down  in 
the  camps  doing  this  work.  But  there  is  a  consulting  service  thai 
we  can  render,  m  a  very  small  way,  by  having  just  a  few  men  who 
have  been  experts  in  this  whole,  broad  welfare  game  for  years: 
and  it  is  a  very  serious  occupation,  as  we  all  know,  from  the  work  of 
the  Red  Ci'oss  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  we  know  that  there  ai'e  experts 
that  can  promote  it  and  make  it  better  in  a  very  much  shorter  time. 

You  take  the  question  of  service  clubs.  We  are  organizing  ju>t 
as  rapidly  as  we  can — or  there  are  being  organized — a  soldiei^'  coun- 
cil, to  run  the  soldier  clubs  in  each  camp ;  and  it  will  not  be  necessary' 
for  us  to  have  civilians  in  a  personal  contact  with  the  men  themselve^w 

Mr.  Greene.  I  can  not  get  away  from  your  constant  suggestion 
that  all  of  these  things  seem  to  imply  the  necessity  for  maintaining, 
somewhere  on  the  Government  pay  rolls,  band  of  nonmilitary  men. 
civilians,  who  are  to  cooperate  with  the  Army  in  running  the  Army^ 
own  affairs.  Now,  it  boils  itself  down,  every  time,  to  the  fact  that 
you  are  still  going  to  have  some  of  those  civilians. 

Col.  Rees.  There  are  very,  very  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  Well,  it  is  a  question  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  it  is  the  principle  that  I  am  aiming  at^ 

Col.  Rees.  Except  the  women ;  we  will  have  to  hire  tne  women. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  do  you  think  that  necessary,  Colonel?  Will 
you  give  your  own  private  judgment  on  that? 

Col.  Rees.  Necessary  to  have  these  women  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Col.  Rees.  I  do,  sir.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it  in  the  camps,  where 
we  must  have  some  place  where  the  men  can  decently  congregate  with 
women,  that  I  think  that,  if  we  had  not  some  one  responsible  on  the 
women's  side  of  it,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  ever  successfully  do  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Col.  Rees,  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  in  the 
record  of  the  hefaring  an  estimate  of  the  number  oJ  civilians  that 
you  want  to  use  for  this  purpose,  giving  the  number  of  males  and 
the  number  of  females. 

Col.  Rees.  I  will  do  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  amount  of  money  that  will  be  required  to 
take  care  of  their  pay. 

Col.  Rees.  For  personnel  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 
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^The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Appropriation:  "  Military  post  exchanges," 


Items. 


Construction  (military  post  exchanges.    To  bo  explained  by 

Construction  Division) 

Post  exchanges 

Athletics 

t^'ommunity  cooperation 

Oramatic  entertainraenf 

Libraries 

Music 

tjorvice  clubs 

Total 

SUMMARY. 

Constnwtlon  (military  post  exciianges.    To  be  explained  by 

(Construction  Division) 

Personnel  (13  men,  S39,900:  90  women,  $163,300) 

Equipment .^ 

Total , 


Estimated  as  required  for  enlisted 
strength  oi— 


175.000 


S220,000 
3,500 

213.000 
4,000 

52,100 

lfi«,600 
9,500 

1&4,300 


833,000 


200,000 


9220,000 

3,.'i00 

213,000 

4,000 

52, 100 

166,r)00 

9,500 

104,300 


225,000 


220,000 
205,200 
407,800 


833,000 


833,000 


220,000 
205,200 
407,800 


833,000 


1220,000 

3,500 

213,000 

4,000 

52,100 

lea.fioo 

9,500 
164,300 


833,000 


220,000 
205,200 
407,800 


833,000 


299,000 


$220,000 

3,500 

213,000 

4,000 

52,100 

166,600 

0,500 

164,300 


833,000 


220,000 
205,200 

407,800 


833,000 


STATEMENT  OF  BBIG.  OEV.  H.  M.  LOKD,  DIRECTOR  OF 

FIHANCE,  WAR  DEPARTMEBfT. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Gen.  Lord,  have  you  anything  further  to  submit  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  amount  stated  by  Col.  Daly  as  allotted  to  the  Finance  Service, 
under  Incidental  Expenses,  was  $2,080,000.  Something  more  than 
half  of  this,  I  assume,  is  assignable  to  war  work.  This  clerical  force 
is  divided  into  what  will  be  utilized  in  the  Zone  Finance  Office  in 
Washington  and  what  is  utilized  in  the  field,  at  such  places  where 
enlisted  men  can  not  be  utilized  because  there  are  no  oarracks  for 
their  accommodation. 

So  that  the  committee  may  know  the  quantity  and  kind  of  work 
performed  in  the  "Zone  Finance  Office,  this  being  really  the  first  esti- 
mate that  the  Finance  Service  has  submitted  to  the  committee,  I 
will  state  very  briefly  that  the  Zone  Finance  Office  makes  all  pay- 
ments to  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  the  retired  list,  wherever  they 
may  be,  and  pays  the  accounts  of  officers  which  are  made  payable 
to  banks,  as  is  generally  the  custom  with  officers  in  the  service. 
The  Zone  Finance  Office  handles  all  subscriptions  for  Liberty  bonds. 
We  have  at  the  present  time  242,142  allotiAents  for  Liberty  bonds 
which  we  are  settling — a  most  intricate  task,  because  of  faulty  records 
which  were  received  from  overseas  as  to  the  amounts  held  and  the 
allotments  made. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is,  in  settling  up  with  enlisted  men  who  have 
bought  bonds  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir.  You  gentlemen  have  probably  had  com- 
plaints from  men  who  have  not  received  their  bonds. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  have  had  some  complaints  of  that  kind. 

Gen.  Lord.  And  in  many  cases  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  Auditor's 
Office  and  the  office  of  The  Adjutant  General  for  the  necessary  in- 
formation. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  I  will  say,  Gen.  Lord,  that  I  have  found  in  my 
experience  that  your  work  has  been  very  satisfactorily  performed. 

Gen.  Lord.  "We  have  had  to  work  very  hard.  The  results  are  not 
always  satisfactory,  because  we  can  not  find  the  records  in  many 
cases,  but  we  have  tried  to  adjust  them  all. 

The  Zone  Finance  OflRce  handles  all  allotments  of  pay  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  With  the  proposed  strength  of  the  Army  we 
estimate  that  there  will  be  50,000  allotments  of  pay.  We  pay  the?^** 
allotments  monthly  by  check,  wherever  the  allottee  may  be  located, 
whether  in  this  country  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  law  do  you  pay  those  allotments  under  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Act  of  March  2, 1899,  amended  by  act  of  March  2,  190L 
and  act  of  October  6,  1917. 

Mr.  Fields.  Well,  the  allotments  should  be  discontinued,  should 
they  not  ? 

den.  Lord.  No;  this  is  the  straight  allotment  of  a  soldier  or  an 
officer  of  the  Regular  Army  to  a  member  of  his  family;  and  it  is 
particularly  used  dv  officers  in  Hawaii,  China,  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Alaska,  and  such  places  as  that. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  was  reading  in  the  paper  the  other  day  where 
allotments  should  be  discontinued;  and  that  married  men  should 
not  go  into  the  service,  because  a  soldier  was  not  getting  enough 
pay  to  warrant  an  allotment. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  probably  has  to  do  with  some  other  kind  of 
allotment,  probably  the  war-risk  insurance  allotment;  because  this 
has  been  the  law  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  it  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers;  and  the 
officer  is  also  authorized  to  make  an  allotment  of  his  pay. 

The  Zone  Finance  Office  also  pays  the  $60  bonus  granted  in  the 
law  of  February  24  last.  The  Zone  Finance  Office  has  paid  1 ,635,422 
of  these  allotments,  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $98,125,320. 
These  are  bonuses  paid  to  soldiers  who  were  separated  from  the  service 
at  the  time  the  bonus  provision  became  a  law;  and  we  were  oblige<l 
to  ^o  out  into  the  byways  and  hedges  and  find  them  and  look  up 
their  records  and  malce  tne  payments.  The  total  amount  expende<l 
for  the  bonus  up  to  date,  including  payments  to  those  who  were  in 
the  service  at  the  time  and  who  were  paid  the  bonus  on  dischai^e. 
and  the  amount  already  paid  the  men  who  were  out  of  the  service 
when  the  bill  became  a  law,  is  $220,000,000.  It  will  probably  reach 
$226,000,000  by  June  30,  1920. 

Mr.  Fields.  Do  you  have  any  way  of  estimating  how  many  of 
those  claims  are  still  outstanding  and  unsettled  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  figure  that  there  are  approximately  200,000  of  these 
claims  still  to  come  across;  but  that  may  be  an  extravagant  estimate* 
because  it  is  based  on  very  indefinite  information. 

Mr.  Fields.  The  only  way  you  could  arrive  at  it  would  be  by 
taking  the  total  number  of  men  that  were  in  the  service,  and  the 
number  that  were  in  the  service  at  the  time  who  have  been  discharged 
since. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  correct.  The  zone  finance  office  also  han- 
dled the  additional  travel  allowance,  which  was  another  act  of  the 
preceding  Congress.  The  date  of  that  law  is  February  28,  1919;  it 
mcreased  the  travel  allowance  of  enlisted  men  from  3.5  cents  to  5 
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•cents  a  mile.  We  paid  in  the  zone  finance  office  this  travel  allow- 
ance,  or  this  difference,  to  those  who  were  out  of  the  service  at  the 
time  that  bill  became  a  law.  We  have  paid  144,824  of  these  cases, 
at  an  expense  of  $272,623.83 ;  and  we  estimate  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 250,000  of  these  claims  yet  to  be  filed;  they  are  coming  in 
at  the  rate  of  200  or  300  per  day. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  a  sufficient  clerical  force,  so  that  you 
keep  right  up  to  date,  have  you  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  are  current  on  all  of  these  now;  we  will  not  be 
current  after  July  1.  The  condition  of  the  appropriation  has  com- 
pelled a  reduction  of  our  force,  which  we  are  bringing  about  now. 
We  reduced  our  force  5  per  cent  in  April  and  we  will  reduce  it  10 
per  cent  this  month,  and  so  on.  The  Secretary  of  War's  instructions 
were  that  there  should  be  no  deficiency  incurred. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  as  to  that 
foreign-service  pay  has  thrown  upon  this  office  the  payment  of  ap- 
proximately 350,000  additional  claims. 

Mr.  McltENZiE.  That  is,  the  increased  pay  of  soldiers  who  have 
served  abroad  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  they  only  got  the  20  per  cent  increase  on  the 
$15  a  month,  instead  of  on  tne  $30,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  exactly  right;  the  men  prior  to  July  11  were 
not  entitled  to  it.  It  affects  only  the  men  who  were  overseas  on 
and  after  July  11,  1919,  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  act. 

The  transportation  and  telegraph  accounts  of  the  Army  are  all 
paid  by  the  zone  finance  office.  Prior  to  the  war  they  were  paid 
partly  nere  in  Washington,  partly  in  Chicago,  a  portion  of  them  in 
St.  liouis,  and  the  others  in  San  Francisco.  These  accounts  are  now 
all  concentrated  in  this  office.  We  pay  all  transportation  accounts 
of  the  Army. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  a  matter  of  information,  what  is  the  monthly 
expense  tor  telegrams,  if  you  can  give  it  off  hand  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  1  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  can  give  you  an  average 
figure  that  will  approximate  that  very  closely.  At  the  present  time, 
we  have  $36,000,000  of  these  transportation  and  telegraph  accoimts 
awaiting  settlement.  We  accommodated  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion by  making  advance  payments.  The  railroads  were  not  able  to 
submit  their  accounts,  but  we  receive  a  carbon  copy  of  the  bill  of 
lading  in  each  case  as  it  is  issued,  so  that  we  can  always  tell  approxi- 
mately the  amoimt  that  we  owe  to  the  railroads. 

Note. — ^The  monthly  expenditure  for  telegrams  and  cables  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  was  |41,835.53.  This  period  covered  heavy  demobilizations 
of  troops. 

We  have  made  no  advance  to  the  railroads  since  they  were  taken 
back  from  the  Railroad  Administration,  but  we  have  made  advances 
to  the  Railroad  Administration.  We  were  able  to  do  that,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  a  Government  instrumentality;  but  we  will  not  be  able  to  do 
that  with  the  railroads  as  commercial  institutions. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  was  your  office  that  issued  that  famous  check 
for  $100,000,000,  was  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  If  you  will  recall,  when  Congress  adiourned  March  4, 
we  had  a  deficiency  estimate  in  the  deficiencv  bill  that  failed,  for 
something  more  than  $800,000,000,  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Army,  and  to  meet  the  bills  due  contractors  on  our  settlements. 
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The  Railroad  Administration  had  an  estimate  for  $740,000,000  in 
that  same  deficiency  bill.  We  owed  them  at  that  time  something 
more  than  $100,000,000;  and  we  decided  that  it  was  necessary, 
under  the  conditions,  to  make  payncients  out  of  what  money  was 
available,  under  whatever  appropriation  it  mi^ht  be,  to  meet  what- 
ever obligations  had  been  legitimatelv  incurred. 

So,  after  reaching  that  decision,  the  first  payment  that  we  made 
was  an  advance  payment  to  the  Railroad  Administration  of  $100.- 
000,000,  in  one  check,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  pay  its 
emnloyees.     It  had  no  money  at  that  time. 

The  Zone  Finance  Ofllce  in  Washington,  in  February  last,  this 
preceding  month,  disbursed  $50,040,358.63.  Of  this  amount,  the 
transportation  and  telegraph  accounts  were  $37,164,663,29.  That 
will  give  you  somewhat  of  a  picture  of  the  character  of  the  work 
there,  a  great  deal  of  it  being  an  inheritance  from  the  war  and  of  a 
character  that  does  not  permit  of  much  delay,  because  it  breeds  a 
great  deal  of  complaint,  tnat  you  gentlemen  in  Congress  hear  as  soon 
as  we  do. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  there  many  complaints  coming  in  from  people 
who  have  sold  supplies  to  the  Government  due  to  delay  on  the  part 
of  your  office  in  making  payment  therefor? 

Oen.  Lord.  Not  to  our  oflBce.  Some  Members  of  Congress,  when 
they  have  received  complaints  have  forwarded  them  to  the  Direct<^r 
of  Finance  for  a  statement  or  explanation.  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  this 
committee,  I  remember,  sent  in  one  complaint.  In  all  of  thes»» 
cases  we  find  that,  so  far  as  the  Finance  Service  is  concerned,  there 
was  absolutely  no  delay,  and  the  evidence  showed  that  the  War 
Department's  obligations  have  been  and  are  being  paid  more  promptly 
than  ever  before.  I  speak  frpm  experience,  because  I  had  chaise  <»f 
the  payments  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  Finance  Service,  and  I  know 
that  accoimts  are  being  paid  more  promptly  than  ever  before.  This 
is  further  evidenced  by  tne  fact  that  we  are  now,  because  of  protnpt 
payments,  taking  advantage  of  all  available  discounts  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  percentage.  At  the  time  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  finance  activities  of  the  various  War  Department  bureaus 
under  the  Director  of  Finance  it  was  estimated  that  we  were  losin<: 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  discounts.  We^  now  are  getting 
the  benefit  of  all  with  the  exception  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  and  that 
loss  is  due  exclusively  to  lailure  to  receive  reports  ifrom  the 
supply  bureaus  and  is  in  nowise  due  to  failure  of  the  Finance  Service 
to  function  properly.  I  will  insert  in  the  record  the  following  lettvr 
from  the  Merchants*  Association  of  New  York  which  furnishes  some 
pertinent  information  on  this  subject: 

The  Merchants'  Association  op  New  York, 

January  26,  19ifi. 
Hon.  Julius  Kahn, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  November  13,  1919,  the  board  of  directore  of  the  Merchants'  Aaeo*  i- 
ation  of  New  York,  after  careful  consideration  of  a  joint  recommendation  on  tlu* 
subject  from  its  industrial  and  military  committees,  approved  the  continuance  of  a 
separate  Finance  Service  in  the  War  Department  as  at  present  constituted.  AmoQi: 
the  several  reasons  for  this  action  was  the  belief  that  the  present  system  is  more  c^t)n- 
ducive  than  the  former  to  prompt  payment  of  Government  accounts.  Recently  wt* 
have  received  two  or  three  communications  from  persons  who  are  inclined  to  diaagrtt' 
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• 
with  m  on  this  point  because  all  Government  contracta  are  not  now  paid  promptly 
Inasmuch  as  this  Question  of  |)re6ent  delays  will  undoubtedly  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  also,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  from  our  experience 
we  feel  certain  that  undue  delays  in  payment  for  Government  supplies  at  present 
are  not  traceable  to  the  operation  of  a  separate  Finance  Service. 

Many  of  the  6,000  members  of  the  Merchants'  Association  are  important  suppliers 
of  merchandise  to  the  Government,  and  consequently  during  the  war  and  for  several 
months  after  the  siting  of  the  armistice  the  association  was  constantly  in  receipt  of 
requests  from  members  for  assistance  in  obtaining  payments  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment. From  our  extensive  contact  with  the  situation  we  became  convinced  that 
under  the  former  system  the  only  officers  with  whom  the  contractor  could  deal  were 
necessarily  and  properly  most  concerned  in  obtaining  prompt  delivery  of  goods,  in 
making  certain  of  their  quantity  and  quality,  and  in  investigating  conditions  within 
their  own  department  which  were  resulting  m  delayed  or  improper  delivery.  There 
were  no  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  Government  made  prompt  payment 
for  its  purchases,  thus  conserving  the  Government's  purchasing  strength  oy  satis- 
f^dnff  the  contractors  bidding  for  Government  orders. 

When  the  Army  Finance  offices  in  New  York  City  were  consolidated  and  operated 
as  a  separate  service  the  conditions  surroimding  the  settlement  and  payment  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  rapidly  improved.  In  taking  up  a  number  of  cases  for  members 
with  the  local  Finance  Officer  we  found  that  delays  then  existing  were  due  chiefly  to 
the  time  taken  to  approve  the  invoices,  and  that  usually  after  siich  approval  was  made 
a  comparatively  few  days  elapsed  before  final  payment  was  effected  through  the 
Finance  officer.  Within  "a  short  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  separate  Finance 
Service  we  were  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  adjustment  in  cases  of  delay  which  members 
had  brought  to  our  attention,  and  we  have  since  had  no  complaints  whatever  from 
our  large  membership.  This  favorable  change  in  the  situation  has  been  due,  we 
believe,  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  in  this  city  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
prompt  payment  for  merchandise  in  accordance  with  business  practices,  and  who  can 
do  this  by  exerting  constant  pressure  of  an  official  nature  on  those  bureaus  of  the  War 
Department  which  make  purchases  and  approve  invoices. 

We  believe  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  upon  whom  the  Government 
must  rely  to  obtain  its  supplies  are  entitled  to  proper  consideration  of  their  claims  for 
prompt  payment  as  is  the  case  in  ordinary  business  relations.  For  this  purpose  it 
sc^ms  to  us  to  be  necessary  that  the  War  Department  have  a  separate  division  like  the 
Finance  Service  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see  that  the  Government  pays  for  its  supplies 
with  promptness,  thus  treating  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  in  a  businesslike 
manner  and  improving  the  position  of  the  Government  as  a  buyer  by  creating  a  reputa- 
tion for  dealing  on  sound  business  principles. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York. 
By  S.  C.  Mead,  Secretary. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  as  the  days  go  bv  and  vou  get  more  and  more 
experience  in  this  matter,  are  you  still  firmly  convinced  that  the 
separate  Finance  Service  is  not  only  economical,  but  that  it  is  efficient  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  not  the  slightest  question  of  that.  It  is  not 
only  theoretically  correct,  but  it  is  practically  correct  and  operatively 
correct. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  economically  correct? 

Gen.  Lord.  And  economically  correct  in  every  way. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All  right;  you  may  proceed. 

Gen.  IjOrd.  A  new  duty  that  has  been  devolved  upon  the  Finance 
Service  is  that  of  auditing  contract  and  property  accounts.  Prior  to 
the  war,  each  bureau  had  its  own  system  of  property  accounting, 
and  its  independent  property  accountmg  and  auditmg  force  in  Wash- 
ington. It  was  a  large  auditing  force;  and  the  accounts  were  sent 
in  here  for  checking  up  each  bureau  having  an  independent  service. 
The  Quartermasters  Corps  had  a  large  clerical  force  in  Washington 
to  handle  property  accounts. 

The  new  system  of  auditing  provides  for  a  field  audit,  which  we 
never  had  before.     Now  we  make  an  actual  physical  audit  of  the 
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8 roper ty;  if  the  property  is  not  there,  somebody  is  held  responsible. 
^ut  of  tills  system  of  auditing  has  developed  a  most  profitable  activity 
for  the  Government. 

The  most  of  the  time  of  our  auditing  force  up  to  date  has  been 
confined  to  the  auditing  of  material  contracts,  so  called;  that  is. 
where  Government  goods  have  been  issued  to  contractors  and  the 
contractors  manufacture  certain  articles  for  the  Army,  and  return 
the  completed  articles,  and  are  supposed  to  return  the  balance,  the 
waste,  or  whatever  may  be  left  of  the  materials.  As  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  there  never  has  been  heretofore  any  systematic  method  of 
doing  this  exceedinghr  important  work. 

My  attention  was  mst  called  to  this  problem  prior  to  the  floating 
of  the  Victory  loan,  when  we  found  that  complainto  came  in  that  we 
were  holding  up  final  payments  on  contracts  imtil  we  could  check 
up  this  material.  These  complaints  were  directed  against  the  Finance 
Service.  The  complaints  were  justified;  we  were  holding  up  final 
payments,  because  I  had  issued  instructions  that  we  would  not  make 
the  final  payments,  until  the  contractor  had  accounted  for  every 
pound,  and  every  square  yard  of  Government  property  that  had 
been  turned  over  to  him. 

But  these  men  complained  that,  while  there  might  be  slight  dis- 
crepancies in  the  property,  there  were  millions  of  dollars  involved 
in  tne  final  payments,  and  they  could  not  subscribe  for  Victory  bonds 
because  the  Government  was  withholding  this  money.  And  so  I 
went  to  New  York  to  studv  actual  conditions.  The  (][uestion  was  a 
particularly  vital  one,  and.  there  were  more  complaints  from  that 
source  than  any  other,  as  that  had  always  been  our  most  important 
supply  point.  I  solved  the  problem  by  instructing  the  finance  offi- 
cers to  paj  the  contractor  every  penny  due  him,  with  the  excepUon 
of  a  nominal  amount — ^it  might  be  $100  or  $10 — ^which  would  be 
sufficient  to  hold  the  contractor's  bond;  and  then  we,  at  our  leisure, 
could  audit  the  contract  and  the  material. 

In  that  way  we  succeeded  in  clearing  the  atmosphere  and  giving 
these  men  their  money,  practically  all  of  it,  so  that  they  had  no  ex- 
cuse for  not  taking  the  bonds. 

And  then  we  proceeded  to  audit  these  material  contracts.  Up  t*^ 
and  including  December  31  last,  and  our  auditors  had  not  been  at 
work  all  the  year,  we  found  that  there  was  due  the  Government  from 
these  quartermaster  material  contracts  $2,044,736.79  for  material 
that  these  contractors  had  had,  that  they  had  not  returned  and  had 
not  accounted  for.  Of  this  amount  $548,032.18  was  removed  bv 
boards  of  survey;  and  we  have  collected  and  are  collecting  the  bal- 
ance, $1,496,704.61,  from  this  particular  class  of  contracts;  and  we 
are  not  through  with  them  yet. 

We  also  found  in  possession  of  contractors  under  this  same  audit, 
which  we  brought  back  into  the  possession  of  the  Government  and 
which  would  have  been  recovered  m  no  other  way,  property  amount- 
ing to  $320,000.  Now,  all  of  these  other  figures  are  the  actual  recov- 
eryof  funds,  iVith  the  exception  of  this  $320,000  for  property  that  we 
put  our  hands  on  and  brought  back  into  the  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

By  way  of  further  illustration,  in  another  class  of  contracts  which 
involved  steel,  we  found  to  be  due  the  Government  and  either  have 
collected  or  are  in  process  of  collecting  $5,576,442.03.     I  do  not  hesi- 
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late  to  say  tliat  in  no  other  way  except  through  an  independent 
finance  service  could  any  large  part  of  this  money  ever  have  been 
collected,  for  the  very  evident  reason  that  an  agency  that  obhgates 
and  contracts  can  not  exercise  accounting  authority  over  itself.  In 
the  most  of  these  cases  there  was  absolutelv  no  intent  to  defraud  the 
Government,  but  in  the  hurry  of  settling  these  contracts  and  closings 
them  up  and  getting  on  to  the  next  work  some  extraordinary  amounts 
due  the  Grovemment  were  overlooked.  So  I  will  repeat  that  under 
these  steel  contracts  we  found  due  the  Government  $5,576,442.03. 

Since  I  have  prepared  this  statement  to  come  before  this  committee 
I  have  added  to  this  amount  $588,000,  discovered  in  one  contract  for 
nonferrous  metals.  This  one  was  a  copper  contract.  In  a  certain 
leather  contract  we  found  due  the  Grovemment  and  now  being  col- 
lected $125,000. 

Under  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  modify  awards  made 
the  Finance  Service  saved  the  Government  $149,948.6*3. 

Again,  since  this  first  saving  of  $588,000  on  copper  contracts  was 
made,  I  received  notification  irom  the  finance  representatives  in  the 
field  of  a  collection  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  $340,000  on  a  steel  contract. 

Now,  that  makes  the  total  $9,024,855.  And  we  are  just  entering 
upon  this  work.  I  thought  that  we  had  probably  opened  up  the 
contracts  that  would  yield  the  largest  amount  and  that  recoveries 
would  be  less  in  amount,  but  the  latest  ones  seem  to  yield  the  largest 
returns,  and  our  incursion  into  the  field  of  nonferrous  metals  is  so 
encouraging  that  I  am  satifised  that  there  are  many  milhons  of  dollars 
yet  to  be  recovered. 

Now,  I  can  not  do  this  work  unless  you  allow  me,  in  this  bill,  suf- 
ficient money  to  pay  these  people. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  Have  you  an  amount  in  the  bill  that  you  think 
will  take  care  of  that  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  It  is  in  Incidental  Ikpenses.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
wise  to  anticipate  action  of  Congress  by  submitting  a  specific  esti- 
mate  for  the  Finance  Service,  and  so  it  is  included  in  Incidental 
Expenses. 

1  have  been  over  that  estimate  carefully  with  Col.  ^^y>  &nd  I 
know  that  that  total  estimate  is  a  very  conservative  one.  The  esti- 
mate under  Incidental  Expenses  provides  the  field  personnel  for  both 
the  Finance  Service  and  tne  Quartermaster  General. 

If  Incidental  Expenses  are  cut  to  any  extent  the  Finance  Service 
is  cut  proportionately.  I  am  satisfied  that  every  penny  of  the  esti- 
mate is  needed  and  will  be  profitably  expended. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  the  total  estimate  for  incidentals? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  total  estimate  for  Incidental  Expenses,  for  an 
Army  of  175,000,  is  $10,213,691 ;  for  the  current  year,  the  appropria- 
tion is  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  would  be  your  jud^ent  that  in  another  year 
you  would  not  require  a  large  appropriation  to  take  care  of  your  end 
of  it  I 

Gen.  Lord.  A  hasty  estimate  would  be  that  a  little  over  half  of 
this  is  an  inheritance  from  the  war;  that  is,  of  the  estimate  that  I 
submit.  It  is  impossible  to-day  to  estimate  what  our  normal 
demands  will  be,  alter  we  get  out  of  this  present  condition,  because 
new  things  are  constantly  coming  along,  like  the  350,000  claims  aris- 
ing from  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.     When  you 
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realize  that  in  each  one  of  these  claims  we  must  go  to  the  auditor  s 
office  and  get  out  the  accoimt  of  a  soldier,  examine  his  pay  roll,  and 
find  his  entire  military  history — ^when  you  realize  that,  you  can  see 
the  enormous  amount  of  work  that  is  myolved  in  that  one  decision 
of  the  comptroller.     And  those  cases  do  not  let  up  on  us  at  all. 

I  desire  to  make  as  elo(][uent  a  plea  as  I  can  for  the  preservation  of 
the  estimate  under  incidental  expenses.  In  that  estimate  are 
included  the  field  forces  for  the  Quartermaster  General  and  for  the 
finance  service. 

Air.  McEenzie.  I  want  to  say,  Gen.  Lord,  that  your  eloquence  is 
usually  very  persuasive. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  hope  it  will  be  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  And  if  you  can  back  up  your  eloquence  by  figures 
which  will  show  the  House  that  this  appropriation  will  save  the 
Government  many  millions  of  dollars,  that  is  tne  character  of  oratory 
that  we  want. 

Gen.  Lord.  WeU,  we  are  on  the  edge  of  that  profitable  field.  I  am 
startled  when  I  think  what  the  possible  results  of  that  work  are.  I 
am  using  all  the  available  forces  I  have;  and  I  am  educating  people 
in  the  work,  so  that  thev  can  go  into  the  field  and  get  returns.  It  L> 
difficult  to  find  men  wno  can  do  that  kind  of  work  without  some 
preparation  for  it. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  I  understand.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  would  want  your  answer  to  go  into  the 
record  or  not: 

Have  you  taken  any  steps  in  the  various  States  where  corporaticns 
were  licensed  who  had  contracts  with  the  Government  and  whose 
accounts  you  have  been  somewhat  suspicious  of,  to  prevent  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  corporation  which  would  enable  it  to  evade  responsibility  *. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  had  one  case  in  an  eastern  district  where  an 
account  had  been  settled  in  full,  and  we  found  a  discrepancy  in 
Government  manterial  amounting  to  $174,739.75.  We  learned  that 
this  firm  had  be^n  dissolution  proceedings  at  the  State  capital,  and 
I  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  secretary  of  state  requesting  that  the 
dissolution  proceedings  be  suspended,  and  it  was  done.  I  think  we 
would  havepeen  protected  anyhow  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  but 
we  thought  it  safer  and  better  to  deal  with  the  organization  it^f 
rather  than  with  the  individuals. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  And  you  recovered  the  money  % 

Gen.  Lord.  Well,  we  will  recover  the  money. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  WeU,  that  is  an  evidence  tnat  you  are  diligent  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  Government  to  that  extent. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  been  diligent,  and  have  tried  to  solve  these 
various  problems  in  the  wisest  way  possible;  of  course,  we  are  not 
infallible. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  No;  of  course  not. 

Gen.  Lord.  During  the  hearings  under  the  reorganization  bill,  on 
page  1680  of  the  printed  record  of  the  hearings  before  this  committee, 
attention  was  called  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  end  of  every  year  certain  portions  of  annual  appropriation^: 
are  not  expended,  and  that  at  times  considerable  amounts  have 
eventually  reverted  to  surplus  funds  of  the  TVeasury  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three  years  required  under  the  law. 
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These  amounts,  which  from  1907  down  to  1918  approximated 
S75,000,000,  are  charged  against  the  Army,  because  they  were  appro- 
priated for  the  Army,  and  the  Army  gets  no  credit  for  any  saving 
that  it  may  exercise  whereby  unexpended  balances  finally  revert  to 
the  Treasury. 

This  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  asked  that  I  submit  some  proposed  legislation  that  would 
allow  the  Army  to  take  advantage  of  this  particular  condition,  and  I 
submitted  in  the  hearings  a  proposal  along  these  lines. 

I  have  here  now  an  amendea  proposal,  and  I  will  read  it  to  the 
committee,  for  such  consideration  as  it  sees  fit  to  give  to  it. 

That  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  any  appropriation  made  in  this  act  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  any  other  appropriation  contained  therein,  subject  to  the 
limitation  that  no  appropriation  shall  be  augmented  by  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
its  total:  Provided,  Tnat  a  detailed  report  shall  be  made  to  Congress  on  the  first  day 
of  each  regular  session  of  the  funds  usea  from  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  any 
other  appropriation,  showing  the  necessity  therefor  and  the  object  or  purpose  for 
which  used. 

This  is  in  the  way  of  a  budget  provision,  which  this  committee  has 
not  heretofore  looked  upon  with  much  favor.  This,  I  think,  will  tend 
largely  to  reduce  the  submission  of  deficiencies.  Let  me  illustrate 
that. 

We  have  an  appropriation  for  claims  for  damages  for  the  current 
year  of  $40,000.  The  information  that  I  received  from  the  board 
of  appraisers  is  that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  under  this  appropria- 
tion, which  will  necessitate  my  going  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  submitting  an  estimate.  Suppose  the 
deficiency  is  only  $3,000  or  $1,000  or  $30;  it  will  require  a  deficiency 
appropriation.  Under  this  proposed  amendment  the  Secretary  of 
War,  naving  a  little  surplus  imder  some  other  appropriation,  can 
take  the  necessary  amount  ffom  that  and  supply  that  deficiency; 
but  in  no  case  is  he  authorized  to  add  more  than  10  per  cent  of  what 
the  appropriation  originally  was;  and  in  no  case  is  ne  authorized  to 
take  irom  any  appropriation  more  than  10  per  cent.  That  protects 
the  original  appropriation,  and  it  also  prevents  an  imdue  augmenting 
of  other  appropriations 

Mr.  McEIenzie  (interposing).  There  is  a  limitation  upon  the 
amoimt  which  may  be  transferred  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The^e  is  a  limitation  upon  the  amount.  I  do  not  sec 
why  it  would  not  work;  I  do  not  see  where  it  could  lead  to  any 
abuse;  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  conmiittee  carefully  consider  it, 
because  I  am  sure  it  would  remove  many  difficulties  we  now  have. 
It  will  furnish  an  incentive  to  save,  so  as  to  have  at  the  end  of  a 
fiscal  year  a  little  reserve  to  meet  deficiencies  that  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  some  unforeseen  emergency. 

Mr.  Fields.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  you 
could  not  add  to  an  appropriation  more  than  10  per  cent? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  correct;  not  imder  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Fields.  They  could  not  take  10  per  cent  from  one  appropria- 
tion, and  10  per  cent  from  another,  and  10  per  cent  from  a  third 
appropriation,  and  in  that  way  add  30  per  cent  to  an  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No;  if  the  appropriation  was  originally  $10,000,  they 
could  add  no  more  than  $1,000  to  it  from  any  source. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  Is  that  all  that  you  desire  to  state,  Gen.  L6rd  ? 
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Gen.  Lord.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  and  we  will  take 
that  matter  up. 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  At  the  end  of  the  hearing,  I  will  submit  a  table  showing 
the  total  amounts  estimated  for  four  strengths — the  full  strength  of 
299,000  enlisted  men  authorized  in  the  reorganization  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  is  the  estimate  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  estimates  for  armies  of  225,000,  200,000, 
and  175,000,  in  compliance  with  request  of  the  conmiittee.  I  will 
also  furnish  a  statement  showing  what  portions  of  the  amounts 
estimated  are  definitely  chargeable  to  the  war. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All  right,  Gen.  Lord,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  that. 

(The  following  statements  were  subsequently  submitted  by 
Gen.  Lord:) 

April  7, 1920. 

1.  The  financial  requirements  of  the  Army  for  the  next  fiscal  year  include  a  cofl> 
eiderable  quantity  of  work  incident  to  closing  out  business  pertaining  exclusively  to 
the  World  War,  such  as  the  settlement  of  claims,  the  disposition  of  property,  and  the 
temporary  care  taking  of  property  which  will  eventually  have  to  be  disposed  of.    In 


and  of  civilians.  There  are  also  a  few  items,  which,  while  handled  by  the  Armv, 
are  largely  accomplished  for  tibe  benefit  of  the  public  generally  rather  than  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  such  as  roads  in  Alaska,  and  the  Washin^n-Alaska  cable;  thew 
items  also  may  be  included  under  the  head  of  ''Quasi  military."  The  items  per- 
taining to  the  cleaning  up  of  the  war  work  and  to  quasi  military  activities  should  m* 
he  considered  as  pertaining  to  the  normal  military  requirements.  They  have,  accord- 
ingly, been  listed  separately  in  the  accompanying  tabulation  in  columns  Noe.  2  and  3. 
respectively.  As  will  be  noted  from  the  table,  the  total  requirements  incident  to 
the  cleaning  up  of  war  work  are  $33,441,115.77,  and  the  total  quasi  military  reauire- 
ments  are  $15,479,701.67,  the  aggregate  of  the  two  classes  of  requirements  being 
$48,920,817.44. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  items  for  ''cleaning  up  war  work,"  it  should  be  noted  that 
only  such  amounts  as  are  readily  separable  for  tnis  purpose  have  been  included  and 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  thereunder  conjectural  pro  rata  charges. 
which,  while  justly  chargeable  to  the  work,  can  not  be  readily  or  accurately  segre- 
gated from  the  normal  military  requirements;  for  example,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
allocate  to  this  classification  any  amounts  for  pay  or  for  subsistence,  clotning.  housing, 
or  transportation  of  the  military  personnel,  wnich  will  be  re€[uired  in  connection  with 
the  salvage  and  sale  of  property,  and  the  settlement  of  claims.  On  the  other  hand, 
allowance  has  been  maae  under  "Subsistence  of  the  Army"  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  men  in  hospitals,  who  are  retained  in  the  service  on  account  of  ph\nsiral 
disability  pending  their  discharge  from  the  hospitals.  • 

3.  Many  of  the  appropriations  contained  in  the  Army  act  are  for  expenses  which 
may  be  generally  termed  as  overhead  charges,  such  as  contingent  enpenses.  the  sup- 
port of  the  various  service  schools  and  similar  classes  of  expenditures.  There  are 
also  numerous  items  the  size  of  which  is  governed  largely  by  tne  quantity  of  property 
to  be  handled  or  maintained,  such  as  most  of  the  appropriations  of  the  imnanrt* 
Department  and  the  appropriations  for  maintenance  under  the  Construction  Division; 
while  still  other  appropriations  are  dependent  solely  upon  the  requirements  of  specific 
projects  of  work,  such  as  construction  and  mapping  or  similar  projects. 

These  numerous  items  are  not  appreciably  anected  at  this  time  by  variations  in  the 
enlisted  strength  of  the  Army,  and  a  separate  column  is,  accordingly,  shown  for  item^ 
of  this  class.  Even  appropriations  which  as  a  whole  varv  on  account  of  changes  in 
the  enlisted  strength,  such  as  those  for  subsistence  and  for  clothing,  contains  itenw 
which  are  not  affected  by  the  enlisted  strength,  and  accordingly  portions  of  the  esti* 
mates,  even  under  these  appropriations,  are  included  in  this  column  of  **  constant 
items  not  affected  by  enlisted  strength.''  It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  of  theee 
constant  items  is  $181,179,054.42,  which  is  46  per  cent  of  the  total  normal  military 
requirements  for  an  enlisted  strengtli  of  175,000;  43  per  cent  of  the  requirements  ior 
200,000  enlisted  strength;  40  per  cent  of  the  requirements  for  225,000  enlisted  strength; 
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and  34  per  cent  of  the  requirenaents  for  299,000  enlisted  strength.     Theee  figures 
indicate  the  difficulty  of  making  any  fair  statement  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  Army. 

4.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  Air  Service  is  shown  separately  m  the  accompanying 
tabulation,  since  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  tnis  purpose  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  solely  upon  considerations  which  are  entirely  separable  from  questions  of 
general  military  policy.  Of  the  $60,000,000,  estimated  by  the  Department, 
$2,488,454.98  is  charjreable  to  the  cleaning  up  of  war  work.  For  a  similar  reason,  the 
estimates  for  the  National  Guard  are  stated  separately  from  the  other  military  require^ 
ments. 

5.  The  aggregate  amount  estimated  for  the  Army  bill  on  a  basis  of  an  enlisted  strength 
of  175,000,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  tabulation,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Normal  military  requirements  (column  7) $393, 904, 103.  89 

2.  Extraordinary  and  quasi-military  requirements  (column  4) 48, 920, 817. 44 

3.  Air  Service «)0, 000, 000.  00 

4.  National  Guard 72, 808, 200. 00 

Total 575,693,121.33 

For  enlisted  Btren;:ths  of  200,000,  225,000  and  299,000  the  aggregates  may  simUarly 
be  secured  by  substituting  for  column  7,  columns  9,  11,  and  13,  respectively 
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Aircraft:  P»««. 

Computation  of  operating  costs , 384-388 

Ordnance 563 

Sale  of 35 

Air  equipment  on  hand 433, 434 

Airplane  bombs 551 

Airplanes,  purchase  of 367 

Air  radio 475,477-479 

Air  Service: 

Army 35^-161 

Development  of  methods  by 423-426 

Duplication  with  Navy 450-453 

EnBsted  strength 356,366 

Fuel  for 716 

Personnel 461 

Airship,  purchase  of 460 

Airships: 

In  Gennany 458^60 

Types  of 380 

Alaska: 

Cable 76, 504 

Cable  or  radio  stations 77 

Navy  radio  stations  in •. 83 

Road  Commission,  work  done  by 69 

Roads,  etc 65-76 

Roads,  history  of  appropriations 72 

Roads,  method  of  appropriation  desired 70 

Alcatias  Island,  estimate  for 298, 326, 312, 327 

Amatol  Arsenal 544 

Ammunition  for  rifle  clubs 114 

Amputation  cases  in  hospitals 133 

Animal-drawn  transportation,  estimates  for 633 

Appraisers,  War  Department,  Board  of ^ 16 

Appropriations: 

For  two-year  periods 608 

Ordnance,  condition  of 522 

Armor  plate  for  tanks 519 

Arms,  uniforms,  equipment,  etc..  for  field  service.  National  Guard 243-246, 506 

Army: 

Account  of  advances 35^355 

Field  Engineer  School 55 

Field  Service  School  and  Correspondence  School  for  Medical  Officers 55 

Medical  Museum 159-161 

Medical  School 271, 273, 274 

Buildings  rented  for 229-233 

Estimate  for 298 

School  of  the  line 55 

Signal  School 55 

Staff  College 55 

Supply  bases,  estimates  for 291 

War  College 59-60, 264-267 

Pay  of  chief  clerk 61 

Employees  of 61,62 

Arsenals,  maintaining  forces  at 518, 519 

Artillery  Board,  computer  for 225 

Atlantic  Transjwrt  Fleet 635-646 

Attending  surgeon,  building  rented  for 229, 235 

829 
172214—20 53 
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Automatic  rifles 661, 565-569 

Automatic  riflep  on  hand 56] 

Aviation : 

Fields,  list  of 371-375 

Increase 197, 199 

Schools 376  380 

Badges 751,763.7f>4 

Bake  ovens Tls 

Baker,  Gen.  Chauncey  B.,  procurement  of  motor  vehicles 586-588, 591-<.»:i 

Bakers  and  cooks,  schools  for 68d-»)^*2 

Balloon  fields 381.382 

Band  instruments  and  music - 758-760 

Barracks  and  quarters 279-333, 34S 

Barracks  and  quarters,  Philippine  Islands 340-341 

Beef,  frozen,  storage  of 670 

Belgimn,  sale  of  frozen  bee^  to 2»5 

Belte 752 

Benida  Arsenal 543 

Bethel,  Alaska,  radio  station  at S2 

Black-light  signaling 467, 468 

Blank  forms 725 

Blouses , 747 

Bomb  sights 563 

Boston,  terminal  at 663-668 

Bouchon  assemblies  for  hand  grenades 55'3 

Braid,  green 752 

Breeches 752 

Brunswick,  picric^cid  plant,  sale  of 35 

Brooklyn,  terminal  at 663-668 

Buildings,  Engineer  School  and  College  of  Military  Research,  Camp  A.  A. 

Humphreys,  Va 181-183 

Bureau  of  Standards,  Si^^l  Corps  laboratory  at 465 

Burr,  Maj.  Gen.  George  W. ,  War  Department  Claims  Board 9 

Bush  Terminal  Co.,  sale  to 35 

Camp  Beacon,  estimate  for 298, 323, 330 

Camp  Bennin^: 

Construction  at 349-353 

Estimate  for 291 

Infantry  school  at 53 

Tanks  at 512 

Camp  Boyd,  school  at 583 

Camp  Bragg: 

Estimate  for 291 

Field  Artillery  activities 63 

Camp  Custer: 

Estimate  for 290 

Utilities  work  at 2^ 

Camp  Devens: 

Estimate  for 290 

U tili ties  work  at 2M 

Camp  Dix: 

Estimate  for 2!<0 

Laundry  at j :U2 

Camp  Dod^e,  estimate  for 290, 298, 299, 300. 331 

Camp  Eustis,  estimate  for 291 

Camp  Funston : 

Estimate  for 290 

Utilities  work  at 2M 

Camp  Gordon,  estimate  for 2^ 

Camp  Grant: 

Estimate  for 2y0 

Utilities  work  at 2^4 

Camp  Heam^  estimate  for 298, 323,  ;>;«) 

Camp  Holabird: 

Estimate  for 291,312, ;Vi: 

School  at .V\:} 
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Camp  Humphreys:  Tagt, 

Buildings  at 181-183 

Drainage .' 345 

Estimate  for 291, 298 

Malarial  drainage 299, 305 

Camp  Jackson,  estimate  for 290 

Camp  Jeasup: 

School  at 583 

Property  at 584 

Buildings  at. .  -  .• 347 

Estimate  for 291 

Camp  Johnston,  estimate  for 291 

Camp  Kearney,  estimate  for 291 

Camp  Knox ., 58 

Eetimatefor 291,298,304,311,331,333,346 

Field  Artillery  activities 63 

Camp  Lee,  estimate  for 290 

Camp  Lewis,  estimate  for 290, 298, 302, 333 

Camp  McClellan,  estimate  for 291 

Camp  Meade: 

Estimate  for 290, 298, 346 

Shooting  ^lery  and  range i 299, 303 

Tank  special-service  school  at 612 

Camp  Meigs: 

E^fltimate  for 293 

Space  rented  for 233 

Camp  Normoyle 348 

Estimate  for 291 

School  at 583 

Camp  Pike: 

Estimate  for 290, 298, 303 

Roods  at 343 

Camp  Sherman,  estimate  for 290 

Camp  Stanley,  estimate  for 293 

Camp  Stotsenbuig,  construction  for  Air  Service 360 

Camp  Taylor: 

Condition  of  buildings 285 

Estimate  for 290 

Camp  Zachary  Taylor 58 

Artillery  school  at 53 

(?amp  Travis,  estimate  for 290 

Camp  Upton,  estimate  for 290 

Camp  Vail,  estimate  for 293 

Camps  abandoned 344, 345 

C^unps.  policy  afl  to  maintenance 342 

Candles 712 

Cantonments,  military  strength  of 89 

Caps 752 

Carbolic  acid,  sale  of 37 

Care  of  insane  Filipino  soldiers 1 78 , 1 79 

Care  of  insane  soldiers  of  Porto  Rico  Regiment  of  Infantry 179 

Castor  beans,  claims  growing  out  of 14 

(Castor  oil 718 

(Cavalry  school 55 

Charleston,  terminal  at 663-668 

Charter  of  vessels 662, 653 

Chauffeurs 629 

Chemical  Warfare  Service,  fuel  for 716 

('hevrons 753 

Civilian  assistants  to  Engineer  officers 186-187 

Civilian  employees: 

Air  Service 359,377,403,411 

At  arsenals 518, 536 

Basis  of  estimate  for,  Signal  Corps 463, 464 

Radio  engineers.  * , 465 

Commiflsionect  as  officers 219-221 

Educators  for  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps 167-170 
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Civilian  employees — Continued. 

For  care  of  horses  and  equipment  for  National  Guard 237, 249 

For  department  engineers 186. 1^7 

For  manning  transports 66\ 

For  storage  work 673 

General  Staff  College 204-209 

In  hospitals 122 

In  lajimdries 720, 721 

In  Medical  Department 154, 155 

In  Motor  Transport  Corps 62«i 

In  Ordnance  office .V59 

In  vocational  training 774 

In  Washington 465, 497 

Officeof  Chief  of  Staff.. 204-209 

Settling  Ordnance  claims 523, 524 

Tank(S)rps , 259-262 

Under  appropriation  ''Ordnance  service'' , 528, 533 

Civilian  employees,  earnings  of,  in  utilities  service 28^ 

Civilian  miutaiy  training  camps 177 

Claims  Board,  War  Department ., 6-22 

Personnel  of 8-10, 21 

Refifular  officers  on 15 

Claims  Doards  of  various  services 20 

Claims  for  damages: 

Air  Service 434,435 

Private  property « '.'. 524 

Claims  in  oranance  contracts 524 

Claims  under  contracts,  Air  Service 43S 

Claims  under  contracts  yet  to  be  settled 17 

Claims,  war,  extent  of .^ 4 

Cleaning  and  preserving  material ! 729 

Cleaning  up  war  work,  Ordnance  Department  estimates 548. 549 

Clerical  force  of  Adjutant  General's  Office,  funds  for 90-9S 

Cloth 747 

Sale  of 23,3') 

Clothing 676 

Clothing  allowance 7=^ 

Clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage 730-766 

Coast  Artillery  boats,  estimates  for 633 

Coast  Artillery  School,  Fort  Monroe,  Va 109-112 

Number  of  officers  at 11 1 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  maps  prepared  by 192 

Coffee  roasters 711 

Commissioned  strength,  basis  of  estimates  for 221 

Commodities,  segr^ation  of,  in  estimates,  and  approfMriations 718, 760 

Commutation  of  heat  and  light 715, 716 

Commutation  of  quarters,  heat,  and  li^ht 217-219 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  mihtary  and  post  roads,  bridges,  and  trails, 

Alaska 64-77 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals 267-278, 346-348 

Construction  work  for  the  Army 182-183 

Contingencies: 

Engineer  Department,  Philippine  Islands 191 

H^uiquarters  of  military  departments,  districts  and  tactical  commAnds. .  88-98 

Military  Intelligence  Division,  General  Staff  Corps 99-107 

Of  the  Army 5-53 

Contract  Adjustment,  Board  of 16 

Contract  surgeons 210-212 

Contracts  outstanding  at  signing  of  armistice 9 

Conventions,  expenses  of  attendance 52-^ 

Courts-martial,  expenses  of 217 

Crowell,  Mr.  Benedict  (chairman  War  Department  Claims  Board) 9 

Curtiss  Co.,  sales  to 35 

Dalton,  Col.  Harry  F.  (War  Department  Claims  Board) 10 

Deceased  soldiers,  return  of  remains 63$ 

Deer  Island,  land  at 299, 313, 341 

Delafield,  Col.  J.  R.  (War  Department  Claims  Board) 10 

Denver,  hospital  at *. 277 
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I>epot,  Engineer,  in  Washington,  buildings  rented  for 229 

I>epot,  field  medical  8upi>ly,  building  rented  for 229 

£>epots  and  terminals,  estimates  for  utilities  service  at 292 

Depots  to  be  operated  by  Engineers 179 

IMetitians 126-131 

Disabilities  of  service  men,  statistics  of 124 

rtisbursing  and  property  officers,  National  Guard 238, 253 

Disbursing  officers,  relief  of 84-88 

Discharged  prisoners,  clothing  for 753, 765, 766 

Draft  records,  caring  for 90-98 

"El  Gampo,  estimate  for 298, 323, 330 

Emeraency  Fleet  Corporation,  construction  of  transports  by 648 

:Enabring  act 84-88 

Engineer  School 180-181,193 

Engineer  depots 17^180 

Engineer  equipment  of  troops 183-186 

Engineer  operations  in  the  neld 187-191, 193 

jGngland,  sale  of  surplus  property  by : 35 

Enlisted  man,  aven^  base  pay  of. 198 

Enlisted  men: 

Cost  of 529 

Permanent  increase  in  pay 202 

Records  of : .  90-  98 

Eulieted  personnel  for  transports 661 

Enlisted  strength  as  basis  for  estimates 3, 343 

Enlipted  strength  of  Motor  Tiansix)rt  Corps 626, 627 

Enlistment  i)eriod 156, 157 

Enlistments  in  Air  Service 407 

Equipage 757-762 

Exchange,  payment  of 225 

Expenses  of  military  observers  abroad 108-109 

Fairbanks.  Joseph  (war  Department  Claims  Board) 8 

Field  Artillery  activities 63-64,773-774 

Field  Artillery  materiel ,  National  Guard 246-258, 506 

Field  Artillery  schools 55 

Field  bakeries 711 

Field  clerks: 

Army 209 

Quartermaster  Corps 209, 210 

Finance  service,  estimate  for 677 

Flash  ranging 184, 185 

Forage 722-724 

Kaifiirg 724 

Food  chests 681-683 

Foreign  service  pay 224, 225 

Fort  Hayard,  hospital  at 277 

Fort  Kamehameha,  estimate  for 336 

Fort  Keogh,  remount  station 724 

Fort  Tieaven\>otth: 

Estimate  for 298, 327-329, 313-320, 333, 334 

Removal  of  medical  school 53 

Fort  Niagara ,  estimate  for 298, 320, 335, 336 

Fort  Reno,  remount  station 724 

Fort  Robinron,  remount  station 724 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  water  supply 341 

Fort  Sill: 

Field  Artillery  activities 63 

Infantry  school  at 53 

Fort  Slocum : 

Estimate  for ^98, 321-322, 331-333, 345 

WTiarf  at 299 

Fort  Snellingj  estimate  for 298, 321 

Fort  Wood,  Signal  Corps  depot  at 493 

Ford  Island,  estimate  for 298, 326, 335 

Frankford  Arsenal,  small-arms  experimental  department 558 

Frazier,  Mr.  James  R.  (War  Department  Claims  Board) 10 
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Front  Royal,  remount  station 

Fuel riL»-- 

Fuel-handlinff  appliances 

Furniture,  office 7:r  * . 

Garriaon  equipage T3i>-'- ■ 

Gasoline 71^"* 

For  motor  vehicles ^. 

General  Land  Office,  maps  prepared  by 

General  Staff  Collie 

Construction 

Employees  in 

General  Staff  School 

Geological  Survey,  maps  prepared  by IK 

Germany: 

Pay  of  military  forces  to  be  borne  by 22^  - 

Reunbursement  of  expenses  of  occupation &*'  - 

Army  of  occupation 

Goethals,  Gen.  Geo.  W.,  procurement  of  motor  vehicles 586, 588,  SBi  • 

Goodale,Mr.  R.  C.  (War  Department  Claims  Board) 

Grenades: 

Development  of 

Hand 5*^ 

Hackensack  Meadows,  storage  of  trucks  on r»^ 

Harbor  craft 

Harness,  sale  of 

Hawaii,  estimate  for  utilities  service  at 

Hawaiian  Department,  refrigerating  plants i«'^ 

Heating 71. 

Helium 359, 4i^ 

Hispano-Suiza  motors 36* 

Hoboken.  terminals  at 66^  - 

Horses "- 

Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Engineers,  etc 7«*» 

Hospital  care.  Canal  Zone  garrisons 

Hospital  matrons 

Hospitals 2S7,  V*» 

Discharges  from  military,  into  Public  Health IS4, 1  .!•    • 

Estimated  number  of  inmates 

Estimates  for  utilities  service  at 

Lists  of I..'.    • 

To  be  retained  permanently 

Howitzers,  German  lig:ht 

Hyder,  Alaska,  cable  or  radiostation  at 

Hydrogen  gas 

Ice 

Incidental  expenses '•"* 

Tank  Corps  schools 

Infantry  school 

Inland  and  port  storage  and  shipping  facilities •  • 

Insane,  treatment  of 

Inspector  Generars  office,  expert  accountant 

Instruction  of  officers 

Instnirtion  of  officers  of  Motor  Transport  <'orpe •  .* 

Instruction  of  officers  of  Si^nial  (^orpe 

Interest  on  soldiers'  deposits 

Japan  in  a viation 

Keith.  Col.  L.  S.  (War  Department  Claims  Board) 

Laboratoriti*  of  Si^ifnal  Servire 4»  -  ■ 

Landsdale.  Mr.  A.  L.  (War  Department  Claims  Board) 

Lan^rlev  Field 

Laundries ' 

A  t  ramfM 

Fuel  for 

Operation  of 

\\  ork  at  hosf)itals '  * 

Lc»ftther 

Letterman  (ieneral  Hospital >  ' 

Estimate  for .••* 
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Xuiberty  engineer  PAge. 

Coflt  of 369 

Number  on  band 432 

IL-iberty  tbeaten 337-340 

T^ibrary,  Surgeon  General's  Office 161, 274 

I.ight 716 

Commutation  of 716 

Liittle  Rock,  aale  of  picric-acid  plant  at 35 

Xfittle  Silver,  radio  laboratory 464 

Ix>n5evitjr  pay .' 198, 199 

Tx>rd,  Bng.  Gen.  H.  M.  (War  Department  Claims  Board) 9 

Lubricants 718 

Mc  Lane  Silk  Co .,  sale  to 36 

Machine  gun: 

Ammunition  for , 55S 

Gennan 538 

On  hand 561 

Maintenance  and  repair,  estimates  for 281, 282 

Maintenance,  Army  War  College 60-63 

Map  making 191 

Maps,  Tank  Corps 259 

Marksmanship 763, 764 

Marsh,  Mr.  Robert  (War  Department  Claims  Board) 10 

Matches 712 

Maxillo-facial  cases  in  hospitals 134 

Mechanics*  training  school  for  Air  Service 406 

Medical  Corps,  enlisted  force  of 156, 157 

Medical  and  hospiUl  department 120-158, 178, 273-278 

Membership  dues  in  tecnnical  societies 525 

MesB  equipment 722 

Messen^r  service,  reduction  of 206, 207 

Metal  airplanes 456 

Meteorological  service,  Si^al  Corps 495 

Mexican  border  posts,  estimates  for  iitilities  service  at 293 

Mexican  border,  sectional  barracks  for  Air  Service 360 

Mileage 223 

Mileage  for  Air  Service 360, 427 

Military  attach^: 

Distribution  of 104, 105 

Expenses  of 103 

Military  Intelligence  Division,  personnel  of 100, 102, 103 

Military  poet  exchanges 335-340, 804 

Military  surveys  and  maps 191-193 

Militia  Bureau,  pay  of  National  Guard  officers  in 238, 253, 254 

Mine  planter  service 110,  111 

Monitor  tractors 582 

Motion  pictures,  films  for 463 

Motor  equipment,  quantities  of 571, 586-625 

Motor  traimng  school.  Fort  Leavenworth 313 

Motor  transport  camps 347, 348 

Motor  Transport  Corps: 

Buildings  rented  for 233 

Functions  of 570, 571 

Mounted  pay 225 

Mounted  service  school 55 

National  Army  camps,  number  of  men  at 284, 285 

National  Army  Camps,  utilities  at 281, 283 

National  Guard: 

Ammunition  for 565 

Arms,  uniforms,  etc.,  for  field  service 243, 257 

Artillery  and  (Cavalry  units  in 235, 236 

Camps  of  instruction 237,251,252 

Field  Artillery  materiel 246, 257 

Field  Artillery,  training  of 36 

Forage,  bedding,  etc.,  for 236,249 

Horses  for 236,249 

Inspection  of  target  ranges 242, 256 

Office  rent 243,256 
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National  Guard — Continued. 

Officere—  P*8«. 

At  Army  service  schools 54 

At  Camp  Bennings il51 

Ordnance  material  for 5C^5-507 

Pay  for  drill 243, 247, 256 

Quota  allotted  to  States 234/2:i5 

Sergeant  instructors 242, 256 

Strength  for  1921 243,249 

Transfer  of  supplies  to 234, 244 

Transportation  of  supplies 242»  250 

Visits  of  inspection  and  instruction 240, 255, 25<» 

National  rifle  matches 1 14 

National  trophy  and  medals  for  rifle  contests 565 

Navy  Department,  sale  of  subsistence  supplies  to 25-'2S 

Nebraska  Aircraft  Corporation,  sale  to 35 

New  Orleans,  terminal  at 663-6«s 

Newspapers 721, 722 

Nitro  powder  plant 544, 545 

Sale  of 35,36,51 

Norfolk,  terminal  at 663-6<>s 

Nursee: 

Pay  of 213-215 

Rank  for 152 

Nushagak,  Alaska,  radio  station  at 83 

O^en,  storage  facilities 542 

Oil-burning  veesels 648, 649 

Oil  for  motor  vehicles 5S2 

Old  Hickory  Arsenal 544 

Options  on  engineer  materiel 188-190 

Ordnance  materiel,  preparations  for  production 51^-516 

Ordnance  equipment  for  rifle  ran^s  for  civilian  instruction 118-120 

Ordnance  equipment,  transportation  of 634 

Ordnance,  experimental  work  by  the  Frendi 506 

Ordnance  Service 525-550 

Ordnance  stores  and  supplies 562-565 

Ordnance  stores,  ammimition 550-557 

Oteen,  hospital  at 139, 277.  27S 

Overcoats 747 

Paints  and  oils 724 

Panama  Canal  Zone,  military  force  in IV* 

Parauaque 427-429 

Land  for  airdrome 360 

Patients  in  hospitals,  probable  rate  of  discharge 123 

Pay  clerks,  retfred 203 

Pay,  etc.,  of  the  Army 194-226 

Peripheral  nerve  injuries  in  hospital 133 

Persnin^,  Gen.,  comments  as  experimental  work 507 

Philippine  Islands: 

Barracks  and  quarters 340, 341 

Contingencies,  Enp^neer  Department 191 

Estiniate  for  utilities  service  at 293 

Philippine  Scouts 222 

Pay  of 197,199,203 

Photographic  work: 

Signal  Corps 496 

Medical  Department 160 

Picric  acid,  sale  of 3b 

Pigeon  service 493-495 

Pistols  on  hand 561 

Plattaburg  Barracks,  estimate  for 298, 320 

Post  Office  Department,  sales  through 25 

Powder,  surplus 549-552 

Printing 729 

Printing  for  Air  Service 436 

PublicBuildings  and  Grounds,  Officer  in  Charge,  increase  of  pay  to 217 

Public  Health  Service,  hospital  care  for  discharged  men 275 

Purchase  and  Storage  Service,  buildings  rented  for 233 
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Pjnrotechnic  board 564 

I^otechnics,  development  of 555 

QuartermaBter  sales  store,  building  rented  for 229 

Quartermaster  supplies  and  services  for  rifle  ranges  for  civilian  instruction 112-118 

Quartermaster  supplies,  equii)ment,  etc.,  Reserve  OflScers*  Training  Corps 163-177 

Quartermaster  supplies  for  nulitary  equipment  of  schools  and  colleges 176, 178 

Quarters  at  National  Army  camps,  proposed  type  of  construction 287 

Quarters  for  hospital  stewards 345, 346 

Radio  work  of  Signal  Corpe 466-479, 482-484 

Rail  transportation,  estimates  for 632 

Railroad  material,  sale  of 25 

Ration,  cost  of 677, 679 

Reapptopriation  of  Ordnance  funds 569 

Reclamation  Service,  maps  prepared  by 191 

Records  of  draft,  storage  at  Washington  Barracks 265 

Recreational  work 805-810 

Recruiting,  estimate  for 678, 679, 684 

Regular  supplies 693-730 

Relief  of  disDuising  officers 84-88 

Remounts 766-772 

Rented  buildings: 

In  District  of  Columbia , 226-234 

Quartermaster  Corps 226-234 

Reserve  officers 195, 196 

As  instructors  at  Small  Arms  Training  School 115 

At  Camp  Bennings 351 

Mileage  for 223 

Retired  enlisted  men: 

On  active  duty 203 

Pay  of 201 

Revolvers  on  hand 561 

Richardson  Highway,  Alaska 65 

Rifle  clubSj  number  of 116 

Rifle  practice: 

Ages  of  those  eligible  for 113 

Ammunition  allowance  to  clubs 114 

For  civilians,  object  of 119, 120 

Rifles  on  hand 561 

River  and  harbor  boats,  estimate  for 633, 637 

Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage 341-345 

Rockwell  Field 357 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  small-arms  department 559 

Rope  and  cordage 726 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps: 

Camps 165 

Civilian  medical  attendance  for 155 

Course  of  training 170 

Equipment 729 

Location  for  camps 174 

Maintenance  of  engineer  equipment 185 

Overcoats  for 754 

Training  camps,  rifle  teams  from 115 

Uniforms  for 163-165 

Under  instruction  of  Army  officers 221 

Rubber  goods,  sale  of 39 

Sag  paste,  sale  of 36 

Sale  of  Air  Service  property 403, 406, 439 

Sale  of  war  supplies 672, 674 

Sales,  director  of 21-51, 674 

Amounts  realized 28 

Appropriation  for  expenses 6, 22 

Functions  of : 533, 540 

Personnel  of  office 24, 39-45 

Progress  of  work 45, 46 

Sales  to  consumer  direct -. 25 

Transfers  to  other  departments 47-51 
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Sales,  proceeds  of 363-365 

Sales  to  officers  and  enlisted  men 685-687, 747 

Sales  to  other  services 686, 687 

Sales,  use  of  proceeds  for  expenses 411, 412 

Salvage: 

Buildings  at  camps ^ 294-297 

Ordnance  property 524, 525, 532, 537-^9 

Salvaging  buildings  at  camps 285, 28*> 

San  Antonio,  rifle  range  at 113 

Savannah  Proving  Ground 542 

Schley,  Col.  J.  L.  (War  Department  Claims  Board) 10 

Schofield  Barracks: 

Estimate  for 298, 324, 332, 333 

Type  of  construction  at 2?^ii 

School  of  Fire  for  Field  Artillery : 55 

Schools: 

Post 721 

Under  Motor  Transport  Corps 5K> 

Scott,  Mr.  Campbell,  (War  Department  Claims  Board) 10 

Seacoast  guns,  accuracy  life  of. 543 

Searchlight  testing  station,  space  rented  for 233 

Searchlights 184, 1  So 

Sears,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  F:  (War  Department  Claims  Board) ^ 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  sale  through 3*> 

Seldovia,  Alaska,  radio  station  at 82, 8;? 

Semiautomatic  rifles 5^i0 

Shaw,  Mr.  H.  B.  (War  Department  Claims  Board) 10 

Shipping  Board,  use  of  terminals  by 6tJ3 

Shoes: 

For  men '. 755 

For  horses  and  mules 725 

Sale  of 38, 3y 

Shooting  galleries  and  ranges 346 

Sick:  normal  proportion  of 133 

Signal  Corps  laboratory,  building  rented  for 233 

Signal  Service  of  the  Army 462-504 

Small-arms  target  practice 567-560 

Soap 721 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  assistance  to  Ordnance  Department. .  516, 517, 526 

Socks 756 

Soil  blasting 549,  5tO 

Sound  ranging 184,  ls> 

Springfield  Annory,  experimental  shop 567 

Springfield  rifles,  manufacture  of 5.'>9 

St.  Mihiel,  tanks  at 521 

Stationery  and  ofiice  supplies 726, 727 

Steever,  Mr.  M.  D.  (War  Department  Claims  Board) 10 

Stevenson,  Mr.  J.  G.  (War  Department  Claims  Board) 10 

Storage  space,  amount  of 671-673 

Stoves  and  ranges 710, 712 

Straw  for  beds 724 

Strength  of  Army 88,89,194 

Subsistence: 

Army 679-693, 730 

Rifle  teams 117.  lis 

Sale  of 37. 3s 

To  Navy  Department 25-2i^ 

Surplus  property IM 

Surveys  for  military  maps 191 

Tableware 722 

Tank  Corps 259-2W 

Engineer  equipment  for 185 

Fuel  for 71H 

Military  organizations 511 

Tank  Service 259-26* 

Tanks 509-5*2'. 

Experimental  work  by  British VVj 
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Targets,  manufacture  of 557 

Telephone  service: 

At  Coast  Artillery  posts 461 

For  Army 497-503 

Temporary  officers,  discharge  of,  from  hospitals 138, 139 

Terminal  facilities 663-668 

Tires  for  motor  vehicles 621-625 

Toilet  paper 721 

Tools  ana  chests 725, 726 

Towels 721 

Tractors  for  National  Guard 505 

Translators  at  Army  service  schools 55 

Transport  Service." 636-653 

Subsistence  for 683, 684 

Transportation,  details  of  estimates 632, 633, 649 

Of  the  Army 570-663 

Of  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corp  to  camps 176, 177 

For  rifle  teams 117, 118 

Transportation  Service,  buildings  rented  for 233 

Transports,  accommodations  for  enlisted  men 650 

Travel  allowance  to  discharged  soldiers 634 

Trousers 747 

Tullytown  Arsenal 544 

Uniform  for  warrant  officers 753 

Uniforms  for  Beserve  Officers*  Training  Corps 163-166 

Uniforms,  salvaging 749, 750 

United  States  service  schools 53-59 

Utilities: 

Definition  of 283 

Detachments  during  the  war. 288 

Estimates  for  operation  of 281, 282 

Work,  proportion  of,  in  estimates 348 

Van  Fossan,  Mi.  E.  H.  (War  Department  Claims  Board) 9 

Venereal  diseases 135-138 

Veterinarians: 

Reserve 216, 217 

Retired,  pay  of 203 

Vocational  training 340, 348, 409, 583, 628-630, 757-759,  774-810 

For  military  prisoners 327 

In  Medical  Department 155 

In  Tank  Corps  work 261 

Signal  Corps  material  for 480, 485-493 

To  men  under  treatment 121, 125, 126 

Under  department  engineers 186 

Walter  Reed  Hospital 270 

Estimate  for 298, 307-311 

Removal  of  medical  school  to 53 

Walter  Reed  Medical  Center 270-273 

War  expenditiu^s,  amount  of 4 

Warrant  officers •. 210, 226 

Pay  of 197 

War-risk  insurance,  estimated  number  to  be  maintained  under 141 

War  supplies,  policy  as  to  reserves 675 

W^ashington-Alaska  Military  Cable  &  Telegraph  System 77-83, 504 

W^ashington  Barracks: 

Estimate  for 298, 322, 329, 330 

Quarters  at 264 

Water  and  sewers  at  military  posts 333-335 

Water  transportation,  estimates  for 633 

Wharface,  estimates  for 633 

W^ise,  Mr.  Jenning  C.  (War  Department  ("laims  Board) 10 

Wright-Martin  Aircraft  ("orporation 369 

Zone  finance  officer,  buildings  rented  for 229, 233 

Zone  supply  officer,  buildings  rented  for 229, 233 

Zones  for  heat  and  light  allowances 712-716 
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